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In  his  standard  work  on  " 'Champagnes, 
and  Sparkling  Wines" Mr.  Vizetelly says : 

"For  ten  years  past  the  wine  (Eclipse)  has  been 
constantly  improving  in  quality,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  foreign  grapes,  which  yield  a  VIN 
BRUT  with  a  delicate  bouquet  and  flavor,  approach- 
ing in  character  to  the  finer  Champagnes.  The 
wine  is  perfectly  pure,  no  flavoring  extracts  or 
spirit  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
liqueur,  which  is  composed  merely  of  sugar  candy 
dissolved  in  fine  old  wine.  A  French  connoisseur 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  best  of  American  sparkling 
wines,  clear  and  fresh  tasting,  with  a  flavor  of  a 
middle-class  Ay  growth,  as  well  as  remarkably 
light  and  delicate,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
effervescence." 
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W.  B.  CHAPMAN, 

SOLE  AGENT   FOR    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 
123    CALIFORNIA   ST. 


FINE  FISHING  TACKLE, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

GUNS    and    HUNTERS' 
EQUIPMENTS. 

GUNS  LOANED 
to  TOURISTS 

By  the   Month,  Week,    or   Day. 

GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

KEARNY   STBEET,      -     SAN  FB4NCISC0. 


KNABE 


surpasses  by  far 
all  other  i  nstru- 
ments  made. 


It  is  a  fact  univer- 
sally conceded  that 
theKNABE 

PIANOS 

The  purchaser  of  a  Ksabe  Piano  can  always  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  its  tone,  and  the  solid  elegance  of 
its  manufacture. 

HAINES  BRO'S    PIANOS-celebrated 

for  purity  and  volume  of  tone  and  extraordinary  dura- 
bility, and  the  preferred  instrument  of  the  'world's 
famous  Prima  Donna,  Adeline  Patti. 

HARRINGTON     PI  AN  OS-Beautiful  in 

tone,  design  and  finish,  strictly  first-class,  and  embracing 
all  the  latest  improvements. 
GILBERT      PliNne:-^™™^    ..» 
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Bret  Harte,  as  is  generally  known 
among  old  Californians,  had  no  very- 
long  experience  in  the  mines.  He  had 
the  eye  for  literary  values  to  catch  a 
general  effect  and  color  of  the  mining 
life  in  the  three  years  of  boyhood  that 
were  spent  in  or  near  the  mining  region ; 
and  he  afterward  turned  to  account  in 
completing  his  picture  the  great  quanti- 
ty of  mining  anecdote  that  was  to  be 
gathered  in  San  Francisco,  where  in 
various  haunts  the  early  day  people  gath- 
ered and  "swapped  yarns."  One  of 
these  haunts,  at  the  time  Harte  was  writ- 
ing his  early  and  most  famous  stories, 
was  the  Bohemian  Club,  then  in  its  early 
and  genuinely  Bohemian  days  —  or,  as 
expressed  by  him  who  told  the  tale,  "It 
was  in  its  purity  then,  —  'twas  a 
coterie  of  thoroughbred  old-style  Bohe- 
mians. 

Another  was  the  office  of  the  Overland 
Monthly,  where  a  genial  group  used  to 
make  headquarters,  and  sit  and  tell  sto- 
ries by  the  hour.  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard, and  Prentice  Mulford,  and  Noah 
Brooks,  W.  C.  Bartlett,  Doctor  de  Groot, 
Colonel  Cremony,  of  Apache  memory, 
Arthur  S.  Evans,  (who  went  around  the 
world  with  Seward,  and  wrote  a  book 
about  it),  Mark  Twain,  —  "  but  he  was 
different  from  the  rest :  he  was  from 
Nevada  City,  and  belonged  to  the  '  sage 


brush  crowd.'  "  Some  were  members  of 
the  Overland  force ;  some  were  of  the 
intimate  habitues  of  the  office;  some, 
like  Twain,  came  in  occasionally  when 
visiting  the  city.  But  "  the  greatest  set 
of  fellows  to  tell  stories  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life  was  the  ministerial  crowd,  — 
Benton,  and  Mooar,  and  Warren,  — that 
crowd  of  fellows.  Wonderful  story-tel- 
lers those  men  were !  The  ministers 
were  always  there  on  Mondays,  you 
know  ;  that  was  their  regular  day."  The 
Pacific,  the  denominational  paper  of 
the  Congregationalists,  was  printed  at 
the  Overland  office,  and  this  brought 
these  story-tellers  into  their  weekly  ses- 
sion there,  where  they  seem  to  have  dis- 
counted all  the  knots  of  miners  and  the 
Bohemians  that  essayed  the  same  art. 
Doctor  Benton  especially,  a  pioneer  of 
the  pioneers,  had  an  exhaustive  experi 
ence  in  the  mines,  and  appreciated  it 
to  the  full  himself. 

Among  these  several  groups  of  story- 
tellers, Harte  sat,  taking  no  visible  notes, 
but  fitting  in  all  he  heard  to  his  own 
rendering  of  the  life  he  was  about  to  de- 
scribe. And  it  is  quite  possible  to  one 
who  knew  the  contributions  thus  given, 
to  trace  them  in  his  pages.  He  did  not, 
— any  more  than  other  story-writers  who 
know  their  art,  —  transfer  characters  or 
incidents  bodily  to  his  pages.     But  in  a 
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much  completer  sense  than  that  in 
which,  for  instance,  the  original  of  Dinah 
Morris  and  of  Hawthorne's  Hilda  have 
been  identified,  the  materials  out  of 
which  some  of  Harte's  most  famous 
characters  were  developed  can  be  found 
supplied  by  these  office  story-tellers. 

The  "gentlemanly  gambler"  is  per- 
haps Harte's  most  distinctive  creation. 
He  did  not  come  from  any  single  origi- 
nal, for  a  certain  outline  suggestion, 
which  could  be  idealized  into  him,  was 
widely  present  in  the  mines,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  In  a  place 
where  everybody  else  was  digging  in 
the  soil  or  wading  in  mud  and  water,  the 
gambler  was  naturally  the  one  clean 
and  well  dressed  man  ;  he  was  by  the 
necessity  of  his  calling  more  or  less  cool, 
watchful,  and  suave ;  and  where  he  had 
any  generous  dispositions,  he  showed 
them  more  whimsically  and  recklessly 
than  men  whose  money  was  earned. 
Add  to  these  traits  the  note  which  Harte 
himself  contributed,  out  of  literature 
rather  than  life,  and  which  was  the  key- 
note of  his  earlier  work,  — that  of  pictu- 
resque self-sacrifice,  —  and  we  have  all 
that  appears  in  Harte's  first  draft  of 
the  character  Oakhurst,  in  "  The  Out- 
casts of  Poker  Flat."  This  was  pub- 
lished in  January,  1869  ;  and  in  March, 
1870,  the  character  re-appears  in  Jack 
Hamlin,  the  finished  type  which  there- 
after runs  through  all  Harte's  work.  We 
are  so  familiar  with  Jack  Hamlin  that 
we  read  him  back  into  Oakhurst ;  but  a 
careful  reading  will  show  that  the  living 
qualities  of  Jack  are  not  in  the  first 
sketch  ;  Oakhurst  is  comparatively  only 
an  abstraction. 

Jack,  when  he  appears  on  the  scene, 
in  "Brown  of  Calaveras,"  is  character- 
ized by  "listless  and  grave  indifference,'' 
"closely  buttoned  figure  and  self-con- 
tained air,"  quiet,  "  decisive,  and  prompt 
action."  "  His  colorless  face  betrayed 
no  sign  ;  his  black  eyes,  quietly  obser- 
vant, glanced  indifferently  past  the 
legal   gentleman.     .     .     .     An    Indian 


stoicism,  —  said  to  be  an  inheritance 
from  his  maternal  ancestor,  —  stood  him 
in  good  service."  He  has  a  "narrow 
boot,"  and  he  is  called  Comanche  Jack. 
In  this  first  appearance  of  "  Brown  of 
Calaveras,"  the  story  turns  on  the  gam- 
bler's conquest  of  Brown's  beautiful 
wife,  although  his  "infelix  reputation 
naturally  precluded  any  open  intimacy 
with  the  family." 

Now  in  1869,  and  therefore  in  the  in- 
terval between  Oakhurst  and  Jack  Ham- 
lin, Harte  heard  "two  or  three  times" 
the  following  story,  which  I  tell  in  much 
the  same  words  as  those  in  which  it  was 
told  to  him, — at  all  events,  from  the 
same  lips.  Up  to  the  point  of  what  Cher- 
okee Bob  did  with  his  conquest,  the 
analogy  is  unmistakable :  after  that  point 
the  real  gambler  and  the  gambler  of  lit- 
erature diverge. 

He  was  the  most  peculiar  fellow ! 
He  was  pretty  as  a  picture.  He  was 
undersize, — he  was  small;  but  he  was 
just  the  prettiest  man  you  ever  saw.  He 
always  kept  his  hair  trimmed  so  nice, — 
soft,  straight,  jet  black  hair,  just  like  a 
woman's.  He  had  long,  black  eyelashes, 
and  his  eyebrows  were  penciled  right 
across  his  forehead  in  a  "delicate  arch, 
you  know,  going  off  finely  at  the  tips. 
You  'd  look  at  him,  and  you  'd  want  to 
keep  looking  at  him,  just  as  you  'd  look 
at  a  pretty  woman.  He  never  wore  any 
beard.  His  mustache  was  jet  black,  too, 
and  his  face  was  just  as  white  as  chalk, 
—  that  is,  it  was  dusky  Indian  color,  you 
know,  just  the  least  coppery  tinge,  but 
pale  and  clear,  and  his  eyebrows  and 
mustache  were  so  inky  black  they  made 
his  face  look  white. 

He  was  very  particular  about  his  ap- 
pearance. He  always  wore  a  long  fine 
cloth  overcoat,  trimmed  with  beaver  fur. 
Price  never  cut  any  figure  in  his  pur- 
chase,—  the  best  we  had  in  the  store  was 
none  too  good  for  him.  Always  wore 
gloves  on  the  street ;  his  hands  and  feet 
were  fine  and  little,  like  a  woman's,  and 
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he  was  so  proud  of  his  feet  that  he  was 
extravagant  about  his  boots,  and  always 
had  them  made  to  order, —  pay  any  price 
for  them,  —  fourteen  or  sixteen  dollars, 
you  know  ;  but  they  must  be  just  right. 

His  father  was  one  of  these  Hudson 
Bay  men,  a  voyageur,  you  know  ;  a  tall, 
handsome  Scotchman,  sandy  hair  and 
beard,  you  know.  He  had  traveled  down 
until  he  came  to  the  Red  River  country, 
and  there  he  married  a  squaw  ;  and  Cher- 
okee Bob  was  their  only  child. 

Well,  he  was  a  thorough  gambler, —  a 
gambler  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He 
would  take  the  last  cent  you  'd  got,  and 
smiling  just  as  pleasant  all  the  time.  I 
never  knew  him  to  use  any  rough  lan- 
guage ;  and  he  never  spoke  loud  or  blus- 
tered,—  never  said  much,  just  what  was 
necessary,  and  perfectly  quiet  and  cool, 
you  know ;  and  he  had  a  low,  pleasant 
voice  like  a  woman's. 

But  he  was  —  a  —  perfect  — ■  devil  ! 
You  knew  the  minute  you  looked  at  him 
that  he  could  n't  be  fooled  with.  He  al- 
ways wore  his  revolver  strapped  around 
his  waist, —  never  in  sight,  though, — and 
he  never  drew  it  unless  he  meant  to  use 
it.  And  when  he  did  draw,  everybody 
got  out  of  the  way,  for  he  was  a  dead 
shot.  Why,  my  store,  mind  you,  was 
eighty  feet  long,  and  I  've  seen  him 
shoot  the  spots  out  of  a  card,  one  after 
the  other,  the  whole  length  of  the  store, 
without  missing  once.  Not  very  often, 
because  it  would  have  been .  making  an 
exhibition,  you  know,  and  that  was  the 
last  thing  he  'd  do  ;  but  several  times,  on 
occasion.  He  was  brought  up  under 
Indian  rule  somewhat,  you  know,  and 
used  to  hardships  on  the  frontier  all  his 
life  ;  and  he  was  in  daily  practice  shoot- 
ing. Never  had  much  to  say,  —  a  man 
of  very  few  words  ;  when  he  was  playing 
he  never  said  a  word  except  about  the 
game  ;  and  always  just  soft,  and  even, 
and  still,  without  any  rough  words,  but 
everybody  listened,  for  they  knew  he 
meant  all  he  said.  But  he  was  as  pleas- 
ant and   gentlemanly  and   nice  as  any 


thoroughbred  gentleman  you  ever  met 
in  your  life. 

He  was  known  all  through  that  coun- 
try —  right  on  the  frontier  with  every 
new  camp ;  it  was  Cherokee  Bob  every- 
where. You  know  the  style  of  that  kind 
of  man.  They  used  to  work  up  and 
down  the  river,  start  out  in  parties  of 
four  or  five  ;  sometimes  there  would  be 
two  or  three  women  in  the  party,  but 
they  would  be  dressed  in  men's  clothes, 
and  when  they  started  out  you  would 
think  they  were  all  men.  When  they 
struck  a  camp  they  'd  pitch  their  tent, 
and  start  their  gambling  outfit.  The 
women  had  their  games,  too, —  roulette, 
you  know,  — that  was  generally  their 
game,  or  some  light  game  like  that. 
Cherokee  Bob  generally  worked  alone, 
though,  unless  it  was  some  very  new, 
remote  camp.  He  would  go  into  a  sa- 
loon, glance  around,  and  pick  out  the 
best  man,  ask  him  up  to  drink,  and  a 
game  generally  followed. 

Well,  these  fellows  used  to  congregate 
at  the  Dalles,  at  the  "Mount  Hood." 
That  was  the  famous  saloon  of  all  that 
country,  you  know.  It  was  kept  by 
Fielding  Brown — everybody  knew  Field- 
ing Brown,  up  and  down  the  river.  He 
was  a  sport,  and  he  was  in  with  all  the 
gamblers  in  the  country.  They  had  per. 
feet  confidence  in  him  ;  he  knew  all  their 
secrets,  and  never  gave  them  away.  He 
kept  a  little  suit  of  rooms,  you  know,  in 
the  rear  of  his  saloon,  where  they  went, 
you  know,  when  they  did  n't  want  togo  to 
a  hotel.  He  kept  a  first  rate  house.  The 
officers  of  the  garrisons  at  Fort  Dalles, 
Fort  Vancouver,  Fort  Simcoe,  Fort  Lap 
wai,  and  Fort  Colville,  when  they  were 
in  town,  made  a  sort  of  resort  there  too, 
for  they  knew  they  'd  get  the  best  accom- 
modations there.  They  could  eat  by 
themselves  when  they  wanted  to,  and 
everything  was  cooked  in  the  best  style. 
He  had  the  very  best  table, —  all  the  del- 
icacies,—  fresh  trout,  young  salmon,  and 
all  kinds  of  game.  Some  of  these  fel- 
lows   were    shootists,   you  know,    and 
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they  'd  bring  in  game,  and  whatever  was 
in  the  market  the  Mount  Hood  would 
have  it.  His  was  the  only  saloon,  you 
know,  the  only  one  that  could  afford  to 
pay  the  price.  The  officers  from  the 
Colonel  Wright,  too.  The  Colonel 
Wright  was  the  first  steamer  built  up 
there  to  run  on  the  Upper  Columbia. 
She  was  built  at  Deschutes,  and  all  the 
material  and  the  men  came  by  way  of  the 
Dalles.  But  Colonel  Wright  never  went 
there, —  he  never  went  there. 

Well,  of  course,  these  gamblers,  that 
was  their  headquarters,  too.  They  made 
it  a  resort.  Played  high  stakes,  you 
know, — all  night,  you  know,  and  that 
sort  of  business,  right  along. 

Well,  this  Cherokee  Bob,  he  traveled 
up  and  down  the  river,  and  he  would  take 
in  the  teamsters,  you  know.  They  were 
quite  a  good  income  to  him.  They  would 
take  their  long  trains,  loaded  with  all 
sorts  of  supplies,  away  up  in  the  country, 
and  make  good  wages ;  and  then  these 
gamblers  would  fleece  'em  all, — see? 
But  one  of  the  sources  of  income  for 
such  fellows  as  these  was  the  soldiers. 
You  see,  they  were  paid  off  every  month. 
Sutler 's  always  the  first  one  paid,  and 
then  if  there 's  anything  left,  it  goes  to 
the  other  fellows.  Well,  you  see,  these 
sort  of  fellows,  you  know,  —  Cherokee 
Bob, —  preyed  on  these  fellows. 

I  can't  tell  you,  of  course,  all  the 
scrapes  Cherokee  Bob  was  in  'cause  I 
don't  know  them.  I  had  staked  him 
when  he  was  broke  soon  after  I  came  to 
the  Dalles.  You  see  the  cue  was  given 
me  in  the  beginning,  when  I  first  went 
up  there,  you  know,  always  to  give  the 
gamblers  what  they  wanted,  because 
they  would  always  pay, — debts  of  honor, 
you  know ;  they  were  the  very  best  pay 
there  was.  So  I  would  always  stake 
them,  and  I  never  made  out  any  bill ; 
and  by  and  by  they  would  come  in  and 
say,  "  Well,  how  much  do  I  owe  ?  "  and  I 
would  turn  to  my  book  and  find  out ; 
and  then  they  would  always  pungle 
down. 


Well,  there  were  three  Neds  up  there 
formed  a  company.  I  was  express  agent 
at  the  Dalles,  you  know.  Wells,  Fargo 
didn't  go  beyond  Portland  then — this 
was  in  '59-60—  but  the  three  Neds  start- 
ed a  route  up  through  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  called  it  Tracy's  Express, 
—  Ned  Tracy,  Ned  James,  and  Ned 
Norton.  The  Dalles  was  the  key  to  the 
whole  country  then :  everything  going 
up  to  Eastern  Oregon,  Washington,  Ida- 
ho, and  Montana  was  distributed  from 
there,  and  all  the  gold  dust  was  sent 
down  there  to  be  shipped  to  Portland. 
We  ran  routes  every  two  or  three  days 
to  Walla  Walla,  Umatilla,  Lewiston,  Col- 
ville,  Canon  City,  Eagle  Creek,  and  ev- 
erywhere that  a  new  camp  was  opened. 

The  messengers  were  generally  a 
pretty  hard  lot.  They  had  to  run  through 
dangerous  country,  alive  with  Indians 
and  road  agents,  so  we  had  to  get  a  dare- 
devil lot.  They  had  to  be  straightfor- 
ward —  perfectly  trustworthy ;  but  all 
other  ways  they  were  rough.  Of  course, 
they  were  right  in  with  all  these  gam- 
blers, you  know.  So  I  naturally  got 
more  or  less  intimate  with  them  too,  and 
I  had  done  this  fellow  Bob  a  good  many 
favors,  you  know,  so  he  felt  first  rate 
toward  me,  and  was  ready  to  do  anything 
he  could  for  me. 

The  particular  thing  I  tell  you  was  in 
the  middle  of  winter.  Two  men  came 
into  my  store  one  day.  One  of  these 
men  was  a  soldier,  whom  I  had  seen 
about  the  post.  He  was  a  scoundrel,  the 
worst  kind.  The  other  was  a  rancher 
from  up  country,  who  had  a  gold  watch 
he  wanted  sent  down  to  Portland  to  be 
repaired.  I  took  the  watch,  and  told  him 
to  come  in  again,  and  I  sent  it  to  Port- 
land, and  in  course  of  time  it  came  back 
by  express. 

Well,  one  day  the  same  two  men  came 
in  again  ;  and  as  it  happened,  Cherokee 
Bob  was  sitting  in  the  store.  The  rancher 
asked  for  the  watch.  I  brought  it  out, 
and  he  asked  how  much  the  bill  was. 
When  I  told  him,  he  said  he  had  n't  got 
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the  money,  and  would  either  send  for  it 
or  come  in  again  and  get  it.  In  an  hour 
or  two  the  soldier  came  back,  and  said 
the  rancher  was  busy  packing  to  go  out 
home,  and  had  sent  him  to  get  the 
watch.  He  threw  the  money  on  the  coun- 
ter, and  I  brought  out  the  watch,  and 
asked  him  to  sign  a  receipt.  He  signed 
the  rancher's  name,  and  then  I  made  him 
sign  his  own,  too. 

He  hadn't  been  gone  long  when  in 
walks  this  rancher,  and  asks  for  his 
watch. 

"Your  watch,"  says  I.  "Why,  that 
other  fellow  has  been  in  and  got  it,"  and 
I  showed  him  the  receipt. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that," 
says  he.     "  I  want  my  watch." 

"  I  told  him  the  other  fellow  had  got 
it,  but  he  wouldn't  listen,  but  kept  on 
saying  he  'd  got  to  have  his  watch  or  the 
money  for  it,  and  began  to  talk  rough. 
Says  I,  "  Look  here,  you  got  to  stop  that 
right  here  "  ;  and  he  knew  enough  to 
keep  an  even  tongue  in  his  head.  I  saw 
he  was  about  half  drunk,  though,  and  so 
I  asked  him  how  much  his  watch  was 
worth.  He  said  he  wanted  sixty  dollars 
for  it.  "  Now,"  says  I,  "you  wait  here 
while  I  go  see  my  lawyer.  If  he  says  to 
give  you  the  money,  you  get  it  ;  if  he 
don't,  you  don't  get  a  cent." 

Well, he  begun  to  abuse  me  again  then. 
I  just  reached  under  the  counter,  then, 
and  pulled  out  my  revolver. 

"  If  you  say  another  word  of  that," 
says  I,  "  I  '11  blow  your  infernal  head 
right  off.  I  don't  propose  to  take  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  If  you  keep  civil,  you 
can  wait  here  in  the  store ;  if  you  don't, 
out  you  go." 

That  quieted  him,  and  I  went  off  and 
told  the  lawyer.  He  said  the  best  thing 
for  me  to  do  was  to  pay  the  money,  so  I 
went  back  and  paid  it. 

"  I  understand  all  this  game,"  says  I. 
"  You  fellows  put  it  up  between  you  for 
him  to  come  in  and  get  that  watch.  You 
will  have  the  watch  and  the  money  both 
before  you  get  home.     That  soldier  was 


dead  broke  when  he  came  in  here  be- 
fore, and  he  could  n't  have  got  the  money 
anywhere  else  in  that  time.  You  gave 
it  to  him  to  come  get  the  watch  and  rob 
me.     Now  you  get  out  of  here." 

Now  all  this  time  Cherokee  Bob  sat 
still  in  the  store  ;  but  when  the  rancher 
was  gone,  he  spoke  up. 

"  You  were  a  fool  to  pay  that  money 
without  getting  even,"  says  he. 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  I  '11  tell  you  what 
my  idea  is  :  I  think  I  stand  a  pretty  good 
chance  to  get  even  yet." 

"Well,  I  'm  going  up  the  river  tomor- 
row," says  Cherokee  Bob,  "  and  I  '11  keep 
my  eye  on  that  other  fellow.  He  is  a 
deserter, — I  know  him.  If  I  find  anything 
that  I  can  put  you  onto,  I  '11  let  you 
know." 

So  time  passed  along  several  weeks, 
and  in  walked  Cherokee  Bob  and  passed 
the  time  of  day,  —  gloves  on,  and  hair  all 
nice,  and  his  fine  overcoat,  fur  turned  up 
about  his  head,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
He  asked  me  to  drink,  and  I  said  I  did  n't 
drink  in  the  morning,  but  I  took  him  to 
the  back  of  the  store  where  the  liquor 
was,  and  told  him  to  help  himself.  When 
he  had  finished  drinking,  says  he,  "I  've 
got  some  good  news  for  you." 

Well,  I  asked  him  what,  and  says  he, 
"If  you  've  got  the  sand,  you  can  get  your 
money  back.  That  fellow  that  robbed  you 
has  just  come  in  from  up  country,  and 
he's  in  Jack  Oliver's  saloon."  (That 
was  another  of  these  resorts,  you  know. 
Jack  was  a  pretty  nice  sort  of  a  fellow.) 
11  He  's  been  sitting  up  all  night,"  says 
Bob,  "  gambling  and  drinking,  and  he  is 
as  ugly  as  ever  you  saw  in  your  life." 
He  asked  me  if  I  had  the  sand. 

I  said  we  'd  try  it,  anyhow. 

So  we  started  out.  Cherokee  Bob  said 
to  be  ready  for  trouble.  "  If  you  get 
after  him,  he  won't  give  you  any  show 
in  the  world.  It  will  be  shoot  at  sight. 
Have  you  got  any  weapons  ? " 

I  said,  "  No,  I  have  n't  got  any." 

"Well,  never  mind,"  says  he.  "I'll 
see  you  through." 
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We  went  in  to  Oliver's.  Jack  was 
•right  behind  the  counter.  ".Hullo,"  he 
says,  "  what  the  devil  are  you  here  for  ?  " 

We  told  him  we  were  going  to  take 
this  man. 

"  Good  God  !  "  says  he.  "  Do  you  what 
you  're  undertaking  ?  He's  behind  that 
door,  gambling  and  drinking,  with  a  big 
navy  revolver  on  the  table  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  a  knife  in  his  boot,  and  he  's 
sworn  that  nobody  shall  take  him  alive. 
He  's  been  going  on  all  night,  and  he  is 
as  ugly  as  he  can  be." 

We  said  we  guessed  we  'd  try  it,  any- 
way. 

"Well,"  says  he,  "if  you're  going  to 
try,  that  let 's  me  out !  Just  wait  a  mo- 
ute,"  says  he,  "till  I  get  out  of  this  "; 
and  he  shoves  out  his  money  drawer, 
and  empties  it  out  into  his  handkerchief, 
and  jumps  over  the  counter.  "Now, 
you  can  have  the  shebang  to  yourselves," 
says  he,  and  started  for  the  door. 

"  Now,"  said  Cherokee  Bob, "let's  plan 
this  before  we  run  any  risks.  I  know 
just  where  he  is.  He  is  sitting  facing 
that  door,  with  a  large  navy  revolver  on 
the  table.  The  other  man  has  his  back 
to  the  door.  Beside  him,  two  or  three 
feet  away,  is  a  window.  We  step  to  the 
door  together,  you  open  it,  and  I  draw 
a  bead  on  him  over  your  shoulder  before 
he  can  grab  his  pistol.  He  wont  wait 
for  any  talk,  —  he  '11  grab  for  it  when 
he  hears  the  door  open.  But  I  '11  look 
out  for  him.  Then  you  step  right  in  and 
throw  his  revolver  right  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  don't  let  him  get  his  hands 
clown  to  his  knife." 

"All  right,"  says  I.  I  opened  the 
door  and  he  looked  up ;  but  Cherokee 
Bob  had  his  bead  drawn  over  my  shoul- 
der, and  sings  out  to  him  in  his  quiet 
voice,  "Don't  you  move,  or  you're  a 
dead  man." 

I  jumped  at  the  table,  you  know,  and 
caught  his  revolver  and  slashed  it  right 
through  the  window,  and  grabbed  his 
arms  as  he  reached  down  for  his  knife, 
and  twisted  them  right  up  behind  him. 


Bob  walked  straight  forward,  with  his 
little  gun  right  on  him,  and  pulled  a  big 
silk  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
we  soon  had  him  tied.  The  other  man 
dropped  right  down  on  the  floor,  out  of 
range  of  fire,  you  know,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  Cherokee  Bob's  voice.  O,  my, 
the  man  did  cuss  us  for  all  there  was  in 
it  !  But  we  handed  him  over  to  the 
sheriff.  And  I  got  my  suit  against  him, 
and  we  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
you  know,  for  the  military  authorities 
took  him  down  to  Vancouver,  and  he  was 
tried  as  a  deserter  and  convicted.  He  'd 
sworn  right  up  and  down  that  he  'd  kill 
anybody  that  undertook  to  take  him. 
My  wife  didn't  know  anything  about  that 
for  a  long  time. 

Well,  of  course,  you  know,  that  made 
Cherokee  Bob  one  of  the  strongest 
friends  I  could  find. 

Afterward,  this  Cherokee  Bob  —  you 
see  there  was  a  man  in  town  that  was  a 
carpenter.  Hemadecon siderable  money 
and  spent  it  on  his  wife  and  children. 
He  was  a  nice  sort  of  man,  and  very 
fond  of  his  family  ;  and  he  had  a  right 
to  be,  for  the  children  were  pretty,  and 
his  wife  was  one  of  the  prettiest,  nicest 
women  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  She 
was  tall,  and  a  blonde,  with  a  big  coil  of 
blonde  hair,  and  those  pretty,  refined 
features,  you  know, — a  regular  hand- 
some, refined  woman.  And  you  could 
see  she  had  been  brought  up  a  lady, 
from  her  delicate  ways.  How  she  and 
Cherokee  Bob  ever  could  have  got  ac- 
quainted was  the  mystery  ;  there  was  no 
way  any  one  could  imagine  she  would 
ever  meet  him,  you  know ;  but  here  one 
day  they  had  disappeared  together. 
Then  the  whole  town  knew.  O,  my ! 
there  was  the  biggest  kind  of  excitement 
then  ;  nobody  had  ever  thought  of  such 
a  thing,  or  that  she  was  the  sort  of  a 
woman  to  run  away  with  a  gambler,  you 
know. 

The  first  strike  they  made  that  we 
knew  of  was  Walla  Walla.  They  stopped 
there  a  few  days,  and  had  a  good  time. 
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One  night  he  took  her  to  the  theater, 
and  there  he  had  a  row  with  some  sol- 
diers, and  shot  one  or  two  of  them.  So 
she  secreted  him,  and  got  him  out  of 
town,  —  had  horses,  you  know,  outside 
of  town,  and  got  people  to  help  them.  So 
they  got  clear  there. 

Next  thing  they  turned  up  at  Salmon 
River  Diggings.  That  was  a  new  camp, 
—  called  Florence  since.  They  opened 
a  saloon  there,  and  she  tended  bar,  and 
helped  him,  and  he  played  cards  and 
roped  in  the  miners. 

That  was  regular  old  style  miners' 
business.  They'd  have  piles  of  gold  on 
the  table  —you  never  saw  anything  like 
it, —  never !  I  '11  tell  you  why.  The 
miners  got  gold  there  by  the  shovelful, 
it  was  so  plentiful ;  but  it  was  very  poor 
quality, — never  passed  for  more  than  $12 
an  ounce.  So  it  was  piled  on  the  tables 
in  great  big  bag's,  and  every  bag  drawn 
on  to  the  amount  of  the  bet. 

Well,  they  had  the  run  of  the  town 
there  for  a  long  time.  I  made  a  business 
trip  up  there, —  a  collecting  trip  ;  there 
were  some  large  collections,  and  I 
thought  I  had  better  go  myself  than 
send  anybody  ;  and  attend  to  my  express 
business  at  the  same  time,  you  know.  I 
took  the  boat  to  Lewiston,  and  there 
I  bought  a  horse  to  go  the  rest  of  the 
Away.  The  first  day  we  went  over  the 
mountains,  and  reached  the  Camas 
Prairie.  Camas  Prairie  is  a  wide  plain, 
just  over  the  Idaho  line,  with  a  creek 
lined  with  cottonwoods  running  through 
the  middle.  You  'd  think,  as  you  looked 
at  it  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  that 
you  could  cross  it  in  two  or  three  hours. 
But  if  you  made  an  early  start  in  the 
morning,  you  would  reach  the  Cotton- 
wood House  on  the  creek  at  one  o'clock, 
and  by  pushing  hard  you  could  get  to 
the  other  side  by  night. 

When  we  got  to  the  Cottonwood 
House  we  saw  several  horses  in  the  cor- 
ral but  not  a  soul  in  sight,  so  we  asked 
the  landlord  whose  they  were. 

"  Road  agents,"  says  he. 


Then  he  said,  "  They  don't  want  to  be 
seen,  of  course ;  but  they  won't  bother 
you,  because  they  know  you  have  n't  got 
anydust  with  you.  You  look  out  for  them 
when  you  're  coming  back,  though.  Just 
come  in  here,"  he  said,  "  and  I  '11  show 
you  something." 

So  he  took  us  into  the  house,  and  just 
turned  the  mattress  back  from  the  bunks, 
you  know,  and  showed  me  about  a  dozen 
rifles. 

Well,  I  got  to  the  other  side  of  the 
prairie  —  By  the  way  !  You  know  that 
lady  that  was  such  a  great  traveler  ?  — 
Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer  ?  Well,  now,  when 
we  got  on  to  White  Bird,  —  White  Bird 
is  a  spur  of  the  Salmon  River  Mountains, 
—  miles  away  from  any  place,  we  met 
her,  walking  along  all  alone  through  the 
snow, —  book  in  her  hand,  you  know,  and 
roll  of  manuscript  under  her  arm.  Three 
or  four  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
mind  you  !  She  had  on  light  clothing, 
you  know,  just  like  summer  clothing; 
and  there  she  was,  walking  along  away 
off  there  on  the  White  Bird,  by  herself, 
and  looking  around  her  as  unconcerned 
as  ever  you  saw  in  your  life.  And  the 
country  full  of  Indians  and  road  agents ! 
Three  road  agents  were  hung  in  Lewis- 
ton  just  before  I  got  there  on  my  way 
back,  and  one  was  taken  back  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  hung  there.  Why, 
the  very  next  day  we  met  a  party  taking 
one  down  to  Lewiston,— I  helped  guard 
him  over  night  on  the  way.  This  was 
Clubfoot  Jack,  who  was  hung  at  Lewis- 
ton  soon  after.  It  did  n't  seem  to  discour- 
age them  any, —  there  seemed  to  be  just 
as  many  round. 

Well,  we  stopped  and  had  a  talk  with 
Madame  Pfeiffer  :  she  said  she  was  get- 
ting materials  for  a  book.  We  asked 
her  if  she  was  n't  afraid.  She  said,  no, 
she  was  n't  afraid ;  everybody  treated  her 
nicely ;  the  country  was  pretty  rough,  but 
nobody  had  said  a  rough  word  to  her; 
said  the  Indians  all  treated  her  well,  — 
never  had  any  trouble  with  the  Indians. 
So  we  rode  on,  and  she  walked  off  alone 
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over  the  snow,  with  her  book  in  her 
hand. 

Well,  I  had  n't  been  in  Salmon  River 
Diggings  long  when  I  struck  Cherokee 
Bob  :  I  collected  what  was  due  me  at  the 
main  store,  and  then  started  down  the 
street,  —  there  was  just  one  street,  you 
know,  and  the  houses  were  built  on  each 
side  of  it ;  and  there  he  stood,  in  the  door 
of  his  saloon,  you  know,  as  I  went  by. 

Of  course  he  sung  out  to  me  to  come 
in.  Then  he  wanted  to  introduce  me  to 
his  wife,  he  said  ;  and  he  brought  out 
this  blonde  woman. 

"And  while  you're  here,"  says  he, 
"  you  own  this  house.  You  come  in  and 
drink,  and  smoke  the  cigars,  and  use  the 
billiard  tables,  and  it  won't  cost  you  a 
cent."  Billiard  tables  a  dollar  a  game, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know. 

Well,  then,  he  made  an  appointment 
for  me  to  come  in  and  take  dinner  with 
them,  —  said  his  wife  would  get  up  a 
real  nice,  A  number  one  dinner.  Mind 
you,  an  A  number  one  dinner  meant  all 
sorts  of  canned  goods  at  a  dollar  a  can, 
bacon  at  a  dollar  a  pound,  and  everything 
of  the  best. 

So  I  went  round,  you  know,  and  it  was 
a  first  rate  dinner,  and  all  served  nicely, 
and  both  of  them  as  friendly  and  nice  as 
ever  you  saw  in  your  life.  I  never  let 
on,  you  know,  that  I  'd  known  her  in  the 
Dalles,  though  she  lived  right  across  the 
street  from  us  there.  Of  course  I  did  n't 
know  her  only  as  Mrs.  Cherokee  Bob. — 
No,  Bob  was  never  what  you  could  call 
sentimental, — never  seemed  to  care 
much  for  women.  He  was  self-con- 
tained, you  know  ;  seemed  to  be  made  of 
steel, —  did  n't  vibrate.  But  he  seemed 
fond  of  her,  and  she  was  very  much  in 
love  with  him. 

It  was  on  my  way  back  from  this  trip 
that  I  came  very  near  being  taken  in  by 
road  agents  myself,  and  lost  my  horse. 
I  left  with  Gus  Wood'ard,  a  packer,  — 
you  might  put  the  name  down,  because 
everybody  knew  Gus  Wood'ard,  —  to 
come  down  the  mountain.     He  had  a  bie 


pack  train  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Camas  prairie.  I  bid 
all  the  fellows  goodby,  and  we  started 
early,  so  as  to  get  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  that  day. 

I  did  n't  do  it,  though.  I  only  got 
down  to  Bennett's,  at  what  was  called 
Slate  Creek.  This  man  Bennett  was  a 
friend  of  mine.  He  kept  the  Slate  Creek 
House  ;  well,  the  Slate  Creek  House  was 
a  log  cabin  ;  it  was  a  regular  log  cabin, 
built  of  heavy  logs,  and  with  a  heavy  log 
roof.  The  openings  for  doors  and  windows 
were  pretty  small,  and  had  tight  shutters; 
the  shutters  were  made  on  purpose,  you 
know,  to  barricade  inside  against  the 
Indians.  There  were  no  bedrooms, — 
the  whole  crowd  lay  right  down  in  front 
of  the  fire  ;  every  man  furnished  his  own 
blanket.  There  was  a  big  open  fire- 
place, where  they  burned  whole  logs. 
One  end  was  portioned  off  for  Bennett's 
own  room,  and  the  other  for  a  granary. 

When  we  went  in,  we  found  several  men 
there  ahead  of  us,  and  we  asked  them  all 
up  to  drink  with  us.  I  did  n't  know  'em 
—  in  fact,  Gus  didn't  know  only  a  few 
of  'em.  After  two  or  three  drinks,  we 
sat  down,  and  went  to  smoking  our  pipes. 
Pretty  soon  Bennett  got  up  and  went 
outside.  As  he  passed  he  pinched  my 
arm,  —  gave  me  the  signal,  you  know. 
He  went  out  and  I  followed  him.  He 
says,  "  Good  God,  man  !  do  you  know 
that  the  house  is  full  of  road  agents  ?  " 

Now,  mind  you,  this  Bennett  was  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  I  'd  done  him  sever- 
al favors,  you  know ;  fitted  him  out,  as 
people  do  up  there. 

"  Now,"  says  he,  "  I  'm  going  to  have 
you  and  Gus  sleep  with  your  traps  in 
the  granary.  These  fellows  know  that 
you  've  got  dust  with  you,  and  they  mean 
to  take  you  in.  But  I  've  got  it  planned 
out  how  to  fix  you.  I  '11  come  and  rout 
you  out  when  they  're  asleep,  and  you 
get  out  of  the  window.  I  '11  feed  your 
horses,  give  them  a  good  feed,  and  then 
take  them  right  across  the  creek,  and 
have  them  saddled  ready  for.  you." 
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He  was  to  put  me  on  the  trail  —  put 
us  both  on  the  trail. 

Well,  of  course  we  could  n't  sleep 
much.  We  listened  for  the  road  agents 
to  get  quiet,  and  listened  for  Bennett. 
We  talked  it  over,  and  made  up  our 
minds  what  to  do,  and  got  ready  for  a 
rush.  Gus  thought  if  we  rode  hard  we 
could  make  his  camp  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  by  two  or  three  o'clock,  or 
perhaps  by  daylight. 

After  a  while,  the  signal  came,  on  the 
window,  and  we  handed  out  our  traps, 
—  gold  dust  and  stuff,  —  and  crawled 
through  the  window.  It  was  hardly  big 
enough  to  squeeze  through,  but  we  didn't 
make  much  noise.  There  was  a  little 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  light 
enough  to  see.  We  paid  our  bill,  saw  that 
everything  was  packed  in  good  shape, 
crossed  the  creek,  and  started  off  as 
quietly  as  we  could.  The  other  horses 
were  in  the  corral,  and  the  road  agents 
were  lying  down  asleep  on  the  floor. 

Apparently,  it  was  n't  a  great  while 
before  they  discovered  we  were  gone. 
At  any  rate,  they  rousted  out,  and  start- 
ed on  our  trail.  They  never  overtook 
us,  though. 

Gus  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
trail,  and  I  was  n't,  so  he  led  the  way, 
and  I  followed  close  after  him.  The 
trail  wound  along  a  high  bluff,  you  know, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Salmon  river,  and 
was  covered  with  light  snow,  two  or  three 
inches  thick.  We  got  on  all  right  for 
several  miles,  and  then,  right  at  a  very 
particularly  bad  place,  the  trail  had  been 
cut  by  another  gang  of  road  agents, 
who  were  laying  for  the  express  messen- 
ger. Gus  saw  it  as  he  came  to  it,  and 
his  horse,  you  know,  sprang  over  it.  But 
in  jumping,  he  loosened  the  ground  on 
the  edge,  and  it  went  down,  and  made 
the  break  worse  than  it  was  before. 

He  sung  out  to  me,  but  I  was  too  close 
behind,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew,  my 
horse  went  over.  I  threw  my  feet  out 
of  the  stirrups,  and  tried  to  jump  with 
my  knees,  but  there  was  n't  time,  and 


we  both  went  down.  The  horse  screamed 
just  like  a  human  being — you  've  no  idea. 
You  never  heard  it,  did  you  ?  Well,  you 
don't  want  to  ;  it 's  an  awful  thing  to 
hear  ;  the  horse  screamed  just  like  a  — 
person.  And  that  was  the  last  I  knew 
until  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  bank  of 
the  Salmon  River,  and  Gus  rubbing  me 
with  snow  to  bring  me  to. 

I  was  pretty  well  used  up.  I  had  on 
leggins,  you  know,  and  it  cut  right  down 
through  those  leggins,  you  know,  and 
tore  my  shin,  from  the  knee  to  the  instep, 
and  in  some  places  to  the  bone.  My  jaw 
was  broken,  too,  and  a  piece,  front  teeth 
and  gums,  held  only  by  one  little  piece  of 
flesh,  and  the  sharp,  broken  edge  cutting 
like  a  knife  at  every  move. 

Gus  had  taken  his  horse  off  the  trail, 
so  he  led  him  back,  and  helped  me  up, 
and  put  me  on  his  horse, — mine  was 
killed. 

We  could  n't  take  off  any  of  the  traps, 
only  the  gold  dust,  you  know.  We  held 
a  council  of  war,  and  decided  to  leav  e 
everything  else,  and  take  the  dust  from 
both  horses.  Gus  led  the  horse,  with 
me  on,  and  that  and  the  gold  dust  was 
about  all  that  the  horse  could  stagger 
under. 

We  got  to  camp  about  daylight.  Of 
course  you  know  how  they  are  formed, 
— you  know  what  the  camp  is  ;  they  form 
in  a  ring,  with  their  cargoes  in  the  cen- 
ter. Well,  for  three  days  the  only  thing 
I  could  take  was  to  take  an  old  pipe  and 
suck  coffee  in  through  it.  I  was  in 
pretty  bad  shape  when  we  got  to  Lewis- 
ton  ;  I  went  to  the  dentist,  and  got  fixed 
up  enough  to  show  myself  to  my  wife. 
She  never  knew  all  about  that  scrape  for 
a  long  time ;  then  I  told  her.  After  I 
got  to  the  Dalles  I  was  in  the  dentist's 
hands  for  a  week,  and  he  had  a  pretty 
hard  job  putting  me  together  again. 

Well,  that  was  all  the  adventure  there 
was  to  it.  Got  through  with  that  trip. 
I  have  n't  made  much  of  Cherokee  Bob, 
afterall.  Well,  now  Cherokee  Bob  comes 
in. 
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You  see  Salmon  River  Diggings,  like 
all  those  mushroom  towns,  grow  pretty 
fast,  and  a  good  many  respectable  people 
came  in.  So  the  next  New  Year's  they 
were  going  to  have  a  grand  holiday,  and 
give  a  first  rate  ball.  Well,  after  the 
ball  was  fairly  going,  in  walks  Cherokee 
Bob,  all  dressed  up  as  nice  as  a  pin,  and 
his  blonde  madam.  He  always  dressed 
her  well.  Of  course,  he  was  going  to 
have  a  place  on  the  floor.  The  ladies  all 
quit,  and  the  gentlemen  had  to  form  a 
committee,  —  they  got  together,  and 
talked  it  all  over,  and  decided  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  tell  him  he  must  quit. 

He  was  going  to  draw  blood  on  the 
spot.  They  told  him  that  would  n't  do  : 
it  was  n't  any  place,  — there  were  ladies 
present,  and  all  that,  you  know. 

So  then  says  he,  "  I  '11  go  away,  but  I 
shall  shoot  every  man  of  you  at  sight 
tomorrow  on  the  street." 

He  saw  it  was  no  use  to  stick  to  it 
that  night, —  there  would  be  no  dancing 
as  long  as  he  stayed  ;  so  he  had  to  take 
his  wife  away. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  next  day 
there  was  very  little  business  done  in 
that  camp.  Every  one  was  armed,  and 
prepared  for  business.  You  see,  they 
knew  he  meant  to  kill  them,  and  they 
knew  he  could  do  it  if  he  got  a  show,  so 
they  were  on  the  lookout. 

Cherokee  Bob  comes  out  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  makes  his 
appearance  on  the  street.  There  was 
considerable  snow  on  the  ground.  He 
had  a  loaded  six-shooter  in  each  hand, 
and  the  first  head  he  saw  he  went  for  it, 
like  a  Donny brook  fair. 

That  shot  was  the  signal.  They 
rushed  out, — a  man  out  of  the  door  of 
every  cabin, — and  the  firing  began.  He 
fired  back  at  the  crowd.  Now  I  can't 
tell  what  damage  was  done  to  them  :  but 
they  all  started  pumping  lead  into  him. 
From  every  side,  you  know, — the  whole 
town  against  this  one  man.  He  stood 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  as  cool 
and  handsome  as  ever,  and  every  head 


he  saw  he  fired  at  it.  He  was  filled  full 
of  lead,  but  he  stood  still  and  fired.  By 
and  by  he  fell,  but  he  propped  himself 
up  on  one  elbow,  and  went  on  shooting. 

And  all  this  time  his  blonde  lady  stood 
in  the  door  of  the  saloon  right  by,  look- 
ing at  him. 

By  and  by  he  sang  out  to  her  that 
he  'd  fired  his  last  shot.  She  turned 
round,  and  ran  in  and  got  him  another 
loaded  revolver,  and  came  right  out 
among  the  bullets,  and  knelt  down  by 
him  and  put  the  pistol  into  his  hand, 
and  held  his  hand  to  shoot  again.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  got  in  that  shot 
or  not ;  he  was  about  gone,  and  in  a  min- 
ute he  was  dead. 

They  hustled  her  out  of  camp  after 
that,  and  I  never  knew  what  became  of 
her.  But  that  was  the  end  of  Cherokee 
Bob. 

The  degree  of  idealization  the  charac- 
ter has  been  through,  and  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  true  to  life,  becomes  very 
clear  from  this  plain  and  literal  story  of 
the  remarkable  Red  River  half-breed, 
blackleg  and  gentleman.  Of  course  much 
in  him  that  Harte  has  made  typical  was 
really  his  individual  quality,  —  or  per- 
haps more  truly  his  race  quality  ;  so  that, 
singularly  enough,  much  has  gone  into 
the  tradition  of  the  American  gambler 
in  Calif ornia  that  is  in  fact  characteristic 
of  the  northern  Indian,  of  whatever  call- 
ing. 

Bret  Harte  is  scarcely  responsible  for 
this  appropriation  of  traits  from  one  type 
and  race  to  another,  for  he  has  kept  the 
Indian  blood  in  Jack  Hamlin,  and  dis- 
tinctly credited  to  it  some  of  his  quality. 

The  final  touch  of  self-sacrifice  is  really 
the  only  purely  fictitious  touch.  It  is 
possible  that  it  was  imported  into  the 
story  of  Cherokee  Bob  from  some  other 
blackleg ;  but  it  is  too  distinctly  literary, 
and  too  common  in  all  the  school  of 
writing  to  which  Harte  belongs,  to  make 
this  probable.  Like  any  other  Indian, 
Bob  was  easily  capable  of  giving  his  life 
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for  a  friend,  and  very  susceptible  to  con- 
siderations of  gratitude.  But  the  roman- 
tic vagabond,  riding  away  from  tempta- 
tion, and  lifting  his  beautiful  tenor  voice 
to  the  rosy  dawn,  was  scarcely  Cherokee 
Bob. 

Yet  it  is  after  all  more  by  a  deft  ar- 
rangement  of  the   lights  and  shadows 


than  by  any  distinct  alteration,  that  the 
real  character  has  passed  into  the  ideal- 
ized one  ;  and  that  is  where  the  power 
of  the  great  literary  artist  comes  in.  An 
admirable  study  of  method  is  supplied 
by  this  character  of  the  picturesque  gam- 
bler, before  and  after  passing  through 
that  transfiguring  power. 

M.    W.  Shinn. 


CONCEALED  WEAPONS  AND  CRIMES. 


The  increase  of  crimes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, in  the  United  States,  is  without 
parallel  in  any  other  of  the  enlightened 
nations  of  the  globe.  This  increase  is 
not  peculiar  to  any  State  or  locality.  It 
is  general  throughout  the  land,  although 
it  is  more  marked  in  States  and  cities 
that  contain  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple of  mixed  or  different  nationality  and 
of  different  State  nativity.  Of  the  large 
cities,  New  York  and  San  Francisco  lead 
in  this  respect.  They  are  more  cosmo- 
politan in  their  populations  than  any 
other  cities  of  the  republic,  and  only 
London  and  Paris  in  the  old  world  ap- 
proach the  two  in  this  feature.  But  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Pacific  States  excel  every 
other  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the 
proportion  of  population  not  born  upon 
the  soil.  This  is  readily  accounted  for, 
in  the  comparative  newness  of  the  Pacific 
States,  and  the  emigration  hither  of  ad- 
venturers from  every  section  of  the 
Union  and  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  In  the  older  States  the  great 
proportion  of  the  population  are  of  native 
birth,  and  bred  to  mutual  assimilation  in 
habits.  On  this  coast  there  is  the  con- 
tinual chafing  of  different  races  brought 
into  daily  contact,  and  the  process  of 
assimilation  is  rarely  thorough,  even  be- 
tween those  bred  in  different  sections  of 


our  own  country.  The  peculiar  dialects 
are  maintained,  and  with  these  the  home- 
lier ways. 

It  is  in  the  principal  cities,  however, 
that  the  increase  of  crimes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  is  conspicuously  appar- 
ent. The  causes  of  this  deplorable  in- 
crease are  manifest.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  Samuel  Colt,  in  1835,  of  the 
revolving  pistol,  the  knife  and  bludgeon 
were  the  common  weapons  of  the  assas- 
sin and  ruffian.  The  dueling  pistol  was 
the  weapon  of  those  who  sought  to  sat- 
isfy honor  according  to  the  code.  The 
clumsy  horse  pistol  or  holster  pistol  was 
too  unwieldy  to  be  carried  on  the  per- 
son, and  could  not  be  concealed  unless 
in  the  folds  of  a  cloak  or  overcoat.  It 
was  unsuited  to  the  ordinary  pocket. 
The  revolving  pistol  made  shooting 
easy.  At  first  these  weapons  were  of 
large  patcern,  of  army  or  navy  size,  and 
not  adapted  to  the  pocket ;  the  small  but 
effective  derringer  pistol  alone  was  con- 
venient for  that  method  of  arming.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  not  until  the  manu- 
facture of  revolvers  of  small  size,  suitable 
to  easy  concealment  on  the  person,  was 
the  increase  of  crimes  of  violence  and 
bloodshed  so  alarming. 

Colt's  revolvers  were  first  used  as  ef- 
fective war  weapons  in  the  Texan  strug- 
gle  for  independence  against   Mexico. 
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After  that  war,  their  use  became  com- 
mon in  Texas  among  the  people.  It 
was  a  wild  country,  and  much  lawless- 
ness prevailed  ;  the  war  had  accustomed 
the  people  to  bloody  scenes  and  small 
regard  for  human  life.  In  their  personal 
quarrels,  the  "word  and  a  blow"  was 
changed  to  a  word  and  a  shot.  Instead 
of  a  knock-down,  there  came  the  death 
wound.  The  more  desperate  and  reck- 
less acquired  the  devilish  pride  of  swell- 
ing their  list  of  victims,  and  nicked  upon 
the  pistol  barrel  the  record,  as  the  proud 
hunter  exhibits  his  trophies  of  the  chase. 

The  war  of  the  United  States  with 
Mexico  gave  fresh  impetus  to  this  spirit 
of  lawlessness,  and  the  value  of  human 
life  fell  lower  in  the  scale.  The  carnage 
of  the  battle-field  wrought  upon  the  av- 
erage soldier  the  change  in  valuation  of 
life  that  repeated  scenes  of  blood  invari- 
ably cause.  After  the  volunteers  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  crimes  of  violence  and  blood 
visibly  increased.  The  revolver  had  be- 
come a  cheaper  and  a  handier  weapon. 
Reduced  in  size  to  the  capacity  of  or- 
dinary pockets,  it  could  be  concealed 
about  the  person,  and  drawn  for  use  in 
an  instant.  The  hip  pocket  was  invented 
for  its  readier  carriage.  "  Heeled  "  with 
it,  the  possessor  was  nerved  to  afearless- 
ness  that  was  not  natural,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment of  excitement  or  of  anger  the  mad 
impulse  overcame  the  judgment,  and  to 
draw  and  shoot  was  the  act  of  the  instant, 
which  never  could  be  remedied  or  re- 
called, even  if  forever  regretted,  and 
punished  by  ignominious  death,  life-long 
imprisonment,  or  a  life  of  self-reproach 
and  wretchedness. 

The  criminal  statistics  of  New  York 
City  show  the  increase  of  this  order  of 
crime  better  than  the  record  tobefound 
in  any  other  city  of  the  Union  :  as  has 
been  said,  it  is,  except  San  Francisco,  of 
more  cosmopolitan  make-up  in  popula- 
tion. Official  records  show  that  for  the 
fifteen  years  ending  1 845,  there  were  only 
nine  convictions  for  murder  in  that  city; 


fifty-one  of  manslaughter;  and  sixty-two 
of  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  Acquittals 
of  those  indicted  for  murder  or  man- 
slaughter were  very  rare  in  those  years. 
Richard  P.  Robinson,  the  slayer  of 
Helen  Jewett ;  Ezra  White,  who  killed 
Fitzpatrick  ;  and  L.  Jewell,  who  fatally 
stabbed  a  watchman  in  the  Bowery,  were 
the  only  persons  acquitted  against  whom 
the  charge  of  murder  was  brought.  John 
C.  Colt,  the  brother  of  the  inventor  of 
the  revolver,  was  among  the  convicted, 
but  he  escaped  the  gallows  by  suicide 
the  day  appointed  for  his  death.  Rob- 
inson killed  his  victim  with  a  hatchet 
he  had  procured  for  the  purpose.  Colt 
brained  Adams  with  the  hatchet  he  had 
for  use  in  his  office,  while  in  a  desperate 
struggle  underneath  his  stronger  victim, 
in  fhe  frenzy  of  the  encounter.  White 
stabbed  his  victim  with  deliberation.  Jew- 
ell plunged  the  fatal  thrust  upon  slight 
provocation.  None  of  these  murders 
were  committed  with  a  pistol.  Since 
1845  the  population  of  the  city  has  more 
than  trebled,  but  the  number  of  convic- 
tions for  murder  have  increased  more 
than  tenfold,  notwithstanding  the  larger 
number  of  murders  that  have  gone  un- 
punished, and  the  many  to  whose  perpe- 
trators no  clue  has  been  found.  The 
same  is  true  of  manslaughters  and  as- 
saults with  intent  to  kill.  In  the  larger 
proportion  of  these  cases,  the  revolver 
was  the  weapon  of  death,  and  in  many 
instances  the  fact  came  out  that  the  kill- 
ing was  the  consequence  of  quarrel,  in 
which  the  concealed  weapon  was  the  fi- 
nal arbiter.  The  record  of  New  York  will 
exemplify  the  similar  condition  in  every 
other  city,  and  in  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

Anotherimportant  and  significant  fact 
should  be  brought  into  general  notice. 
Since  the  great  civil  war  the  increase  of 
crimes  of  blood  has  been  beyond  all 
comparison  to  that  of  the  years  previous 
to  it.  The  war,  in  effect,  demoralized 
and  changed  the  habits  and  sentiments 
and  conduct  of  thousands  of  the  men  who 
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engaged  in  it  on  either  side.  Familiarity 
with  scenes  of  slaughter,  and  blood,  and 
suffering  wrought  its  consequences. 
Many  became  reckless  of  life  and  hard- 
ened to  the  terrors  of  death.  The  life  of 
another  was  of  small  account.  Greed, 
passion,  revenge,  sufficed  as  warrant  to 
the  bloody  deed. 

With  lax  administration  of  the  law, 
with  pliable  or  "  fixed "  prices,  with 
money  to  employ  crafty  and  eloquent 
counsel,  and  with  postponements  of  the 
trial  until  the  principal  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  are  dead,  or  paid  to  depart 
out  of  reach  of  the  court,  and  others  are 
procured  to  depose  according  to  instruc- 
tions, it  is  quite  impossible  to  convict  a 
rich  murderer,  or  one  who  has  a  "pull  " 
in  politics.  These  can  kill  with  impunity, 
and  even  the  slayer  of  his  fellow  who  is 
of  common  order  has  his  chance  of  ac- 
quittal through  the  readiness  of  the 
upper  courts  of  appeal  to  discover  tech- 
nical flaws  on  which  to  require  a  new 
trial.  Sympathy  is  shifted  from  the 
family  of  the  slain  to  the  slayer.  Self- 
defense,  emotional  insanity,  or  some 
other  equally  effective  plea,  is  as  good  as 
was  Tony  Weller's  idea  of  an  alibi. 
Thus  murder  is  made  as  safe  as  it  is 
easy  to  the  guilty,  and  the  meshes  of  the 
law  are  strained  or  torn  away  to  aid  the 
escape  of  the  murderer. 

In  California,  to  the  carrying  of  con- 
cealed weapons  can  be  attributed  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  homicides 
that  blot  the  fair  name  of  the  State.  In 
San  Francisco,  the  evil  practice  has  be- 
come a  menace  to  life.  In  the  early  pe- 
riod of  gold  hunting,  when  the  law  was 
practically  unheeded,  and  its  administra- 
tion loose,  men  took  it  into  their  own 
hands,  and  while  nearly  all  went  armed, 
there  was  no  concealment  of  weapons. 
The  revolver  and  the  knife  were  carried 
in  open  manner,  and  often  used  without 
thought  or  care  of  consequences.  The 
population  was  heterogeneous.  Men 
from  every  section  of  the  broad  country 
were  thrown  into  association  for  the  first 


time  in  their  lives,  and  the  friction  inci- 
dent to  different  habits  and  natures  fre- 
quently led  to  violent  encounters.  The 
knife  or  pistol  was  the  ready  resort. 
Fists  were  not  sufficiently  decisive,  and 
to  batter  and  bruise  was  considered  ruf- 
fianly and  brutal ;  to  kill  was  an  evidence 
of  game  quality,  of  nerve,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  having  "  killed  his  man  "was  a 
passport  to  general  recognition. 

The  desperado  who  had  killed  two 
or  three  or  more  was  an  object  of  admi- 
ration among  his  class,  and  to  be  a  "  ter- 
ror "  was  as  a  license  in  the  community 
to  commit  outrage  without  accountabil- 
ity. To  "die  with  his  boots  on"  was 
proof  of  a  bravo's  game  quality.  To 
"have  a  man  for  breakfast "  was  an  am- 
bition that  inspired  the  "bully  of  the 
camp."  To  such,  "hanging  was  played 
out,"  and  the  lives  of  inoffensive  persons 
were  in  constant  peril. 

Foreigners  are  less  accustomed  than 
Americans  to  the  use-  of  firearms,  and 
less  skilled  in  handling  them.  In  Eu- 
ropean nations  revolvers  are  not  so  com- 
mon, nor  so  cheap,  as  in  America.  The 
lower  classes  cannot  afford  them,  and  in 
some  countries  are  not  allowed  to  own 
them.  But  in  this  country  everybody  is 
free  to  buy  and  carry,  arms  except  in 
some  of  the  cities  by  municipal  regulation 
An  ordinance  of  the  kind  exists  in  San 
Francisco.  Notwithstanding  this,  con- 
cealed weapons  are  carried  as  commonly 
as  canes  and  umbrellas. 

They  are  provocatives  to  assault  and 
to  murder,  rather  than  a  protection.  As 
between  the  many  who  habitually  carry 
concealed  weapons  and  those  who  do 
not,  the  jewel  safety  rests  with  the  lat- 
ter. In  broad  daylight,  in  going  about 
the  worst  portions  of  any  city  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  unoffending  person  hardly 
ever  needs  a  pistol  or  any  weapon  of  de- 
fence ;  and  in  the  extremely  rare  cases 
in  which  a  weapon  may  be  carried  for 
protection,  the  permit  for  the  purpose 
can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
proper  authorities. 
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Another  existing  evil  must  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  modern 
habit  of  carrying  concealed  weapons. 
It  is  within  the  period  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  revolver  that  the  adulteration 
and  manufacture  of  villainous  and  mad- 
dening decoctionshave  become  common. 
In  the  ante-war  period  whiskey  was  so 
cheap  that  adulterations  or  decoctions 
to  resemble  it  could  not  be  profitably 
made.  It  was  only  in  the  imported 
liquors,  brandy,  rum,  gin,  and  wines, 
that  adulteration  and  fabrication  were 
profitable,  and  these  were  less  harmful 
than  the  poisonous  stuffs  now  put  upon 
the  market.  But  whiskey  was  and  is 
the  ordinary  tipple  of  the  drinking  com- 
munity —  the  whiskey  made  from  corn, 
or  rye,  or  wheat.  The  great  war  caused 
a  revolution  in  the  mmufacture  and  sale 
of  whiskey.  It  had  a  similar  effect  upon 
every  quality  of  imported  spirits.  The 
internal  revenue  tax  raised  the  price  of 
whiskey  from  forty  cents  to  from  two  to 
four  dollars  a  gallon.  It  and  the  tariff 
similarly  affected  the  imported  article. 
There  was  great  temptation  to  adulter- 
ate and  fabricate  both.  There  was  "  big 
money"  in  it,  and  this  overcame  every 
scruple. 

As  confectioners  use  terra  alba  and 
poisonous  coloring  matter  in  their  man- 
ufacture of  candies,  to  the  peril  of  chil- 
dren and  to  all  who  indulge  in  the  sweets, 
likewise  do  the  fabricators  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  adulteration  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  beverages  recklessly  use 
poisons  in  the  process,  utterly  reckless 
of  consequences.  Thoroughly  aware  of 
the  effects  of  their  vile  decoctions  upon 
the  consumer,  they  persist  in  the  traffic 
on  account  of  the  profits  it  yields.  These 
poisons  craze  the  brain,  impair  health, 
wreck  the  nervous  system,  and  hasten 
death.  They  fill  poor  houses,  hospitals, 
insane  asylums,  and  prisons,  and  supply 
the  scaffold  with  victims. 

All  this  the  fabricator  very  well  knows. 
It  pays,  and  he  has  no  compunction  of 
conscience.  The  traffic  enriches  him  and 
he  pursues  it  and  expands  it,  to  under- 


sell thegenuine  distillationandcommand 
the  market.  Physicians  of  ripe  age  and 
much  experience  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  difference  which  distinguishes  the 
effect  of  the  liquors  of  forty  years  ago 
upon  the  human  system  from  that  pro- 
duced by  the  fabricated  liquors  of  this 
period,  particularly  in  cases  of  over-in- 
dulgence and  of  alarming  excesses. 

The  vile  stuffs  of  the  day  are  vastly 
more  destructive.  They  do  not  satisfy, 
as  the  genuine  liquors  of  the  past  were 
wont  to  do,  but  instead  incite  to  further 
indulgence.  The  matutinal  dram  causes 
the  craving  for  a  repeater,  and  all  day 
long,  into  the  midnight,  the  habit  of 
drinking  between  drinks  is  continued, 
or  until  the  mental  control  of  the  phys- 
ical system  is  incapable  of  the  exercise 
of  will  power.  Through  the  various 
stages  of  excitation,  exhilaration,  and 
emotional  development  of  natural  causes 
held  in  discreet  reserve  in  sober  condi- 
tion, whether  of  good  and  genial  quality 
or  the  reverse,  the  drinker  passes  to 
a  maudlin  condition  and  helplessness. 
While  in  the  emotional  stage,  an  unhappy 
meeting  with  another,  or  some  trivial 
matter,  may  arouse  the  spirit  of  conten- 
tion or  provoke  quarrel.  Opposed  by 
one  in  similar  condition,  the  contention 
becomes  as  the  contact  of  the  positive 
and  negative  poles  of  electricity.  The 
handy  concealed  weapon  is  the  trusted 
reliance  of  each.  A  meaningless  motion 
by  either  flashes  upon  the  other  the  sus- 
picion of  purpose  to  draw  and  shoot,  and 
instantly  the  shot  is  fired  in  self-defense. 
The  dead  is  past  recall  and  remedy. 
The  dead  may  have  been  a  friend  or  foe. 
No  matter  now,  he  is  prostrate  in  death, 
and  can  make  no  sign.  The  dead  are 
mute  witnesses,  and  make  no  account 
before  court  or  jury. 

The  concealed  weapon  is  the  instru- 
ment of  death  :  the  maddening  liquor  is 
the  provocative,  and  the  individual 
"didn't  know  what  he  was  doing  at  the 
time."  Agreeably  to  his  circumstances 
and  surroundings  he  will  be  required  to 
answer  to   the  law.     If   rich  and  with 
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influential  friends,  it  was  accidental 
shooting,  emotional  insanity,  self-de- 
fence, justifiable  homicide,  or  other 
cause  in  the  gamut  of  the  skilled  counsel 
to  sway  the  judgment  of  court  and  jury. 
If  he  is  poor  and  friendless,  the  murder 
was  heinous  and  in  cold  blood,  with  in- 
dications of  long  premeditation.  The 
actual  bottom  causes  were  the  poisonous 
liquor  and  the  concealed  weapon. 

Chief  of  Police  Crowley  deserves  the 
commendation  of  good  citizens  for  his 
order  against  this  detestable  and  danger- 
ous habit  of  carrying  concealed  weapons 
The  license  to  carry  a  pistol  is  in  many 
cases  the  equivalent  of  a  license  to 
shoot  at  random,  a  permit  to  kill.  Care 
and  discrimination  ought  to  be  observed 
in  granting  such  permits.  Offenders 
against  the  practice  should  be  commen- 
surately  dealt  with  by  fines.  The  lawless 
class,  those  disposed  to  violence  and  ruf- 
fianism, should  not  be  granted  permits 
in  any  case.  To  the  Chief  of  Police 
especially,  in  view  of  the  spirit  shown 
by  wholesome  order  in  relation  to  the 
matter,  can  very  properly  and  safely  be 
committed  the  authority  to  grant  and 
refuse  permits.  His  good  example  will 
doubtless  be  followed  in  other  cities. 
It  is  needed  in  every  one  of  them. 


Mr.  Crowley,  with  the  experience  of 
many  years  in  police  matters  in  San 
Francisco  to  inform  him  thoroughly  on 
the  subject,  attributes  to  the  carrying  of 
concealed  weapons  many  of  the  violent 
crimes  committed.  Without  the  pistol 
or  the  knife,  neither  the  quarrel  nor  the 
assault  would  happen. 

The  increase  of  crimes  of  violence  has 
been  in  cities  and  communities  in  which 
the  practice  of  carrying  concealed  weap- 
ons is  common.  In  cities  where  it  is 
not  allowed  or  is  infrequent,  this  order 
of  crime  is  comparatively  rare.  The  in- 
hibition, with  adequate  penalty  enforced 
against  every  offender,  is  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  evil. 

The  good  name  of  our  city  and  State, 
the  protection  of  life,  and  the  public 
peace  and  safety,  are  involved  in  the 
abolition  of  the  dangerous  custom.  The 
city  authorities  of  San  Francisco  are 
commendably  supporting  Chief  Crowley 
in  his  wholesome  reformation.  The 
courts  are  materially  aiding.  These  are 
tokens  to  impress  the  people  with  confi- 
dence and  the  assurance  of  better  pro- 
tection in  their  daily  walks  and  inter- 
course. Good  citizens  will  conform  to 
the  inhibitory  law.  The  lawless  can  be 
fitly  dealt  with. 

James  O'Meara. 


THE   LOST   DAWN. 

We  look  today  in  the  olden  places 

Of  storied  woodlands,  and  find  no  traces 

Of  all  the  mystical,  dreamful  races, 

Of  lovely  nymphs  and  the  bacchanal  brood.; 
The  streams  that  slip  to  the  ocean  glisten 
As  fair  as  then,  but  we  vainly  listen 

For  a  naiad-voice  in  the  solitude. 
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No  more  from  thicket  and  leafy  hollow 

The  merry  satyrs  and  dryads  follow 

The  sweet-stringed  lyre  of  the  glad  Apollo, 

Or  Pan  who  pipes  on  a  tuneful  reed ; 
No  oreads  sport  on  the  sun-lit  mountains, 
Nor  naiads  peep  from  the  bubbling  fountains, 

While  fauns  through  the  rustling  forests  speed. 

The  empty  altars  in  temples  olden, 

The  crumbling  and  unwreathed  statues  golden, 

The  niches  where  silence  and  dust  embolden 

The  spider  to  weave  her  fragile  thread  ; 
Are  the  only  symbols  of  haunts  forsaken, 
Where  the  struggling  beams  of  the  morning  waken 

No  happy  sound  from  the  centuries  dead. 

The  light  of  the  sun  at  mid-day  scorches 
The  faded  vine  in  the  crumbling  porches. 
Where  of  old,  at  even,  the  marriage  torches 

Blazed  fitfully  on  the  marble  walls ; 
And  yonder  temple  is  but  a  ruin 
For  modern  lovers  to  sigh  and  woo  in, 

'Neath  figures  of  dancing  bacchanals. 

For  foreign  hatred  and  inner  malice 

Have  spilled  the  wine  from  the  altar  chalice, 

And  dimmed  the  splendor  of  hall  and  palace, 

And  stilled  the  hymns  that  were  loud  and  s  weet ; 
The  night  of  doom  on  the  hill-tops  darkens, 
The  Roman  Forum  no  longer  hearkens 

The  joyous  measures  of  conquering  feet. 

Time  with  his  hapless  soul  unshriven, 

By  lightning  led  and  by  wild  winds  driven, 

Travels  the  path  by  the  stern.  Fates  given, 

As  a  barefoot  pilgrim  in  the  night. 
Only  old  tales  with  the  breath  of  roses, 
Only  the  years'  faint  lamp  discloses, 

In  glimpses  and  flashes  his  shadowy  flight. 

Slumber  the  gods  in  the  old  Pantheon ; 
Silent  the  prayer  and  hushed  the  paean  ; 
Furled  the  sails  of  the  fleet  JEgean  ; 

Spent  the  arrows  and  broken  the  shields. 
Greece  has  perished  and  Rome  has  fallen; 
Only  the  dust  of  their  mighty  pollen 

Falls  on  the  blossoms  of  fresher  fields. 

Virna   Woods. 
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LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE. 


Whosoever  has  lived  for  some  time 
upon  this  Western  coast,  among  the  edu- 
cated and  educational  people,  must  be 
aware  that  there  frequently  exists  in  the 
minds  of  these  complete  misunderstand- 
ing with  regard  to  the  sphere  and  extent 
of  human  knowledge,  and  that  there  pre- 
vails a  division  of  opinion,  more  or  less 
marked,  as  to  what  constitutes  real  edu- 
cation. 

It  would  seem  that  any  one  who  has  a 
voice  in  the  question  of  higher  culture 
should  in  the  first  place  clearly  and  ac- 
curately conceive  what  the  question 
means.  A  deeper  investigation'may  pre- 
sent the  matter  in  a  light  to  show  there 
can  be  no  room  for  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion, and  where  from  divergence  of  view 
oneness  of  conviction  is  evolved,  a  step 
in  the  service  of  humanity  has  been 
taken.  Now,  in  the  belief  that  such 
unity  of  insight  is  possible,  these  pages 
have  been  written. 

In  what,  then,  does  this  difference  of 
opinion  consist  ?  Briefly  stated,  it  con- 
sists on  the  one  hand  in  the  assertion 
that  the  study  of  languages,  the  ancient 
languages  in  particular,  together  with 
some  mathematics,  should  form  the  main 
basis  of  a  liberal  education.  The  sci- 
ences are,  by  the  holders  of  this  view, 
mentioned  with  considerable  disparage- 
ment and  merely  endured  ;  and  from  this 
point  of  view  no  man  can  be  educated, 
with  whom  the  languages  were  not  the 
back-bone  of  the  college  course.  This 
position  is  held  by  those  who  have  never 
realized  what  the  sciences  are  and  what 
mankind  owes  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  chief  value  of  education  is  found 
in  the  sciences  ;  language  and  literatures 
not  being  "  exact  "  disciplines,  are  treat- 
ed with  a  sufferance  bordering  on  con- 
tempt. The  upholders  of  this  view  often 
Vol.  xvi— 2. 


exhibit  a  pronounced  leaning  towards  the 
introduction  into  our  schools  of  that 
most  unfortunate  modern  idea  known  as 
"manual  training,"  and  they  represent 
a  class  of  men  whose  hearts  never  beat 
in  delight  over  a  charming  poem,  men 
who  cannot  appreciate  a  literary  master 
piece,  because  it  cannot  be  measured, 
calculated,  proven,  because  it  is  not  an 
exact  discipline.  Both  the  views  merely 
outlined  here  are  fundamentally  wrong, 
and  when  enforced  in  the  college  lead  to 
the  most  detrimental  results  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  young  people,  who  having 
become  victims  to  a  narrow  onesided- 
ness,  grow  up  perchance  leaders  in  places 
and  positions  where  breadth  of  vision 
alone  will  guide  aright.  They  may  be 
compared  to  the  horse  that,  blind  in  the 
left  eye,  moved  ever  to  the  right,  think- 
ing it  was  going  straight  ahead,  and  un- 
wittingly precipitating  vehicle  and  con- 
tents into  an  abyss.  So  much  of  the 
misery  of  our  times  in  the  educational 
world  is  due  to  the  leadership  of  those 
who  use  only  one  intellectual  eye. 

This  one-sided  development,  coupled 
only  too  frequently  with  premature  spe- 
cialization, is  responsible  for  many  of  our 
uneducated  physicians,  who  are  often  as 
innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  chemistry 
as  a  new-born  babe  ;  for  our  college  pro- 
fessors who,  knowing  nothing  outside 
of  some  specialty,  run  within  narrow 
grooves  ;  for  our  lawyers  ignorant  of  the 
broader  principles  of  the  law ;  for  our 
teachers  made  to  order  after  a  few  weeks 
of  miserable  cram,  without  any  real  love 
for  their  profession  ;  for  our  clergymen 
who  from  their  pulpits  denounce  science 
and  progress  and  instead  of  beingleaders, 
mislead  the  public  mind.  In  their  blind- 
ness they  preach  that  Darwin's  power 
for  evil  is  greater  than  God's  power  for 
good,   knowing   nothing   really    of  the 
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deeper  import  of  Darwinism,  and  attrib- 
uting to  God  their  own  insignificance. 

In  the  rush  for  immediate  success  and 
material  gain,  all  permanent  aims  are 
lost  sight  of,  and  we  build  frail  structures 
up  to  a  dizzy  height  upon  tottering  foun- 
dations, all  for  the  day  and  on  the  apres 
nous  le  deluge  theory.  That  universality 
of  sympathy  with  everything  that  is 
human  which  marks  every  deep  mind, 
and  which  is  the  aim  of  education  among 
the  wisest,  seems  to  be  doomed  with  us 
at  present  to  make  room  for  half-vision 
and  consequent  ill-balance  of  judgment. 

All  knowledge  forms  a  harmonious 
unit,  and  one-half  of  it,  or  any  part,  can 
be  apprehended  and  comprehended  only 
with  reference  to  the  whole.  The  sim- 
ple claim  is  that  those  who  would  pass 
for  the  educated  should  be  educated.  It 
is  maintained  that  this  many-sided  cul- 
ture is  impossible  nowadays,  on  account 
of  the  expansion  within  the  last  century 
of  all  departments  of  human  thought  ; 
but  against  that  may  be  said  that  there 
are  men  among  us  who,  although  ex- 
celling in  one  department  of  human 
knowledge,  are  still  able  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  literary  and  scientific  doings  of 
the  day.  The  writer  of  this  article  knows 
a  physician  who  is  the  foremost  surgeon 
of  his  State,  yet  finds  time  for  letters, 
art,  and  general  science,  for  acts  of  no- 
blest philanthropy,  and  thus  represents 
an  ideal  type  of  the  educated  man.  Such 
a  type  every  education  must  aim  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  problem  of  covering  in  our  times 
the  field  of  learning  is  a  difficult  one,  but 
not  without  solution,  if  it  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  with  the  growth  of 
science  goes  hand  in  hand  for  purposes 
of  culture  neglect  of  detail  and  empha- 
sis of  fundamental  principles.  The ' 
broader  the  field  of  literature  becomes, 
the  more  critical  the  selection  of  master- 
pieces must  be,  and  no  matter  how  much 
there  may  be  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
botany,  the  indispensable  elements  and 
ideas   necessary  for  a  grasp   of  these 


sciences  are  comparatively  few  and 
amenable  to  presentation  for  general  ed- 
ucation. 

However,  to  return  from  this  digres- 
sion to  the  subject  of  this  paper,  we 
maintain  that  the  college  must  provide 
for  every  student  a  solid  curriculum, 
which  shall  lay  a  firm  foundation  of  gen- 
eral culture,  equally  representing  the 
letters  and  the  sciences,  and  that  spe- 
cialization shall  come  later.  The  literary 
man  will  say  that  to  him  the  study  of 
master  poets,  prose  writers,  and  drama- 
tists has  been  an  inestimable  culture, 
that  it  represents  the  study  of  the  soul 
of  the  authors,  a  study  of  the  characters 
and  minds  of  the  persons  they  create  in 
their  compositions  ;  that  sympathetical- 
ly considered,  the  authors  represent  the 
innermost  thought  and  conduct  of  their 
own  nations  ;  that  their  writings  deal 
with  virtue  and  vice,  the  former  to  at- 
tract, the  latter  to  repel  the  student ; 
that  to  study  literature  means  to  study 
man,  to  study  one's  own  self  for  highest 
ends.  Not  one  particle  of  such  knowl- 
edge, gained  at  the  shrine  of  poetry, 
would  they  part  with  ;  nor  is  there,  ac- 
cording to  them,  anything  more  valuable 
to  be  obtained  from  any  source  what- 
ever. What  can  there  be  equal  to  the 
thrilling  experience  of  realizing  for  the 
first  time  in  life  that  one  may  commune 
with  the  immortal  spirit  of  a  Homer,  a 
Shakespeare,  a  Goethe,  a  Dante  ?  So 
this  study  must  be  the  first  and  last  aim 
of  all  learning.  Woe  to  him  who  de- 
parts from  the  path  that  leads  directly 
to  the  companionship  with  these  lights 
of  the  world. 

And  in  one  sense  they  are  right  in 
their  enthusiasms.  But  not  seldom 
these  students  of  the  written  lives  of  men 
are  wofully  deficient  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  real  life.  After  all,  their  con- 
ceptions often  misconceive.  He  only 
who  has  sought  through  science  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  beauties  and  mysteries 
of  nature  and  life,  can,  in  the  fuller 
sense  of  the  word,  be  a  true  student  of 
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letters.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the 
literateur  who  is  too  closely  and  con- 
stantly confined  to  intercourse  with 
books,  will  gradually  drift  into  a  state 
of  mind  not  favorable  to  fullest  manhood 
and  completest  understanding.  Nay,  he 
may  become  a  morbid  and  dangerous 
interpreter,  without  power  to  discern 
the  true  from  the  false. 

For  the  sciences,  much  might  be  said 
to  set  forth  their  inestimable  value  as  an 
educational  foundation.  They  open  our 
eyes  to  complex  and  infinite  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  they  beget  exactness  ;  they  engen- 
der a  longing  for  the  truth  ;  they  make 
us  patient  in  investigation,  and  verifica- 
tion, and  re- verification  ;  they  give  solid- 
arity to  our  conceptions  of  the  universe 
and  of  our  being.  Science  has  carried 
us  heavenward  ;  our  eye  through  her 
agency  penetrates  into  the  very  consti- 
tution of  bodies  millions  of  miles  from 
us  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  microcosmic 
sphere  has  enlarged  the  range  of  our  vis- 
ion earthward,  so  that  we  feel  ourselves 
in  an  intellectual  horizon  of  really  bound- 
less dimensions.  We  are  men  of  infin- 
itely greater  manhood  than  we  were  be- 
fore science  was.  Our  auditory  nerve 
reaches  out  hundreds  of  miles  in  every 
direction,  and  we  are  more  Godlike  than 
ever  in  omniscience  and  omnipresence. 
Our  very  tongues,  our  eyes,  the  tips  of 
our  fingers,  become  from  year  to  year 
better  and  subtler  organs,  and  more  ser- 
viceable agents,  in  consequence  of  the 
uses  to  which  science  puts  them.  Abso- 
lute darkness  has  become  light ;  witness 
the  wonderfully  ingenious  instrument 
called  the  gastroscope.  Through  the 
services  of  science,  we  come  into  daily 
contact  with  the  whole  world.  We  may 
think  ourselves  at  the  pivoting  point  of 
the  world,  while  only  a  hundred  years 
ago  the  individual  occupied  a  little  re- 
mote corner  of  some  isolated  country. 
Our  sphere  of  thought  regarding  the 
real  things  in  life  is  today  full  and 
broad,  while  formerly  it  was  limited  and 
obscure.     This  universality  of  concep- 


tions is  united  with  a  new  conception  of 
truth,  the  offspring  of  modern  science. 
What  is  held  as  true  by  a  number  of  sci- 
entists after  experiment  and  verifica- 
tion is  indeed  true.  In  scientific  meth- 
ods we  have  the  surest  criterion  of  what 
is  true  yet  conceived  by  man. 

Science  has  given  men  a  sense  of  in- 
fallibility ;  she  teaches  not  to  assert,  she 
teaches  not  to  deny,  she  gradually  estab- 
lishes the  incontestable ;  and  thus,  by 
slow  but  sure  methods,  builds  up  a  struc- 
ture of  truth, which  can  never  be  shaken. 
Science  is  honest ;  she  cares  not  for 
consequences.     The  truth  is  the  truth. 

Science  has  rendered  mankind  one 
great  service,  which  I  am  tempted  to 
call  the  greatest :  she  has  given  us  the 
means  of  escaping  pain  by  revealing  to 
us  the  power  of  anaesthetics.  Some  may 
not  think  so,  either  from  lack  of  knowl- 
edge or  from  physical  insensibility  ;  but 
I,  who  dreamed  pleasant  dreams  while 
the  surgeon's  knife  cut  deeply  into  my 
flesh,  am  grateful  to  science  for  the 
blessed  unconsciousness  of  pain.  Re- 
flect that  it  required  formerly  strong 
straps  and  powerful  men  to  hold  the 
unfortunate  patient  in  place  for  an  am- 
putation, and  that  the  very  walls  shook 
with  heart-rending  shrieks  of  the  ago- 
nized victim  on  the  operating  table.  We 
may  try,  but  we  cannot  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  true  idea  of  these  sufferings  in 
days  gone  by. 

To  recapitulate, — for  mental  training, 
no  less  than  for  innumerable  services  to 
humanity,  science  ought  to  have  a  warm 
place  in  the  heart  of  every  educated  man 
and  be  fostered  in  stead  of  being  treated 
with  contempt  or  sufferance. 

On  the  other  hand,  scientific  men  fall 
into  a  grievous  error  when  they  close 
their  minds  against  literature.  They  lose 
all  that  is  refining,  all  that  appeals  most 
delightfully  to  the  imagination,  and  they 
are  apt  to  become  narrow,  soulless,  and 
materialistic  in  their  tendencies. 

The  literary  man  who  cares  not  to 
understand  the  srreat  and  wonderful  laws 
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of  nature,  who  does  not  realize  the  power 
science  has  given  to  man  over  himself 
and  his  surroundings,  who  does  not  see 
the  miracles  of  life  everywhere  around 
him,  is  only  to  be  compared  to  the  scien- 
tific student  who  in  research  and  inves- 
tigation forgets  that  there  is  to  be  found 
in  the  volumes  of  writers,  old  and  mod- 
ern, a  record  of  the  finest,  highest,  and 
noblest  thought  of  the  best  and  deepest 
minds. 

What  is  the  mission  of  the  college  — 
in  America  called  university  ?  Alas,  too 
often  it  is  unconscious  of  any  mission, 
going  on  in  a  sort  of  hap-hazard,  conven- 
tional way,  sanctioned  by  old  traditions. 
But  it  should  have  the  high  mission,  con- 


sciously and  conscientiously,  to  lay  the 
solid  foundation  of  a  broad  education. 
If  in  the  foregoing  the  equal  claim  of  a 
scientific  and  literary  training  has  been 
established,  then  the  deduction  is  plain. 
Let  the  college  provide  for  a  substantial 
and  sufficient  curriculum  in  which  both 
science  and  literature  shall  occupy  an 
honored  place.  We  shall  then  come 
nearer  to  the  ideal  aim  of  education, 
which  to  us  chiefly  means  the  wisdom  to 
know  what  is  right,  and  the  courage  to 
act  upon  this  knowledge.  A  being  raised 
bycultureand  knowledge  tosuch heights 
will  be,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  "  ein 
Gemalde  edelster  Menschheit,  vor  welch- 
er  die  Gotter  vergehen." 

A I  bin  P  nicker. 


PRISCILLA. 


I  graduated  from  the  Normal  School, 
Stockton,  in  1880,  and  luckily  forme  no 
doubt,  I  had  to  earn  my  own  living  from 
that  moment.  I  knew  no  trade,  nor  the 
elements  of  any  profession,  but  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  with  intelligence  is  a  better  busi- 
ness, in  California  at  least,  than  either 
trade  or  profession.  Still,  I  knew  that  I 
had  much— everything  in  fact — to  learn, 
and  I  resolved  to  make  my  living  by 
teaching  school  while  I  studied  up  the 
subject  thoroughly,  practically  and  the- 
oretically. I  had  no  time  to  lose,  so  I 
applied  for  the  first  vacancy,  which 
proved  to  be  a  country  school  in  the 
foothills  of  Mariposa  County,  a  district 
partly  agricultural,  partly  mineral,  with 
a  mixed  population  of  miners,  farmers, 
Mexican  gambusinos,  prospectors,  etc., 
etc.  I  had  no  trouble  in  convincing  the 
school  directors  of  my  ability  ;  they  were 
hard-headed,  practical  men,  and  when  in 


the  pursuit  of  knowledge  I  questioned 
them  as  to  their  experience  of  ranching 
in  that  vicinity,  my  patient  attention, 
eagerness  for  information,  and  manifest 
respect  for  their  opinions  completely 
won  them,  and  made  them  fast  friends 
from  that  time  forward. 

It  was  in  the  fall  that  I  found  myself 
on  the  little  local  stage,  bound  for  Chis- 
pa,  the  nearest  "camp"  to  my  school- 
house,  distant  therefrom  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  I  was  the  sole 
passenger,  and  "  Lute,"  the  driver,  was 
gracious  and  communicative,  especially 
as  we  approached  the  foothills,  where,  as 
he  told  me,  he  himself  had  been  "  born 
and  raised."  The  stage  was  full  of  mis- 
cellaneous matter,  to  be  left  at  the  vari- 
ous farms  and  cabins  on  the  route ;  and 
in  a  bag  at  his  side  Lute  carried  the 
mail,  which  he  distributed,  sometimes  to 
the  parties  themselves,  or  their  friends, 
who  came  out  in  numbers  to  greet  us  at 
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every  stopping  place;  sometimes  toa  rude 
post  office  box  on  the  wayside,  made  of 
an  open  candle  box  nailed  to  an  upright, 
from  which  a  narrow  trail  indicated  the 
direction  in  which  lived  the  nearest 
neighbors. 

The  country  was  rather  pleasing  — 
pretty  rolling  hills  covered  with  chap- 
arral and  manzanita,  close  shaven  in 
places,  the  golden  yellow,  dry  grass  con- 
trasting with  the  dark  olive  of  the  under- 
growth. In  the  lower  ground  were 
pretty  groves  of  white  and  black  oak, 
occasionally  a  few  madronos  and  loose 
clusters  of  manzanita  and  chemisal. 
Sometimes  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  an 
"Arkansaw"  fence  of  split  rails  would 
line  one  or  both  sides  of  the  road,  with 
here  and  there  a  garden  spot  guarded  by 
pickets  or  a  fence  of  boards.  But  speak- 
ing generally,  the  cultivation  was  of  the 
most  elementary  character,  the  soil  good 
only  in  places,  and  even  there  so  imper- 
fectly plowed  and  poorly  treated  that 
no  profitable  return  could  in  reason  be 
expected.  I  pointed  this  out  to  Lute, 
who  said,  while  viciously  cutting  at  a 
horse-fly  on  the  offleader  : 

"You  see,  they're  a  shif'less  lot,  if  I 
do  say  so,  —  good  fellers,  all,  —  or  most 
all,  —  'specially  the  women;  but  they 
spread  theirselves  too  much.  Kiver  too 
much  land,  always  huntin'  more,  and 
takin'  no  care  of  what  they  've  got. 
'  What  do  they  want  to  get  so  much  for  ?' 
Why,  to  sell  out,  of  course  !  What  else 
should  they  want  it  for  ?  But  they  never 
sell,  at  least  not  more  'n  oncet  in  a  life- 
time, if  that  often.  Now  there  was  a 
little  school  marm  from  Frisco,  not  big- 
ger 'n  a  midget,  kem  down  here  and 
bought  thirty  acres.  Everybody  laughed 
at  her,  but  she  's  got  the  finest  vineyard 
this  side  of  Napa  today,  and  a  live  man 
for  a  husband  into  the  bargain.  She 
don't  want  to  sell,  — she  's  got  too  good 
a  thing;  but  there  isn't  a  ranch  herea- 
ways  that  isn't  for  sale,  and  nobody  to 
buy  'em.  They  don't  work,  bekase  they 
calkilate  to  sell  out,  you  see,  but  she 


would  n't  sell  out  bekase  she  calkilated 
to  work." 

"  Why,  Lute,  you  are  quite  a  philoso- 
pher." 

Lute  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemp- 
tuously, and  made  another  cut  at  the 
"hoss-fly." 

"  There  's  not  much  phy-losophy  in 
working  around  a  ranch.  Hard  work, 
and  plenty  of  it.  Raise  your  own  truck, 
or  go  without.  Keep  out  of  the  store,  or 
the  store  '11  eat  you  up,  sure.  Chop  fire- 
wood when  you  can't  do  nothin'  else. 
It 's  three  dollars  a  cord,  and  three  dol- 
lars '11  tell.  Get  in  ahead  of  the  rains, 
or  they  '11  get  ye,  sure  ;  and  don't  trust 
to  the  late  rains  for  a  crop,  for  they  've 
euchered  more  men  than  ye  can  shake  a 
stick  at." 

As  we  drew  near  our  destination,  I  en- 
couraged Lute's  communications  more 
and  more,  finding  that  I  was  obtaining 
invaluable  information.  He  had  a  par- 
ticularly scornful  appreciation  of  the 
"shif'less"  specimens  of  mankind,  I 
found. 

"Why,  yes,  I  've  spotted  them,  that 's 
so,"  he  admitted.  "But  the  king-pin  of 
'em  all  is  that  neighbor  of  yourn  that 
is  to  be,  Lish  Newark  ;  '  No  Work  Lish ' 
they  call  him.  Got  the  best  little  woman 
for  a  wife  there  is  in  this  county,  too. 
That 's  allers  the  luck  of  them  critters. 
Blame  me,  if  I  would  n't  like  to  put  a 
good  black  snake  on  to  that  feller.  One 
day  I  seen  his  wife,  and  little  Priscilly, — 
that  's*his  darter, — and  a  hired  boy  they 
got  from  a  charity  school  in  Frisco, 
stacking  up  cordwood  at  the  ^Vpot. 
When  I  next  sees  Lish,  says  I,  '  Lish,  I 
seen  your  wife  and  that  little  gal  o'  yourn 
a  stackin'  wood  at  the  <^<?pot.  I  guess 
they  cut  it  too,'  says  I. 

"  '  You  're  right  on  to  it,'  says  he,  with 
a  grin.  '  That 's  jest  what  they  did.  I've 
got  the  best  little  wife  there  is  in  all  Mar- 
iposy,  ye  kin  bet yer  bottom  dollar  on  it!  ' 

Here  Lute  gave  the  off  leader  such  a 
vicious  cut  that  I  had  to  hold  on  fur  a 
few   moments,  and  recovered  with   my 
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hat  jammed  over  my  eyes.  Lute  had  his 
teeth  set,  and  was  punishing  the  poor 
brute  with  a  series  of  cuts  that  went  off 
like  pistol  shots.  "  Keep  yer  bar  straight, 
then,  damn  ye,"  he  muttered,  "or  I'll 
take  the  hide  off  ye,  ye  good  for  nothin', 
sneakin',  blind-eyed,  hide-bound  cuss.  I 
call  him  Lish,"  he  said,  giving  the  ani- 
mal another  stinging  cut.  "  Ef  it  wur 
only  Lish,  that 's  just  where  I  'd  like  to 
have  him.     I  'd  cure  him,  you  bet." 

We  drew  up  with  a  jerk  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  at  Chispa,  our  destination,  and  as 
we  did  so  Lute  whispered,  "There's 
Priscilly  now.  Just  kem  in  for  the  mail, 
peart  as  ever.  That 's  the  likeliest  little 
gal  there  is  in  these  parts,  and  if  it 
were  n't  for  her  I  do  believe  I  'd  scalp 
that  worthless  old  cuss  of  a  father  of 
hern.  She's  got  a  brother,  too, — in 
jail  for  hoss  stealin',  but  that  don't  mat- 
ter ef  it  only  makes  a  man  of  him." 

I  looked  carefully  at  "  Priscilly,"  evi- 
dently Lute's  humble  heroine.  Yes, 
she  had  helped  her  mother  cut  and 
stack  the  cordvvood,  I  had  no  doubt,  — 
a  small,  slight  figure,  seated  upon  a  vi- 
cious little  glass-eyed  mustang,  a  "  pinto" 
marked  like  a  cow,  the  glass  eyes  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  but  both  showing  a  corner 
of  wicked  white,  a  frowsy  mane,  strag- 
gling in  every  direction  ;  full  of  nervous 
switches  of  the  tail,  and  quick  snaps  of 
his  flanks.  Priscilly  was  seated  calmly 
upon  him,  —  a  fair  little  country  girl, 
plain,  freckled,  with  a  profusion  of 
bleached,  straw-colored  hair,  suggestive 
of  hayseed,  escaping  from  beneath  a 
coarse  straw  hat.  She  wore  a  short  cal- 
ico bodice,  and  over  her  skirts  a  riding; 
skirt  of  coarse,  dark  homespun,  through 
the  thin  web  of  which  could  be  seen  her 
limbs  ;  for  she  had  not  yet  discarded 
short  dresses.  The  face,  the  air,  the 
dress,  were  all  rustic  and  common,  but 
there  was  something  about  her  —  I  do 
not  know  what  —  that  interested  me  so 
deeply  that  I  could  not  take  my  eyes 
from  her. 

She  speedily  noticed  my  observation, 


as  also  that  of  my  friend  Lute,  and  im- 
mediately jumped  with  activity  from  the 
little  mustang,  tied  him  up  deftly,  and 
then  took  refuge  with  the  post-mistress, 
where  we  could  get  only  occasional 
glimpses  of  her  through  the  open  win- 
dow. Later  I  saw  her  ride  away,  some 
trifling  purchases  made  in  camp  tied  on 
behind  the  saddle  with  baling  rope,  a 
package  of  newspapers  and  a  letter  in 
her  hand.  The  glass-eyed  mustang, 
hard-mouthed  and  willful,  went  off  with 
an  ungainly  trot,  and  a  provoking  dispo- 
sition to  take  every  road  but  the  right 
one.  But  every  one  watched  the  little 
girl  until  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  I  am 
sure  the  loving  eyes  of  some  of  the  wom- 
en were  moist  with  tears. 

"That  poor  little  girl,"  said  one  of 
them  to  me,  as  if  to  explain  her  emotion, 
"has  got  an  idle,  worthless,  drunken 
father,  a  brother  in  jail,  and  her  mother 
bed-ridden,  brought  on  by  overwork  and 
exposure.  There  are  two  younger  chil- 
dren. She  has  the  whole  family  to  care 
for,  and  she  is  only  thirteen.  But  she 
is  as  good  as  gold,  and  as  true  as  steel, 
and  won't  hear  a  word  against  them  from 
her  best  friend.  In  fact,  you  can't  say  a 
word  to  her  —  she's  off  in  a  minute." 

"  Flies  right  off  the  handle,"  said  the 
burly  proprietor,  who  had  joined  us. 
"  They  're  a  wuthless  lot  —  leastways  the 
men  folks  —  but  you  must  n't  say  a  word 
agin  'em,  or  yer  down  in  her  black  book, 
sure  ! 

I  had  not  opened  the  school  more  than 
a  week,  when  Priscilla  brought  her 
young  brother  and  sister  to  me,  saying 
apologetically,  "They  'd  orter  have  come 
the  first  day,  but  Ma  and  me  was  too 
busy  to  get  them  both  ready  in  time." 

"  I  thought  your  mother  was  sick  in 
bed." 

"  So  she  be,  sir,  that 's  a  fact,  but  she 
kin  sew  some,  and  Ma  she  did  nearly  all 
the  sewing,  whilst  I  keered  for  the 
house,  don't  ye  see  ;  that  was  the  way 
on  't." 
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"  Well,  Priscilla,  I  will  take  good  care 
of  your  brother  and  sister.  How  about 
yourself,  now  ?  Would  n't  you  like  to 
come  to  school  ? '" 

"  I  can't,  Mister,  I  can't,"  she  said, 
unsteadily  and  with  trembling  lips.  "Ye 
see,  mother  bein'  bed-ridden,  —  and 
father  that — that  —  onsteady  like, —  and 
Tom  — that's  my  brother — away, — 
there  's  no  one  but  me  to  see  to  things. 
So  there  's  no  schoolin'  for  me.  But," 
in  a  coaxing  voice,  "  ye  '11  take  good  care 
of  Jane  and  Teddy,  won't  ye,  Mister  ?  " 

"Yes,  Priscilla,"  said  I,  taking  her 
freckled  hands  both  in  mine,  "  I  '11  take 
as  much  care  of  them  as  if  they  were 
mine.  But  what  do  you  say,  now,  if  I 
were  to  walk  over  to  your  house  every 
evening  after  supper  for  an  hour,  and 
give  .you  a  lesson  ?  " 

"  O,  would  ye,  Mister,  now  ? "  her  eyes 
sparkling  and  her  cheek  kindling,  "  O, 
would  ye,  Mister,  now  ?  Yer  not  makin' 
game  of  me  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  am  not,  Priscilla  ;  I  mean 
every  word  of  it." 

"  Do  ye  now,  Mister,  really  ?  Would 
ye  teach  me  Aggers  and  things  ?  I  don't 
want  to  know  what 's  in  books,  but  how 
to  do  things — sums,  and  that  like.  'Rith- 
metic,  Ma  says,  is  what  we  workin'  gals 
want." 

"Yes,  Priscilla,  I  will  teach  you  arith- 
metic and  many  things  necessary  to 
know  besides  ;  and  then  you  know  I  can 
give  Jane  and  Teddy  an  extra  lesson." 

From  that  time  forward  I  went  regu- 
larly over  to  their  ranch,  and  gave  Pris- 
cilla a  lesson  daily.  It  was  a  lonely 
place,  nestled  into  the  foot  of  a  bold  spur 
of  the  Sierra,  apart  from  the  main  road> 
and  appearing  when  one  reached  it  like 
the  end  of  the  world  in  that  direction, 
for  the  bluff  tableland  rose  inacessible 
behind  it.  Except  for  a  stray  rancher 
hunting  cattle,  and  the  visits  of  the 
butcher  or  store-keeper  twice  a  week, 
the  place  was  quite  isolated. 

On  my  first  visit,  I  was  half  an  hour 
early.      Priscilla   was   at   the  washtub, 


standing  on  a  box,  as  she  was  not  other- 
wise tall  enough  to  reach.  She  colored 
consciously  as  I  approached  unexpected- 
ly, saying,  "  I  did  n't  'spect  ye  so  soon, 
Mister,  but  please  walk  in  the  parlor." 

A  few  minutes  later  she  joined  me, 
smoothing  her  hair  and  the  wrinkles 
from  her  gown,  and  said,  "  Mother 'd 
like  to  see  yea  moment,  Mister.  She  's 
in  here." 

Everything  was  as  neat  as  industry 
could  make  it,  the  room  evidently  a  sort 
of  shrine,  showing  Priscilla's  devotion. 
The  mother  bade  me  sit  down,  in  a  grate- 
ful voice,  but  scrutinized  me  keenly  — 
no  rogue  could  have  escaped  ;  she  would 
have  read  every  villainous  line. 

"  It 's  very  kind  of  ye,  Mister,"  she 
said,  "to  come  over  to  teach  Priscilly. 
The  men  around  these  parts  do  say  that 
a  likely  young  feller,  such  as  you  be, 
ought  to  be  at  a  work  on  a  farm,  or  the 
like.  What  put  ye  to  school  teachin', 
now  r 

"  Well,  Madam,"  I  said,  "I  understand 
teaching,  having  been  educated  to  teach, 
but  I  don't  understand  anything  else 
thoroughly,  at  present." 

"  That's  a  right  good  reason,"  she  said, 
approvingly.  "  Sure  enough,  and  they 
teach  ye  how  to  teach,  do  they?  I  knew 
they  did  the  women,  but  I  thought  it 
came  to  the  men  natural  like,  —  men  as 
war  n't  stout  enough  for  anythin'  else  ; 
but  you  be  a  strong,  likely  lad,  now,  you 
be,"  still  rather  doubtingly. 

"Yes,  Madam,"  I  answered,  "but  I 
am  only  teaching  until  I  can  earn  enough 
to  buy  a  ranch,  and  learn  how  to  manage 
it,"  I  added. 

"Ah,  well,  now,"  she  said  approving- 
ly, evidently  much  relieved,  "that  be  a 
sensible  track  ye 're  takin';  and  I  hear 
ye  're  a  fine,  steady  young  man,  if  ye 
doan't  work  with  yer  hands  ;  and  we  be 
obleeged  to  ye  greatly  for  Priscilly,  and 
Jane  and  Teddy  here,  woan't  hear  a 
word  agin  ye." 

From  that  time  I  was  always  a  wel- 
come, and  ever  more  and  more  welcome 
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visitor.  Priscilla  proved  to  be  exception- 
ally bright,  and  with  her  eagerness  to 
learn  and  mine  to  teach,  her  progress 
was  really  wonderful.  Later,  but  slow- 
ly, very  slowly,  came  trust,  and  I  became 
the  confidant  of  her  sorrows. 

"  It  were  too  bad  about  Tom,"  she 
said  one  day,  bursting  into  tears.  "  He 
got  into  bad  company, — those  Mexicans 
down  on  the  flat,  —  and  they  stole  a  lot 
of  cattle  over  in  Fresno.  Tom  was 
along  with  them,  and  they  put  him  in 
jail.  Tell  me  now,  Mister,"  she  said  sud- 
denly, looking  at  me  with  anxious  scru- 
tiny, "  Lute  says  it  will  do  him  no  harm 
if  it  makes  a  man  of  him.  Do  ye  think 
so  ?    Tell  me  truly,  now." 

"  No  harm  in  the  world,"  I  said  con- 
fidently, "  if  it  makes  a  man  of  him  ;  how 
could  it,  Priscilla?" 

"They  might  have  let  Tom  off  and 
punished  them  Mexikins.  Tom  was  only 
along  with  them.  They  put  him  up  to 
it.  Everybody  knows  Mexikins  will 
steal  hosses  and  cattle,  and  sich  like  ; 
it 's  born  in  'em  ;  but  Tom  was  only 
along  with  them,  and  they  might  have 
let  him  off.  Mister,  Tom  were  such  a 
nice  boy  ;  so  kind  and  lovin'  like  "  ;  and 
here  the  apron  went  to  her  eyes,  and 
she  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would 
break. 

The  cares  of  the  ranch  were  many,  and 
how  this  little  maid  and  her  only  help, 
the  charity  boy,  carried  it  on,  surpassed 
my  comprehension.  To  see  the  big, 
burly,  shock-headed  boy  taking  his  or- 
ders from  this  little  midget  was  to  behold 
the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  They 
had  about  a  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
which  had  to  be  constantly  looked  after, 
—  the  cows  milked,  the  calves  tended, 
the  butter  made.  The  pasture  had  been 
good,  but  there  was  no  fence  law  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  wild  oats,  once 
so  abundant,  had  been  trampled  into  the 
soil  during  the  rainy  seasons  by  roving 
bands  of  cattle.  Droves  of  hogs,  half 
wild,  were  let  loose,  that  some  "shif- 
less"   fellow,  too   lazy  to  work,  might 


gather  up  and  slaughter  the  increase 
yearly,  —  no  matter  how  great  the  dam- 
age they  did  to  everybody  else.  Thus 
the  cattle  often  strayed  far.  Hay,  too, 
had  to  be  provided  to  feed  them  during 
bad  winters,  and  the  late  springs  were 
always  fatal  to  the  weaker  stock.  It  was 
a  sight  to  behold  Priscilla  scouring  the 
country  on  her  glass-eyed  mustang,  look- 
ing after  her  stock,  making  her  shrill 
calls  to  "  Oliver  Twist  "  upon  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  and  then  after  many  hours' 
hard  riding  dismount  only  to  cast  off  the 
flimsy  skirt  and  milk  the  cows,  or  mount 
the  block  in  front  of  the  great  washtub. 

"  Oliver  Twist  "  was  a  good  boy,  and 
adored  his  young  mistress,  but  he  was 
slow,  obstinate,  and  greedy.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  put  before  him 
enough  to  eat,  and  I  never  sat  down  to 
their  table  without  being  a  participant 
in  the  manifest  dread  with  which  Pris- 
cilla regarded  the  appetite  of  this  young 
cormorant.  It  must  have  taxed  her  in- 
genuity greatly  to  satisfy  it ;  but  as  he 
never  left  anything  visible  upon  the 
table  when  he  ceased,  and  never  com- 
plained, the  inference  is  that  he  was  sat- 
isfied. He  always  glared  around  the 
table  for  a  moment  or  two  after  every- 
thing had  disappeared,  and  then  slowly 
rose.  He  was  also  a  very  heavy  sleeper, 
and  snored  with  great  vigor  ;  Priscilla 
confided  to  me  ill  strictest  confidence 
that  she  never  felt  sure  of  being  able  to 
awaken  him.  But  with  this  uncouth, 
though  willing  and  faithful  help,  the  lit- 
tle maid  managed  to  run  the  ranch,  with 
such  occasional  hired  help  as  their  cir- 
cumstances and  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  permitted. 

I  saw  but  little  of  the  father  ;  he  was 
rarely  at  home,  sometimes  not  for  weeks 
together,  but  loafed  about  the  store  at 
Chispa,  or  over  the  flat,  drinking,  gam- 
bling, and  spending  the  little  substance 
he  could  beg  or  steal  from  his  own  or 
others. 

Two  or  three  years  later  my  chance 
came,  quite  unexpectedly,  as  such  chan- 
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cesdo  come  always.  One  of  the  despised 
Mexican  gambusinos,  to  whose  children 
I  had  been  kind,  —  as  who  would  not, 
they  were  so  bright  and  docile, —  "locat- 
ed "  me  in  a  mining  claim.  A  little  later 
I  was  offered  five  thousand  dollars  for  it, 
and  sold  out  promptly.  You  see,  the 
store  at  Chispa  was  closed  and  for  sale, 
and  there  were  five  hundred  acres  of  the 
finest  orchard  land  went  with  it.  The 
property  was  very  valuable,  but  it.  had 
been  loosely  managed  on  the  credit  sys- 
tem. The  proprietors  had  bought  on 
credit  and  sold  on  credit,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  that  will  wind  up  any- 
thing, —  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
wherever  you  find  that  sort  of  thing. 

Well,  I  bought  the  wholeoutfit, — store, 
ranch,  stage,  cattle,  and  blacksmith  and 


carpenter  shop.  I  owed  money,  of  course, 
but  I  was  out  of  debt  in  three  years.  I 
do  business  strictly  on  cash  principles, 
but  I  never  refuse  to  help  an  honest 
man,  and  they  are  plenty  among  the 
working  men  of  this  land,  thank  God, — 
though  few  need  help  from  any  one.  My 
orchard  and  vineyard  is  the  pride  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  camp  has 
grown  from  a  few  straggling  homes  to  a 
prosperous  village. 
But  Priscilla? 

Ah,  yes,  Priscilla,  —  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten her.  Her  father  and  mother  died. 
Tom  sold  the  old  place,  and  got  into 
"  trouble  "  again.  They  are  still  trying 
"to  make  a  man  of  him."  And  Priscilla 
—  dear  little  Priscilla  ?  Why,  she  is  my 
wife,  of  course.     God  bless  her. 

Henry  S.  Brooks. 


THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN. 


It  is  named  Sierra  Blanca  (White 
Mountain)  on  the  railroad  maps.  Where 
it  derived  its  title,  no  one  knows  around 
here.  Its  aspect  is  bleak  and  forbidding 
enough,  surely,  to  entitle  it  to  some  less 
romantic  name.  Its  dark  canons  and  de- 
files have  sheltered  in  times  gone  by 
many  a  renegade  and  skulking  Indian, 
and  amid  its  rocks  and  gorges  the  stage 
robber  and  outlaw  of  the  old  days  found 
a  safe  retreat.  Its  uses,  however,  in  those 
directions  have  long  since  ceased.  It 
now  stands,  a  frowning  mass  of  rock  and 
barren  earth,  overlooking  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  in  the  West,  the  valley 
of  El  Paso. 

It  was  at  the  base  of  this  sinister  look- 
ing old  mountain  that  Mayne  Reid  drew 
his  inspiration  for  those  famous  stories 
of  his  that  charmed  us  as  boys,  and  made 
us  long  to  be  Texas  rangers,  and  destroy 


Comanches  and  Mexican  desperadoes. 
He  lived  in  El  Paso  for  a  year  or  more, 
gathering  the  material  for  his  marvelous 
tales. 

During  his  time,  however,  the  valley 
presented  a  vastly  different  aspect  from 
that  which  it  presents  now.  In  '56  it 
teemed  with  bands  of  mustangs,  and 
deer  and  elk  were  as  plentiful  then  as  are 
now  the  cattle  that  graze  upon  its  ver- 
dant meadows.  No  generous  and  intel- 
ligent cultivation  had  yet  redeemed  from 
their  original  wildness  those  mellow 
lands,  now  redolent  with  fruits  and  flow- 
ers, and  the  breath  of  kine,  and  waving 
fields  of  grain  that  were  then  the  domain 
of  the  Indian  and  the  game  on  which  he 
subsisted. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Blanca 
Mountain  there  was  then,  and  is  now,  or 
the  remains  of  it,  a  little  Mexican  pueblo 
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called  San  Elizario.  It  was  a  sort  of  un- 
reconstructed frontier  town,  which  the 
Mexicans  imagined  was  still  a  part  and 
parcel  of  Mexico,  although  eight  or  ten 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  Rio  Grande 
River  had  been  established  as  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  the 
land  of  the  Aztecs. 

Among  the  most  enterprising  citizens 
of  this  little  hamlet  of  San  Elizario  was 
one  Juan  Alvarado.  He  was  called 
"Blanco  Flores  "  (White  Flowers) by  his 
associates,  from  his  unusually  light  com- 
plexion. Juan  was  possessed  of  many 
Mexican  virtues.  He  was  a  skillful  va- 
quero,  a  fine  dancer,  and  generally  had 
the  wherewithal  to  supply  himself  and 
friends  with  mescal.  Among  his  other 
qualifications,  however,  one  stood  out 
predominant.  That  was  his  liking  for 
his  neighbor's  horses.  He  inherited  that 
quality.  It  had  run  in  his  family  for 
generations.  His  paternal  grandfather 
never  could  discern  the  same  faults  in 
his  neighbor's  stock  that  he  detected  in 
his  own,  and  although  that  defect  of 
character  brought  him  eventually  to  an 
untimely  end,  it  certainly  in  no  wise  de- 
terred Juan  from  following  diligently  in 
his  footsteps.  He  followed  them  so  dili- 
gently, in  fact,  that  in  time  he  became 
well  known  to  the  dwellers  under  the 
shadow  of  the  White  Mountain  as  one 
who  was  able  to  raise  more  two-year 
colts  in  a  single  night  than  any  other 
stock-raiser  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
fertile  as  it  was. 

Juan's  field  of  operations,  however,  at 
that  early  day  was  small.  The  few  set- 
tlers on  the  American  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  who  had  brought  into  the  coun- 
try the  big  American  horses  from  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  guarded  them  as 
carefully  as  they  did  their  children,  and 
Juan  often  found  it  more  difficult  to 
raise  colts  out  of  the  pastures  of  the  new- 
comers than  he  did  out  of  those  of  his 
old-time  neighbors  of  hisownnationality. 
He,  however,  sometimes  managed  to 
"get  his  hand  in,"  and  leave  a  vacancy 


in  some  of  his  gringo  neighbors'  corrals. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  was 
known  to  visit  the  camp  of  some  new- 
comer into  the  valley,  and  in  his  gracious 
way  present  him  a  leg  of  venison  or  a 
hugh  catfish  from  the  river,  newly 
caught,  and  then  when  the  opportunity 
offered,  change  his  saddle  from  his  own 
broken-down  mustang  to  the  best  horse 
in  sight,  and  "  light  out  "  in  the  dark- 
ness.. 

About  this  time,  that  is,  when  Juan 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  horse- 
raiser,  a  certain  American  named  Charles 
Howard  was  elected  or  appointed  as  al- 
calde of  San  Elizario.  Howard  was  a 
fearless  man,  and  proved  to  be  one 
strangely  devoted  to  the  trust  imposed 
upon  him.  He  utterly  excluded  every 
interest  of  his  own,  and  labored  for  the 
good  of  the  section  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  official. 

As  the  traditions  of  the  place  go,  he 
treated  Mexican  and  American  alike, 
when  their  unlawful  acts  were  brought 
to  his  notice.  He  was  especially  hard  on 
stock  thieves,  and  it  followed  that  before 
long  Juan  Alvarado  became  very  unfa- 
vorably known  to  the  new  gringo  alcal- 
de. It  also  followed  that  the  alcalde 
became  equally  unfavorably  known  to 
Juan,  and  after  two  or  three  incarcera- 
tions in  the  little  adobe  calaboose,  (out 
of  which  he  promptly  escaped,)  Juan 
decided  that  if  he  was  to  continue  his 
vocation  as  a  stock-raiser  and  general 
agricultural  character,  the  removal  of 
this  officious  alcalde  was  a  matter  of 
urgent  necessity. 

Finally,  one  night  Juan  stole  some  two 
or  three  horses  from  a  man  named  Sla- 
ven,  a  new  arrival  in  the  valley.  Howard, 
on  being  informed  by  Slaven  of  his  loss, 
promptly  organized  a  posse,  partly  of 
Mexicans  and  partly  Americans,  and 
pursued  Juan  away  up  in  the  Sierra 
Blanca  Mountains.  Unfortunately  for 
Juan,  the  particular  canon  he  had  select- 
ed for  a  hiding  place  was  without  water, 
and  he  and  his  companions  had  to  sur- 
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render.  The  stock  was  returned  to  the 
owner,  Slaven,  and  Howard  placed  Juan 
and  five  or  six  of  his  compadi-es  in  jail  at 
San  Elizario.  They  had  rather  more 
difficulty  in  escaping  this  time  than  for- 
merly, but  they  finally  accomplished  it. 
During  a  year  that  followed,  this  thing 
was  repeated  several  times  with  varia- 
tions, until  Juan  got  into  somewhat  the 
same  state  of  mind  that  the  party  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  "  was  in  : 

Like  one  who  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on 

And  turns  no  more  his  head, 

Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

This  state  of  things,  of  course,  could 
not  be  maintained  long.  The  vigorous 
American  alcalde  was  insisting  on  law 
and  order,  and  Juan,  at  the  head  of  his 
freebooters,  was  equally  determined  to 
continue  the  old  regime. 

It  happened  about  this  time,  when 
matters  were  approaching  a  conclusion 
between  the  new  residents  and  the  origi- 
nal Mexican  settlers  of  the  more  disor- 
derly class,  that  a  certain  adherent  of 
Howard's,  who  had  made  himself  espe- 
cially obnoxious  to  Juan's  faction,  had 
made  an  arrest  of  a  Mexican  for  some 
trivial  misdemeanor;  that  is  to  say,  trivial 
for  those  days.  The  man  was  a  friend  of 
Juan's,  or  possibly  a  relative,  and  Juan's 
hidalgo  blood  was  up  on  the  instant. 
He  did  not  so  much  mind  being  arrest- 
ed, or  having  his  friends  arrested  for 
horse-stealing,  for  he  had  always  consid- 
ered that  the  natural,  though  somewhat 
unjust,  result  of  that  profession.  But 
when  it  came  to  having  one  of  his  bosom 
friends  and  trusted  companions  taken  in 
for  some  such  insignificant  offense  as 
assault,  or  rape,  or  arson,  or  petty  lar- 
ceny, then  the  tyranny  of  the  officious 
alcalde  became  altogether  unendurable. 
However  ill-defined  might  be  his  ideas 
of  meum  and  tuum,  he  still  had  them, 
and  knew  well  enough  in  an  indefinite 


way  that  his  neighbor's  horse  was  not 
his  ;  but  outside  of  that,  all  law  that  the 
alcalde  attempted  to  enforce  was  simply 
oppression.  It  followed  that  Juan  swore 
a  speedy  vengeance  against  Howard. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  all  the 
Mexicans  were  in  his  following,  in  his 
projected  crusade  against  the  brave  al- 
calde. Many  of  the  cooler  and  more  re- 
spectable were  not.  Still,  his  adherents 
were  numerous,  too  numerous  by  far  for 
Howard,  as  it  happened. 

The  first  move  Juan  made  was  to 
cause  the  death  of  Howard's  faithful 
deputy,  who  had  made  the  arrest.  He 
was  decoyed  into  a  Mexican  house  near 
the  river,  under  pretext  of  quieting  some 
disturbance,  and  set  upon  and  stabbed. 
When  his  body  was  found  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  it  showed  some  twenty 
wounds,  nearly  all  in  the  back. 

This  time  Juan  did  not  take  to  the 
safe  retreats  he  knew  so  well  in  the  Si- 
erra Blanca  Mountain.  His  following 
was  now,  as  he  thought,  sufficiently 
strong  altogether  to  defy  Howard,  and 
all  his  deputies  and  adherents.  Certain- 
ly things  did  have  that  appearance. 
Howard  was  absolutely  forced  to  leave 
town  for  a  time.  His  friends  insisted  on 
it.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  argu- 
ments accomplished  this.  His  friends 
almost  carried  him  away  from  San  Eli- 
zario at  this  crisis. 

He  went  to  Silver  City,  New  Mexico, 
then  a  small  settlement  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  remained  there  just  long 
enough  to  realize  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  "run  off  "  from  his  post  of  duty,and 
that  cowardice  and  fear  for  his  life  might 
be  imputed  as  the  causes.  Then,  despite 
many  warnings,  the  openly  uttered 
threats  of  his  enemies,  and  the  entreat- 
ies of  his  family,  he  returned  to  San 
Elizario,  almost  alone.  He  returned,  as 
it  came  out,  to  his  death,  and  a  very  hor- 
rible  death  it  proved  to  be. 

His  absence  had  emboldened  Juan  and 
the  renegade  faction  that  he  controlled. 
They  had  completely  overawed  the  more 
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respectable  class  of  Mexicans,  and  the 
few  American  settlers  were  to  all  ap- 
pearances entirely  at  their  mercy.  How- 
ard, on  his  return,  calmly  resumed 
control  of  his  office,  and  proceeded  to 
administer  its  duties  with  his  old-time, 
unswerving  fidelity. 

On  the  morning  of  June  29th,  1862,  an 
unusual  number  of  the  lower  class  of 
Mexicans  appeared  in  town.  Some 
came  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  and 
many  seemed  to  materialize  from  the 
shadows  of  the  brush  that  fringed  the 
arroyos  and  the  river. 

The  small  adobes  that  made  up  the 
town  were  populous  that  morning  with 
vicious  faces  of  vindictive  men  and  fierce- 
ly gesticulating  women.  The  very  chil- 
dren partook  of  the  latent  excitement 
that  went  before  the  intended  crime. 
The  mangy  dogs  that  had  always  tucked 
their  tails  between  their  legs  and  crawled 
behind  their  masters'  heels  at  sight  of 
an  American,  seemed  to  pluck  up  cour- 
age, and  snapped  and  snarled  with  tails 
erect. 

Howard  was  not,  however,  without 
his  warnings.  They  had  been  frequent 
on  that  fatal  day.  More  than  one  old  man 
and  more  than  one  young  girl  who  had 
been,  in  his  short  term  of  office,  the  re- 
cipients of  kindly  favors  at  his  hands 
warned  him  of  the  approaching  storm. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  on  that  day,  final 
and  fatal  for  him,  he  quietly  took  his  seat 
in  the  chair  in  the  little  adobe  court 
house.  He  was  cool  and  collected,  but 
beyond  a  doubt  he  knew  of  his  impend- 
ing danger.  His  few  followers,  some  six 
or  seven  in  number,  seemed  to  become 
inspired  with  a  part  of  his  dauntless 
courage,  and  for  a  time  even  the  ugly 
Mexican  rabble  appeared  to  hesitate  at 
sight  of  that  calm,  collected  face. 

Shortly  after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  an 
,old  Mexican  appeared,  and  preferred  a 
charge  against  a  woman  for  stealing  a 
goat.  In  his  examination  he  insisted  on 
calling  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  and 
they  in  their  turn,  as  is  customary  in 


Mexican  trials,  called  in  others  to  corrob- 
orate their  testimony,  and  soon  the  little 
court  room  was  filled  with  scowling 
Mexicans,  who  were  plainly  heedless  of 
the  case,  but  who  showed  in  their  sinister 
faces  an  ultimate  object  with  which  the 
case  of  the  defaulted  goat  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do. 

Howard  must  have  seen  this,  but  by 
no  sign  or  movement  of  a  muscle  did  he 
indicate  that  he  was -aware  of  his  danger. 
He  surely  knew  at  this  time  that  his 
death  had  been  fully  determined  on.  To 
these  bandits  who  surrounded  him,  he 
presented  the  only  obstacle  to  their 
hitherto  undisputed  freedom.  He  con- 
stituted in  their  minds,  opaque  and  blind- 
ed by  superstition,  a  new  and  unjust 
authority,  calculated  to  deprive  them  of 
the  liberty  they  had  always  enjoyed.  His 
removal  meant  to  them  simply  a  return 
to  the  old  order  of  things,  and  a  complete 
release  from  the  new  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

The  case  was  called  in  due  form.  Juan, 
he  of  the  White  Flowers,  ill-named  on 
this  ominous  occasion,  was  the  first  wit- 
ness called.  As  his  tall  and  sinewy  form 
pressed  forward  to  the  stand,  the  expect- 
ant Mexicans  paused  for  a  moment  in 
their  noisy  and  boisterous  talk.  He  took 
the  stand,  which  was  placed  just  to  the 
left  of  the  judge's  desk.  His  manner 
was  quiet,  as  becoming  one  who  had 
determined  what  to  do  and  was  prepared 
to  do  it.  Howard  asked  Juan  a  few  ques- 
tions, which  he  answered  quietly  enough. 
Meanwhile  the  Mexicans,  both  inside  the 
court  room  and  outside,  incited  by  mes- 
cal and  the  knowledge  of  what  was  about 
to  happen,  became  again  noisy  and 
threatening.  The  toothless,  sapless  old 
viragos  were  rushing  hither  and  thither 
among  the  crowd. 

Howard  saw  all  this,  but  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a  judge  and  the  coolness  of  a 
brave  gentleman,  he  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings to  their  fatal  end.  As  Thomas 
H.  Benton  had  said  years  before  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  when  comment- 
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ing  on  the  issues  of  the  Mexican  War, 
he  knew  that  the  Mexicans  had  prepared 
to  "  welcome  him  with  bloody  hands  to 
a  hospitable  grave,"— him,  and  all  his 
followers.  At  about  this  time  a  bright 
ray  of  sunshine  penetrated  the  dim  and 
dust-laden  window  near  Howard's  desk, 
and  shone  full  upon  him.  This  was  too 
much  for  Juan.  He  sprang  over  the  low 
railing  of  the  witness  box,  and  in  an  in- 
stant Howard  was  enveloped  in  his 
strong  arms,  and  borne  into  the  midst 
of  the  crowd.  At  the  same  moment 
Howard's  friends,  six  in  number,  all 
Americans,  who  stood  there,  impotent 
witnesses,  were  dragged  out  of  the  court 
room,  and  with  Howard  thrown  into  the 
little  calaboose  hard  by. 

Juan  lost  no  time.  He  at  once  con- 
stituted himself  "provisional  alcalde." 
He  swore  in  six  jurors,  and  tried  and 
condemned  to  death  the  seven  unhappy 
men  he  had  in  his  power,  within  an  hour 
after  he  had  broken  up  Howard's  court. 
It  was  noon  when  their  decision  was 
arrived  at,  and  the  execution  was  ap- 
pointed for  three  o'clock. 

It  was  Juan  himself  who  notified  them 
of  their  doom.  He  professed  great  sor- 
row at  what  he  termed  "  the  unfortunate 
conclusion  of  the  trial."  He  also  said 
that  after  considerable  intercession  with 
the  jury  he  had  secured  to  the  prisoners 
the  choice  of  beingeither  shot  or  hanged. 
He  was  also  profuse  in  his  offers  of  a 
priest.  This  last  proposition  was,  how- 
ever, promptly  declined  by  the  seven 
unfortunates  ;  but  Howard,  seeing  that 
hope  was  gone,  asked  that  they  be  shot 
and  not  hanged. 

What  passed  in  that  little  mud  jail 
during  the  three  hours  left  them  will 
never  be  known ;  but  this  much  is 
known,  that  the  undaunted  spirit  of 
Howard,  and  the  cool  contempt  he  dis- 
played for  the  brigands  who  had  kid- 
napped him  and  his  friends,  and  who 
were  about  to  murder  them,  gave  to 
those  with  him  a  courage  they  might  not 
otherwise  have  displayed. 


Promptly  at  three  o'clock  Juan  and 
come  twentyof  his  confederates,  all  heav- 
ily armed,  entered  the  little  jail,  and  Juan, 
having  made  profuse  apologies  for  what 
he  termed  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
securely  bound  the  arms  of  each  of  these 
seven  men  with  green  rawrride  ropes. 
It  is  said  that  while  apologizing  he  drew 
the  bonds  so  tight  as  to  lacerate  the 
flesh.  They  were  then  led  out,  and  as 
they  passed  the  low  portal  a  sack  was 
thrown  over  the  head  of  each,  and  fast 
ened  behind.  To  this  it  appears  that 
Howard  offered  some  resistance,  inef- 
fectual of  course,  and  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  face  his  death  and  his  execu- 
tioners, saying  that  he  in  no  way  feared 
to  die,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  his  fate 
in  God's  clear  sunlight.  His  appeal  was 
refused. 

The  seven  men  were  seated  side  by 
side  on  a  huge  cottonwood  log,  with 
their  faces  to  a  blank  adobe  wall.  In 
some  way  Howard,  blindfolded  as  he  was, 
learned  of  this  arrangement,  possibly  by 
hearing  their  conversation  behind  him 
and  the  sounds  of  their  weapons.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  demanded  that  if 
they  were  to  be  murdered,  they  at  least 
be  shot  like  men  and  not  like  coyotes, 
and  that  they  be  placed  facing  their  exe- 
cutioners. Juan  replied  that  Mexicans 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  shoot 
gringos  in  the  back,  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  always  running  away,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  depart 
from  the  established  rule  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Howard  was  forced  back  to  his  seat  on 
the  log,  and  in  an  instant  an  irregular 
and  scattering  discharge  followed  of 
son\e  thirty  rifles,  pistols,  muskets,  and 
shotguns,  accompanied  by  a  yell  and 
exultant  hurrah  from  the  crowd  that 
stood  about.  Howard  and  three  of  his 
companions  fell  forward  on  their  faces, 
none  of  them,  however,  quite  dead  ;  the 
other  three  were  untouched,  and  sprang 
to  their  feet  shouting  for  Howard.  In 
an  instant   Juan  and  some  half  dozen 
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more  sprang  forward,  and  with  knives 
and  pistols  consummated  as  cowardly  a 
crime  as  has  ever  been  known  on  the 
blood-stained  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Howard  as  he  lay  struggling  in  his  agony 
on  the  ground  was  stabbed  repeatedly, 
and  in  facf  they  did  not  cease  stabbing 
him  while  a  muscle  moved. 

After  the  execution,  as  Juan  termed 
it,  he  took  his  seat  again  in  the  alcalde's 
chair,  and  thanked  the  citizens  for  what 
he  termed  "the  suppression  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  liberties  of  a  free 
people,"  and  said  that  their  action  in  the 
matter  would  undoubtedly  "  receive  the 
commendation  of  all  fair-minded  Mex- 
icans, as  well  as  of  the  few  gringos  in 
our  midst." 

Somehow  it  did  not  receive  that  ap- 
proval to  any  great  extent. 

Before  sundown  men  were  riding  rap- 
idly, with  a  fierce  determination  in  their 
faces,  from  El  Paso,  from  Ysleta,  and 
from  every  little  hamlet  and  settlement 
that  dotted  the  great  valley.  Every  new 
camp  and  every  settler's  tent  gave  a 
man.  The  Mexicans  of  the  better  class, 
who  were  largely  in  the  majority,  arose 
to  a  man,  and  spurred  toward  the  scene 
of  the  butchery,  joining  with  their  new- 
made  American  friends,  and  bent  on  the 
same  vengeful  errand. 

Juan's  retreat  to  the  river,  and  ulti- 
mate escape  into  old  Mexico  was  com- 
pletely cut  off  by  nightfall,  and  by  mid- 
night Juan  knew  that  his  only  chance 
was  a  sharp  ride  to  the  northward,  to 
find  a  hiding  place  among  the  canons 
and  chasms  of  the  old  White  Mountains, 
which  he  knew  so  well.  He  hastily 
gathered  such  of  his  followers  as  were 
not  altogether  stupefied  by  mescal,  and 
the  excitement  resulting  from  their 
crime,  and  rode  swiftly  towards  those 
frowning  cliffs  that  had  so  often  shel- 
tered him  upon  less  serious  occasions. 

It  appears,  however,  that  upon  this 
occasion  he  did  not  use  that  judgment 
which  had  characterized  him  on  his  for- 
mer escapades.     As   a   genuine   Texan 


would  say,  he  must  have  been  "rattled," 
for  on  reaching  the  Sierra  Blanca  Moun- 
tains he  selected  a  canon,  or  rather  an 
immense  rift  in  its  side,  from  which 
there  was  no  possible  outlet  or  escape 
save  the  one  by  which  he  and  his  party 
had  entered. 

The  farther  they  proceeded  up  the 
gorge,  the  more  precipitous  it  became, 
until,  after  immense  toil,  they  found 
themselves  and  their  horses  at  its  head. 
It  presented  simply  an  immense  stone 
prison,  its  walls  rising  hundreds  of  feet 
above  them.  No  water ;  no  grass  ;  no 
wood  ;  simply  rocks,  and  the  dry  sandy 
wash.  True  enough  it  was  a  stronghold 
where  a  few  could  defy  a  thousand,  but 
they  knew  well  enough  of  an  enemy  they 
could  not  dely — thirst.  For  some  hours 
they  hoped  that  their  trail  might  be  lost, 
and  that  they  would  be  left  undisturbed 
in  this  retreat,  and  might  escape  finally 
from  the  prison  into  which  they  had 
thrown  themselves. 

They  were  not  left  long  in  suspense, 
for  by  noon  of  the  day  following  the  day 
on  which  they  had  butchered  Howard, 
they  found  that  the  mouth  of  their  little 
canon  was  closely  blockaded  by  over  one 
hundred  men. 

Juan  held  out  for  three  days.  He  and 
those  with  him,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, had  killed  several  of  their  ani- 
mals, and  drank  the  blood  to  quench 
their  consuming  thirst.  Animated  by 
his  desperate  courage,  they  had  even 
endeavored  to  scale  the  perpendicular 
walls  of  their  dungeon  by  means  of  ropes, 
and  cutting  steps  hereandthere.  This  was 
ascertained  by  the  finding  of  some  two 
or  three  broken  and  mangled  bodies  that 
lay  festering  in  the  bottom  amid  the 
rocks  when  the  end  came.  This  rocky 
prison  must  have  been  a  veritable  oven 
for  these  bandits  for  those  three  days. 

At  last  they  did  what  was  in  fact  the 
only  thing  they  could  do,  They  deter- 
mined on  one  grand  rush  for  liberty.  It 
does  not  seem  that  they  had  at  any  time 
contemplated  a  surrender,  knowing,  no 
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doubt,  in  their  cowardly  hearts  that  they 
amply  deserved  death  and  would  get  it, 
and  also  nerved  by  the  example  of  their 
leader  Juan,  who  claimed  that  no  true 
Mexican  should  surrender  to  a  despised 
gringo,  no  matter  what  the  odds  might 
be. 

They  made  the  rush.  The  supplemen- 
tary proceedings  were  short,  but  they 
were  definite.  As  they  emerged  from 
their  retreat,  raging  with  thirst,  eighteen 
of  them  all  told,  every  bush  and  frag- 
ment of  rock  concealed  an  executioner. 
At  the  first  volley  it  is  said  that  twenty 
shots  were  fired,  seventeen  of  which 
pierced  Juan.  His  life  was  literally 
blown  out  of  him. 

His  companions  scattered  and  scur- 
ried back  like  coyotes  headlong  to  their 
stronghold  at  the  head  of  the  gorge. 
The  gasping,  choking  wretches  had 
hardly  the  breath  to  cry  for  quarter,  as 
the  angry  Americans  and  their  Mexican 
allies  advanced  up  the  canon.  They  cer- 
tainly did  not  have  the  courage  to  fire  a 
shot. 

Of  the  besieging  party,  not  a  man  was 
hurt.  After  clambering  over  the  rocks 
and  reaching  the  extreme  head  of  the 
canon  where  the  murderers  lay,  they 
found  four  of  the  seventeen  dead,  appar- 
ently from  the  effects  of  thirst  and  fright 
combined  ;  and  the  remaining  thirteen 
were  led  out  with  ghastly  faces  and  trem- 
bling limbs,  their  tongues  swollen  and 
protruding  from  between  their  black- 
ened lips,  expecting  every  moment  to 
meet  the  fate  they  knew  they  so  well  de- 
served. Their  indistinct  curses  were 
showered  on  Juan  and  Howard  alike,  but 
to  Juan  they  appeared  to  attribute  their 
present  hard  fate,  and  by  leveling  at  him 


their  maledictions  they  hoped  to  concil- 
iate their  captors. 

However,  only  two  of  them  were  killed 
in  the  end,  and  they  while  attempting  to 
escape  on  the  journey  back  to  San  Eli- 
zario.  On  their  arrival  there,  the  others 
were  lashed  nearly  to  death",  and  then 
sent  across  the  river  into  Mexico  with 
all  their  kindred,  and  peace  prevailed  in 
the  golden   valley  of  the   Rio  Grande. 

The  reign  of  violence  was  over.  The 
valley  then  became  definitely  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  United  States.  Its  Mexi- 
can residents  became  the  diligent  culti- 
vators of  the  fruitful  soil,  and  abandoned 
stock-raising  on  the  plan  of  the  defunct 
Juan  of  the  White  Flowers.  Guided  by 
the  better  example  of  their  American 
neighbor,  and  assisted  by  his  improved 
appliances  for  agriculture,  they  vastly 
aided  in  developing  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  the  valley,  until  it  has  now  be- 
come the  garden  of  western  Texas. 

Such  a  crusade  as  Juan  and  his  friends 
conducted  against  the  American  resi- 
dents has  been  made  impossible  for  these 
many  years  past.  The  great  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  traverses  the  valley  from 
end  to.end,  and  without  doubt  this  leaf  of 
unwritten  Texas  history  is  now  as  bitter 
a  memory  to  its  Mexican  residents  as  it 
is  to  the  old  pioneers  who  witnessed  and 
avenged  the  cruel  deeds  of  their  former 
compadres.  The  sullen  and  somber 
Sierra  Blanca  looks  down  now  upon  a 
valley  smiling  with  the  results  of  fruit- 
ful toil  and  intelligent  industry,  and  ap- 
pears rather  to  regret  the  time  when  its 
rugged  and  forbidding  front  viewed 
more  congenial  scenes, — when  the  deer 
and  wild  mustang  were  companions  for 
the  still  wilder  human  denizens. 

Henderson  McCune. 
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HYPNOTISM. 


On  my  return  to  college  after  my  first 
vacation,  I  was  detained  several  days  in 
Philadelphia.  While  there,  I  went  to 
hear  a  lecture  and  see  some  experiments 
in  what  the  professor  was  pleased  to  call 
Electro-Biology.  It  was  mesmerism  or 
animal  magnetism. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
professor  said  that  any  person  possessed 
of  a  strong  will  could  psychologize,  as 
he  styled  the  process,  others  of  less  will 
power.  This  was  enough  for  me.  I 
then  and  there  resolved  to  try  my  supe- 
rior will  power  upon  some  of  the  weaker 
minded  members  of  my  class. 

When  I  got  back  to  college  I  made 
several  trials,  and  exerted  myself  not  a 
little  to  transfuse  into  their  nervous  sys- 
tem the  superior  magnetic  storage  capa- 
city of  my  own  ;  but  signally  failed  to 
realize  any  satisfactory  results.  These 
failures  brought  me  no  honor,  and  as 
they  interfered  with  my  studies  I  de- 
cided to  postpone  all  further  experiments 
until  my  next  vacation,  when  I  hoped  to 
find  at  my  home  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

At  home  again  I  soon  found  two  rather 
weakly  youths,  who  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  my  manipulations. 
After  a  few  failures  I  succeeded  in  mag- 
netizing both  of  them  ;  but  as  young 
Simonton  yielded  more  readily  to  my 
influence,  and  was  more  flexible  in  my 
$  hands,  than  young  Creswell,  I  dropped 
the  latter  and  confined  my  experiments 
to  the  former. 

At  first  it  required  considerable — and 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  entirely  unneces 
sary  —  exertion  on  my  part  to  psycholo- 
gize him,  or  put  him  into  the  magnetic 
sleep.  The  oftener  I  magnetized  him, 
however,  the  easier  it  became,  until 
finally  I  could  put  him  to  sleep  across 
the  room  by  merely  pointing  my  finger 


at  him,  and  as  I  supposed  at  the  time, 
willing  him  to  go  to  sleep. 

As  soon  as  magnetized  he  was  com- 
pletely under  my  control.  He  would  do 
anything  I  told  him  to  do  ;  and  as  in  our 
dreams  nothing  is  too  absurd  or  ridicu- 
lous to  seem  natural,  he  never  stopped 
to  question  the  propriety  of  anything  I 
told  him  or  ordered  him  to  do.  What- 
ever I  tasted,  he  tasted.  If  I  handed 
him  a  pickle  and  told  him  it  was  an 
orange,  he  enjoyed  it  ;  if  I  handed  him 
an  orange  and  told  him  it  was  a  pickle, 
he  spat  it  out,  and  plainly  showed  his 
disgust.  If  I  told  him  that  he  was  driv- 
ing a  dangerous  pair  of  horses,  he  imme- 
diately squared  himself  to  his  work,  and 
his  movements  and  talk  to  the  animals 
plainly  showed  that  he  fully  realized  the 
danger  of  the  task.  If  I  told  him  that 
he  had  a  stream  of  water  to  cross,  and 
suggested  that  he  had  better  take  off  his 
clothes  and  carry  them  over,  he  stripped 
at  once  and  with  perfect  unconcern,  no 
matter  who  was  present.  When  I  told 
him,  "  It  is  now  your  turn  to  speak,  and 
your  subject  is  vinegar,"  he  was  instant- 
ly before  an  audience  ;  and  his  command 
of  thought  and  language  satisfied  me  that 
the  great  results  we  sometimes  accom- 
plish in  our  dreams  are  not  always  illu- 
sory. 

With  a  few  passes  of  my  hand  I  could 
make  any  part  of  his  body  insensible  to 
pain,  so  that  you  could  stick  a  pin  into 
it,  or  hold  a  burning  match  to  it,  and 
he  wo ul  J  never  flinch.  With  similar 
passes  1  could  make  his  whole  body  as 
rigid  as  a  steel  bar ;  and  with  his  head 
resting  on  one  chair  and  his  heels  on 
another,  I  could  seat  my  whole  weight 
upon  it  without  bending  it. 

I  had  brought  my  experiments  to  this 
point  when  I  committed  a  fatal  mistake, 
which  stopped  all  further  investigation. 
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A  Doctor  Smith  and  his  wife,  both 
rather  sickly  specimens  of  humanity, 
had  advertised  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the 
court  house,  on  the  subject  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  and  to  make  experiments  on 
different  ones  of  the  audience.  The 
evening  came,  and  the  Doctor  and  his 
wife  put  in  an  appear  ance  at  the  appoint- 
ed time.  The  court  house  was  filled  to 
repletion  ;  and  as  the  admission  was  low, 
alarge  number  of  the  Boombaugh  roughs, 
as  this  element  was  called  in  the  town, 
put  in  an  appearance  also. 

After  appropriate  introductory  re- 
marks, the  Doctor  called  for  a  class  to 
come  forward  and  take  the  seats  he  had 
prepared  for  them  in  front  of  the  audi- 
ence. Into  the  hand  of  each  one  of 
these  he  put  a  bright  button,  and  told 
them  to  look  intently  on  it.  Meanwhile 
he  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
class  ;  and  whenever  he  saw  the  slightest 
weakening  of  the  eyelids  of  any  one,  he 
would  stop  and  make  gentle  passes  down 
over  the  eyes  and  face,  and  off  at  the 
shoulders,  with  a  snap  of  his  fingers  each 
time,  to  recharge  the  battery  for  another 
discharge  upon  the  eyelids  of  the  prom- 
ising subject.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  He 
soon  exhausted  the  magnetism  of  his 
body,  and  had  to  admit  that  he  could  not 
make  a  success  of  it  that  evening.  This 
fetched  the  Boombaugh  element  to  their 
feet,  and  the  prospects  for  a  row  were 
good  ;  when,  my  sympathies  getting  the 
better  of  my  judgment,  I  offered  to  mag- 
netize young  Simonton,  and  put  him  into 
communication  with  the  Doctor.  This 
brought  quiet  at  once,  and  the  Doctor 
was  profuse  in  his  thanks. 

I  took  Simonton,  whom  I  had  brought 
with  me  to  the  meeting,  and  led  him  to 
the  platform,  where  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  audience  I  magnetized  him, 
joined  his  hands  with  the  Doctor's,  and 
put  him  under  his  control  by  making  a 
few  passes  up  and  down  their  joined 
arms. 

Unfortunately,  the  mother  of  my  first 
sweetheart  was  in  the  audience,  and  wit- 
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nessed  the  whole  proceeding ;  and,  being 
a  good  Christian,  she  had  no  trouble  in 
reaching  the  conclusion,  that  no  one  but 
the  Devil,  or  those  in  collusion  with  him 
could  exert  such  a  power.  She  forbade 
her  daughter  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  me,  absolutely  refusing  to  coun- 
tenance the  propagation  of  the  powers 
of  darkness. 

This  unforeseen  result  of  my  good 
works  preyed  upon  my  youthful  mind, 
and  I  resolved  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  electro-biology  or  animal  mag- 
netism, satisfied  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  its  investigation,  but  fully 
believing  that  it  would. 

My  expectations  have  been  realized 
sooner  than  I  expected  ;  but  before  I 
enter  upon  the  investigation  and  give  the 
results  that  have  elevated  hypnotism,  for 
so  it  is  now  called,  into  the  pure  regions 
of  science,  it  will  be  well  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  subject  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  its  history,  and  some  of 
the  different  theories  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  the  phenomena. 
And  here  I  would  premise  that  false 
theories  do  not  interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction of  hypnotic  results. 

The  phenomena  now  known  and 
classed  under  the  general  head  of  hyp- 
notism are  not  confined  to  modern  time. 
They  were  undoubtedly  known  under 
some  of  their  phases,  and  intentionally 
produced  for  therapeutic  or  religious 
purposes  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Babylonians,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Hindoos,  and  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  Egyptian  priests  made 
use  of  a  double  triangle  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion and  abstract  the  mind  and  eye  from 
all  outside  interference  during  the  pro- 
cess. All  such  influences  were  held  to 
be  supernatural,  and  no  doubt  were 
used  in  the  interests  of  the  priesthood. 
The  curative  touch  of  certain  persons, 
moreover,  has  been  known  and  recog- 
nized, both  among  civilized  and  barbar- 
ous people,  in  all  ages. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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tiny,  several  persons  appeared  in  Eng- 
land who  claimed  to  have  the  power  of 
curing  diseases  by  stroking  with  the 
hand.  Among  these  was  Valentine 
■Greatrakes,  an  Irishman,  who  attracted 
great  attention  by  his  wonderful  healing 
powers.  Colquhoun,  in  his  "  History  of 
Magic,"  tells  us  that  "  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  scientific  and  theological 
men  of  the  day  witnessed  and  attested 
the  cures  supposed  to  have  been  effected 
by  Greatrakes,  and  that  thousands  of 
sufferers  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom." 

During  the  following  century,  numer- 
ous quacks  and  charlatans  appeared  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  claiming  su- 
pernatural power  to  cure  diseases  and 
perform  miracles  ;  but  none  of  them  at- 
tained sufficient  notoriety  to  justify  the 
taking  time  to  relate  their  perform- 
ances. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
•century,  John  Joseph  Gassner,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  in  Swabia,  fully  imbued 
with  the  belief  of  his  church  in  his  day, 
that  the  majority  of  diseases  arose  from 
demoniacal  possession,  and  could  only 
be  cured  by  exorcism,  was  remarkably 
successful  in  casting  out  devils  by  sim- 
ple manipulation  with  his  hands. 

The  celebrated  Mesmer,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  first  work,  "  De  Planeta- 
rum  Influxu,"  met  with  Gassner  in 
Switzerland  ;  and  after  witnessing  his 
method  of  manipulating  the  possessed, 
and  the  wonderful  cures  he  effected,  dis- 
carded the  magnets  he  had  before  em- 
ployed in  his  medical  practice,  and 
thought  so  necessary  to  effect  similar 
cures.  As  the  title  of  his  book  plainly 
indicates,  Mesmer  was  a  believer  in 
the  secret  influence  of  the  stars  upon  the 
destinies  and  diseases  of  mankind.  At 
first  he  identified  this  occult  force  with 
electricity,  and  afterwards  with  magnet- 
ism. Hence  his  use  of  magnets,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  available  in  curing  dis- 
eases. But  after  his  interview  with  Gass- 
ner, in  1776,  he  changed  his  opinion  and 


adopted  another  theory.  He  now  held 
that  this  force,  by  means  of  which  he 
could  influence  others,  permeated  the 
universe,  and  especially  affected  the  ner- 
vous systems  of  men.  He  regarded  him- 
self as  a  sort  of  storage  battery,  sur- 
charged beyond  ordinary  men,  and  its 
discharges  subject  to  his  will.  Its  hu- 
man manifestation  or  development  he 
called  animal  magnetism  ;  and  the  phe- 
nomena, in  honor  of  his  name,  were 
called  mesmerism. 

In  1778  he  removed  to  Paris.  His 
reputation  had  preceded  him.  He  soon 
made  many  converts,  who  flocked  to  his 
dimly  lighted  rooms,  and  sat  in  expec- 
tancy, like  the  multitude  at  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the 
waters.  From  time  to  time,  Mesmer 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  an  Oriental  magi- 
cian, glided  amongst  them,  affecting  one 
by  a  touch,  another  by  a  look,  and  mak- 
ing passes  with  his  hands  on  a  third. 

His  wonderful  success  excited  the  in- 
dignation and  opposition  of  the  medical 
faculty,  who  stigmatized  him  as  a  char- 
latan, and  insisted  that  the  government 
should  appoint  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  phenomena.  Franklin  and 
Baillie  were  members  of  this  commis- 
sion, and  helped  to  draw  up  the  report, 
which  denied  Mesmer's  theory  of.animal 
magnetism,  and  attributed  the  effects  he 
produced  to  physiological  causes. 

During  the  time  Mesmer  was  astonish- 
ing the  Parisians,  and  drawing  down  up- 
on his  devoted  head  the  persecution  of 
the  medical  fraternity  that  finally  drove 
him  from  Paris,  Emanuel  Swedenborg 
was  receiving  and  writing  down  his  rev- 
elations, which  are  believed  by  many  to 
have  been  received  in  a  kind  of  mesmeric 
sleep  or  trance  ;  for  it  is  now  well  known 
that  this  artificial  sleep  can  be,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  self -produced, 
and  that  in  some  of  its  phases  the 
mind  has  wonderful  visions,  or  prophetic 
dreams,  which  retain  all  their  vividness 
after  the  awakening  of  the  subject.  And 
here  is  probably  the  key  to  the  mysteri- 
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ous  door  that  leads  to  the  labyrinthine 
passages  of  religious  trance  and  ecstasy, 
and  even  to  the  sacred  grotto  of  inspired 
revelation  itself. 

Without  even  stopping  to  name  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  host  of  imitat- 
ors who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Mesmer, 
instigated  in  many  cases  by  the  desire 
of  gain,  or  from  a  love  of  the  marvelous, 
or  for  the  cure  of  disease,  I  pass  on  to 
Baron  Von  Reichenbach,  of  Vienna, 
who  in  1845  announced  to  the  world  his 
discovery  of  a  new  force,  which  he  called 
odyl,  and  to  which,  among  other  things, 
he  referred  the  phenomena  of  animal 
magnetism.  This  force  he  held  to  be 
one  of  the  universal  imponderables,  and 
professed  to  have  discovered  its  activity 
and  manifestations  in  crystals,  magnets, 
and  the  human  body,  associated  with 
heat,  electricity,  and  chemical  action. 
Persons  sensitive  to  its  influence  saw 
luminous  manifestations  around  the 
poles  of  the  magnet,  over  graves  with 
decaying  bodies,  and  around  the  head 
and  hands  of  persons  in  whose  bodies 
the  force  was  supposed  to  be  concen- 
trated. 

Reichenbach,  like  Swedenborg  before 
his  religious  transformation,  stood  high 
as  a  scientist,  but  after  his  imagined  dis- 
covery of  this  new  force  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  its  investigation.  The 
translation  of  his  book  into  English  and 
French  gave  rise  for  a  time  to  consider- 
able discussion  among  scientific  men. 

Just  before  its  publication  in  English, 
the  theory  of  electro-biology  was  pro- 
posed in  the  United  States  by  a  Mr. 
Grimes,  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  animal  magnetism.  It  was  designed 
to  express  the  action  of  electrical  cur- 
rents, supposed  to  be  generated  in  the 
living  body,  and  capable  of  transference 
at  the  will  of  the  operator  to  the  bodies 
of  others.  This  was  the  theory  in  vogue 
when  I  heard  my  first  lecture  on  the 
subject  in  Philadelphia. 

I  now  pass  to  the  scientific  era  of  the 
subject. 


James  Braid,  a  surgeon  of  Manchester, 
England,  in  1841  took  up  the  study  of 
animal  magnetism ;  and  in  his  own 
words,  as  a  "complete  skeptic  "  with  re- 
gard to  all  its  phenomena.  He  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  he  could  produce 
"a  peculiar  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  induced  by  a  fixed  and  abstract- 
ed attention  of  the  mental  and  visual 
eye  on  one  object,  not  of  an  exciting 
nature."  To  this  condition  he  gave  the 
name  of  neuro-hypnotism.  Doctor  Wil- 
liam B.  Carpenter  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  the  value  of  Braid's  re- 
searches, and  made  use  of  them  in  the 
establishment  of  his  theory  of  the  reflex 
action  of  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  He  afterwards  in  his  Mental 
Physiology  attempted  to  account  for 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  Braidism  on 
the  supposition  of  a  dominant  idea,  in- 
fluencing and  governing  all  other  mental 
operations. 

With  such  high  scientific  endorsement 
of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism — for  the 
prefix"  neuro  "of  Braid  was  soon  dropped 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  —  one  would 
naturally  think  that  investigators  would 
have  sprung  up  in  all  parts,  and  started 
in  all  directions  to  make  new  discoveries. 
But  such  was  not  the  case.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  was  needed  to  lay  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests  in  physiol- 
ogy, neurology,  and  psychology.  The 
upper  stories  of  the  house  cannot  be 
built  before  the  lower  ones  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  them  to  rest  upon. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
hypnotism  has  been  able  to  establish  its 
just  claims  to  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  sciences. 

In  France,  where  there  is,  and  has 
been  of  late  years,  the  greatest  activity 
in  the  field  of  hypnotic  investigation, 
there  are  two  schools,  differing  from  one 
another  in  their  theories  of  explanation, 
and  in  their  methods  of  producing  and 
classifying  hypnotic  phenomena.  They 
both  make  the  same  experiments,  and 
obtain  the  same  results. 
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The  Paris  school,  led  by  Doctors  Char- 
cot, Binet,  and  Ferre,  and  Doctor  Luys, 
claim  that  hypnotism  is  a  pathological 
state,  a  neurosis,  which  can  best  be 
studied  in  subjects  of  hysteria  ;  and  for 
its  complete  development  requires,  be 
side  suggestion,  certain  technical  man- 
ipulations. Doctor  Luys  says  :  "  Hyp- 
notism is  an  experimental  extra-physio- 
logical state  of  the  nervous  system.  It 
is  an  artificial  neurosis,  which  is  devel- 
oped in  a  predisposed  subject,  a  pseudo- 
sleep,  which  is  imposed,  and  during 
which  the  subject  that  is  experimented 
upon  loses  the  notion  of  his  own  exist- 
ence and  the  external  world.',' 

This  school  classifies  the  different 
stages  of  hypnotism  as  lethargic,  cata- 
leptic, and  somnambulistic  ;  and  the 
realization  of  these  three  phases  in  the 
same  subject  constitutes  what  is  called, 
"le  grand  hypnotisme,"  or  the  great 
hypnotic  neurosis.  Somnambulism,  they 
claim,  can  be  transformed  into  catalepsy 
by  opening  the  subject's  eyes,  or  into 
lethargy  by  closing  the  lids  and  press- 
ing lightly  upon  the  eyeballs  ;  and  leth- 
argy or  catalepsy  can  be  transformed 
into  somnambulism  by  light  or  repeated 
friction  of  the  top  of  the  subject's  head. 

The  lethargic  state  is  characterized  by 
the  appearance  of  deep  sleep,  relaxation 
of  the  muscles,  and  total  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. The -subject  is  dead  to  the 
external  world ;  he  neither  hears,  sees, 
nor  feels.  In  this  stage  suggestion  is 
impossible.  But  a  certain  muscular 
hyper-excitability  remains,  and  any  mus- 
cle excited  by  pressure  or  light  friction 
contracts  ;  pressure  on  the  facial  nerve, 
for  instance,  distorts  the  features  of  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  face. 

To  make  a  subject  pass  from  the  leth- 
argic to  the  cataleptic  condition,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  raise  the  eyelids.  If 
one  eye  only  is  opened,  that  side  of  the 
body  only  passes  into  the  cataleptic  con- 
dition, the  other  side  remaining  lethar- 
gic. "  The  eyes  of  the  cataleptic  subject 
are  wide  open  and  staring ;  his  limbs 


retain  any  position  into  which  they  are 
put  ;  and  suggestion  can  be  induced 
through  the  muscular  sense.  If  his 
hands  be  joined  as  in  prayer,  his  face  be- 
comes grave  and  he  kneels  down.  If  his 
fists  be  clenched  and  made  to  assume  a. 
threatening  attitude,  his  face  will  assume 
the  expression  of  violent  anger." 

The  third  and  last  stage  is  that  of 
somnambulism.  A  person  in  this  state 
can  keep  his  eyes  either  open  or  shut, 
but  in  its  profoundest  phase  they  are 
generally  closed.  "  Often  he  has  the 
appearance  of  one  that  is  awake,  and  to 
see  him  walk,  no  one  would  suppose  him 
to  be  a  hypnotized  subject.  He  is  sus- 
ceptible to  all  suggestions  ;  he  answers 
all  questions  addressed  to  him,  and  even 
can  take  part  in  a  conversation."  The 
neuro-muscular  excitability  of  the  leth- 
argic and  the  posture-immobility  of  the 
cataleptic,  do  not  exist  in  this  state. 
The  muscles  can  be  made  to  contract, 
however,  and  the  body  be  made  to  as- 
sume any  position  ;  but  according  to 
the  teachings  of  this  school,  it  must  be 
done  by  entirely  different  manipulations 
from  those  that  accomplish  the  same 
results  in  the  lethargic  and  cataleptic 
states. 

Professor  Bernheim  and  his  associates 
at  the  head  of  the  Nancy  school,  claim 
that  hypnotism,  so  far  from  being  a 
neurosis,  is  a  phenomenon  closely  allied 
to  natural  sleep,  and  depends  for  its 
different  manifestations  almost  entirely 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  hypnotizer. 
He  defines  hypnotism  as  "a  peculiar  psy- 
chical condition  which  increases  suscep- 
tibility to  suggestion.  It  is  suggestion 
that  rules  hypnotism." 

Speaking  of  the  grand  hypnotism  of 
the  Paris  school,  he  says : 

"Our  observations  go  to  show  that 
there  are  variable  degrees  of  suscepti- 
bility to  suggestion  in  hypnotized  sub- 
jects. Some  manifest  only  occlusion  of 
the  eyes  with  or  without  general  drow- 
siness ;  others  exhibit,  besides  this,  a 
relaxation  of  the  limbs,  with  inertia  or 
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inaptitude  for  spontaneous  movements  ; 
others  still  retain  the  attitudes  impressed 
upon  them  (suggestive  catalepsy).  One 
subject,  out  of  about  six  or  seven  hypno- 
tized, reaches  the  highest  degree  of 
somnambulism  with  amnesia  (forgetful- 
ness)  upon  waking ;  and  when  he  does 
not  reach  this  degree  immediately  by 
hypnotization  alone,  none  of  the  man- 
euvers of  the  Paris  school  that  we  have 
tried  can  develop  it.  Continued  sugges- 
tion alone  has  been  able  to  produce  it. 
The  degree  of  hypnotic  suggestibility 
has  always  seemed  to  us  to  depend  up- 
on individual  temperament  and  the  psy- 
chical influence  exercised, —  not  in  the 
least  upon  the  manipulation  employed. 

"This  is  what  I  have  constantly  ob- 
served in  the  several  hundred  people 
whom  I  have  hypnotized.  None  of  my 
colleagues  at  Nancy,  nor  M.  Liebault, 
who  has  hypnotized  more  than  six  thous- 
and persons  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  have  ever  observed  anything  to 
the  contrary." 

The  classification  of  both  schools  has 
evidently  been  suggested  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  remarkable  correspondence 
of  certain  hypnotic  states  with  those  of 
mental  pathology.  For  "in  hypnotized 
subjects,  the  principal  morbid  indica- 
tions of  psychical  diseases  can  be  ex- 
perimentally induced ;  and  illusions, 
sensorial  and  emotional  hallucinations, 
delirious  notions,  and  even  irresistible 
impulses,  in  the  experimental  form  of 
suggestion,  can  be  created  at  the  will  of 
the  operator."  The  phenomena  of  pa- 
ralysis, catelepsy,  and  lunacy,  can  all  be 
reproduced  in  the  hypnotized  subject 
with  wonderful  similarity  to  nature ; 
and  these  diseases  have  been  success- 
fully treated  by  hypnotization. 

Both  schools  recognize  and  acknowl- 
edge the  close  resemblance  between 
hypnotic  sleep  and  natural  sleep  ;  and 
admit  that  the  same  manifestations  can 
be  educed  in  the  latter,  providing  one 
can  enter  into  relationship  with  the 
sleeper  without  waking  him. 


This  has  been  Confirmed  to  a  certain 
extent  by  my  own  observations.  When 
quite  a  boy  I  was  put  into  a  store  at  a 
place  called  Waterstreet,in  Pennsylvania. 
While  there  I  boarded  and  slept  in  the 
only  hotel  of  the  place,  kept  by  Walter 
Graham.  Soon  after  my  arrival  Graham 
bought  a  farm  some  eight  miles  up  tno 
turnpike.  To  this  he  went  nearly  every 
morning  and  returned  at  night,  often  ten 
o'clock  and  later.  John  McCord,  his 
clerk  and  bar-tender,  slept  in  a  bunk  in 
the  large  bar-room  ;  and  as  he  had  to  get 
up  twice  every  night  to  attend  to  any 
passengers  arriving  by  canal  packet- 
boat,  or  the  stage,  he  was  generally  in 
bed  and  asleep  when  Graham  returned. 
Wanting  to  know  about  the  business  of 
the  day,  Graham  would  ask  him  about  it 
on  his  return.  At  first  McCord  woke 
up,  but  after  a  few  nights  he  answered 
Graham  in  his  sleep.  To  test  the  mat- 
ter, Graham  proposed  that  we  should 
have  some  fun  with  him,  and  asked  Mc- 
Cord if  he  had  ever  been  in  love.  Poor 
John  then  acknowledged  for  the  first 
time  his  undying  passion  for  Mary 
Woods,  the  sister  of  Graham's  wife,  and 
went  into  all  the  details  of  his  hopeless 
passion. 

After  the  establishment  of  this  rela- 
tionship between  Graham  awake  and 
McCord  asleep,  McCord  would  night 
after  night  get  up  and  receive  the  pas- 
sengers by  packet-boat  or  stage,  answer 
all  their  questions,  show  them  to  their 
rooms,  return  to  his  bunk,  and  wake  up 
next  morning  without  the  slightest  rec- 
ollection of  what  he  had  done.  His  nat- 
ural sleep  had  been  changed  to  hypnotic 
sleep. 

Statistics  in  the  hospitals  of  France, 
where  hypnotization  has  been  practiced 
to  the  greatest  extent,  show  that  not 
over  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  can  be 
hypnotized  ;  and  of  these  not  more  than 
one-third  assume  the  profoundest  phase 
of  somnambulism.  This  would  go  to 
prove  the  assertion  of  the  Paris  school, 
that  there  must  be  a  predisposition  in 
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the  subject  to  insure  success  ;  and  the 
fact  that  one  hypnotizer  often  succeeds 
where  another  fails,  equally  proves  that 
some  men  have  greater  personal  mag- 
netism than  others,  and  more  readily 
command  the  confidence  and  assent  of 
their  fellow  men. 

Both  schools  admit  that  no  one  at  first 
can  be  hypnotized  against  his  will,  unless 
he  is  unexpectedly  tricked  or  shocked 
into  it,  as  people  are  sometimes  petrified 
by  fright ;  but  as  the  nodal  points  of  the 
flute  respond  more  readily  to  the  player 
the  oftener  he  plays  upon  it,  so  the  sub- 
ject once  hypnotized  yields  more  easily 
to  the  influence  each  succeeding  time. 

The  usual  and  safest  method  is  that  of 
Doctor  Braid.  It  consists  in  holding- 
some  bright  object  five  to  eight  inches 
from  the  eyes,  and  slightly  above  the 
usual  plane  of  vision,  and  having  the 
subject  gaze  intently  on  it.  This  unites 
fascination  with  speedy  weariness  of  the 
eyes ;  and  if  the  subject  is  at  all  predis- 
posed, he  yields  on  the  first,  or  after  a 
very  few  trials.  Some  hypnotizers  sub- 
stitute the  ends  of  their  fingers,  or  have 
the  subject  look  them  straight  in  the 
eyes.  Others  call  in  the  aid  of  monot- 
onous sounds  or  soft  music ;  but  it  all 
amounts  to  the  same  thing, —  the  fixing 
and  holding  of  the  subject's  attention, 
and  doing  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  weary 
or  lull  his  senses  to  sleep.  The  hypno- 
tizer all  the  time  keeps  his  eyes  on  the 
subject,  and  from  time  to  time  suggests 
to  him :  "  You  are  becoming  weary  ;  your 
eyes  look  heavy  ;  the  lids  are  drooping," 
or  something  to  this  effect ;  and  when  he 
perceives  that  his  lids  are  really  droop- 
ing, he  orders  him  in  a  commanding 
voice  and  with  a  forcible  gesture  of  the 
hand,  "  Sleep," — and  in  most  cases  the 
hypnosis  is  complete.  Once  asleep,  the 
hypnotizer  can  soon  tell  what  can  be 
made  of  the  subject. 

Let  us  follow  him  through  some  of  his 
most  typical  experiments  ;  and  as  these 
are  much  more  interesting  in  the  som- 
nambulistic phase  than  in  the  lethargic 


or  cataleptic,  we  will  confine  ourselves 
principally  to  them,  and  only  relate  such 
as  have  been  repeatedly  performed  on 
different  subjects  by  scientific  men  well 
known  and  eminent  in  their  respective 
professions. 

In  the  somnambulistic  state  C is  an  accom- 
plished automaton,  obeying  every  suggestion,  and 
susceptible  to  all  sensory  or  hallucinatory  illusions. 

I  put  him  into  complete  or  partial  catalepsy.  I 
paralyze  one  of  his  arms  at  will,  and  it  falls  motion- 
less ;  or  a  leg,  and  he  drags  it  as  a  hemi-plegic  patient 
would.  I  can  induce  movements  by  imitation.  It 
suffices  for  me  to  stand  before  him  and  rotate  one 
arm  about  the  other,  clap  my  hands  together,  or  sep- 
arate them,  put  my  fingers  to  my  nose,  or  make  any 
movement  whatever  with  my  legs,  and  he  immedi- 
ately imitates  automatically  every  movement  he  sees, 
for  his  eyes  are  wide  open  at  the  same  time  that  he 
exhibits  all  these  phenomena. 

When  I  draw  back  from  him  and  stretch  out  my 
hand,  he  follows  me  passively.  He  stops  at  my 
order.  I  suggest  that  he  is  fixed  to  the  spot  and  can- 
not take  another  step,  and  he  has  to  be  pushed  quite 
hard  in  order  to  be  moved.  I  draw  a  line  upon  the 
floor,  and  tell  him  that  he  cannot  pass  it,  and  he 
struggles  in  vain  to  do  so.  I  tell  him  that  he  cannot 
go  forward  any  more,  but  only  backward.  He  tries 
to  advance,  but  can  only  move  back. 

Illusions  can  be  induced  instantaneously.  I  can 
produce  uni-  or  bi-lateral  blindness  ;  he  may  be  made 
to  see  with  only  one  eye.  A  pin  or  a  light  held  close 
to  the  other  eye  does  not  make  him  wink.  It  is  a 
psychical  or  cerebral  blindness.  I  can  produce  the 
various  hallucinations  of  sight.  I  send  him  to  sit 
in  a  chair,  where  he  finds  an  imaginary  poodle  ;  he 
touches  it,  is  afraid  it  will  bite  him,  and  draws  away 
his  hand  quickly.  I  evoke  visions  of  people  whom 
he  has  known.  I  show  him  his  son,  whom  he  has 
not  seen  for  eight  years.  -He  recognizes  him,  and 
remains  in  a  trance,  a,  prey  to  the  most  lively  emo- 
tions ;  tears  flow  from  his  eyes. 

There  are  also  distinct  illusions  of  taste.  I  make 
him  swallow  a  quantity  of  salt  for  sugar,  and  he  finds 
it  very  sweet ;  I  smear  his  tongue  with  sulphate  of 
quinine,  telling  him  thit  it  is  very  sweet  ;  but  just 
before  waking  him  up,  I  take  care  to  assure  him  that 
the  sweet  taste  will  remain  in  his  mouth.  When  he 
wakes,  he  perceives  this  taste.  I  put  a  pencil  in  his 
mouth,  saying  it  is  a  cigar.  He  blows  out  puffs  of 
imaginary  smoke,  and  when  I  put  the  lighted  end 
into  his  mouth  he  feels  it  burn.  I  suggest  that  the 
cigar  is  too  strong,  and  that  he  will  feel  bad.  He 
is  seized  with  coughing,  is  nauseated,  spits,  grows 
pale,  and  feels  dizzy.  I  make  him  swallow  a  glass 
of  water,  pretending  it  is  champagne.  He  thinks  it 
is  strong.  If  I  make  him  take  several  glasses,  he  is 
drunk  and  reels  about.     When  T  say  drunkenness 
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brings  gayety  with  it,  he  sings,  and  hiccoughs,  and 
laughs  in  a  silly  way.  If  I  say,  "  Drunkenness 
brings  sadness  with  it,"  he  weeps  and  laments.  I 
make  him  sober  again  by  holding  imaginary  ammo- 
nia under  his  nose  ;  he  draws  back,  contracting  his 
nostrils,  and  shutting  his  eyes,  as  if  suffocated  by 
the  odor.  I  make  him  sneeze  several  times  succes- 
sively by  means  of  an  imaginary  pinch  of  snuff. 

I  induce  deafness.  The  subject  says  that  he  hears 
nothing.  He  answers  nothing,  and  does  not  react 
to  the  most  deafening  noises.  I  make  him  mute  and 
I  make  him  stutter.  The  most  curious  illusions  may 
be  suggested.  I  make  him  steal  a  watch  out  of 
some  one's  pocket.  I  make  him  follow  me  in  order 
to  sell  it,  and  I  take  him  to  the  hospital  pharmacy, 
an  imaginary  pawnshop.  He  sells  it  at  the  price  of- 
fered, and  follows  me  with  all  the  appearance  of  a 
thief.  On  the  way  back,  I  make  him  double  up  his 
fist  at  the  nurse,  and  put  his  fingers  up  to  his  nose 
when  he  meets  one  of  the  sisters.  He  does  all  these 
things  without  hesitation. 

I  provoked  a  truly  dramatic  scene  one  day,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  see  just  how  far  the  power  of  suggestion 
went  with  him.  I  showed  him  an  imaginary  person 
at  the  door,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  insulted 
by  him.  I  gave  him  an  imaginary  dagger  (a  paper 
cutter),  and  ordered  him  to  kill  the  man.  He  hast- 
ened forward  and  ran  the  dagger  resolutely  into  the 
door,  and  then  stood  staring  with  haggard  eyes,  and 
trembling  all  over. 

•'What  have  you  done,  unhappy  man?"  I  said. 
"  He  is  dead.  He  is  bleeding  ;  the  police  are  com- 
ing." 

He  stood  terrified.  He  was  led  before  an  imagi- 
nary magistrate. 

"  Why  did  you  murder  the  man  ?  " 

"  He  insulted  me." 

"We  do  not  kill  the  man  who  insults  us.  You 
must  be  complained  of  to  the  police.  Did  any  one 
tell  you  to  kill  him?  " 

He  answers,  "Mr.  Bernheim  did." 

I  then  say  to  him,  "  You  are  to  be  taken  before  the 
justice.  You  killed  this  man.  I  said  nothing  to 
you  ;  you  acted  as  your  own  master." 

He  was  then  taken  before  my  chef  de  clinique,  who 
played  the  part  of  magistrate. 

"  Why  did  you  kill  this  man  ?  " 

"  He  insulted  me." 

"  That  is  curious  ;  one  does  not  answer  an  insult 
by  a  dagger  thrust.  Were  you  in  full  possession  of 
your  faculties  ?  They  say  that  your  mind  is  some- 
times affected." 

"  No,  sir." 

"  They  say  you  are  subject  to  attacks  of  somnam- 
bulism. Perhaps  you  had  today  some  strange  im- 
pulse, under  the  influence  of  some  one,  who  could 
have  forced  you  to  act  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  acted  from  my  own  impulse,  because 
he  insulted  me." 

"  Think,  sir  ;  it  is  a  question  of  your  life.     Speak 


frankly  in  your  own  interest.  How  is  it  ?  Before 
the  magistrate  you  stated  that  the  idea  of  killing  this 
man  was  suggested  to  you  by  Mr.  Bernheim  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  acted  entirely  upon  my  own  free  will. 
I  cannot  tell  you  that  he  told  me  to  kill  this  man, 
because  he  has  not  told  me  anything." 

When  he  awakened  or  returned  to  his  normal  con- 
dition, C believed  that  he   had  been  sleeping. 

quietly  in  his  chair,  and  had  no  remembrance  of  the 
drama  in  which  he  had  played  the  chief  part.  The 
terrible  emotions  that  had  seized  him,  and  the  vio- 
lent scenes  called  up  before  him,  had  left  no  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  He  had  been  led  about  for 
hours  in  a  somnambulistic  condition,  with  his  eyes 
open.  He  remembered  absolutely  nothing  of  what 
had  occurred  in  this  automatic  second  life,  which 
had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  will  of  another. 

As  will   be   seen    further   on,  C 


would  have  remembered  everything  on 
awaking,  if  Professor  Bernheim  had 
merely  said  to  him  before,  "  You  will  re- 
member everything  when  you  awake." 
Or  if  he  had  said  to  him,  "  You  will  re- 
call all  this  when  hypnotized  again," 
the  whole  drama  would  have  returned  to 
him,  as  past  dreams  sometimes  return 
to  us  in  our  sleep. 

On  another  occasion,  I  suggested  to  C that 

when  he  wakes  he  will  see  his  portrait  on  the  black- 
board. I  do  not  wake  him  for  an  hour;  then  he 
sees  the  portrait,  and  thinks  it  a  very  good  likeness^ 

I  suggest  negative  hallucinations  :  that  upor» 
waking,  for  instance,  he  will  not  be  able  to  hear, 
feel,  or  see  any  one  but  me  ;  that  every  one  will 
have  gone  away  from  the  hospital,  and  that  I  alone 
shall  be  with  him  when  he  wakes  up.  He  wakes  up  ;. 
the  assistants  speak  to  him,  touch  him,  offer  to  him 
his  hat  and  cane,  but  he  sees  no  one  and  answers  no- 
one.  One  of  my  pupils  brings  him  his  hat.  He 
does  not  see  it  and  does  not  take  it,  but  goes  to  get 
it  where  he  left  it.  When  I  hold  his  hat,  he  takes 
it  immediately  and  thanks  me.  The  assistants  make 
a  circle  around  him  just  as  he  starts  to  go  out.  He 
walks  directly  against  one  of  them,  and  stops  before 
the  obstacle  without  trying  to  explain  it.  Some  one 
stands  in  front  of  the  door  by  which  he  is  going  out. 
He  looks  in  vain  for  the  knob  ;  and,  not  finding  it, 
thinks  he  has  made  a  mistake,  and  goes  to  another 
door.  Finally,  we  let  him  out.  As  soon  as  he  is 
out  of  the  room  he  sees  and  recognizes  every  one  he 
meets. 

The  following  is  from  M.  Charles  Rich- 
et's  observations  upon  somnambulistic 
cases,  in  which  he  has  caused  the  patient 
to  lose  his  feelings  of  personality  by 
transferrins:  it  to  another. 
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In   B 's  case,   I  say  to  him  :    "You  are  six 

years  old.  You  are  a  child.  Go  and  play  with  the 
boys."  He  gets  up,  jumps  about,  makes  a  gesture  as 
if  taking  marbles  out  of  his  pocket,  arranges  them 
properly,  measures  the  distance  with  his  hand,  aims 
carefully,  and  runs  to  place  them  in  order  again.  He 
keeps  this  up  indefinitely,  with  surprising  activity, 
attention,  and  precision  of  detail.  In  the  same  way 
he  plays  tag  and  leapfrog,  making  jump  after  jump 
over  one  or  more  imaginary  playfellows. 

I  say  to  him,  "  You  are  a  young  girl."  He  drops 
!his  head  in  a  modest  way,  opens  a  drawer,  takes  out 
a.  piece  of  cloth,  and  pretends  to  sew.  Then  he  sits 
down  in  front  of  a  table  and  begins  to  tap  on  it,  as 
if  he  were  playing  the  piano. 

I  say,  "You  are  a  general  at  the  head  of  your 
army. "  He  holds  himself  up,  and  cries  out,  "  For- 
-ward,"  balancing  his  body  as  if  he  were  on  horseback. 
I  say,  "  You  are  a  good  and  holy  priest."  He  puts 
■on  a  pious  expression,  walks  to  and  fro  reading  his 
breviary,  and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  seriously 
as  if  it  were  all  reality. 

I  can  transform  him  into  an  animal  by  saying, 
"*'  You  are  a  dog. "  He  gets  down  on  all  fours,  barks, 
-and  pretends  to  bite  ;  and  does  not  change  his  condi- 
tion until  I  restore  his  personality,  or  that  of  some  one 
else  to  him. 

The  following  is  from  Doctor  Charco  t: 

Take  one  example  from  among  a  thousand.  I  pre- 
sent a  hypnotized  subject  a  blank  leaf  of  paper  and 
say  to  her,  "  Here  is  my  portrait,  what  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  "  "  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  your  portrait,  and  a  good 
likeness  ?    Will  you  give  it  to  me  ?  " 

I  then  take  that  leaf  of  paper  and  mix  it  with  a 
score  of  other  leaves  precisely  like  it.  I  then  hand 
the  whole  pack  to  the  patient,  and  ask  her  if  she  find 
among  them  anything  she  has  seen  before.  She  be- 
gins to  look  at  the  leaves,  one  after  another  ;  and  as 
soon  as  her  eyes  fall  upon  the  one  first  shown  her 
forthwith  she  exclaims,  "  Look,  your  portrait."  I  then 
convey  to  her  the  order  that  she  shall  continue  to  see 
the  portrait  on  the  blank  paper,  even  after  the  hyp- 
nosis has  passed.  Then  I  awaken  her,  and  again  hand 
to  her  the  pack  of  papers,  requesting  her  to  look  over 
them.  She  handles  them  just  as  before,  when  she 
was  hypnotized,  and  utters  the  same  exclamation, 
"  Look,  your  portrait  "  ;  and  on  retiring,  her  first  care 
will  be  to  show  to  her  companions  the  photograph  I 
have  given  her.  Of  course,  her  companions  not  hav- 
ing received  the  suggestion,  will  see  only  a  blank  leaf 
of  paper,  without  any  trace  whatever  of  a  portrait 
and  will  laugh  at  our  subject  and  treat  her  as  a  vis- 
ionary. Where  this  suggestion  or  hallucination  con_ 
tinues  for  several  days  or  longer,  all  I  have  to  do  is 
to  express  the  wish  to  the  patient  before  awakening 
her. 

Another  experiment  made  first  by 
Fere,  and  since  by  others,  is  not  less 


wonderful.  In  the  presence  of  the  hyp- 
notized subject,  he  placed  a  visiting  card 
on  a  piece  of  white  paper ;  and  without 
touching  the  paper,  pretended  to  draw 
the  outlines  of  the  card  on  it.  He  then 
told  the  patient  that  she  would  see  these 
lines  when  she  awoke.  He  then  awoke 
her,  and  told  her  to  fold  the  paper  where 
these  fictitious  lines  were.  This  she  did 
readily  and  exactly,  though  not  a  mark 
that  another  could  see  was  on  the  paper 
to  guide  her,  nor  was  she  allowed  to  see 
the  paper. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  these 
phenomena.  In  both  cases  the  hypno- 
tized subject's  attention  is  called  to  facts 
that  have  no  reality  except  in  the  hypno- 
tizer's  mind  ;  and  yet  for  both  the  hyp- 
notized individuals  there  is  nothing  more 
real,  even  after  they  are  restored  to 
their  normal  condition  ;  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  exact  folding  of  the  paper  on 
the  imaginary  lines  proves  that  for  her 
they  must  have  an  existence,  internal  or 
external,  that  guides  her  fingers  correct- 
ly in  its  performance. 

How  mere  suggestion  can  determine 
and  govern  the  actions  of  the  hypnotized 
is  as  difficult  to  conceive,  as  how  the 
talk  of  a  person  awake  could  call  into 
action  and  govern  the  movements  of  one 
asleep  ;  but  that  suggestion  during  hyp- 
nosis should  remain  active,  though  un- 
conscious, and  lead  to  definite  action  at 
some  future  time,  like  an  alarm  clock  set 
to  go  off  at  a  fixed  hour,  is  simply  in- 
conceivable ;  and  yet  there  is  no  fact 
better  established  in  hypnotism  than 
this.  Professor  Richet  gives  the  follow- 
ing instance  : 

After  B had  been  hypnotized  I  used  to  say  to 

her,  "  You  will  return  to  me  on  this  day  or  that,  at 
this  hour  or  at  that  hour."  When  she  awoke  she  re- 
membered nothing  of  this  appointment,  but  would 
ask  of  her  own  accord,  "  When  shall  I  return?" 

"  Whenever  you  can  ;  some  day  next  week." 

"At  what  hour?" 

"At  any  hour  you  like." 

With  astonishing  precision,  she  always  returned  on 
the  day  and  at  the  hour  I  had  set  during  the  hyp- 
nosis, ev£n  when  the  time  was  most  inconvenient  for 
her  to  come. 
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Professor  Beaunis  relates  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  with  an  interval  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  days  : 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  July,  1884,  I  hyp- 
notized Miss  E and  gave  her  the  following  sug- 
gestion :  "  On  the  first  of  January,  1885,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  you  will  see  me.  I  shall  come  to  wish 
you  a  happy  New  Year.  After  that  is  done  I  shall 
immediately   disappear."     I   did    not    mention   this 

suggestion  to  anybody.     Miss  E lives  in  Nancy  ; 

I  was  myself  in  Paris  on  the  first  of  January,  1885. 

That  day  Miss  E told  a  friend,  a  physician,  and 

several  other  persons,  that  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  when 
she  was  in  her  room,  she  heard  somebody  knocking 
at  the  door.  She  said,  "Come  in,"  and  to  her  as. 
tonishment  saw  me  enter,  and  heard  me,  with  a 
cheerful  voice,  wish  her  a  happy  New  Year.  Then, 
to  her  equal  astonishment,  I  immediately  went  out. 
She  hastened  to  the  window  to  see  me  leave  the 
house,  but  saw  no  further  trace  of  me.  She  also 
noticed  that  I  had  come  to  her  in  a  summer  dress  at 
that  season  of  the  year, — the  same  clothes  that.  I  wore 
at  the  time  of  the  suggestion. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Professor 
Bernheim    said    to    the    somnambulist 

S ,   formerly   a   sergeant :     "  What 

day  of  the  first  week  of  October  will 
you  be  at  leisure  ? " 

"On  Wednesday." 

"Then  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
October,  you  will  go  to  Dr.  Liebault. 
At  his  bouse  you  will  meet  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  who  will  give  you  a 
medal  and  a  pension." 

"  I  will  go  there." 

Upon  waking  he  did  not  remember 
anything  of  it,  nor  do  any  somnambu- 
lists, unless  they  are  told  to  remember 
it  before  they  awake. 

On  the  third  of  October,  or  sixty-three 
days  after  the  suggestion,  M.  Bernheim 
received  from  Doctor  Liebault  the  fol- 
lowing letter  : 

The  somnambulist,  S ,  was  here  today  at  ten 

minutes  before  eleven.     Upon  entering,  after  he  had 

bowed  to  M.  F who  was  in  his  way,  he  turned 

into  my  library,  bowed  respectfully  in  a  direction 
where  there  was  nobody,  uttered  the  word  "  Excel- 
lency !  "  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  said,  "  I  thank 
your  Excellency." 

I  asked  to  whom  he  talked. 

"  To  the  President  of  the  Republic." 

Once  more  he  turned  in  the  same  direction,  bowed 
respectfully,  and  went  away. 


Professors   Binet  and  Fere  of  Paris 
made  the  following  experiments. 

During  hypnosis  they  made  the  patient  believe 
that  upon  waking  she  would  not  see  one  of  them, 
viz.,  Fere  ;  but  that  she  would  still  hear  his  voice. 
When  she  awoke,  Fere  placed  himself  in  front  of  her. 
She  did  not  look  at  him.  He  gave  her  his  hand  ;  she 
did  not  move.  Soon  she  wanted  to  know  what  had 
become  of  him.  They  told  her  he  had  gone  out,  "  and 
you  may  now  go  to  your  chamber."  She  arose,  said 
goodby,  and  went  toward  the  door.  When  she 
was  about  to  open  it,  she  stumbled  against  Fere's 
invisible  body.  This  unexpected  shock  made  her 
tremble.  Once  more  she  tried  to  advance  ;  but  when 
she  encountered  the  same  invisible  and  inexplicable 
obstruction,  she  grew  frightened,  and  refused  to  ap- 
proach the  door  again. 

They  then  took  a  hat  from  the  table  and  showed 
it  to  her.  She  convinced  herself  with  both  eyes  and 
hands  that  it  was  a  real  hat.  They  then  put  the  hat 
on  Fere's  head.  She  saw  the  hat,  but  as  if  floating- 
in  the  air.  Nothing  could  describe  her  astonishme  nt 
Fere  took  his  hat  off,  and  bowed  with  it  several 
times  ;  and  her  astonishment  grew  still  greater  when 
she  saw  the  curves  the  hat  described  in  the  air,  with- 
out seeing  any  one  holding  it.  They  put  an  overcoat 
on  Fere.  She  saw  the  overcoat  in  the  air  taking 
the  shape  of  a  human  body ;  and  was  still  more  as- 
tonished, and  said,  "  It  is  like  a  hollow  dummy." 

The  invisible  Fere  now  performed  several  tricks 
with  the  furniture  and  other  objects,  which  to  her 
appeared  to  move  by  themselves.  Articles  of  furni- 
ture moved  about  in  confusion,  and  then  put  them- 
selves in  the  right  places  again. 

They  now  made  her  sit  down.  While  she  was 
talking  to  Binet,  Fere  alternately  touched  her  nose, 
cheek,  forehead,  and  chin.  Every  time  she  would 
put  up  her  hand  to  her  face.  Being  asked  why  she 
did  so,  she  said  tliat  she  felt  a  peculiar  itching  in  one 
place  and  another  on  the  face,  and  had  to  scratch. 
She  was  then  asked  to  strike  the  air  with  her  fist. 
Fere  stopped  her  arm  just  as  she  lifted  it.  "  What 
is  it  ?"     "  O,  it  feels  just  like  cramp  in  my  arm." 

Such  negative  suggestions  as  make  a 
person  invisible  may  remain  for  days,  — 
even  months,— if  they  are  not  removed. 
In  the  present  case  it  was  the  third  or 
fourth  day  before  the  patient  began  to 
see  and  recognize  Fere  again. 

The  following  experiment  I  greatly 
abridge.  On  another  occasion  a  patient 
was  made  to  believe  that  on  awaking  she 
would  not  see  Fere,  but  would  hear  his 
voice.  When  she  awoke,  she  heard  his 
voice  but  could  not  see  him.  This  great- 
ly surprised   her.     She  was   then  told  : 
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"  Fere  is  dead,  but  his  soul,  is  here.  It 
is  the  latter  that  is  speaking  to  you." 
Again  Fere  spoke.  He  said  that  he  had 
died  during  the  night,  and  that  his  corpse 
had  been  removed  to  the  morgue.  The 
woman  clasped  her  hands,  and  assumed 
a  sad  expression.  She  asked  when  he 
was  going  to  be  buried,  as  she  desired  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony.  "  Poor  boy! " 
she  said,  "He  was  not  a  bad  man." 

These  negative  suggestions  have  re- 
peatedly been  used  to  alleviate  and  re- 
move pain  ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  their 
beneficial  effects  where  they  can  be  pro- 
duced in  patients  either  awake  or  in  hyp- 
notic sleep. 

Hypnotizers  can  at  will,  through  sug- 
gestion alone,  produce  paralysis  in  many 
nerve  centers  and  muscles  of  the  body, 
so  as  to  arrest  action  in  any  or  all  the 
movements  of  the  individual  ;  such  as 
standing,  walking,  speaking,  writing, 
smoking,  singing,  etc.  ;  and  they  claim 
that  in  many  kinds  of  natural  paralysis, 
suggestion,  when  the  patient  can  be  hyp- 
notized, is  the  best  therapeutic  remedy, 
and  will  often  succeed  where  no  other 
treatment  will.  But  space  does  not  per- 
mit me  even  to  glance  at  this  important 
department  of  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  recorded  cures,  principally 
of  nervous  disorders,  ranging  from  in- 
somnia to  violent  insanity,  run  up  into 
the  thousands. 

Doctor  Braid  noticed  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  suggestion  in  his  experiments  at 
Manchester  ;  but  not  understanding  the 
wide  range  of  suggestion,  he  failed  to 
grasp  their  significance.  Liebault  and 
Beaunis  were  the  first  to  subject  them 
to  the  strictly  scientific  investigation 
With  the  usual  instruments  of  physiolo- 
gists for  recording  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  Beaunis  produced  unmistakable 
proofs  that  the  heart  could  be  made  to 
beat  more  slowly  or  more  rapidly  through 
suggestion  alone.  "  By  suggestion,  Du- 
montpalliet  produced  not  only  local  red- 
ness of  the  skin,  but  also  a  local  increase 
of  temperature  of  several  degrees ;  and 


Beaunis,  by  the  same  method,  produced  a 
general  increase  of  temperature  through- 
out the  body,  and  perspiration." 

Facachon,  and  afterwards  Beaunis,  by 
mere  suggestion  during  hypnosis  pro- 
duced perfect  blisters  on  different  parts 
of  the  body  of  Elise  F .  And  on  an- 
other  girl,  Marie  G ,  who   had  for 

three  months  suffered  greatly  from  neu- 
ralgia, Facachon  produced  through  sug- 
gestion two  blisters,  each  the  size  of  a 
five-franc  piece,  one  below  the  left  ear 
and  the  other  on  the  temple.  These 
required  forty-eight  hours  to  become 
fully  developed.  The  neuralgia  disap- 
peared after  twelve  hypnotic  seances. 

After  these  and  other  successes  Faca- 
chon tried  on  Elise  F an  experiment 

in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  by  neg- 
ative suggestion  to  make  a  real  Spanish 
fly  blister  inactive.  For  this  purpose  a 
fly  blister  was  cut  into  three  parts.  The 
first  was  applied  to  Elise's  left  arm,  the 
second  piece  to  her  right  arm,  and  the 
third  was  put  on  a  sick  patient,  who 
needed  such  treatment.  Elise  was  then 
hypnotized,  and  made  to  believe  that  the 
plaster  on  her  left  arm  would  have  no 
effect.  This  took  place  at  1 1  a.  m.  At 
nine  p.  m.,  the  same  day,  the  bandages 
were  removed.  On  her  left  arm  the  skin 
was  unchanged.  On  her  right  arm  the 
plaster  acted  the  same  as  on  the  sick 
patient,  and  a  large  blister  was  formed. 

Bourrot,  Professor  of  Med'cine  in  Rochefort,  and 
Burot  of  the  same  place,  caused  nosebleed  and  per- 
spiration of  blood  in  a  hysterical  man,  who  was  par- 
alyzed and  without  feeling  in  his  right  side.  During 
hypnosis  one  of  them  wrote  his  name  on  both  arms 
of  this  man  with  a  blunt  instrument,  and  said,  "  This 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock  you  will  fall  asleep,  and  the 
lines  which  I  have  now  drawn  on  your  arms  will 
bleed."  At  the  prescribed  time  he  went  to  sleep, 
and  on  his  left  arm  the  letters  appeared  raised  and 
very  red,  and  from  several  of  them  blood  was  drip- 
ping. On  the  arm  which  was  paralyzed  nothing 
appeared. 

Fere  records  the  case  of  a  hysterical 
woman  who,  even  in  the  waking  state, 
could  at  will  produce  tumefaction  on 
any  part  of  the  body  by  merely  fixing 
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her  concentrated  attention  on  it.  Char- 
cot and  his  pupils  have  often  produced 
real  burns  by  suggestion  alone.  These 
are  not  developed  immediately  as  burns 
by  fire,  but  several  hours  later. 

In  all  these  experiments  the  subjects 
were  kept  under  strict  surveillance  until 
the  effects  of  the  suggestion  became 
known. 

Have  we  not  in  these  experiments  an 
explanation  of  the  stigmatization  prac- 
ticed during  the  middle  ages,  and  even 
in  modern  times  ;  of  spiritual  mediums 
displaying  writing  on  their  arms  in 
raised  blood-red  letters,  and  of  religious 
fanatics  reproducing  in  their  own  per- 
sons the  stigmata  or  wounds  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  If  these  things  had  been  done 
in  a  corner,  or  by  obscure  men,  or  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  or  to  bolster  up  some 
cause,  we  might  think  differently ;  but 
the  men  who  made  these  experiments 
are  men  eminent  in  their  respective  pro- 
fessions, and  of  acknowledged  scientific 
reputation,  whose  only  motive  was  the 
love  of  truth,  and  whose  only  aim  its 
acquisition. 

I  have  intentionally  reserved  for  final 
notice  what  may  be  called  the  dangerous 
phases  of  hypnotism.  These  are  retro- 
' active  suggestion  ;  post-hypnotic  action; 
the  influence  of  the  hypnotizer  over 
susceptible  subjects  ;  and  his  power  to 
hypnotize  such  persons  at  a  distance. 

In  retroactive  suggestion,  the  subject 
is  carried  back  for  days  or  months,  and 
made  to  believe  that  he  has  committed 
some  crime,  or  done  something  else,  or 
had  witnessed  others  do  it,  and  told  that 
he  will  recollect  all  about  it  when  he 
awakes.  So  powerful  can  this  impres- 
sion be  made  on  certain  persons  by 
simply  suggesting  it  in  a  decided  man- 
ner, that  days  after,  when  a  pretended 
officer  calls  upon  them  and  makes  known 
the  object  of  his  visit,  they  will  either 
criminate  themselves  or  others,  as  the 
case  may  be.  To  remove  this  horrible 
impression  from  their  minds  they  must 
be  re-hypnotized,  and  told  that  when  they 


awake  they  will  remember  nothing  about 
it.  When  we  think  of  this,  how  little 
we  know  about  the  unconscious  work- 
ings of  human  nature ! 

This  experiment  gives  one  phase  of 
post-hypnotic  suggestion ;  but  it  has 
still  a  worse  phase.  The  hypnotizer, 
during  hypnosis,  can  so  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  certain  subjects  that  at 
some  future  time  they  will  perform  a 
certain  action,  and  so  set,  as  it  were,  the 
alarm  clock  of  their  unconscious  nature, 
that  at  the  fixed  time  an  irresistible 
impulse  will  compel  them  to  do  it,  what- 
ever the  prescribed  action  may  be. 

Now,  while  it  is  true,  as  before  stated, 
that  no  one  can  at  first  be  hypnotized 
against  his  or  her  will,  unless  suddenly 
shocked  or  tricked  into  it,  it  is  still  truer 
that  the  of  tener  persons  are  hypnotized, 
the  easier  the  process  becomes,  until 
finally  they  lose  all  power  to  resist. 
Hence  the  hypnotization  of  highly  sus- 
ceptible persons  at  a  distance,  and  with 
out  their  knowledge  of  even  the  inten- 
tion of  the  hypnotizer.  This  can  only  be 
done,  however,  by  the  party  who  has  re- 
peatedly hypnotized  them  before.  It 
would  seem  in  this  case,  as  in  the  purely 
mental  transmission  of  orders  during  hyp- 
nosis, that  the  will  or  some  other  power 
of  the  hypnotizer  played  an  important 
part  in  the  performance  ;  and  that  there 
must  be  some  medium  of  communica- 
tion, of  which  we  know  nothing,  that 
enables  this  power  or  will  of  the  hypno- 
tizer to  act  at  a  distance. 

These  are  truly  dangerous  phases  of 
the  subject;  and  fortunately  no  one  more 
fully  realizes  their  dangerous  character 
than  the  men  who  have  made  the  dis- 
covery. Both  in  their  writings  and  in 
their  public  lectures,  they  have  spoken 
of  them  repeatedly,  and  even  called  the 
attention  of  government  to  the  impor- 
tance of  restricting  all  experiments  in 
hypnotism  to  responsible  and  author- 
ized persons. 

The  degradation  to  human  nature 
which  many  people  find  in  these  discov- 
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eries,  and  which  condemns  the  whole 
subject  in  their  minds,  is  an  old  story. 
When  the  earth  was  deposed  from  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  relegated  to 
its  subordinate  position  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem, it  was  called  a  degradation  of  hu- 
manity and  of  the  author  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  One  of  the  trump  argu- 
ments used  at  first  against  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  was,  that  it  degraded  man 


to  the  level  of  the  brute,  and  robbed 
him  of  the  crown  and  glory  of  a  special 
creation,  and  took  from  him  his  divine 
right  of  lordship  over  the  rest  qf  creation. 
With  all  such  I  have  no  argument, 
and  it  is  needless  to  add,  less  sympathy. 
Man  is  what  he  is,  and  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  is  and  of  his  surround- 
ings must  always  precede  and  determine 
any  real  improvement  in  his  condition. 
J.  Preston  Moore. 


SEALSKIN   ANNIE. 


She  came  to  the  almshouse,  a  feeble, 
witless  creature,  who  stumbled  and  fell 
as  she  descended  from  the  ambulance, 
her  movements  hampered  and  her  frail 
figure  weighted  down  by  the  heavy  gar- 
ment that  enveloped  her.  Cries  of  de- 
rision went  up  from  the  paupers  assem- 
bled in  the  yard : 

"  There 's  style  fer  yer ! " 

"  Where 's  yer  diamonds  ?  Left  'em 
at  home  ?  " 

"  Some  in  rags, 
And  some  in  bags, 
An'  one  in  a  sealskin  gown," 

maliciously  crooned  an  old  hag,  looking 
with  envious  eyes  upon  the  faded  rem- 
nant of  bygone  splendor. 

The  newcomer  was  insensible  to  these 
thrusts.  Humbly  following  the  ambu- 
lance driver,  she  took  her  way  to  the  su- 
perintendent's office,  where  countless 
broken-spirited  and  decrepit  creatures, 
the  offscourings  of  the  great  city's  mis- 
ery, sloth,  and  crime,  had  gone  before 
her.  The  clerk  there  stared  at  the  sin- 
gular spectacle  she  presented,  wrapped 
in  the  decayed  splendor  of  her  garment. 
It  had  once  been  a  costly  cloak  ;  yet  one 
of  the  sorriest  sights  is  an  old  sealskin 


gone  to  decay,  and  this  was  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  degeneration.  The 
glossy  dark  brown  of  the  original  dye 
had  faded  to  ginger  yellow  and  dull  snuff 
tints.  The  hair  was  entirely  worn  off 
around  the  edges,  and  had  been  rubbed 
off  in  spots  throughout  the  body  of  the 
garment,  leaving  the  bare  hide  exposed, 
dark  and  soiled  with  long  usage.  The 
dilapidated  linings  hung  down,  a  tattered 
fringe,  around  the  hem  and  over  her  thin 
wrists,  while  the  silken  cords  that  had 
formerly  adorned  the  front  still  clung 
there,  a  tangle  of  threadbare  strands, 
their  places  supplied  by  rusty  pins. 

"What  s  your  name? "  asked  the  clerk 
of  this  poor  specimen  of  humanity. 

"Annie." 

"  Annie  what  ?," 

But  the  momentary  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence or  of  connection  with  her  imme- 
diate surroundings,  had  faded. 

"Annie,"  she  repeated  vacantly. 

But  that  would  not  do  at  all.  The  place 
was  already  teeming  with  Annies,  and 
confusion  untold  resulted  from  the  rep- 
etition of  names.  There  was  Annie  Ol- 
sen,  the  one-legged  and  one-armed  Nor- 
wegian girl,  who  had  been  a  very  decent 
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servant,  but  who  had  attempted  to  kin- 
dle the  fire  with  kerosene  one  morning, 
and  who  had  retired  from  active  service 
in  consequence.  Then  there  was  An- 
nie Donovan,  the  unfortunate  young 
wife,  whose  husband  had  deserted  her 
and  her  six  children,  and  who  had  forth- 
with taken  up  quarters  in  the  alms- 
house, with  all  her  little  brood.  There 
was  little  Annie,  her  daughter,  who  was 
always  under  foot  about  the  kitchen  and 
dining-room,  persistently  tugging  at  her 
mother's  heels  while  the  latter  tried  to 
maintain  her  self-respect  by  an  effort  to 
make  herself  generally  useful.  There 
was  Annie  the  fat  Dutch  girl,  and  An- 
nie the  shrunken  old  paralytic,  and  mis- 
cellaneous Annies,  old  and  young  and 
large  and  small.  It  would  never  do  to 
add  to  this  medley  of  Annies  another 
without  any  distinguishing  cognomen. 
Since  she  seemed  unable  to  define  her- 
self, the  clerk  decided  to  define  her.  He 
put  her  down  on  the  books  as  "  Sealskin 
Annie,"  and  this  nickname  was  prompt- 
ly adopted  throughout  the  establish- 
ment. 

There  never  was  a  more  useless  crea- 
ture admitted  to  the  institution.  Not 
that  it  was  an  uncommon  thing  for  pau- 
pers to  lose  their  wits.  Quite  the  con- 
trary :  it  was  the  prevailing  malady. 
Which  was  cause  and  which  effect  : 
whether  mental  weakness  inclines  peo- 
ple to  the  poorhouse,  or  whether  the 
grief  and  humiliation  of  arriving  there 
tend  to  deprive  them  of  their  mental  bal- 
ance, are  questions  which  we  will  lay 
aside  for  some  philosopher  to  determine. 
The  fact  remains  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  are 
neither  very  clear  of  thought  or  steady 
of  brain,  and  Sealskin  Annie  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  common  lot ;  yet  many 
of  the  most  vacuous  busied  themselves 
with  some  homely  tasks,  or  made  at  least 
some  pretense  of  being  of  use.  Sorrow- 
ful old  men,  to  whom  past  and  present 
were  hopelessly  confused,  worked  pa- 
tiently in  the  garden  or  about  the  sta- 


bles, or  cut  hay  in  its  season,  albeit  with 
weak  backs  that  called  for  frequent  rest, 
or  trembling  hands  that  could  scarce 
grasp  sickle  or  hoe.  Old  women  with  all 
their  faculties  dulled,  and  only  a  linger- 
ing spark  of  vitality  animating  their  en- 
feebled frames,  found  comfort  in  per- 
forming simple  menial  tasks.  Even  old 
Betsy,  who  was  nearly  one  hundred  years 
old  and  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
establishment  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  was  always  wandering  about  the 
yard  picking  up  fagots  for  an  imagin- 
ary fire,  or  roaming  up  and  down  the 
corridors  in  the  dead  of  night  carrying 
the  wood  in  her  apron,  and  bidding  those 
whom  she  chanced  to  encounter  to  hush ! 
lest  they  should  wake  the  children  ;  tell- 
ing them  that  she  would  soon  have  the 
kettle  boiling  and  breakfast  ready  for 
the  "darlints."  Yes,  all  who  were  able 
to  be  about  busied  themselves  with  real 
or  fancied  tasks,  down  to  Jackanapes, 
the  idiot,  more  ape  than  boy,  who  took  a 
weird  delight  in  hollowing  graves  in  the 
little  cemetery  with  his  claw-like  hands, 
using  neither  spade  nor  shovel. 

Sealskin  Annie  alone  made  no  pre- 
tense of  usefulness.  Silent  and  inactive, 
she  beheld  the  varying  drama  of  poor 
humanity  enacted  about  her,  or  aimlessly 
wandered  over  the  place  ;  and  wherever 
she  went,  she  always  wore  the  sealskin 
cloak ;  in  rain  and  sunshine,  in  warm 
weather  and  cold,  in  the  house  and  out 
of  doors.  In  the  great  dining  room 
where  five  hundred  paupers  daily  fretted, 
and  wrangled,  and  thanklessly  devoured 
the  city's  largess, — for  gratitude  is  the 
rarest  and  most  blessed  trait  among  the 
indigent  and  helpless,— Annie  and  her 
poor  finery  were  the  butts  of  many  a  jest. 

"She's  just  a  visitin' us  fer  a  few 
days  !  "  one  would  say. 

"Awaiting  for  banking  hours !"  an- 
other would  cry. 

"  'Fraid  we  '11  think  she 's  come  to  stay 
a  while  ef  she  takes  off  her  sack ! "  still 
another  would  add. 

But  the  girl  never  heeded  their  scof- 
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fing  words.  Those  who  looked  curiously 
into  her  face,  expecting  to  detect  some 
expression  of  anger  or  resentment,  met 
only  a  blank  gaze,  far  away  as  the  look 
of  a  babe,  irresponsive  as  the  face  of  the 
dead. 

By  degrees  they  learned  to  let  her 
alone.  In  time  her  strange  silence  and 
her  solitary  habits,  coupled  with  her 
singular  attire,  set  her  apart  from  the 
others,  and  made  her  something  of  a 
mystery  to  the  least  imaginative  among 
them.  All  of  the  rest  had  reached 
their  present  estate  accompanied  by 
some  tradition  of  past  comfort  or  afflu- 
ence, which  they  delighted  to  recount 
to  each  other.  It  may  be  noted  that 
these  memories  of  the  past  usually  took 
on  proportions  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
actual  measure  of  prosperity  the  narra- 
tors had  enjoyed. 

The  most  of  the  poor  creatures,  too, 
consoled  themselves  for  their  present 
misfortunes  with  faithfully  nourished 
hopes  of  what  the  future  might  bring  to 
them.  Some  were  patiently  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  wayward  sons.  Many 
among  the  wo*nen  looked  forward  to 
the  return  of  recreant  husbands,  or  to 
the  reform  of  lazy  ones,  or  the  repent- 
ance of  those  who  had  gone  wrong. 
Some  had  cast  bread  upon  the  waters 
in  years  gone  by,  and  were  always  hop- 
ing against  hope  that  it  might  some 
day  come  back  to  them,  forgetting  that 
it  must  have  long  ago  mouldered,  and 
been  dissipated  in  impalpable  decay ;  for 
the  memory  of  human  kindness  will  no 
more  survive  neglect  than  will  perish- 
able material  substance.  A  few  of  them 
held  titles  to  land  in  remote  and  inac- 
cessible places,  from  which  they  still 
hoped  to  realize  a  fortune;  and  there 
were  quite  a  number  who  treasured 
shares  of  wild-cat  mining  stock,  or  held 
mining  claims  that  were  a  Golconda  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  who  studied  the 
stock  reports  and  mining  reviews  in  the 
daily  papers,  in  a  pathetic  faith  that  some 
day  they  would  read  the  blessed  assur- 


ance that  their  lives  of  humiliation  and 
dependence  were  at  an  end.  There  were 
even  two  or  three  who  rejoiced  in  the 
dignity  of  lawsuits,  and  although  the 
processes  of  the  courts  promised  to  out- 
live them  by  many  years,  the  fact  that 
they  were  litigants  nevertheless  gave 
them  a  certain  prestige  among  the  rest. 

Sealskin  Annie  seemed  to  have  neither 
past  nor  future  :  to  live  only  in  the  blank 
present.  As  time  wore  on,  instead  of 
affiliating  with  the  unfortunates  about 
her,  the  love  of  solitude  that  had  pos- 
sessed her  from  the  first  seemed  to  gain 
upon  her.  When  the  bells  for  the  noon 
and  evening  meals  were  ru  ng,  she  often 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Some- 
times they  would  see  a  lonely  figure  far 
away  on  the  summit  of  a  knoll  that 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  poor  farm, 
and  know  that  it  was  the  wanderer,  look- 
ing off  over  the  barren  sand  dunes  that 
stretched  away  to  the  sea.  Sometimes 
she  was  discovered  sitting  among  the 
graves  in  the  populous  burying  ground, 
as  if  she  found  some  affinity  in  the  shad- 
owy host  whose  names  were  lettered  on 
the  crumbling  boards  about  her.  Often 
she  would  come  in  long  after  nightfall, 
her  garments  draggled  with  dew,  her 
breath  coming  in  short,  quick  pants,  and 
turning  away  from  the  cook's  kindly 
offer  of  a  cup  of  warm  drink  and  a  morsel 
of  food,  wearily  ascend  the  stairs. 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  her  and  her  queer  old  sealskin,''  said 
the  nurse  who  had  charge  of  the  women's 
hospital,  one  day.  "  See  how  she  sticks 
to  it,  month  in  and  month  out,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  It  can't  be  she  wears 
it  as  a  matter  of  comfort.  Do  you  sup- 
pose such  a  poor,  faded  creature  can 
have  any  vanity, —  left  over, —  and  fancy 
it  makes  her  look  nice  ?  Or  is  she  afraid 
somebody  will  run  off  with  it,  if  she 
leaves  it  off  ?  Or  is  it,  perhaps,  some- 
thing that  has  associations  with  her 
young  days  ?  You  know  how  some  of 
them  treasure  a  worthless  trinket  or 
scrap  of  ribbon." 
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"  The  poor  girl  does  not  look  as  if  her 
clouded  mind  were  filled  with  happy 
memories,"  replied  the  kind  woman  who 
looked  after  the  comfort  of  the  inmates 
of  the  woman's  house.  Do  you  remem- 
ber The  Scarlet  Letter  ?  I  have  some- 
times imagined  that  the  shabby  old  seal- 
skin is  Annie's  Scarlet  Letter." 

The  girl  passed  by  as  she  spoke  and 
caught  the  words,  and  lifted  a  white, 
drawn  face  to  the  speaker,  with  a  startled 
look  in  the  dim  eyes,  but  the  next  mo- 
ment all  expression  of  intelligence  had 
died  out  of  her  face,  and  she  was  the 
same  dull  automaton,  plodding  aimless- 
ly about  the  place. 

"Well,  whether  shi's  got  anything 
on  her  conscience  or  not,"  resumed  the 
nurse,  and  the  suggestion  that  Annie 
might  have  some  weight  upon  her  con- 
science lent  a  new  tone  of  respect  to  her 
speech,  "  I  'm  sure  that  sealskin  '11  be  the 
death  of  her.  Look  how  she  wears  it 
just  the  same  when  it 's  steaming  hot  and 
the  rest  of  us  dress  thin  as  thin  can  be 
for  comfort  ;  and  then  when  the  wind 
blows  cold  she  don't  feel  the  good  of  it. 
Notice  how  she  goes  around,  coughing, 
coughing,  all  the  time.  She  '11  never  get 
rid  of  that  cough,  the  way  she  goes  on. 
I  've  talked  to  her  time  and  again,  but 
she  does  n't  seem  to  understand  or  care. 
She 's  sure  to  come  down  sick,  sooner  or 
later.  She  '11  be  on  my  hands  before  an- 
other month  is  up  ;  see  if  she  does  n't." 

A  part  at  least  of  the  nurse's  predic- 
tion was  verified.  Annie  did  not  get 
rid  of  her  cough.  She  grew  feebler 
and  feebler,  and  her  step  lagged  more 
and  more.  By  and  by  she  was  no  longer 
able  to  stroll  off  over  the  place,  but  was 
forced  from  very  weakness  to  linger 
about  the  buildings. 

One  day  some  charitable  person  sent 
an  old  cottage  organ  to  the  almshouse, 
to  be  placed  in  the  large  room  where  the 
women  sewed,  and  which  was  used  on 
the  Sabbath  as  a  chapel.  Annie,  wan- 
dering into  the  room  shortly  after  the 
instrument  had  been  put  in  place,  came 


near  to  it,  drawn  by  a  strange  fascination, 
and  when  the  men  who  brought  it  in 
had  gone  away,  she  moved  the  pedals 
and  timidly  touched  the  keys  ;  but  the 
jangling  discord  that  answered  her  touch 
seemed  to  frighten  her,  and  she  stole 
away  as  timidly  as  she  had  come. 

In  these  days  no  one  assailed  her  with 
derisive  taunts.  The  roughest  among 
the  women  spoke  gently  to  her,  or  es- 
sayed to  do  her  some  kindly  service,  for 
the  thin  face  was  growing  sharper  and 
thinner,  the  white  skin  was  becoming 
more  transparent,  and  the  large  blue 
eyes  were  growing  like  to  those  of  a  little 
child  who  has  strayed  from  the  fold,  and 
is  waiting  to  be  taken  home. 

The  little  children  saw  the  change, 
and  where  they  had  formerly  shrunk 
from  her  as  from  something  weird  and 
unearthly,  as  she  grew  less  and  less  of 
earth  they  forgot  to  be  afraid,  and  liked 
to  cluster  around  her  or  nestle  to  her 
side.  Sometimes  one  of  the  more  ven- 
turesome would  reach  out  a  smutty  little 
hand  and  stroke  the  soft  patches  of  fur 
upon  her  cloak,  and  although  the  first 
time  that  this  occurred  the  girl  recoiled 
as  if  there  lingered  some  taint  about  the 
garment  that  might  poison  the  wee  hand, 
she  did  not  push  it  away,  and  after  a  time 
she  grew  accustomed  to  the  caressing 
touches,  and  the  small  people  patted  and 
smoothed  the  ragged  fur  to  their  hearts' 
content.  Once  she  tried  to  repay  the 
love  and  confidence  of  these  little  ones 
by  repeating  a  simple  old  nursery  rhyme, 
but  the  words  lost  themselves  in  a  mean- 
ingless tangle,  and  she  relapsed  into  si- 
lence. 

Yet  there  was  a  strange  awakening 
about  the  girl  in  these  days.  It  was  most 
noticeable  when  she  crept  through  the 
sewing  room,  believing  herself  unob- 
served, and  touched  the  organ  keys  soft- 
ly, listening  with  a  troubled  look  to  the 
discordant  souuds  that  greeted  her.  At 
such  times  the  other  women  would  pre- 
tend not  to  notice  her,  but  whenever  the 
tremulous  sounds  stole  out  upon  the  air 
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they  looked  meaningly  at  each  other, 
and  had  a  mysterious  sense,  though  they 
could  not  have  clothed  it  in  any  fine 
language,  that  the  lost  mind  was  seeking 
for  expression. 

One  week  there  assembled  in  this 
Western  city  a  national  conference  of 
benevolent  people,  representing  every 
branch  of  charitable  work  and  reform. 
Among  them  came  a  white-haired  old 
clergyman,  who  was  numbered  among 
the  most  unselfish  workers,  and  to  whom 
everybody  looked  for  sympathy  and  ad- 
vice ;  yet  when  he  made  the  most  im- 
passioned appeals,  when  he  spoke  the 
wisest  words  of  counsel,  he  wore  an  air 
of  gentle  deprecation  and  his  bright  eyes 
had  a  wistful  look,  as  of  one  perpetually 
pleading  for  mercy  at  an  unseen  Bar. 
One  who  knew  explained  something  of 
his  life. 

"He  was  once  one  of  the  most  rigid 
Calvinistic  preachers,"  said  she.  "  One 
of  the  old-fashioned  type,  never  satisfied 
unless  preaching  hell  and  damnation  to 
all  unbelievers.  He  had  an  only  daugh- 
ter,—  a  charming,  gay-spirited  girl.  He 
tried  to  rear  her  in  the  old  orthodox 
way :  no  pleasures,  no  indulgence,  no 
liberty.  You  know  the  old  story — clergy- 
men's daughters  !  This  one  was  no  ex- 
ception. Temptation  came  along  in  the 
shape  of  a  handsome  stranger  with 
plenty  of  money,  and  the  child  went 
astray.  It  killed  the  mother  and  broke 
the  father's  heart ;  —  no,  not  that :  broke 
his  pride,  bred  mercy,  tolerance,  pity  in 
his  heart.  He  has  been  looking  for  her 
ever  since.  Traced  them  to  California : 
has  accepted  a  mission  to  one  of  the 
South  Pacific  islands,  because  he  has 
learned  to  a  certainty  that  they  are 
there.  He  will  forgive  her,  but  —  I  pity 
the  man  who  betrayed  her." 

Before  the  conference  adjourned  the 
visiting  members  visited  the  various 
local  charitable  institutions  in  turn,  and 
came  to  the  almshouse,  with  its  great 
rambling  buildings,  its  broad  acres  of 
well-tilled  ground,  and  its  hundreds  of 


hapless  inmates.  Here  the  visitors  lin- 
gered for  a  while,  and  the  old  minister, 
standing  in  the  homely  chapel,  spoke 
brave  words  of  courage  and  of  sympathy 
to  the  broken-spirited  men  and  women 
assembled  there. 

As  they  listened  to  his  kindly  talk  a 
door  was  pushed  open,  and  Sealskin 
Annie  crept  softly  in  and  crossed  the 
room  with  unseeing  eyes,  seating  her- 
self before  the  old  organ.  Something  in 
the  voice  or  the  words  of  the  speaker 
arrested  her  attention,  and  she  cast  an 
anxious,  sidelong  glance  down  the  long 
room,  past  the  prim  rows  of  listeners 
ranged  on  long  benches  at  either  side, 
until  her  eyes  rested  on  the  gentle  face 
with  its  crown  of  silver  hair.  With  a 
startled,  uncomprehending  look  she 
heard  the  kind  message  of  love  and  con- 
solation, then  she  drooped  forward  over 
the  instrument,  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

The  old  minister  ceased,  and  there 
was  a  hush  throughout  the  room.  Eyes 
unused  to  tears  were  flowing  freely,  and 
hearts  that  had  been  bowed  down  were 
uplifted  in  gratitude  to  the  One  who  is 
a  friend  in  adversity  and  sorrow.  The 
man  who  had  brought  the  message  of 
consolation  to  these  weary  souls  looked 
out  through  the  window,  across  the 
green  fields,  and  there  was  no  comfort 
in  his  heart.  Far  over  the  cruel  sea  one 
dwelt  in  sin  and  luxury,  whose  heart 
was  hardened  to  home  and  against 
him.  Even  should  he  find  her,  he  had 
no  assurance  that  he  could  prevail  upon 
her  to  forsake  the  evil  she  had  chosen, 
no  assurance  that  she  would  return  to 
the  life  of  purity  and  peace  to  which  he 
fain  would  lead  her. 

There  was  a  sudden  stir  and  move- 
ment in  the  room.  With  a  quick  effort 
the  slight  figure  at  the  organ  had  freed 
her  arms  from  the  heavy  garment  that 
encumbered  her,  and  it  fell  off  upon  the 
floor.  The  little  fingers  fluttered  over 
the  yellow  keys.  A  few  soft  tremulous 
chords  sounded  :  no  discord  this  time, 
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but  faint,  true  harmony  :  a  moment's 
silence  followed,  and  a  low,  quavering 
voice  floated  out  upon  the  air,  faltering 
the  words  of  the  sweetest  of  songs, 
"  Home,  sweet  home." 

How  it  went  to  their  hearts  —  these 
people  who  had  no  place  that  they  could 
call  home.  How  hands  were  clenched 
as  memory  gripped  tightly  at  their 
hearts,  and  some  quietly  slipped  out  of 
the  room,  unable  to  listen  to  the  song. 
Yet  the  singer  kept  on,  bar  after  bar, 
line  upon  line,  her  voice  gathering 
strength  and  fullness  as  she  went.  Lost 
memories  coming  back,  her  forgotten 
childhood  restored,  sin  and  sorrow  and 
shame  falling  away,  love  and  truth  and 
innocence  hers  once  more  ! 

At  the  first  notes  of  the  melody  the 
old  clergyman  had  listened  like  one  in  a 
spell,  not  daring  to  turn  his  eyes  toward 
the  singer.  How  it  brought  it  all  back 
to  him  :  the  days  when  his  little  Annie, 
a  loving,  innocent  child,  had  sung  her 
simple  songs  to  drive  the  shadows  from 
his  face.  How  many  times  he  had  list- 
ened, his  heart  filled  with  secret  pride, 


yet  afraid  to  show  the  girl  the  pleasure 
she  had  given  him,  lest  a  sinful  vanity 
should  be  bred  in  the  child,  and  her  mind 
should  be  corrupted. 

"  Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home." 

O,  to  bring  back  the  sweetness  of 
those  old  days  when  her  heart  was  pure 
and  light,  and  sin  and  shame  were  un- 
known to  their  peaceful  home  !  To  have 
seen  his  mistake  before  it  was  too  late, 
to  call  back  the  dead  mother  from  her 
grave,  to  restore  youth  and  innocence  to 
his  erring  child  ! 

"  Be  it  —  ever  —  so  humble  — 
There 's  —  no  —  place  —  like  home. " 

Why  did  the  singer's  voice  falter  and 
fail  ?  Why  did  the  little  white  hands  fall 
nerveless  on  the  keys,  why  did  the  small 
blonde  head  sway  ? 

The  old  minister  was  at  her  side  in  an 
instant,  and  caught  the  slight  figure  in 
his  arms. 

One  look  of  undying  love  and  peni- 
tence, a  long,  quivering  breath,  and  the 
weary  wanderer  had  found  Eternal 
Peace  in  her  father's  arms. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 
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THE  NORTH  POLE  AND  THE  SOUTH  POLE. 


At  the  North  Pole,  the  Arctic  Ocean 
is  probably  a  thousand  fathoms  deep, 
while  the  South  Pole  is  at  the  center  of 
a  glaciated  table-land  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Arctic 
Ocean  discharges  its  ice  in  fields,  some 
of  it  a  hundred  years  old,  and  as  many 
feet  thick,  mostly  by  an  ocean  current 
through  the  narrow  gap  between  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Greenland ;  while  the  Ant- 
arctic ice  floats  off  in  the  form  of  great 
tabular  icebergs  hundreds  of  feet  high, 
one  or  two  thousand  feet  thick,  and 
often  miles  in  area,  in  all  directions,  as 
along  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  from  the 
ice  cliffs  encircling  the  whole  glaciated 
surface  of  the  Antarctic  continent.  The 
South  Pole  will  be  finally  attained  by  a 
sledge  expedition  across  seven  hundred 
miles  of  inland  ice  ;  while  the  only  way  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  is  to  float  across  it. 

The  more  we  know  of  the  earth  the 
smaller  it  seems,  and  we  shall  inevitably 
explore  every  hole  and  corner  of  it. 
Looking  back  four  hundred  years,  at 
what  has  been  accomplished  since  Co- 
lumbus set  sail  from  Palos,  another  cen- 
tury should  complete  the  work.  Three 
quarters  of  the  world  was  then  unknown. 
Yes,  nine  tenths  of  it  was  then  to  Euro- 
peans an  unexplored  region,  while  now, 
since  Stanley  has  filled  the  last  impor- 
tant gap  in  the  map  of  Africa,  less  than 
one  sixtieth  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
remains  to  be  explored. 

The  men  who  plant  a  scientific  obser- 
vatory at  the  South  Pole,  and  there  main- 
tain it  for  three  years,  will  win  undying 
fame.  It  may  cost  millions  of  money, 
the  work  of  a  thousand  men,  the  loss  of 
a  hundred  lives,  but  money  is  a  drug  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  human 
life  is  cheap ;  and  neither  the  men  nor 
the  money  will  be  found  wanting. 


We  have  been  blindly  groping  in  the 
Arctic  darkness  for  a  century  past,  hunt- 
ing for  a  northwest  passage ;  for  Sir 
John  Franklin  ;  for  the  open  Polar  Sea. 
Parry  even  sought  in  one  of  his  four  Arc- 
tic voyages  for  the  Pole  itself,  by  a  boat 
expedition  through  and  over  the  floating 
ice  north  of  Spitzbergen,  but  found  that 
he  was  traveling  against  the  stream. 
Disraeli  ordered  Nares  to  go  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  Nares  followed  the 
coast  lines  of  Smith  Sound,  discovered 
by  Kane,  Hayes,  and  Hall  ;  and  when 
the  land  ended,  Markham  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  over  the  float- 
ing ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

De  Long  started  for  the  Pole  by  way 
of  Behring  Strait,  to  follow  the  coast 
line  of  Wrangel  Land,  which  was  as- 
sumed by  Petermann  to  be  the  westerly 
end  of  Greenland  prolonged  across  the 
Pole,  and  by  Clements  Markham  to  be 
the  southerly  end  of  an  extensive  Arctic 
land.  But  finding  Wrangel  Land  to  be 
only  a  small  island,  De  Long  got  caught 
in  the  ice,  intentionally  or  not,  but  boldly 
decided  to  advance,  and  if  necessary,  to 
float  in  the  pack  to  destruction,  or  to  new 
discoveries. 

Many  of  the  most  important  Arctic 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  such  in- 
voluntary drifting.  The  Resolute, 
the  Fox,  and  above  all  the  Polaris 
party  on  the  ice  floe,  determined  the  cur- 
rents of  Lancaster  and  of  Smith  Sounds, 
of  Baffin's  Bay  and  of  Davis  Strait 
to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland ;  the 
Hansa's  drift  proved  the  East  Green- 
land current ;  Payer  drifted  a  year  and  a 
half  in  the  Tegethoff,  and  discovered 
Franz  Josef  Land,  and  from  his  drift  we 
can  infer  that  the  opening  between 
Franz  Josef  Land  and  Cape  Chelyuskin 
is   mostly   closed   by   lands  or   islands. 
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De  Long's  drift  began  in  what  Danen- 
hower  graphically  termed  the  "  Arctic 
doldrums,"  north  of  Wrangel  Island, 
where,  frozen  into  the  pack,  he  floated 
about  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind,  back- 
ward and  forward,  round  and  round,  for 
a  year  before  he  got  fairly  started,  then 
drifted  in  a  northwesterly  course  five 
hundred  miles  toward  the  Atlantic,  dis- 
covered three  islands,  and  his  ship  was 
crushed  at  a  point  northeast  of  the  New 
Siberian  Islands.  The  Jeannette  had 
been  drifting  fast  in  a  direct  course  for 
months  before  she  sank,  and  if  she  had 
not  been  wrecked  she  would  have  drifted 
in  another  year  to  the  north  of  Franz 
Josef  Land,  and  out  between  Spitzbergen 
and  Greenland  into  the  Atlantic.  Doc- 
tor Nansen  says  that  the  articles  aban- 
doned on  the  ice  by  De  Long,  picked  up 
a  year  or  two  after  off  the  coast  of 
Greenland  and  carried  tQ  Denmark,  have 
been  identified  beyond  question.  The 
driftwood  on  the  north  coast  of  Spitz- 
bergen mostly  comes  from  the  Lena 
River.  The  ice  of  the  polar  sea  would 
become  a  glacier  if  it  were  not  brought 
out  to  warmer  latitudes  by  some  ocean 
current,  and  undoubtedly  the  great  body 
of  the  polar  ice  does  come  out  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen. 

The  polar  ice  north  of  Behring  Sea 
drifts  northeasterly  around  the  north 
point  of  Greenland,  northwesterly  north 
of  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  northerly 
across  the  pole,  and  all  out  into  the 
Atlantic. 

The  polar  sea  is  two  thousand  miles  in 
diameter.  Though  comparatively  shal- 
low north  of  the  continents,  it  is  over 
eight  thousand  feet  deep  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen, and  grows  deeper  toward  the 
north.  It  is  always  covered  by  fields  of 
ice :  the  ice  always  accumulates ;  it 
freezes  not  only  through  the  six  months 
night  of  winter,  but  more  or  less  all  the 
year  round.  The  ice  is  never  stationary  ; 
fields  crush  against  fields,  floes  against 
floes ;  they  pile  up  at  the  edges,  and  over- 
ride and  overrun  each  other.     That  part 


of  the  sea  north  of  America  and  west  of 
Grinnell  Land  is  probably  enclosed  to 
some  extent  by  islands,  or  possibly 
northwesterly  winds  are  prevalent,  and 
drive  the  ice  down  against  all  those  is- 
land coasts,  from  Banks'  Land  and  the 
Parry  Islands  to  the  north  end  of  Green- 
land, so  that  some  of  the  ice  gets  to  be 
hundreds  of  years  old,  partially  stratified, 
and  a  hundred  feet  thick,  before  it  ever 
gets  out  to  the  Atlantic  to  be  melted. 
All  the  Franklin  search  expeditions 
found  such  ice  on  those  northwestern 
shores.  Captain  Nares  called  it  the 
"  palaeocrystic  ice."  All  the  narrow 
channels  flowing  toward  Baffin's  Bay 
are  choked  up  with  it,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  no  ship  could  ever  get 
through  any  of  them.  The  Kara  Sea 
also  is  an  Arctic  eddy,  in  which  much  of 
the  ice  is  very  old  and  thick. 

The  principal  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  drifting  across  the  North  Pole  would 
be  to  determine  the  hydrography  of  the 
polar  ocean.  Even  if  there  were  an 
island  at  the  pole,  no  regular  scientific 
station  could  ever  be  maintained  there. 
A  ship  might  drift  there,  and  even  win- 
ter there,  and  the  party  might  get  out 
alive  in  boats  by  way  of  Spitzbergen,  but 
no  regular  communication  could  with 
certainty  be  kept  up  with  a  station  on 
such  an  island. 

But  the  coasts  of  the  islands  of  the 
Franz  Josef  group,  and  probably  of  othe 
islands  and  lands  not  yet  discovered, 
Jones'  Sound  and  the  west  coast  of  Grin- 
nell Land,  the  northeast  coast  and  north 
end  of  Greenland,  will  eventually  be  ex- 
plored, and  the  geography,  the  amount 
of  land  and  water,  the  depth  and  the  cur- 
rents of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  all  other 
Arctic  questions  of  interest  to  science, 
will  be  investigated.  Another  expedi- 
tion, larger  than  Doctor  Nansen's,should 
cross  Greenland  in  its  widest  part,  from 
Sabine  Island  to  Upernavik,  or  from 
Scoresby  Sound  to  Disco. 

The  northwest  passage  can  now  be 
made  in  any  favorable  season  by  some 
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Arctic  yachtsmen  and  sportsmen  like 
Leigh  Smith  in  the  Eika,  just  for  fun, 
for  glory,  and  incidentally  for  science, 
by  avoiding  the  channel  where  Franklin 
was  beset,  and  taking  the  back  channel 
around  the  east  side  of  King  William's 
Island,  and  by  Dease  and  Simpson  Strait, 
following  the  land  water.  Still,  such  an 
expedition  should  be  prepared  to  winter 
on  the  way ;  and,  in  case  of  disaster,  to 
come  out  overland  with  hunters  and 
magazine  rifles,  perhaps  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  in  the  track  of  Schwatka  and  Gil- 
der. 

But  the  one  important  Arctic  expedi- 
tion of  the  future  will  follow  Nordens- 
kjold  by  Cape  Chelyuskin,  or  more  like- 
ly, will  follow  his  track  backward  from 
Behring  Strait  by  Cape  Shelagskoi,  to 
the  open  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yana 
and  of  the  Lena,  push  north  the  same 
year,  or  the  next  in  September,  when 
that  sea  is  most  open,  to  the  region 
northeast,  and  as  far  northeast  as  possi- 
ble of  Bennet  Island,  where  the  Jean- 
nette  sank,  proceed  north  until  beset, 
and  then  drift  in  the  pack  across  or 
near  the  pole  to  the  Atlantic.  The  ship 
may  run  aground  on  Franz  Josef  Land, 
or  may  be  crushed,  or  may  be  raised  up 
on  top  of  the  ice  as  the  Tegethoff  was, 
and  so  may  float  to  the  Atlantic  before 
the  ice  melts  from  under  her.  No  hol- 
low ship  can  endure  the  direct  crushing 
force  of  the  palaeocrystic  ice  ;  but  a  ship 
might  be  designed  of  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable strength  and  solidity,  of  such 
shape  that  when  nipped  the  ice  would 
tend  to  run  under  the  ship,  and  lift  her 
entirely  out  of  water.  If  the  ship  were 
crushed,  the  crew  could  probably  escape 
over  the  ice,  and  with  boats.  Parry, 
Kane,  the  Hansa  crew,  Payer,  Leigh 
Smith,  the  Proteus  and  Polaris  par- 
ties, and  numerous  others,  have  made 
such  voyages  out  of  the  Arctic  with 
boats,  or  by  floating  out  on  the  ice  floes 
No  exploring  expedition  that  ever  tried 
it,  or  that  was  not  disabled  by  scurvy, 
ever  failed  to   succeed   in  such  an  at 


tempt.  Franklin  was  not  properly 
equipped,  waited  too  long,  and  instead  of 
trying  to  go  back  by  boat  the  way  he  had 
come,  planned  a  land  route  south  across 
British  America.  Greeley  succeeded, 
but  did  not  find  the  support  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  at  the  mouth  of  Smith 
Sound.  De  Long  had  inconceivably 
bad  luck  :  he  had  to  start  against  the 
current ;  his  boats  were  too  heavy  ;  too 
much  time  was  lost  in  various  ways,  so 
that  he  was  too  late  in  the  season ;  he 
met  a  furious  gale,  which  swamped  one 
of  his  boats,  and  partially  disabled  the 
crews  of  the  two  others  ;  while  his  own 
boat's  crew  was  the  unluckiest  of  all,  in 
missing  the  natives.  If  De  Long  had 
known  all  we  now  know  of  the  Lena 
Delta,  he  would  have  been  saved.  If  he 
had  floated  all  summer,  and  wintered  on 
the  largest  and  thickest  floe  he  could 
find  near  where  his  ship  went  down,  he 
would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  escaping 
safely  by  way  of  Spitzbergen. 

The  Antarctic,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  important  field  of  future  polar  ex- 
ploration. 

First,  a  steamer  should  circumnavi- 
gate the  Antarctic  continent.  Sir 
James  Ross  sailed  round  it,  but  as  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  were  sailing  ships,- 
he  could  not  always  closely  follow  the 
coast.  Besides,  his  principal  object 
was  to  make  a  magnetic  survey,  and  to 
locate  the  southern  magnetic  pole.  No 
steamer  has  ever  been  to  the  Antarctic 
continent.  All  attempts  at  Antarctic 
explorations  ceased  over  forty  years  ago. 
Probably  no  harbor  could  be  found 
where  a  ship  could  winter  ;  hardly  a  spot 
has  ever  been  found  where  a  boat  could 
land.  Ross  landed  once  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  on  a  narrow  ledge  at  the  foot  of 
an  ice  cliff;  D'Urville  landed  in  a  bay 
surrounded  by  cliffs  of  glacier  ice ; 
Wilkes  and  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition  never  found  a  chance  to 
land  ;  and  Waddell,  who  sailed  into  the 
Antarctic  south  of  the  Pacific,  never 
reached  the  land. 
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Ross  sailed  along  an  ice  cliff  two  hun- 
dred feet  high,  in  water  two  thousand 
feet  deep,  for  five  hundred  miles.  That 
was  fifty  years  ago,  before  anything  was 
known  of  the  glacial  period.  He  knew 
nothing  of  glaciated  continents ;  he 
could  hardly  call  it  land  ;  so  he  named 
that  cliff  the  "  Great  Icy  Barrier."  At 
the  height  of  the  great  ice  age  a  ship 
might  have  sailed  for  a  thousand  miles 
along  such  a  cliff,  a  hundred  or  more 
miles  out  from  the  American  coast,  from 
off  Cape  Cod  to  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  or  along  the  European  coast 
from  a  hundred  miles  off  Ireland  to  the 
North  Cape.  If  the  ice  should  ever 
melt  off  from  the  Antarctic  continent, 
it  might  not  all  prove  to  be  solid  land. 
The  European  ice  sheet  spreads  out 
smoothly  from  the  Scandinavian  high- 
lands over  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the 
Baltic,  Denmark,  the  German  Ocean 
and  the  British  Isles,  and  far  out  to  sea. 
The  extensive  ice  cliff  that  Ross  dis- 
covered proves  the  existence  of  a  far 
more  extensive  land,  as  the  ice  cliff  in 
i  a  deep  sea  of  Great  Britain  in  the  glacial 
period  must  have  indicated  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

At  the  foot  of  the  volcanoes  Erebus 
and  Terror,  at  the  west  end  of  Ross's 
Great  Icy  Barrier,  there  were  still  no 
harbors,  as  all  the  bays  were  filled  with 
glaciers.  The  glacier  not  only  comes  to 
the  sea  level,  but  runs  far  out  to  sea,  all 
around  the  Antarctic  continent,  at  least 
as  far  as  is  known  ;  still  some  place  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  in  that  more  than 
five  thousand  miles  of  coast,  where  a 
party  can  be  landed  with  coal,  supplies, 
and  materials  to  build  and  maintain  a 
permanent  station,  from  which  sledge 
expeditions  can  go  over  the  inland  ice 
to  the  South  Pole.  Doctor  Nansen  has 
shown  that  such  traveling  is  practicable, 
by  crossing  Greenland,  five  hundred 
miles,  two  years  ago,  over  such  inland 
ice. 

A  scientific  station  at  the  South  Pole 
could  be  established  and  maintained  for 
everal  years  for  half  the  money   that 


was  spent  in  the  search  for  Franklin, — a 
thousand  men,  relays,  and  a  progressive 
system  of  stations,  with  annual  supply 
ships, — the  expedition  should  be  on  some 
such  scale  as  to  insure  a  perfect  success. 
For  all  this  sledging  Scandinavian  hunt- 
ers, equipped  like  Doctor  Nansen's 
Greenland  party,  would  seem  far  more 
suitable  than  the  English  sailors  who 
often  made  sledge  journeys  of  a  thous- 
and miles  in  the  Franklin  search. 

But  for  a  preliminary  survey,  any 
good  steam  whaler  could  probably  pass 
through  the  loosely  packed  ice  to  the 
Antarctic  coast,  steam  around  the  South 
Pole  in  one  season,  and  find  a  landing- 
place  suitable  for  a  station.  Open  water 
would  be  found  along  an  ice  cliff  most 
of  the  way  in  January,  February,  and 
March.  The  Arctic  Ocean  is  crammed 
full  of  ice ;  it  is  jammed  against  the 
shores,  the  narrow  openings  out  of  it  (all 
but  Beh  ring  Strait)  are  choked  with  ice, 
carried  out  by  currents  toward  the  At- 
lantic, and  navigation  along  Arctic  coasts 
is  correspondingly  difficult.  But  as  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  ice  from  radi- 
ating off  the  coasts  of  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent, very  little  obstruction  would  be 
met.  There  would  be  many  icebergs  to 
be  avoided,  but  the  daylight  would  be 
almost  continuous.  The  winds  or  cur- 
rents might  carry  the  ice  against  the 
land  on  some  coasts,  but  it  would  be 
mostly  ice  that  was  only  a  year  or  so  old. 

A  party  might  land  somewhere  and 
make  a  dash  for  the  interior  ;  but  noth- 
ing very  important  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  inland  exploration  without  a 
large  force  of  men,  plenty  of  time,  and  a 
permanent  station. 

What  is  the  advantage  to  be  gained  ? 

Many  chapters  have  been  written  on 
the  advantages  of  polar  exploration. 
There  is  room  for  only  a  few  sugges- 
tions. 

The  southern  hemisphere  is  ten  de- 
grees colder  than  the  northern  ;  how 
cold  is  it  at  the  South  Pole,  if  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  high  tableland  on  a  glaciated 
continent  ?     To  understand  the  past  his- 
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tory  of  the  earth,  we  must  know  all  about 
glaciated  continents.  We  have  only  two 
of  them  left,  and  the  Antarctic  is  more 
important  than  Greenland,f  or  it  is  larger, 
colder,  and  more  completely  glaciated. 
The  glacial  period  still  exists  today  in 
the  Antarctic,  in  as  severe  a  form  as 
ever  in  Northern  America  or  in  North- 
ern Europe. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  make  a  scien- 
tific study  of  the  weather.  We  can 
never  perfect  that  science,  however, 
even  if  the  world  should  unite  in  an 
international  service,  until  we  learn  all 
about  the  weather  conditions  of  the  polar 
regions ;  and  we  have  learned  much  of 
that  unknown  force  called  electricity, 
and  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  this 


globe  is  a  great  electrical  machine  with 
magnetic  poles  of  positive  and  negative 
electricity,  and  that  all  planets  and' suns 
must  be  electrified,  and  even  that  grav- 
itation may  be  the  result  of  electric 
attraction.  When  Franklin  caught  the 
lightning  with  his  kite,  the  world  may 
well  have  said,  "Very  curious,  but  what 
is  the  good  of  it  ? "  Discoveries  that  to 
our  ignorance  seem  unimportant  often 
lead  to  great  results.  The  southern  mag- 
netic pole  seems  perhaps  to  be  one  of 
the  least  important  questions  that  scien 
tists  would  like  to  investigate  in  the 
polar  regions. 

The  whole  civilized  world  could  well 
afford  to  contribute  to  a  great  scientific 
Antarctic  exploration. 

Henry  M.  Prentiss. 


A  SET  OF  BORN  FOOLS. 


I. 


When  the  fools  reached  the  supreme 
climax  of  their  folly  by  marrying  each 
other,  Digger  Flat  received  the  news 
with  sighs,  and  shrugs,  and  jeers,  and 
proper  accompanying  emotions  concern- 
ing the  "  ever  after." 

But  the  fools  themselves  took  no  heavy 
thought  for  the  morrow.  Life  was  to 
them  a  matter  as  much  beyond  personal 
volition  or  accountability  as  birth  or 
death.  If  they  had  realized  that  fate  had 
done  the  shabby  thing  by  them  in  usher- 
ing them  into  the  world  unready  by 
some  cycles  of  ripening,  they  could  not 
have  treated  her  insolence  with  finer 
scorn.  Let  her  look  to  it  that  the  game 
was  played. 

Clementina  was  the  oldest  of  some 
dozen  offshoots  of  the  house  of  Dods. 
She  stood  four  feet  minus  in  her  run- 


over  shoes,  and  would  not  have  weighed 
down  a  sack  of  flour,  if  hung  in  a  bal- 
ance. The  brain  growth  had  been  as 
stunted  as  that  of  her  body.  Where 
others  had  a  principle  of  self-activity, 
Tiny  might  be  said  to  possess  self -fixed- 
ness. 

She  seemed  endowed  with  instincts 
instead  of  reason,  and  there  appeared 
nothing  to  conflict  with  Squire  Kean's 
theory  that  she  was  gotten  up  from  a 
scrap  of  protoplasm  left  over  from  primi- 
tive man.  A  distinct  aversion  to  indoor 
life  was  one  of  her  most  pronounced 
characteristics,  and  she  spent  most  of 
her  day-time  in  aimless  gadding  over 
the  hills. 

The  district  teachers  toiled  over  her 
in  sorrow,  whenever  she  deigned  to  en- 
ter the  hated  precincts  of  the  school- 
room. Her  literary  and  linguistic  at- 
tainments took  no  wider  scope  than  did 
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those  of  the  baby  class.  The  fixed  science 
of  arithmetic  was  as  quicksand  to  her 
tottering  feet.  She  realized  with  classic 
writers  that  multiplication  is  vexation 
and  vanity  of  spirit.  It  was  the  deter- 
mined attempt  of  a  presumptuous  teach- 
erto  get  Miss  Dods  through  the  "tables," 
that  caused  her  spirited  secession  from 
the  schoolroom  forever  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen. She  would  scrub  and  wash  willingly 
with  her  hands,  if  not  subjected  to  further 
inquisition  at  the  hands  of  tryant  marms 
and  masters  ;  and  yet  Tiny  did  not  love 
to  work,  and  would  not  have  exalted 
cleanliness  to  a  high  place  among  the 
virtues. 

Her  moral  sense  was  of  as  negative  a 
nature  as  her  scholastic  ability.  A  lie 
told  at  random  served  her  purpose  as  well 
as  the  truth  ;  and  if  caught  in  the  toils 
of  deception  Tiny  manifested  no  shame, 
but  at  once  began  to  weave  a  rope  of  lies 
to  pull  herself  out.  Occasionally  she 
did  speak  the  truth,  in  absence  of  mind 
perhaps  ;  but  this  lapse  was  just  enough 
to  make  her  acquaintance  uncomforta- 
ble, because  they  knew  that  six  times 
out  of  seven  she  was  lying,  and  when 
the  odd  chance  came  there  was  no  means 
of  calculating. 

As  flesh  and  blood,  Tiny  was  fair 
enough  to  look  upon.  Her  eyes,  though 
small,  were  shiny  black.  Her  hair,  al- 
beit coarse,  was  abundant,  and  lay  in 
big  waves  like  a  dog's.  Her  cheeks  were 
as  round  and  red  as  the  manzanita's 
berries,  and  her  heavy  mouth  had  scarlet 
pursing  about  it.  Her  teeth,  ever  glint- 
ing in  smiles,  were  guiltless  of  contact 
with  brush  or  steel,  yet  white  as  if  just 
chipped  from  Carrara.  A  perfect  little 
animal  she  was.  with  no  responsibilities, 
no  aspirations  beyond  the  physical  needs 
of  the  hour. 

Coon  Flick  (Coon,  a  philological  per- 
mutation of  Conrad)  was  a  lank  youth  of 
scarcely  greater  force  of  character  or 
quicker  intellect  than  the  underdone 
Clementina.  His  leading  faculty  seemed 
imitation, —  a  characteristic  often  mark- 


ing the  lower  order  of  mammals.  His  me- 
chanical dexterity  made  him  the  handy 
man  of  the  divide,  — and  when  not  en- 
gaged in  a  round  of  professional  knick- 
knacking,  he  lived  at  the  Digger  Flat 
hotel,  working  for  his  board  in  any  and 
every  capacity. 

Great  wide-open  blue  eyes  had  Coon, 
eyes  that  would  look  into  yours  guile- 
lessly, unwinkingly,  while  he  told  you 
the  most  utter  falsehoods,  denying  ac- 
tions that  a  dozen  people,  perhaps,  had 
witnessed,  or  making  promises  destined 
never  again  to  visit  his  memory. 

When  Tiny  went  to  be  the  chamber- 
maid at  the  Grand  Castle  Hotel,  where 
Coon  was  general  supernumerary,  of 
course  they  were  thrown  together,  and 
soon  propinquity  and  natural  selection 
had  done  their  worst.  The  fools  loved 
with  a  love  that  was  more  or  less  an  im- 
itation of  the  real  article. 

They  did  not  enter  into  a  weary  en- 
gagement, putting  the  wedding  afar  in 
the  dim  beyond,  until  a  competency 
should  be  attained  fitting  the  founding 
of  ahome,— no :  buoyed  up  by  the  Higher 
Carelessness,  which  was  ever  their  spir- 
itual environment,  they  risked  the  fu- 
ture. 

So  when  the  annual  circus  made  its 
next  tour,  behold  it  came  to  pass  that 
Tiny  and  Coon  journeyed  to  the  county 
seat  to  admire  the  pageant,  and  while 
abroad  sought  out  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
to  pronounce  before  him  the  outward 
formula  that  signifies  the  blending  of 
two  souls. 

After  the  wedding  trip,  Tiny  had  the 
seamstress  (recompensed  by  service 
from  Coon  upon  her  front  fence)  make 
her  some  gay  print  gowns  en  frame,  al- 
though even  in  Digger  Flat,  a  commun- 
ity very  conservative  about  being  last 
to  change  a  fashion,  trains  had  long 
since  been  cut  off.  The  bride  was  firm 
against  protests  from  the  outraged  dress- 
maker, and  volunteer  opinions  from  all 
the  women  who  heard  of  the  freak.  A 
train  she  had  observed  on  a  grand  lady 
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at  the  Auburn  hotel,  and  trains  she 
must  have.  No  doubt  she  felt  that  this 
imposingadditionto  herstature,  together 
with  that  lent  by  her  high  black  velvet 
bonnet,  gave  a  dignity  needed  in  her 
social  position  as  Mrs.  Flick.  Coon,  his 
capital  supplied  by  a  little  ante-up  all 
around  from  friends  at  the  hotel,  bought 
a  rickety  cabin,  the  golden  sands  of 
whose  foundation  were  soon  to  be  hy- 
draulicked  off.  He  tore  the  structure 
down,  and  had  it  hauled  to  Scrub  Point, 
where  it  soon  rose  again,  fairer  than  be- 
fore. 

He  painted  the  establishment  a  bril- 
liant blue,  the  pigment  being  donated 
from  the  surplus  of  a  driver  whose 
wagon  bore  the  same  hue.  Somebody 
contributed  green  shutters,  and  they 
were  hung  to  defy  the  wall  in  loud  pro- 
test. People  all  about  the  Flat  gave  of 
their  superabundance  of  dishes  and  fur- 
niture. Coon  hammered,  and  pasted,  and 
tinkered.  Tiny  hung  around  watching 
smilingly,  and  no  mating  magpies  ever 
fussed  and  bragged  more  over  the  con- 
struction of  their  heterogenous  nest  than 
did  this  happy-go-lucky  pair  over  the 
Fools'  Paradise,  as  the  townspeople 
named  the  abode  of  the  two  optimists, 
who  neither  wasted  anxiety  on  the  fu- 
ture, nor  squandered  regrets  on  the  past. 

Inside  of  a  year  there  came  a  minia- 
ture edition  of  Dods-Flick,  and  every 
future  year  welcomed  another.  Mrs. 
Tiny  was  not  of  the  order  of  mothers 
who  lose  bloom  by  over-devotion  to  fam- 
ily cares,  though.  She  insisted  on  her 
daily  tramp,  and  spent  hours  drinking  in 
sunshine  and  balm  on  her  pine-shaded 
porch,  with  her  young  barbarians  about 
her. 

The  irksome  details  of  housekeeping 
fell  to  Coon's  portion.  Cooking,  laun- 
drying,  and  even  the  weekly  round-up  of 
unclean  dishes,  Coon  engineered  with 
whatever  of  assistance  he  could  cajole 
from  his  helpmate. 

These  necessary  works  were  generally 
done  after  night,  when  Coon  had  fin- 


ished his  professional  duties  elsewhere. 
Tiny  could  not  spare  her  days  for  indoor 
drudgery.  Every  afternoon,  in  a  trail- 
ing robe  of  buff,  or  purple,  or  pink,  she 
sallied  forth  accompanied  by  her  trotting 
flock,  for  a  friendly  call  on  somebody. 

All  up  and  down  the  divide  they  wan- 
dered as  ubiquitous  as  the  Indian  itiner- 
ants, and  as  much  of  a  nuisance  to  the 
general  public.  The  children,  dirty  and 
tousled,  would  steal  anything  from  a  bar 
of  soap  upwards,  and  always  went  home 
with  trophies  of  plunder  or  charity. 

What  if  the  spiritual  side  of  the  Flick 
nature  was  a  blank  ?  What  if  the  neigh- 
bors did  deplore  their  shiftlessness  and 
depravity,  and  prophesy  all  manner  of 
ill  for  their  future  ?  The  Flicks  had  no 
higher  ideal  of  life  to  torment  them,  and 
there  was  no  happier  band  in  all  Califor- 
nia. 


II. 


But  a  variation  in  the  monotony  of 
the  Paradise  life  came  by-and-by. 

When  there  were  five  little  Flicks,  as- 
sorted sizes,  full  line,  a  handsome,  weak- 
faced  young  miner  moved  into  an  empty 
cabin  near  the  Flick  home. 

At  first  he  worked  on  the  night  shift, 
and  spent  his  afternoons  tilted  back  on 
the  pine-shaded  porch,  smoking  an  im- 
mense pipe  burrowed  under  his  drooping 
yellow  moustache,  or  thrumming  on  his 
banjo,  and  singing  in  a  piping,  woman- 
ish voice. 

The  Flicks  and  Billy  Clapp,  the  stran- 
ger, took  to  each  other  at  once,  and  soon 
grew  very  neighborly. 

Mrs.  Tiny,  for  whose  untrammeled 
spirit  conventionality  had  no  bonds, 
often  omitted  her  usual  walks  now,  and 
with  her  quintette  of  children  sporting 
about  the  porch,  spent  her  afternoons  in 
Mr.  Clapp's  society. 

The  said  Clapp  was  a  gentleman  of 
boundless  imagination  and  fluency  of 
language.  Like  Othello's  had  been  his 
adventures,  and  never  had  he  come  out 
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second  best.  Scarcely  a  spot  in  the 
United  States  that  had  not  known  his 
foot  and  prowess. 

Judging  by  looks,  Billy  was  not  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  but  estimating 
by  deeds  and  travels  he  was  a  patriarch. 
It  was  told  with  glee  in  Digger  Flat  that 
once  a  curious  miner  trying  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  phenomena  one  Sun- 
day afternoon,  got  Mr.  Clapp  in  a  crowd 
and  proceeded  to  draw  him  out.  Billy 
launched  willingly  into  his  adventurous 
biography,  replying  blandly  to  the  ques- 
tioner's accompanying  queries  :  "  How 
long  was  you  at  New  York  ?  —  New 
Orleans? — Tombstone?"  and  so  on, 
through  the  catalogue,  always  hurrying 
into  the  next  exploit,  and  finally  bring- 
ing up  at  Scrub  Point,  where  there  was 
nothing  more  heroic  to  relate  than  the 
killing  of  rattlesnakes. 

As  if  scribbling  indifferently  the  wily 
interlocutor  had  set  down  on  an  adjacent 
dry  goods  box  the  array  of  statistics 
given  by  Clapp  during  his  narrative,  and 
when  the  last  was  said,  he  figured  silent- 
ly for  a  moment,  then  announced  solemn- 
ly: 

"  Billy,  by  your  own  statements  you 
are  just  exactly  one  hundred  and  five 
years  old.  You  do  bear  age  wonderful, 
and  such  hardships  too.  I  11  be  con- 
switched  if  Methuselah  could  have 
braced  up  any  better.  Memory  don't 
seem  to  be  failing,  either." 

The  crowd  roared  at  the  delicate  irony, 
of  course,  whereupon  Billy  asserted  that 
if  he  had  not  promised  his  dying  mother, 
just  before  he  came  to  Digger  Flat,  that 
he  would  never  again  spill  human  gore, 
he  would  mop  the  gutter  with  any  man 
who  threw  slurs  on  his  word. 

"  Why,"  said  the  exact  man,  "  I 
thought  your  mother  was  burned  up  in 
the  Chicago  fire,  Or  did  she  pass  away 
with  that  Nebrasky  cyclone  that  scooped 
your  father  up,  or  mabbe  'twas  —  " 

But  Mr.  Clapp  had  walked  away  before 
he  should  be  tempted  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  the  compound-adjectived  scof- 


fer. Verily,  Billy  was  a  man  of  peace 
now. 

He  had  one  credulous  listener,  though. 
Mrs.  Tiny  was  no  mathematician,  an  d 
found  no  anachronisms  or  discrepancies 
in  the  hero's  tales  so  entertainingly 
poured  forth,  and  then  the  banjo  had 
deep  charms  for  her.  Billy  knew  "  most 
a  million  tunes,"  she  said,  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  sing  to  her,  even  to  im- 
provise for  her. 

"  Dear  Clementina,  sweet  Clementina, 
My  love  for  you  shall  never,  never  die." 

would  set  her  foolish  heart  a  fluttering, 
and  the  pathos  that  Billy  threw  into 

"  You  are  lost  and  gone  forever, 
Dreadful  sorry,  Clementina," 

could  open  for  the  poor  little  unsouled 
creature  a  rift  of  that  bitter-sweet  sor- 
row that  another  manner  of  woman 
gathers  from  "Tears,  idle  Tears." 

Mr.  Clapp  was  quite  flattered  by  his 
conquest.  Lady-killing  had  always  been 
one  of  his  attributes,  but  such  devotion 
as  this  of  Tiny's  was  unusual.  She 
was  ready  to  be  his  slave.  She  hung  on 
his  words,  and  did  her  poor  best  to  beau- 
tify herself  for  his  eye.  Romance  at 
last  had  touched  her  life  with  its  wand, 
even  though  in  sorry  jest. 

The  selfish  Clapp  made  no  effort  to 
adjust  matters.  All  that  came  to  him 
was  his,  in  his  easy  philosophy.  Let 
Coon  look  out  for  his  wife.  He,  Billy, 
could  n't  help  having  women  like  him. 

Poor  Coon,  devoid  of  all  jealousy,  did 
not  seem  to  realize  that  the  serpent  was 
invading  his  Eden.  The  well-meaning 
neighbor  at  last  called  his  attention  to 
the  state  of  affairs,  advising  him  to 
thrash  Clapp,  and  order  him  off  Scrub 
Point. 

Coon  tried  to  work  up  to  the  rage  that 
seemed  to  be  expected  of  him,  but  his 
feelings  refused  to  respond.  He  con- 
fined his  investigations  to  taking  Coon, 
junior,  off  under  a  tree  on  the  ditch,  and 
asking  what  his  mother  and  Billy  did 
when  together. 
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The  unobservant  Coonie,  after  a  series 
of  tactics  that  might  have  been  called 
stuffing  the  witness,  on  the  part  of  Coon 
senior,  allowed  a  confession  to  be  ex- 
torted from  him,  to  the  effect  that  "  one 
time  mam  sitted  on  Billy's  lap,  and  him 
tissed  her,  and  one  time  him  tailed  mam 
'honey  pie.' " 

Coonie,  pressed  for  time,  then  tore 
himself  away  to  set  his  quail  trap,  and  the 
outraged  husband  lay  calmly  down  by  a 
new  fallen  log,  sweet  with  fragrant  in- 
cense stealing  through  fretted  bark,  to 
go  through  a  process  akin  to  the  think- 
ing of  virile  minds.  With  Coon  this 
was  a  sort  of  percolation  of  ideas  by- 
force  of  gravity,  or  exosmose,  the  man 
exercising  no  power. 

He  gnawed  off"  a  chew  from  his  rect- 
angular tobacco  plug,  and  bird  songs 
and  squirrel  chirps  mingled  with  the 
drift  that  rippled  through  his  mind. 
Billy  was  a  mighty  good  looking  chap, 
he  generously  admitted,  and  drew  an 
odious  comparison  between  his  own 
stubby  crop  of  brown  beard  and  Billy's 
golden  crescents  of  mustache.  Billy- 
had  seen  lots  of  the  world.  He  had  been 
most  everywhere  in  the  geography, 
while  Coon  had  simply  run  away  from 
the  locusts  of  Kansas  right  to  Digger 
Flat. 

Billy  had  been  victor  in  a  hundred 
fierce  affrays.  He  had  always  gotten 
anything  he  wanted,  and  what  was  to 
hinder  his  taking  Tiny  now,  if  he  want- 
ed her  ?  A  man  of  destiny,  Coon  would 
have  called  Billy,  if  he  had  known  how  to 
put  his  fatalistic  faith  into  words. 

No  wonder  Tiny  liked  Billy.  He  was 
a  high-toned  gentleman,  and  it  was  an 
honor  to  any  woman  to  have  him  notice 
her.  He  —  Coon  —  was  n't  much  for 
any  woman  to  be  stuck  after,  just  a  com- 
mon workman.  Let  the  woman  have  a 
chance. 

But  through  all  the  idle  musing,  one 
idea  was  assuming  shape.  If  Billy  would 
take  Tiny,  Coon  would  be  footloose  again 
for  the  old  lounging  life.      It  was  hard 


always  to  have  to  rustle  for  the  kids.  It 
was  tough  always  to  have  to  put  up  for 
grub  before  he  was  served,  (this  cruel 
combination  of  capitalists  having  been 
necessitated  by  the  law  of  self-defense, 
to  force  the  fool  to  continued  work,  and 
make  him  anticipate  the  gaps  that 
yawned  increasingly  in  the  anatomies  of 
his  little  tribe  of  Flicks).  Yes,  it  was 
wearing,  this  bringing  up  of  a  family, 
and  Tiny  did  n't  take  hold  much.  Maybe 
she  would  rather  have  some  one  else. 
Well,  Coon  could  have  had  plenty  of 
other  women,  too.  There  was  one-eyed 
Mate  at  Yankee  Jim's.  Did  n't  she  ask 
him  to  go  to  that  calico  ball  with  her  ? 
Never  mind,  Tiny  could  go. 

But  no  bitterness  could  rankle  in 
Coon's  heart,  and  the  growing  prospect 
of  getting  rid  of  his  burdens  made  his 
elastic  spirits  more  buoyant  every  mo- 
ment. 

"  I  '11  be  gosh-hanged,"  he  resolved, 
sitting  upright  and  slinging  a  scale  of 
slatestone  at  a  mocking  bluejay  above. 
"  If  Billy  wants  Tiny,  and  will  take 
the  kids  too,  I  '11  sign  over  the  whole 
kit  to  him  and  the  winter's  wood,  and  my 
share  of  the  Orion  clean-up.  I  '11  do  it, 
by  cricky.  I  don't  scarcely  expect  he  '11 
take  me  up,  though.  Billy  is  too  fly  to 
tie  hisself  up  that-a-way,  I  'm  afraid." 

That  evening,  Coon  spoke  half  apolo- 
getically to  Tiny  of  her  apparent  affec- 
tion for  Mr.  Clapp. 

Tiny,  her  red  lips  playing  in  foolish 
smiles,  did  not  deny  an  over-Christian 
attitude  toward  this  fascinating  neigh- 
bor. 

"  B'y  T'p  's  ni's't  fe'ow  I  e'r  seen," 
she  asserted.  Tiny  always  dropped  ev- 
ery consonant  possible,  and  spoke  a 
skeleton  of  a  language  that  the  hearer 
had  to  fill  in  and  clothe  to  catch  her 
meaning.  Coon  understood,  but  assum- 
ing his  own  lack  of  charms,  felt  no  resent- 
ment at  the  unflattering  implication. 

After  supper,  he  sauntered  towards 
Billy's  cabin,  and  questioned  him  mildly 
on  the  subject,  remarking  politely  that 
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he  had  heard  some  talk  on  the  outside, 
and  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Clapp's  own 
side  of  the  case. 

Billy  gallantly  admitted  that  may  be 
he  was  a  little  gone  on  Mrs.  Tiny.  She 
was  a  pretty,  neighborly  little  thing,  and 
seemed  to  think  a  heap  of  him,  Billy, 
too. 

Coon  did  not  become  angry  at  these 
frank  statements.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to 
Billy  that  he  took  a  sort  of  pride  in  hear- 
ing them  ;  and  to  humor  his  mood, — for 
Billy  liked  to  please  everybody  when  it 
was  absolutely  convenient, — Mr.  Clapp 
proceeded  to  rub  it  in,  as  he  would 
express  the  flattering  process.  He  re- 
marked on  Tiny  s  prettiness,  her  cheer- 
fulness, and  committed  himself  to  an 
admiration  far  in  excess  of  his  real  feel- 
ing. 

Quite  diplomatically,  then,  Coon 
worked  up  to  the  point  of  saying  that 
he  himself  was  not  the  man  to  intrude 
on  anybody's  private  feelings,  and  if  he 
was  in  any  body's  way  he  was  ready  to 
up  and  dust ;  and  finally  he  offered  to 
sign  over  the  family,  and  cabin,  and  va- 
rious other  considerations  to  Billy,  if  he 
was  the  man  that  Tiny  liked  best. 

This  was  rather  a  startling  proposition 
to  even  the  imaginative  Mr.  Clapp. 

He  would  have  preferred  a  sensational 
quarrel ;  still,  here  was  a  novelty  to  boast 
of, — running  a  man  away  from  home  and 
family.  Tiny  was  dead  sweet  on  him, 
and  such  worship  was  grateful  to  Billy's 
heart.  She  would  make  things  easier 
for  him,  and  it  was  lonesome  baching  it. 
He  could  leave  the  outfit  whenever  he 
got  tired  of  them.  Why  shouldn't  he  try 
it,  if  all  hands  were  willing  ? 

Tiny  was  radiant  over  the  idea,  and 
so  without  any  tedious  formality  of  law 
the  new  deal,  as  Billy  styled  the  change, 
was  effected. 

Coon  cooked  a  fine  supper,  of  which 
all  ate  amicably,  and  the  next  day  took 
his  carpet-sack  and  started  for  parts  un- 
known ;  while  Billy  moved  his  things 
down  to  the  Paradise  and  took  posses- 


sion, —  and  great  was  the  scandal  of 
Digger  Flat  at  the  last  doings  of  the 
Fools. 

"  That  Clapp  must  be  the  biggest  luna- 
tic-idiot that  ever  stepped  in  the  Para- 
dise," they  said.  "As  for  sense,  con- 
science or  decency,  he  has  less  than 
Coon  or  Tiny,  and  that  is  useless." 

"They  are  worse  than  so  many  In- 
juns," said  another.  "There  ought  to 
a  bounty  for  killing  off  such  varmints." 
But  in  time  the  wrath  abated,  and  the 
Clapps  were  accepted  in  the  order  of 
things. 


III. 


For  a  while  Tiny  did  well  in  her  new 
life.  She  stayed  at  home  and  cooked 
and  scrubbed.  But  by-and-by  her  innate 
laziness  triumphed  over  her  desire  for 
her  lord's  approbation,  and  she  shirked 
and  sulked,  and  wrangling  began. 

The  children,  too,  annoyed  Billy. 
True,  the  youngsters  took  life  as  nat- 
urally and  joyously  as  the  chipmunks 
about  them,  and  had  the  same  idea  that 
the  world  owed  them  a  living,  and  the 
same  free  and  easy  way  of  helping  them- 
selves to  anything  they  wanted  ;  but  a 
system  of  neglect  and  cuffing  and  an 
atmosphere  of  discord  told  on  their  dis- 
positions, and  began  to  sour  them. 

Mr.  Clapp  could  not  command  the 
respect  and  obedience  he  demanded  as 
his  due.  Coonie,  inheriting  his  father's 
faculty  of  imitation,  was  quite  a  fine  cook, 
but  he  had  his  mother's  obstinacy,  too, 
and  often  struck,  preferring  to  hang 
around  the  Chinese  camp,  or  the  Indian 
rancheria,  or  any  outside  spot,  to  drudg- 
ing around  his  squalid  home. 

Tiny  perversely  sided  with  the  chil- 
dren on  all  occasions,  and  poor  Clapp  had 
both  mutiny  and  laziness  to  contend 
against.  No  wonder  that  oaths  and 
blows  resounded  now  in  the  Paradise  that 
had  once  known  only  careless  jollity. 

At  first  Clapp's  brutality  was  the 
theme  of  every  tongue,  and  some  of  the 
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neighbors  had  him  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace  once  or  twice.  But  the  clutch- 
es of  the  law  slipped  off  the  Clapps. 
They  were  born  to  break  laws ;  and  final- 
ly their  brawls  ceased  to  worry  anybody. 
"  Serves  them  right  for  getting  into  it. 
Let  the  fools  fight  it  out,"  was  the  pop- 
ular sentiment. 

This  was  all  an  old,  old  story  to  Dig- 
ger Flat,  when  Miss  Miranda  Drury,  late 
of  Vermont,  came  to  teach  the  district 
school. 

Miss  Miranda  was  tall,  and  squarely 
built.  Her  mouth  stretched  wide  and 
uncurved.  Her  eyebrows  were  horizon- 
tal. Her  chin  was  rectangular,  and  her 
character  was  as  uncompromisingly 
straight  ahead  as  were  the  lines  of  her 
physique. 

Miss  Miranda  was  wedded  to  system 
and  order.  It  troubled  her  when  things 
went  awry  and  people  astray  from  proper 
ways.  Often  she  had  wished  that  she 
could  be  a  member  of  that  committee 
of  ways  and  means  known  as  Providence 
long  enough  to  get  the  "skew"  out  of 
creation. 

Miss  Miranda  was  a  student  of  human 
nature,  and  took  an  interest  in  every- 
body's past,  present,  and  future.  In  a 
person  of  less  kindliness  and  tact,  this 
feeling  might  have  been  considered  vul- 
gar curiosity  and  love  of  gossip ;  but 
Miss  Miranda  wanted  only  to  get  down 
behind  the  facts  of  each  life  to  the  soul 
and  its  outlook. 

She  heard  the  Flick-Clapp  episode 
with  horror.  She  had  not  lived  before 
in  a  community  where  loose  construc- 
tions of  the  marriage  tie  were  tolerated. 

"  Why  did  the  village  permit  such  an 
outrage  ?"  she  demanded  of  Lawyer 
Kean,  with  whose  family  she  had  taken 
up  her  abode. 

"Well  it  wasn't  anybody's  business, 
and  the  fools  all  seemed  to  be  satisfied, 
so  why  should  we  have  worried  over 
such  trash  ?" 

"Why,"  said  the  plain-spoken    Miss 


Miranda,  "  the  original  pair  ought  never 
to  have  been  allowed  to  marry.  Idiots 
and  lunatics  are  debarred  from  suffrage, 
and  why  should  they  be  permitted  to 
indulge  in  marriage — an  act  with  con- 
sequences infinitely  wider  reaching — 
and  to  stock  the  world  after  their  kind  ?" 

"  Women  are  not  allowed  to  vote, 
either,  for  that  matter,"  said  the  squire, 
"yet  I  hope  you  would  not  exclude  them 
from  the  joys  of  matrimony,  too." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  to  hold  back 
some  of  them,"  retorted  Miss  Miranda. 
"  More  depends  on  the  woman  than  on 
the  man.  The  mother  endows  the  child 
with  character  and  intellect,  and  on  her 
depends  the  honor  of  the  house.  The 
father  may  be  an  outcast,  but  he  is  for- 
given. The  mothers  downfall  wrecks 
the  family.  If  ever  a  woman  needs  true 
judgment  and  sound  principles,  it  is 
when  she  plans  to  marry." 

"  Was  any  one  ever  sane  on  the  marry- 
ing question  ?  "  said  the  squire.  "  Com- 
mon sense  and  courtship  are  incompat- 
ible. If  you  insisted  on  an  intellectual 
qualification  there,  you  would  bar  the 
moss-covered  institution  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  I  've  noticed,  besides,  that 
whenever  one  gets  over-cautious  about 
the  ticklish  step,  he  or  she  generally 
puts  it  off  till  too  late.  Honestly,  Miss 
Miranda,  don't  you  think  that  you  are  in 
danger  of  overdoing  the  watching  and 
waiting  yourself  ? " 

But  Miss  Miranda,  mailed  by  an  old 
sorrow  dating  from  Gettysburg,  only 
smiled  with  a  far-away  look. 

"  There  ought  to  be  a  chair  in  our  col- 
leges for  the  study  of  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment," she  said,  "just  as  there  is  for 
agricultural  sources,  capabilities,  and 
improvements.  Then  we  should  not  see 
a  community  allowing  liars,  and  thieves, 
and  worse,  to  propagate  their  kind  in 
increasing  ratio  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  and  Jukes  and  Flicks  would 
be  extinct.  In  Switzerland  they  man- 
age it.  The-  cretins  are  not  allowed  to 
intermarry — " 
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"Don't  quote  these  effete  European 
doctrines  in  this  free  and  enlightened 
country,"  said  Mr.  Kean.  "  Why,  in  our 
glorious  commonwealth  you  can  get 
married  with  less  thought  and  trouble 
than  it  takes  to  buy  a  house.  There  is 
a  blessed  compensation,  though,  in  the 
thought  that  you  can  snip  the  tie  that 
binds  with  scarcely  less  ceremony,  and 
very  little  additional  cash  outlay." 

"  O,  there  is  pitiful  waste  of  love  and 
sweet  home  influence  under  our  lax  sys- 
tem !  The  people  who  need  wise  restraint 
in  averting  the  evil  results  of  ill-condi- 
tioned marriages,  are  the  very  ones  to 
abuse  the  law's  freedom.  Their  off  spring 
fill  our  reformatories  and  jails,  or 
should  fill  them.  Like  the  thistle  and 
the  fennel,  they  crowd  the  choicer 
growths  aside.  Look  at  the  herd  of  chil- 
dren who  call  this  imbecile  Tiny  mother ! 
Only  a  miracle  could  evoke  intelligence 
from  them.  Morally  they  are  inanimate, 
and  yet  these  organisms  crowd  better 
born  children  aside." 

"You  may  get  a  crumb  of  comfort, 
Miss  Miranda,"  said  the  squire,  "if  you 
will  stop  to  reflect  that  the  Lord  prob- 
ably had  some  meaning  or  another  when 
he  returned  that  lead.  And  then  where  's 
that  doctrine  of  your  scientific  people 
about  the  petering  out  of  the  no-account- 
est,  or  some  such  words  — " 

"Mr.  Kean,"  said  the  wife,  "  It  would 
be  more  befitting  to  you,  as  a  deacon's 
son,  not  to  use  card-table  slang  in  allusion 
to  sacred  matters.  Besides,  you  know 
well  enough  that  there  is  neither  place 
nor  use  for  those  Flicks  in  the  economy 
of  creation,  and  I  've  heard  you  say  so, 
even  stronger,  a  great  many  times.  You 
just  veer  around  to  either  side  for  the 
sake  of  argument." 

"  I  'm  not  saying  that  the  Flicks  fill 
any  long-felt  want  that  I  know  of,"  re- 
sponded the  squire.  "  Still,  I  don't  pre- 
sume to  give  the  Lord  points  on  some 
thing  that 's  out  of  my  jurisdiction.  I 
leave  that  to  you  church  women.  If  you 
think  the  aforesaid  Tiny  is  ripe  for  the 


grave,  why  do  you  object  to  the  abuse 
showered  upon  her  by  the  Lord's  instru- 
ment, Clapp?  He  flogs  her,  and  kicks 
her,  and  holds  her  out  by  the  hair  of  the 
head  in  a  way  that  would  prepare  almost 
any  other  woman  for  her  last  end." 

"  And  the  people  allow  that  sort  of 
thing  to  go  on ! "  said  Miss  Miranda. 
"  There  is  a  law  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals." 

"  Seriously,  now,  you  would  n't  stop 
that,  would  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Kean.  "  I 
really  look  upon  Clapp's  trouncing  sys- 
tem as  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  — 
a  fool-killer's  legitimate  weapon.  Dis- 
ease can't  get  a  grip  on  that  family.  They 
don't  take  to  liquor,  because  they  are 
purely  natural,  and  have  no  acquired 
taste  for  alcohol.  If  ill-treatment  or  light- 
ning strokes  don't  snatch  them  off, 
what 's  to  prevent  them  from  overrun- 
ning the  earth,  as  you  just  now  lament- 
ed?" 

"  It 's  all  sophistry  to  hurry  them  off 
now,"  said  Miss  Miranda.  "  If  they 
must  be  born,  they  must  be  protected." 

"  They  had  to  be  born,"  said  Kean, 
"  because  we  mortals  have  n't  yet 
found  time  to  calculate  ahead  for  the 
proper  birth  of  any  creatures  but  race 
horses  and  prize  cattle.  And,  really,  if 
any  one  ever  deserved  licking,  it 's  that 
same  Tiny.  Billy  is  a  pretty  good  work- 
er, puts  in  regular  time,  and  with  a  white 
wife  would  get  along  well  enough  ;  but 
that  lazy  little  wretch  objects  to  raising 
her  finger  in  labor.  Right  there  she 
has  the  instincts  of  strained  blue  blood. 
Many  a  time  Clapp  comes  home  and 
finds  not  a  dish  touched  since  he  left, 
and  no  signs  of  a  meal.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  he  remonstrates  with  her  in  the 
onlv  language  she  understands  ?  " 

"But,"  put  in  Miss  Miranda,  tartly, 
"  it  seems  to  me  the  man  Clapp  had 
something  to  do  about  selecting  his 
housekeeper.  Why  did  he  beguile  her 
away  from  the  man  who  was  ready  to 
condone  her  sins  of  omission  ?  " 

"  O,  he   did  n't  have   to  exert   many 
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blandishments  to  allure  the  fickle  Clem- 
entina," said  the  squire.  "Then  that 
fool,  Flick,  played  right  into  his  hands. 
In  fact,  they  say  he  proposed  the  swap. 
I  guess  Billy's  burden  was  thrust  upon 
him  before  he  realized  what  it  meant, 
and  he's  registering  his  kick  now,  when 
it  is  a  little  too  late." 

"  Why  does  n't  she  leave  him  ?  Why 
does  she  stand  his  abuse  ?"  queried  the 
reformer. 

"Where  would  she  go  ? "  asked  the 
squire.  "  Her  ancestral  cabin  contains 
more  than  a  John  Rogers  lay-out  now, 
and  not  bread  and  molasses  enough  to 
go  around.  Besides,  woman-like,  she 
rather  enjoys  abuse,  I  guess.  If  Coon 
hadn't  humored  her  so  much,  she  might 
have  clung  to  him  more  devotedly." 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  the  young 
Flicks  were  ever  a  sore  burden  to  Miss 
Miranda.  Now  it  was  Coonie,  who  great- 
ly horrified  her  by  asking,  "  Is  God  and 
this  yer  Jesus  Christ  that  you  keep 
blowin'  about,  the  same  feller  ? "  Now 
it  was  Jinny,  who  swore  oaths  that  would 
have  been  a  bad  mouthful  for  an  old  tar, 
and  who,  after  a  remonstrating  talk, 
nestled  in  the  teacher's  lap,  would  only 
remark,  "  You's  tollar  crookerd,"  and 
trip  out  to  swear  even  more  roundly. 
Now  it  was  the  lying  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily, now  the  stealing,  now  the  stupidity, 
now  the  quarrelling. 

One  night  she  came  home  full  of  right- 
eous wrath  at  the  misdoings  of  old  and 
young.  The  pupils  had  brought  rumors 
of  an  unusually  virulent  and  sanguinary 
combat  at  the  Fools'  Paradise  the  even- 
ing before.  Coonie,  quite  proud  of  the 
distinction,  exhibited  livid  imprints  of 
a  hand  across  his  throat,  "where  Billy 
tried  to  choke  me  off,"  he  explained. 
"  Mam  's  got  a  black  eye,"  he  had  related, 
"  but  she  gouged  Billy  in  the  ribs  with 
a  crow-bar." 

Miss  Miranda  was  in  a  state  of  supreme 
disgust.  "  It 's  a  disgrace  to  the  commun- 
ity to  have  such  creatures  at  large,"  she 


said.  "  Mankind  has  to  fight  down  that 
instinct  for  war  and  blood,  if  it  will  en- 
courage gentle  deeds,  and  here  we  foster 
a  hot  bed  of  dissension  in  our  midst,  and 
the  children  rejoice  in  the  accounts  of 
the  brawls,  as  their  fathers  do  in  the  de- 
tails of  prize  fights." 

"  Now  you  do  hit  me  hard,"  said  the 
squire.  "  I  must  confess  that  those 
mauling  statistics  have  a  certain  fasci- 
nation for  me.  I  enjoy  hearing  of  the  ex- 
ploits, as  my  ancestors  a  few  generations 
ago  enjoyed  being  in  them.  How  Na- 
ture does  keep  agitating  that  little  bill 
of  hers  for  '  reversion  of  type '  !  We 
have  to  vote  against  it  every  season  to 
keep  it  down.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  we 
are  all  savages  at  heart.  With  these 
artless  Flick-Clapps,  it 's  only  a  case  of 
indecent  exposure  of  barbarism." 

"  I  'm  through  philosophizing  about 
them,"  answered  Miss  Miranda,  "and 
I  'm  going  to  see  that  something  is  done 
about  their  case,  and  that  soon.  The 
home  will  have  to  be  changed  before 
the  school  can  do  much  for  them,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  surroundings 
there  can  never  be  progress  beyond  the 
rudest  decency.  It 's  a  case  of  heathen 
in  our  own  backyard,  instead  of  in 
Hawaii  or  Japan,  and  I  feel  called  upon 
to  labor  with  them." 

"  Miss  Miranda  is  a  captain,"  said 
Kean  to  his  wife,  later.  "  She  makes 
me  ashamed  of  the  way  I  crawl  from 
under  responsibilities.  That  Fool  nui- 
sance ought  to  be  regulated,  but  no  one 
seems  ready  to  take  the  lead.  Blessed 
be  the  common-sense  busybody." 


IV. 


The  next  day  the  children  of  Miss 
Miranda's  school  bore  sealed  notes  to 
their  mothers  and  the  other  women  of 
the  town,  Mrs.  Tiny  being  the  only  one 
omitted.  The  notes  were  brief,  and  in- 
vited each  recipient  to  come  to  the 
schoolhouse  that  evening  on  important 
business,  no  men  to  be  admitted. 
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This  mysterious  and  peremptory  sum- 
mons brought  the  women  out  in  force. 
Miss  Miranda  was  there  before  them, 
with  candles  lit. 

When  all  were  assembled,  she  closed 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  proceeded 
to  lay  her  views  on  the  Flick  and  Clapp 
family  and  their  actions  before  the  house. 
Of  course  they  all  knew  the  facts,  but 
no  one  had  felt  called  upon  to  shoulder 
any  responsibility  in  the  case  until  Miss 
Miranda's  surprising  blows  pulled  down 
the  structure  of  their  aloofness  about 
their  ears. 

She  spoke  eloquently  of  the  wrong  of 
inuring  children  to  this  brutality  by 
sight  or  report ;  of  the  missionary  work 
to  be  done  in  elevating  the  offspring  of 
the  degraded  Tiny.  Then  she  announced 
that  she  had  called  this  mass-meeting  of 
the  women  of  the  community  to  ask  them 
to  go  with  her  to  the  home,  so  called,  on 
Scrub  Point,  to  remonstrate  with  this 
man  Clapp  as  to  his  abuse  of  the  help- 
less family  of  which  he  had  assumed 
charge.  Concerning  the  sin  of  his  oc- 
cupying that  position,  she  confessed 
that  she  had  no  light  to  guide  her  action, 
but  she  felt  that  his  cruelty  they  could 
assuage. 

"  Mebbe  he  would  order  us  out  at  the 
point  of  his  seven-shooter,"  said  a  timid 
little  woman  much  in  awe  of  her  own 
husband.  "  I  understand  he  is  a  fighter 
from  way  back." 

"  He  won't  dare  assault  us,"  said  Miss 
Miranda.  "  There  is  strength  in  num- 
bers. We  all  know  that  he  must  be  a 
coward  at  heart." 

"  Seems  's  if  it  'd  be  men's  work  to 
head  him  off,"  persisted  the  timid  one. 
"  Squire  Kean  has  tried  the  force  of 
binding  them  over  to  keep  the  peace," 
said  Miss  Miranda.  "  They  have  no 
respect  for  legal  authority.  They  can't 
be  kept  in  the  calaboose :  that  would 
pauperize  them.  The  men  of  the  com- 
munity have  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  step  in  and  do  something  practical, 
but  they  have  lagged  back  ;  and  now  let 


us  do  our  own  work  calmly  and  posi- 
tively, and  make  this  abominable  man 
Clapp  feel  that  we  have  the  reserve 
force  of  the  men  behind  us.  I  have 
studied  it  all  out,  and  I  think  we  can 
influence  him  much  more  effectually  in 
this  way." 

"  Yes,"  spoke  a  large,  gruff  woman 
near,  "whenever  the  women  do  any- 
thing unusual,  the  men  think  that  cre- 
ation will  collapse  if  the  notion  is  not 
carried  out.  This  critter,  Clapp,  will 
think  the  draw-string  is  around  his  neck 
sure,  if  we  all  stand  in  to  give  him  a 
jerkin' in  his  nasty  little  mind.  He's 
got  to  thinkin'  that  he  owns  a  pay 
streak  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  we  want 
to  show  him  that  his  claim  is  nowhere." 
"  I  quite  approve  of  the  idea  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  anarchy  of  this  man,  Clapp," 
said  Mrs.  Kean,  the  "  first  lady"  in  the 
town,  "and  am  only  sorry  that  we 
women  have  n't  shown  our  power  before. 
If  women  would  put  themselves  on 
record  they  would  make  or  crystallize 
the  sentiment  of  a  community.  It  is 
thetoleration  or  determination  of  women 
that  makes  any  action  possible.  Let 
us  exert  our  influence.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  even  go  a  step  further  than  re- 
monstrance with  this  small  tyrant,  Clapp. 
Let  us  threaten  him,  in  case  he  defies 
us,  or  breaks  any  promise  he  may  make." 

"  I  'm  with  you  there,"  broke  in  the 
large  woman  again.  "Tar  and  feathers  'd 
be  a  plaster  to  draw  the  irritation  out 
of  him.  He  has  broke  the  laws  of  de- 
cency long  enough.  I  'd  be  in  for  run- 
ning him  out  of  the  camp,  only  if  we 
did  we'd  have  that  low-down  family  on 
our  hands  to  keep,  and  it  "s  a  good  pun- 
ishment for  him  to  have  to  live  with 
them  and  support  them." 

The  warning  and  penalty  were  agreed 
upon,  and  the  female  vigilantes  walked 
out  in  pairs,  filing  down  the  road  toward 
Scrub  Point. 

As  they  neared  the  forlorn  Paradise, 
they  heard  angry  voices  and  spiteful  re- 
torts.    Abuse  had   not    broken   Tiny's 
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spirit,  and  she  "sassed  back  "  to  the  last 
always.  Just  as  the  women  neared  the 
door,  it  opened,  and  Mrs.  Tiny  was  pro- 
jected outward  by  some  invisible  agency. 
A  chair  followed,  and  overtook  her,  then 
another.  The  miserable  creature  lifted 
up  her  voice  in  lamentation,  and  a  half 
dozen  echoes  inside  took  up  the  strain. 

She  stopped  short  as  the  procession 
of  women  walked  up  out  of  the  shadows, 
gasping  as  if  in  terror  of  some  supernat- 
ural visitation.  In  a  moment,  though, 
she  recognized  them,  and  relapsed  into 
her  habitual  smile.  No  one  spoke,  and 
Miss  Miranda,  taking  the  evicted  mis- 
tress by  the  hand,  marched  with  her  into 
the  house. 

It  was  a  low,  square  room  that  they 
entered.  The  lining  that  had  once  been 
arched  up  to  the  rafters  hung  in  sooty 
rags  and  tattered  streamers.  The  wall- 
paper that  had  once  sported  gay  bou- 
quets was  dingy,  or  torn  away  in  fantas- 
tic patches.  The  long,  greasy  table  was 
flanked  by  greasy  benches,  and  the  floor 
was  of  the  sodden  hue  of  boards  that 
never  know  cleansing. 

Mr.  Clapp,  engaged  in  trying  to  catch 
a  sprawling  youngster  under  the  table, 
looked  up  in  blank  amazement  at  the 
stern-faced  delegation  of  his  towns- 
women.  The  children  huddled  into  a 
corner,  crouching  together,  their  bright 
eyes  peeping  from  under  their  bangs 
with  all  the  seeming  of  expectant  prairie- 
dogs. 

"  Have  seats,  ladies,"  said  Clapp,  push- 
ing out  the  benches,  and  still  in  a  sort  of 
daze.  "  This  is  considerable  of  a  surprise 
party  you  are  a  givin'  us.  We  ain't  just 
fixed  for  company  this  evening  —  " 

"  I  calculate  you  are  about  as  usual," 
broke  in  Miss  Miranda.  "  We  causrht 
you  at  your  cowardly  work,  and  I  'm  free 
to  say  that  it 's  the  last  exercise  in  that 
direction  that  Digger  Flat  proposes  you 
shall  have  for  a  spell.  We  have  come  to 
see  about  just  this  thing,  Mr.  Clapp." 

"  Ladies,  I  was  just  trying  to  urge  this 
child  to  bed." 


"You  are  quite  sure  you  were  not 
going  to  pitch  him  down  the  ravine  ?  " 
asked  the  large,  gruff  woman. 

"  You  see,"  said  Clapp,  ignoring  this, 
"we  have  just  about  spoiled  these  chil- 
dren by  letting  them  have  their  own 
way  —  " 

"We  know  that  they  are  a  spoiled 
set,"  returned  Miss  Miranda,  "  and  we 
have  our  own  opinions  as  to  the  cause. 
What  ails  the  woman,  Tiny,  that  she 
takes  to  making  flying  leaps  through  the 
door,  and  screaming  so  ? " 

"  The  fact  is,  ladies,  Tiny  is  very  ner- 
vous sometimes.  She — -she  was  just 
amusing  the  children,  and  —  " 

"That  will  do,"  said  Miss  Miranda. 
"  We  scarcely  expect  truth  from  a  man 
of  your  sort.  You  came  here  and  ran  off 
the  man  who  had  lawfully  married  this 
unfortunate  creature,  and  had  always 
treated  her  well,  and  now  you  rage,  and 
curse,  and  maltreat  his  unprotected  fam- 
ily. Some  of  these  times  you  will  end 
with  murder  on  your  hands,  if  things  go 
on  in  this  way." 

And  then  she  faced  him  solemnly  and 
said  with  sternness  that  made  the  craven 
quiver  :  "  We,  the  women  of  Digger 
Flat,  after  due  deliberation,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  now 
reached  the  stopping  point  in  your 
brutality,  and  we  have  assembled  here 
tonight  to  inform  you  officially  that 
we  disapprove  of  your  entire  self  and 
conduct,  and  to  warn  you  that  hereafter 
you  are  to  keep  your  hands  off  these 
creatures  of  whom  you  have  assumed 
the  care.  The  next  stroke  reported  to 
us,  and  especially  upon  this  woman,  will 
mean  disaster  for  you,  sudden  and  ter- 
rible." 

"Yes,"  re-inforced  the  gruff  woman 
emphatically.  "We  ain't  here  on  any 
foolishin'  racket.  We  are  solid  business, 
and  no  go,  and  we  '11  show  you  how  the 
women  of  Digger  Flat  can  keep  their 
word,  in  case  you  refuse  to  hold  your 
peace.  There  is  tar  left  over  from 
the  joints  of  the  Orion  pipe,  and  I  have 
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an  old  black  hen  that  is  ready  to  shed 
her  feathers  sudden  for  your  benefit. 
And  after  we  get  through  with  you,  you 
can  sneak  off  to  the  Injun  campoody, 
and  pass  yourself  for  a  chief  in  full 
mourning,  I  guess." 

Mr.  Clapp's  pride  was  stricken.  His 
weak  chin  was  quivering.  He  collapsed 
upon  alow  stool,  and  quavered  :  "Ladies, 
you  don't  know  how  wearin'  she  is.  She 
ain  't  got  half  sense.  She  won  't  do  a 
lick  o'  work,  or  mind  a  word." 

"  Did  n't  you  bring  your  troubles  on 
yourself?"  inquired  Miss  Miranda,  to 
whom,  however,  the  plea  of  Tiny's  shift- 
lessness  and  laziness  did  appeal  strongly. 
u  Who  made  you  take  up  with  her  ? 
Could  n't  you  tell  the  first  time  you  saw 
her  what  she  was  ?  She  had  a  husband 
who  tolerated  her  folly.  Why  did  n't  you 
let  them  alone  ? " 

"  He  cu'  Coon  ou',"  chirruped  Tiny, 
silently  asmile  before,  in  her  shorthand 
jargon,  "'n  now  s'z  's  goin'  t'  lea'  me." 

"  He  is  threatening  to  leave  her  now,'' 
translated  a  neighbor  to  Miss  Miranda. 

Billy  started  up,  glaring  at  the  un- 
kempt little  being  in  the  bedraggled 
pink  dress,  and  forgot  his  attitude  of 
meekness.  "She's  lyin',"  he  said,  "she 
don't  know  nothin' but  lyin'";  and  Tiny's 
friends  could  not  defend  her  veracity. 

"  Just  you  dare  run  away  till  we  give 
you  leave,"  said  Miss  Miranda.  "We'll 
track  and  get  you  back  if  you  do.  You've 
got  to  stand  by  this  family  till  other  pro- 
vision is  made." 

"  'S  got  'noth'r  wife  b'k  Eas',"  asserted 
Tiny. 

"Another  wife  in  the  East ! "  echoed 
the  women  in  chorus  of  disgust,  and  with 
looks  that  seemed  to  wither  the  man. 

"  It 's  a  lie,"  he  shouted.  "  O,  but  I  '11 
larrup  you  for  this." 

"  No,  you  will  not  touch  her  again," 
said  Miss  Miranda.  "Those  days  of 
vengeance  are  over." 

"  I  g't  le'r,"  announced  Tiny,  strange- 
ly enough  seeming  able  to  prove  her  as- 
sertion,  and  she    darted  into    another 
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room  toward  an  old  valise.  In  a  moment 
she  emerged,  bearing  in  triumph  a  letter 
inscribed  in  very  ill-formed,  girlish  char- 
acters, "  Mr.  William  Clapp." 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  roared  the  enraged 
Clapp.  "  It 's  nobody's  business  who  I 
get  letters  from." 

"  Says  '  wife '  'n  '  Fanny  '  't  bott'm," 
again  added  Tiny,  who  with  great  men- 
tal stress,  and  Coonie's  assistance,  had 
partially  deciphered  the  epistle. 

This  decided  Miss  Miranda,  not  sorry 
to  have  good  reasons  for  a  peep:nto  the 
Clapp  correspondence. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  she  remarked  cold- 
ly, "that  a  man  who  calmly  violates  the 
moral  law  as  you  do,  ought  not  to  mind  a 
little  breach  of  etiquette  like  this.  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  this  let- 
ter to  the  house." 

She  read  slowly,  her  utterance  cover- 
ing a  multitude  of  errors  in  text.  The 
women  bent  forward  intent,  forgetting 
their  uncomfortable  attitudes ;  and  Tiny, 
with  the  bird-like  glitter  in  her  eye,  and 
the  columbine  red  in  her  cheeks,  gazed 
smiling  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  un- 
manly man,  who  rested  his  head  on  the 
table  sobbing,  though  perhaps  never  so 
manly  as  now,  when  shame  had  deeply 
touched  him. 

This  was  the  simple  letter  : 

,  Ohio,  March  3,  1882. 

Dear  Will: 

It  was  so  good  and  sweet  to  hear  from  you  again. 
There  were  weeks  between  this  letter  and  the  one 
before.     I  don't  believe  you  know  how  long  it  was. 

I  wrote  and  wrote  everywhere  I  knew  that  you  had 
ever  been,  but  I  could  n't  get  any  trace  of  you  ;  and 
oh,  the  nights  and  nights  I  cried  myself  asleep,  think- 
ing of  you  sick  or  maybe  dead.  The  fretting  made 
me  sick,  so  miserable  that  I  could  not  sit  and  sew  ; 
and  often  I  'm  afraid  our  babies  would  have  been 
hungry  if  brother  Charles  had  n't  helped  me. 

He  is  down  with  some  slow  fever,  and  we  '11  have 
to  work  for  him.  But  I  am  not  complaining,  Will. 
Your  letter  made  me  forget  all  the  trouble,  and  if 
you  were  only  here,  there  would  n't  be  any  sorrow. 
O  Will,  come  home  to  us.  The  children  are  so 
sweet  and  cunning.  Millie  can  just  lisp  her  little 
prayer,  and  every  night  she  says,  "  Bless  papa,  and 
make  him  hurry  home." 

Little  Willie  boy  looks  just  like  you  ;  he  is  stand- 
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ing  by  me  now,  and  he  says,  "Tell  papa  when  he 
comes  home  he  '11  see  me  wiz  my  book,  an'  wiz  my 
slate,  and  wiz  my  old  yellow  head,  a  walkin'  off  to 
school." 

Dear  Will,  do  leave  those  dreadful,  uncertain  mines, 
and  come  back  to  us.  I  long  to  hear  your  voice,  and 
your  stories  and  your  banjo  songs.  Are  you  forget- 
ting me,  Will,  in  that  strange,  new  country.  Oh, 
think  of  me,  husband,  as  I  do  you.  Write  to  us.  no 
matter  if  you  have  n't  any  money  to  send. 

Don't  worry  because  you  keep  having  bad  luck, 
and  nothing  to  help  us.  We  will  get  along,  but 
come  yourself.  It 's  you  we  want.  With  kisses,  and 
kisses,  and  kisses  from  us  all, 

Your  loving  wife, 

Fanny. 

The  man  had  sobbed  through  it  all, 
and  there  were  no  dry  eyes  in  the  room 
save  those  of  Tiny.  Contempt  for  Clapp, 
but  pity  for  the  patient  wife  who  ideal- 
ized the  degraded  husband  so  sweetly, 
and  loved  him  so  faithfully  and  unwisely, 
were  in  the  hearts  of  the  listening  wo- 
men. 

"  Poor  little  trusting,  deceived  Fanny ! 
What  a  straw  she  leans  on !  "  said  Mrs. 
Kean  softly.  "  She  has  soul  and  feeling, 
and  yet  you  left  her  for  this  —  brute 
beast,"  and  she  turned  with  a  shudder 
toward  the  staring  simpleton,  asmile  at 
the  discomfiture  of  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  a  loving  wife  for  her  base 
charms. 

"  Fanny  was  always  too  good  for  me," 
said  Clapp  brokenly.  "  It  killed  her 
mother  to  have  her  marry  me.  She  al- 
ways said  I  would  break  Fanny's  heart, 
too,  but  I  never  meant  to  treat  her  this 
way.  I  just  fell  into  it.  I  thought  she'd 
never  know,  and  I  haven't  got  sand 
enough  to  leave  my  child  here  and  go 
back  to  her.  I  am  ashamed  to  face  her. 
O,  Fanny,  Fanny,  I  wish  I  had  never 
left  you  !  O,  ladies,  show  me  some  way 
out  of  it,  so  I  can  start  fresh.  I  ain't  so 
devilish  bad"  at  heart.  Ever  since  I  've 
got  that  sweet,  loving  letter,  I  ain't 
known  what  I  've  done  or  said,  and  this 
woman  and  [her  drove  of  children  are 
driving  me  crazy.  If  I  was  n't  afraid  of 
Fanny's  dead  mother,  I  'd  kill  myself  and 
have  it  over." 


No  chidden  schoolboy  could  have  wept 
with  more  abandon  than  did  poor,  weak 
Clapp,  cuddling  the  last  white-haired 
baby  in  his  arms,  whither  it  had  crept 
like  a  frightened  rabbit,  in  the  turmoil. 

The  women  were  touched  by  his  evi- 
dent remorse  ;  unworthy  though  he  was, 
they  began  to  pity  him  through  poor 
little  Fanny's  unspoken  plea  for  him. 

Miss  Miranda  spoke  like  a  Portia : 
"  Harm  has  been  done  that  can  never 
be  undone,  by  bringing  this  innocent 
child  into  the  world  to  be  cursed  by  the 
lack  of  moral  constitution  which  is  the 
gift  of  this  sort  of  a  mother  to  her  off- 
spring. Ladies,"  she  went  on,  "  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  this 
man  must  go  back  to  his  wife,  and  that 
we  must  summon  Coon  Flick  back  to 
his  lawful  place  with  his  own  family. ' 

A  murmur  of  acquiescence  answered 
her. 

"  Poor  little  unwelcome  child,"  said 
she,  looking  at  the  white-haired  nestler. 
"  What  shall  be  done  with  him  ? " 

"  It  is  his  father's  place  to  care  for 
him,"  said  the  strong  woman  who  had 
often  spoken  before.  "  This  little  dunce 
cannot  care  decently  for  those  that  are 
rightfully  hers." 

"I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Kean,  "that 
Clapp  ought  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it  to  the  woman  he  left,  and  I  have  a 
feeling  that  the  wife  who  wrote  that  ten- 
der letter  would  take  him  back,  and  rear 
his  child  too." 

"  O  !  I  can't  tell  Fanny,"  said  the  un- 
happy Clapp.  "She  thinks  I  am  a  good 
man.     It  would  kill  her." 

"  Of  course  it  will  stab  her,"  said  a 
quiet  woman,  "  but  women  of  feeling 
always  have  pain  for  their  portion.  You 
will  have  to  go  home  to  her,  and  be  such 
a  man  as  you  have  never  been  before  to 
pay  her  back." 

"  O,  I  couldn't  tell  her,"  groaned 
Clapp,  to  Tiny's  ecstasy.  "I'd  rather 
drown  myself.  Would  n't  some  of  you 
women  do  it  for  me  ?  A  woman  knows 
how  to  fetch  another.     I  '11   swear   to 
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anything  you  say.  I  '11  quit  this  game, 
and — " 

"Clapp,"  said  Miss  Miranda,  tired  of 
his  maundering,  and  feeling  that  she 
could  bring  matters  to  a  head  better 
than  the  craven  wretch  himself,  "  I  will 
lay  the  case  before  the  poor  deceived 
woman,  and  beg  her  to  try  you  again, 
because  she  needs  your  help  and  is  fool- 
ish enough  to  be  fond  of  you  ;  but  you 
must  promise  us  that  you  will  be  kind  to 
her  and  faithful  to  her." 

"O,  I  was  always  kind  to  Fanny,"  he 
broke  in.  "  She  is  a  sure  enough  lady  ; 
and  1  swear  to  you  I  will  stand  by  her 
and  be  faithful  to  her  as  long  as  I  live. 
if  she  will  give  me  one  more  chance.  I 
will  never  leave  her  again.  I  ought  nev- 
er to  have  left  her.  She  braces  me  up 
to  do  right  when  I  am  with  her.  Tell 
her  I  will  kneel  at  her  feet — " 

"No,  I  will  tell  her  just  plain  facts," 
said  Miss  Miranda.  "  I  suppose  she 
knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  your  word 
is  n't  much,  but  she  was  foolish  enough 
to  take  you  for  better  or  worse,  and  I 
hope  she  has  got  grit  to  stand  by  the 
worst." 

When  the  women  filed  homewards 
William  Clapp  and  his  sleeping  son  were 
in  the  train.  The  two  were  to  have  quar- 
ters at  the  squire's  till  an  Eastern  mail 
had  taken  and  brought  letters  touching 
their  fate. 

One  of  those  letters  was  written  that 
night.  Miss  Miranda  had  a  fervent  pen, 
and  though  she  told  black  facts,  she 
pleaded  for  the  erring  man  and  innocent 
child,  and  prayed  that  love  might  be 
stronger  than  pride. 

A  tear-stained  missive  hurried  back, 
and  one  paragraph  read  :  "Tell  Will  to 
come  to  us.  We  will  forgive  him  and 
welcome  him,  and  try  to  love  the  strange 
new  baby.  I  ought  not  to  have  let  my 
pretty  boy  wander  from  me.  Send  him 
home." 

That  day  the  Orion  Company  paid 
Clapp  $  ioo.  The  women  of  the  town  had 
furnished  a  pretty  outfit  for  the  smiling 


child,  and  in  the  dusk  the  stage  took  the 
strange  pair  toward  the  train,  and  ten- 
der, clinging  arms  and  gentler  life. 

The  day  after  the  women's  meeting  in 
the  old  Fool's  Paradise,  Squire  Kean 
telegraphed  to  Sacramento  for  Coon 
Flick,  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant,  to  come 
to  Digger  Flat  at  once. 

Coon  knew  not  why  he  was  wanted, 
but  obeyed  the  master  mind  and  came. 
Squire  Kean  met  him,  and  told  him  brief- 
ly what  Digger  Flat  expected  of  him. 

"  Jes'  's  lieve  go  back,  if  Tiny  is  agree 
able,"  said  the  suave  Coon.  "  But  I  don't 
like  to  poke  in  where  I  ain't  wanted,  and 
when  I  lit  out  I  did  n't  feel  quite  exactly 
welcome.  In  fact,  Squire,  I  '11  tell  you 
what  I  ain't  told  mortal  man  before," 
and  the  fool  looked  into  the  lawyer's 
face  with  his  limpid,  azure  eyes  as  un- 
clouded as  any  infant's.  "  Before  Moses, 
they  both  threatened  my  life  if  I  stayed, 
and  gave  me  just  so  long  to  git.  I 
begged  'em  to  let  me  take  one  o'  the 
darlin'  children  to  cheer  my  lonesome- 
ness,  but  they  said  no  money  could  make 
'em  part  with  ayounker." 

"Come  now,  Coon,"  said  the  Squire, 
"that  kind  of  romancing  might  do  to 
fill  up  the  Sacramento  hash  slingers,  but 
I  know  just  about  how  much  you  threw 
off  on  that  game." 

"  Hope  I  may  die  if  I  ain't  telling  the 
raw  truth,  Squire  :  and  they  both  prom 
ised  that  they  'd  bring  up  the  family  de 
cent.  They  'd  'a'  had  to  take  'em  over 
my  dead  body  if  I'd  'a'  thought  otherwise : 
and  you  say  he 's  just  walloped  'em  all ! 
Beats  me  how  a  man  can  lie  like  that 
Billy!" 

"  Now,  Coon,  you've  had  your  say,  and 
you  listen  to  me.  You've  got  to  go  back 
to  that  family  and  stick  to  them,  no 
matter  who  cries  to  freeze  you  out. 
Send  them  to  school  a  while,  then  get 
the  boys  to  learn  blacksmithing  and 
carpentering,  and  the  girls  to  learn  sew- 
ing and  cooking.  If  you  don't  take  hold 
and  pull,  they  '11  all  swarm  out  with  the 
Injuns  some  day." 
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"Gosh,  Squire,  I  will  light  in  and 
fetch  'em  up  in  good  shape.  They  're 
as  smart  as  lightning  when  they  take  a 
working  streak,  but  I'm  afraid  they  most 
generally  seem  to  hanker  after  loafing." 

"  It  is  n't  at  all  strange  to  most  of  us 
that  the  youngsters  inherit  a  taste  for 
resting  hard  on  all  occasions,"  said  the 
mentor.  "Just  you  keep  them  stirred 
up,  that 's  all.  There 's  a  dollar  for  you 
to  go  and  buy  some  steak  and  potatoes 
to  cook  them  a  square  meal,  and  give 
them  a  good  impression  of  the  prodigal 
father.  You  load  up  and  start  for  the 
Paradise.  And  tomorrow  you  go  in  for 
a  clean-up  in  that  house.  We  're  all 
going  to  give  you  truck  enough  to  fix  it 
up  again,  and  plenty  of  work  afterwards. 
Make  'em  keep  things  clean.  That 's  one 
step  towards  decency.  And  come  to  me 
for  pointers  when  you  get  stuck  in  man- 
aging the  ranch,  and  I  '11  pull  you  out." 

The  pines  on  Scrub  Point  were  meas- 
uring their  longest  shadows  when  the 
long-lost  head  of  the  house  trudged  down 
the  trail,  laden  with  his  provisions.  The 
six  were  sitting  on  the  porch  in  a  grad- 
uated row,  like  an  illustration  in  perspec- 
tive, and  sprang  up  shouting,  "  Hello, 
Pap!"  "Hello,  Coon!"  as  if  he  had 
been  gone  only  an  hour. 

"  I  thought  Billy  'd  git  sick  of  his  bar- 
gain," remarked  the  husband  to  his  wife 
as  they  all  swarmed  in. 

"D'n't  wan'  go  'tall,"  returned  Tiny. 


"  Pack  w'm'n  scar'd  'm  ou'.     Cried  l'k 
ba'y  all  time." 

There  the  subject  dropped,  and  the 
Fools  took  up  the  old  life  again. 

To  this  day  the  Paradise  lifts  its  head 
under  the  pines,  changed  only  by  addi- 
tional rooms  to  accommodate  the  still 
accumulating  Flicks,  who  throng  from 
some  cheerless  limbo  for  a  muffled  incar- 
nation on  our  planet. 

Miss  Miranda  still  continues  her  re- 
searches for  rudimentary  soul  develop- 
ments, life  occasionally  being  manifested 
in  spasmodic  tremors  of  conscience,  and 
there  are  rare  days  when  she  avers  that 
the  recruits  from  the  Paradise  to  the 
schoolhouse  display  faint  glimmers  of 
appreciation  for  truth  and  honesty. 

While  she  agitates  the  ethics,  the 
squire  and  his  wife  look  out  for  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  Flicks,  and  many 
the  demands  on  strength  and  purse  to 
keep  their  theories  running.  Often  in 
dejected  moods  the  squire  declares  that 
the  trio  of  them  are  rank  obstructionists 
to  the  divine  law  of  progress  as  set  forth 
by  the  prophet  Malthus,  and  is  sure  that 
it  would  be  better  for  humanity  in  the 
end  if  the  Flicks  were  left  to  perish  of 
sheer  inaninity ;  but  in  happier  moods 
he  forgets  all  annoyance  and  discourage- 
ments, and  quite  exults  in  the  success  of 
the  scheme,  which  the  household  in  pri- 
vacy has  come  to  style  "  playing  special 
Providence  to  a  set  of  born  fools." 

Anna  C.  Murphy. 
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THE  SHADOW  CAST  BEFORE. 


I. 


The  mysterious  name  of  Fermer  had 
occasionally  met  the  eye  of  those  who 
glance  through  the  daily  newspapers. 
Sometimes  he  was  mentioned  as  a  rising 
leader  among  the  anarchists  ;  sometimes 
as  a  mystic  and  dreamer ;  who  had  con- 
ceived an  absurd  plan  of  an  ideal  repub- 
lic ;  sometimes  as  a  new  popular  favorite 
and  politician,  one  not  to  be  carelessly 
ignored.  Yet  always  there  was  an  im- 
penetrable mist  of  uncertainty  about  ev- 
erything concerning  the  man.  Some- 
times he  was  seen  in  Europe,  sometimes 
in  America,  but  his  home  was  unknown, 
and  the  most  enterprising  reporter  had 
not  as  yet  secured  a  satisfactory  inter- 
view. A  few  men  whose  earnest  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  him  were  aware  that  he 
was  a  power  among  the  laboring  classes  ; 
the  mystery  surrounding  him  even  they 
had  not  yet  penetrated. 

It  was  a  bleak  and  windy  Sunday 
evening  in  the  month  of  November, 
when  Miss  Haven,  the  singer,  entered 
one  of  the  principal  churches  of  San 
Francisco,  where  she  had  an  engage- 
ment as  one  of  a  quartette  whose  beau- 
tiful rendering  of  sacred  music  contrib- 
uted, even  more  than  the  golden  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit,  to  fill  the  richly 
cushioned  pews.  The  lights  were  dim 
in  the  grand  auditorium  ;  the  first  com- 
ers were  seated  silently  with  wide  inter- 
vals between,  and  over  all  hung  that 
solemn  hush  characteristic  of  edifices  de- 
voted to  religious  services. 

Elsie  Haven  ascended  to  the  choir, 
and  choosing  the  most  retired  seat,  re- 
sumed involuntarily  the  sad  reflections 
that  had  sullenly  beset  her  on  this  dreary 


evening.    A  potent  melancholy,  strange 
and  unwelcome,  had   overshadowed  her 
world  without   visible  cause.     She  was 
young,  accomplished,  beautiful  in  body 
and  in  soul.     Her  parents  were  to  her 
but  a  tender  and  holy  memory,  but  her 
uncle,  rich  manufacturer  Bordecker,  was 
kind  and  fond  of  her ;  of  his  coldness, 
harshness  and  injustice  to  others,  "the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,"  she  knew 
nothing.     She  was  betrothed  to   Lieu- 
tenant John  Condon,  and  bestowed  on 
him  all  that  sacred   and  immeasurable 
wealth  of  love  that  a  true  woman  can 
give.      Gentle,  brilliant  John  Condon  ! 
Almost  too   brightly   burnt    the    pure 
flame  of  light  within  him.  What  strange 
fate  was  it   that   thrust  that   sensitive 
poet  and  artist  soul  into  the  rigid  circle 
of  West  Point,  a  prey  to  iron  rules  and 
regulations  ?     Probably  the  blind  ambi- 
tion of  a  father  with  influence.  He  grad- 
uated creditably  ;  then  gladly,  yet  with 
honor,  laid  down  the   weapons  he  had 
taken  up  unwillingly,  and  entered  like  a 
young  king  the  bright  realm  of  literature. 
His  first  poems  fell  upon  the  keen  senses 
of  a  critical   world  as  the  notes   of  an 
unknown,  marvelous  singer.  They  were 
read,   recited,  and  sung,  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  but  even  endless  repetition  could 
not  rob  them  of  their  beauty. 

Yet  after  these  first  lovely  notes,  the 
singer  remained  strangely  silent.  The 
great  success  of  his  poems  gave  him 
pleasure,  but  it  was  inferior  to  that  he 
felt  in  writing  them.  A  grand  and  am- 
bitious theme  now  inspired  him,  and 
filled  his  mind  with  splendid  images. 
The  opening  stanzas  were  written,  and 
gave  promise  of  a  wonderful  perform- 
ance of  literary  genius.  But  a  singular 
indolence  began  to  affect  John  Condon. 
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His  great  poem  filled  his  mind  constant- 
ly, and  he  loved  to  meditate  upon  it, 
sketching  the  glowing  verses,  but  an  in- 
superable disinclination  to  take  up  the 
pen  formed  a  serious  obstacle  to  his 
progress.  His  friends  begged  him  to 
continue  the  work,  and  even  Elsie  on 
more  than  one  occasion  gently  urged 
this ;  but  still  he  procrastinated,  and 
the  golden  stream  of  time  flowed  on. 

The  deep  tones  of  the  organ  roused 
Elsie  from  her  reverie,  and  perceiving 
that  the  other  singers  had  taken  their 
places  she  joined  them.  The  prelimi- 
nary exercises  were  performed,  and  the 
minister  rose  to  deliver  his  discourse. 
His  subject  was,  "The  Second  Coming." 
He  entered  upon  his  topic  with  that 
rich  and  fervid  eloquence  for  which  he 
was  celebrated.  At  last  he  spoke  of  the 
infidel,  the  atheist,  and  the  anarchist, 
and  with  stern  contempt  he  uttered  the 
familiar  names  of  those  leaders  to  whom 
popular  belief  ascribed  the  desire  of  un- 
furling the  red  flag  of  anarchy.  Lastly 
there  fell  from  his  lips  the  name  of  Fer- 
mer,  and  he  warmed  with  his  theme  into 
a  torrent  of  fiery  denunciation. 

"O,  well  would  it  be  for  these  mis- 
guided men,"  he  cried,  "if  they  could 
listen  to  the  burning  words  of  one  more 
eloquent  than  I,  that  they  might  escape 
the  frightful  abyss  into  which  they  are 
about  to  plunge  forever.  'The  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together '  for  a  deliverance  Christ  alone 
can  bestow.  Justice  pursues ;  vengeance 
thunders ;  conscience  shoots  its  clear 
and  ghastly  flashes;  Satan  sways  his 
baleful  sceptre;  death  reigns  over  all, 
trampling  the  nations  under  the  hoofs 
of  that  terrible  pale  horse ;  and  after 
death  'hell  follows.'  Such  is  the  state 
of  man ;  nor  is  there  any  hope  for  him 
but  in  the  Redeemer.  Until  that  Sun 
of  eternity  arise,  a  canopy  of  perdition 
and  despair,  'clouds  and  ever  during 
dark  surround  him,'  and  he  turns  on 
every  side  '  eyes  that  roll  in  vain  to 
find  the  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn.' 


"  What  think  you  of  Christ  ?  How  are 
you  treating  him  who  came,  and  who 
seeks  to  save  you  ?  Will  you  receive 
and  obey  him,  or  are  you  resolved  still 
to  say,  '  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas?' 
Soon  the  Saviour  will  come  again,  and 
very  differently.  '  Behold,  he  cometh 
with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see 
him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  him, 
and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail 
because  of  him.'  And  then,  when  you 
call  upon  mountains  to  cover  you,  and 
abysses  to  shelter  you,  how  will  your 
present  conduct  appear  ?  And  what  a 
wail  will  be  yours  when,  shattering  your 
soul,  that  sentence  shall  be  pronounced  : 
'  Depart,  accursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels.' 

"The  consciousness  of  guilt  is  the 
prophecy  of  vengeance  ;  and  until  shel- 
tered in  Jesus,  all  sLand  helpless  and 
hopeless,  exposed  to  the  lurid  cloud 
which  is  only  suspended  for  a  while, — 
only  waits  till  it  shall  have  been  charged 
and  burdened  with  storms,  and  fires,  and 
every  deadly  material,  when  it  will  break 
and  beat  forever  on  their  heads,  and 
pour  a  deluge  of  eternal  wrath  upon  their 
souls." 

The  speaker  closed  his  discourse  and 
knelt  down  to  pray.  As  he  prayed,  El- 
sie's eyes  were  drawn  to  the  gallery,  and 
held  there  by  a  strong  fascination.  A 
man  of  striking  appearance  stood  erect, 
close  to  the  railing,  gazing  steadily  down 
upon  the  kneeling  minister.  His  face 
was  white  and  ghastly,  as  if  from  severe 
illness  ;  his  black  hair  was  cropped  close- 
ly ;  a  black  mustache  with  drooping  ends 
gave  him  an  expression  of  fierceness  ; 
his  dark  eyes  gleamed  with  vital  fire, 
belying  the  deathly  pallor  of  his  face. 
He  wore  a  long  cloak,  beneath  which  it 
could  be  seen  that  he  carried  one  arm 
bandaged  in  a  sling.  His  bearing  was 
dignified  and  unmistakably  military. 

As  the  minister  rose  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  supplication,  he,  too,  beheld  this 
strange  figure  gazing  down  upon  him 
with  fiery  eyes ;  he  remained  fixed  in 
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astonishment,  and  thus  the  attention  of 
the  whole  congregation  was  drawn  to 
the  gallery.  The  stranger,  never  taking 
his  eyes  from  the  minister,  slowly  raised 
his  right  hand,  with  forefinger  extended, 
and  shook  it  warningly  at  the  object  of 
his  notice. 

"Attention,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a 
voice  so  full  of  command  that  there  was 
a  general  involuntary  start.  Then  he 
continued  with  slow  and  distinct  utter- 
ance, strongly  emphasizing  his  words 
with  his  extended  hand.  "  You  long  for 
the  Christ  to  come :  He  is  here  now  on 
the  earth.  But  when  he  appears,  you 
Christians  will  not  accept  him.  You 
wait,  one  and  all,  to  crucify  him  again." 
Slowly  wrapping  his  cloak  about  him,  he 
turned  and  left  the  church  with  a  steady 
step,  without  seeming  to  notice  the  hor- 
rified people  who  shrank  from  him  on 
either  hand  as  he  passed  by. 


II. 


On  that  bleak  Sunday  evening  Doctor 
Winthrop,  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  the  city,  was  sitting  in  the  little  study 
and  library  attached  to  his  office  when  a 
visitor  was  announced.  Winthrop  mut- 
tered a  mild  malediction,  for  he  was  just 
reading  one  of  Condon's  poems.  He  laid 
the  book  down  reluctantly,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  his  curt  directions  a  young 
man  entered  the  room.  He  was  of  me- 
dium height,  erect  and  graceful ;  his  face 
was  pale,  and  had  a  brilliant,  nervous 
beauty ;  his  eyes  were  blue,  the  pupils 
very  large  and  dark,  and  luminous  with 
a  pure  and  splendid  light ;  neither  mus- 
tache nor  beard  hid  the  fine,  sensitive 
lines  of  his  mouth.  He  was  well  dressed 
in  black,  and  wore  an  overcoat  trimmed 
with  fine  fur.  His  hands  were  white, 
and  a  magnificent  diamond  shone  in  a 
ring  on  his  right  thumb. 

Doctor  Winthrop,  with  astonishment, 
recognized  his  visitor  at  once  as  John 
Condon,  whose  genius  he  greatly  ad- 
mired.    He  rose  and  advanced  to  meet 


the  poet,  saying  :  "  Mr.  Condon,  I  be- 
lieve !  I  am  honored,  sir.  I  am  a  stran- 
ger to  you,  I  suppose,  but  you  are  to  me 
a  friend  well  known  and  admired.  Be 
seated." 

Condon  sank  into  a  large,  leather- 
covered  chair,  and  said  :  "  It  is  I  who  am 
honored.  I  know  you  well,  too,  by  rep- 
utation. Who  does  not  ?  So  I  have 
ventured  to  come  to  you  to  ask  a  little 
advice.  It  is  a  mere  trifle,  I  think.  I 
trust  you  will  not  laugh  at  me.  I  came 
only  to  please  others  whose  anxiety  for 
my  health  is  entirely  overwrought." 

"  Trifles  should  never  be  disregarded," 
replied  Winthrop,  looking  at  him  intently 
and  gravely.  "  What  is  this  that  seems 
to  have  alarmed  your  friends  more  than 
it  has  you  ?  " 

Condon,  with  a  slight  laugh  as  if  he 
thought  it  a  foolish  thing,  began  to  de- 
scribe certain  peculiar  symptoms  that 
had  occasioned  him  slight  physical  dis- 
comfort. The  doctor  listened,  asked  a 
few  questions,  and  his  face  became  very 
grave.  He  sat  with  his  hands  on  the 
arms  of  his  chair,  gazing  at  Condon's 
refined  and  noble  face,  clearly  revealed 
in  the  soft  light  that  fell  upon  him.  A 
sharp  and  keen  grief  pierced  his  heart 
like  a  sword  thrust.  His  rugged  brows 
contracted  with  pain.  Unable  to  endure 
quietly  what  he  felt,  he  rose  and  began 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  This  numbness  of  the  tongue  trou- 
bles me  most,"  continued  Condon,  in  his 
clear  tones  ;  "have  you  some  remedy 
that  will  relieve  it  ? " 

Winthrop  did  not  reply,  but  continued 
his  steady  walk.  Condon  looked  up,  and 
something  in  the  Doctor's  face  and  man- 
ner impressed  him  ominously. 

"  It  is  not  serious,  is  it  ? "  he  asked  in 
a  tone  purely  of  surprise. 

Still  Winthrop  did  not  reply.  At  last 
he  cleared  his  throat  gruffly,  ending  with 
something  like  a  groan,  and  threw  him- 
self down  in  a  chair  in  the  shadow, —  his 
face  frowning  and  gloomy  like  a  mask, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Condon.     The  two  men 
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looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  all 
pleasant  things  seemed  to  vanish,  and 
an  atmosphere  cold  and  dismal  to  envel- 
op them. 

"  It  is  very  serious,"  said  the  Doctor 
in  a  hollow  voice. 

His  tone  and  expression,  more  than 
his  words,  struck  the  sensitive  Condon 
with  a  dire  significance,  yet  the  poet's 
face  expressed  only  deep  surprise,  and 
lingering  incredulity.  His  lips  com- 
pressed, and  drawing  a  deep  breath  he 
said  firmly : 

"  Tell  me  how  serious.  Do  not  hide 
anything  from  me.  You  could  not  do 
me  a  greater  unkindness.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"An  obscure  and  unusual  nervous 
disease,  little  known  or  understood  by 
medical  men,"  said  Winthrop.  "And 
yet  it  is  the  misfortune  and  humiliation 
of  a  physician  sometimes  to  know  the 
disease  better  than  he  knows  the  rem- 
edy. In  some  mysterious  maladies  our 
science  halts  and  gropes  blindly."  He 
spoke  hesitatingly  and  mournfully. 

Condon's  face  expressed  bewilder- 
ment. "  Is  there  no  remedy,  then  ? "  he 
asked,  with  a  sort  of  horror. 

Winthrop  shook  his  head.  "  I  will  not 
deceive  you  with  false  hopes,"  he  said. 

"  I  should  never  forgive  you  if  you 
did,"  said  Condon. 

There  was  a  silence,  hard  to  endure, — 
hard  to  break.  Condon  seemed  lost  in 
painful  thought,  and  there  was  a  look  of 
deep  grief  on  his  face.  He  recovered 
himself  with  a  start. 

"Tell  me  —  how  long  I  can  live,"  he 
said,  rising  hastily. 

"Ask  me  no  more,"  said  Winthrop 
kindly  and  sadly. 

"Tell  me;  I  must  know,"  cried  Con- 
don vehemently. 

"  Not  more  than  two  months,"  mut- 
tered the  Doctor,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  Two  months  !  My  God,  how  I  have 
squandered  precious  time  !  I  shall  never 
finish  my  work."  He  sank  down  in  his 
chair  as  if  overcome.  His  head  fell  on 
his  breast.  "  Poor  Elsie,"  he  murmured. 


The  Doctor  offered  him  a  restorative, 
which  he  refused.  "  Goodby,  sir,"  he 
said,  rising  again.  "  I  thank  you  for  tell- 
ing me.  I  am  in  a  great  hurry."  He 
shook  Winthrop's  hand,  and  departed 
abruptly. 

When  Elsie  left  the  church,  she  was 
greatly  disappointed  at  not  meeting  Con- 
don, who  often  came  to  walk  home  with 
her  on  Sunday  evenings.  Her  singular 
depression  of  spirits  made  her  disap- 
pointment more  keen.  She  walked  rap- 
idly to  her  home  at  Mr.  Bordecker's 
great  mansion,  and  entering  the  silent 
parlor,  where  the  full  blaze  of  the  chan- 
deliers seemed  mockery,  she  sat  down 
at  the  piano,  and  began  playing  grand 
and  solemn  symphonies,  while  her 
thoughts  went  back  again  to  the  start- 
ling scene  at  the  church,  and  the  strange 
man  who  had  asserted  that  Christ  was 
again  on  the  earth.  Was  he  a  madman  ? 
Then  never  did  madness  appear  in 
stronger  and  more  rational  guise. 

She  was  still  seated  at  the  piano  when 
the  bell  rang  and  Condon  entered  the 
parlor.  She  rose  with  a  glad  exclama- 
tion, and  met  him  with  both  white  hands 
extended.  She  wore  a  dark,  rich  dress, 
with  a  white  shawl  about  her  shoulders. 
There  was  a  bunch  of  chrysanthemums 
at  her  belt,  and  a  white  rosebud  in  her 
dark  hair. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  been  so  lonely  and  sad  all  day. 
But  you  look  pale  ;  are  you  ill  ? " 

"  Come,"  he  said,  leading  her  toward 
the  piano,  "play  again  that  '  Gloria';  it 
sounded  grandly  from  the  street." 

She  played  it  as  he  wished,  and  then 
turned  to  him  with  a  bright  smile,  and 
began  chatting  happily. 

"  I  looked  everywhere  for  you  at 
church  this  evening,"  she  said,  "  but  was 
disappointed." 

"  An  engagement  detained  me,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  go.  I  shall 
be  there  next  Sunday." 

A  mournful  tone  in  his  voice  caught 
her  attention,  although  he  tried  to  speak 
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lightly.     The  added  pallor  of  his  face 
again  disturbed  her. 

"  You  are  not  well,"  she  said  anxious- 
ly. "Have  you  consulted  a  physician 
yet,  as  I  told  you  ?  I  see  that  I  must  be- 
gin to  be  guardian  of  your  health,  since 
you  will  yourself  take  no  care." 

A  struggle  was  taking  place  in  Con- 
don's mind.  He  and  Elsie  were  to  be 
married  in  a  few  weeks,  and  Doctor 
Winthrop  had  assured  him  that  he  could 
not  live  longer  than  two  months.  Should 
he  keep  his  dreadful  secret  until  it  be- 
came actually  necessary  to  reveal  it,  or 
should  he  disclose  it  to  Elsie  at  once  ? 
It  was  distressing  in  the  last  degree  to 
reveal  it,  —  it  seemed  cruel  injustice  to 
conceal  it,  and  "  sadness  uncommuni- 
cated  "  was  terrible  to  him. 

Elsie  could  not  help  perceiving  his 
great  disquiet,  and  gently,  yet  with 
alarm,  she  besought  him  to  tell  her  th  e 
cause.  At  last,  his  resolve  was  taken. 
He  took  her  hands,  and  gazed  long  and 
with  tender  melancholy  on  her  fair  face 
and  lovely  hair. 

"  Elsie,"  he  said,  "  knowing  you  and 
loving  you  as  I  do,  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  conceal  from  you  any  sor- 
row, however  great  and  distressing." 

He  paused,  and  she  waited  with  di- 
lated eyes. 

"  I  am  very  ill,"  he  continued.  "  What 
I  thought  were  trifles  prove  to  be  very 
serious." 

"  How  did  you  learn  this  ? "  she  asked 
breathlessly  and  very  pale. 

"  I  have  consulted  Doctor  Winthr  op. 
He  pronounces  my  malady  in  the  last 
degree  serious." 

Her'swift  intuition  attached  a  dread 
significance  to  his  words.  She  trembled, 
and  clung  to  him  wildly. 

"OnolOno!  not  that,"  she  moaned. 
"  He  does  not  know.  There  are  others 
more  skillful.  I  —  I  —  "  she  suddenly 
drooped  and  lay  in  his  arms  as  if  lifeless. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  fierce 
ring  at  the  door,  heavy  steps  in  the  hall, 
and  an  angry  voice  muttering   curses. 


The  door  flew  open,  and  Mr.  Bordecker 
strode  in, —  a  furious  frown  on  his  brow, 
and  his  coarse  face  dark  with  rage. 

"Hallo,  Condon,  is  that  you?"  he 
roared  hoarsely.  "  Have  you  heard  about 
this  devilish  business  ?  Brown,  my  cash- 
ier, has  skipped  with  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars.     Damn  him  —  damn  him  !  " 


III. 


Elsie  Haven  contended  bravely 
against  fate.  She  refused  to  accept 
Doctor  Winthrop's  dictum  as  final.  Not 
only  were  all  physicians  of  note  in  the 
city  consulted,  but  the  most  eminent 
medical  men  of  the  East  were  applied  to. 
It  was  vain.  Although  some  of  the  les- 
ser men  were  found  perfectly  willing  to 
treat  the  patient  for  a  handsome  consid- 
eration, yet  nearly  all  agreed  that  Doctor 
Winthrop's  keen  perception  had  justly 
estimated  the  gravity  of  the  case.  All 
this  time  Elsie  had  sent  up  unceasing 
petitions  to  God  that  He  would  save 
from  death  the  one  so  dear  to  her  ;  but 
now  a  black  night  of  sorrow  seemed 
closing  down  upon  her,  in  which  she 
wandered  despairing  and  desolate. 

In  those  dark  days  the  memory  of  the 
strange  man  who  had  spoken  in  the 
church  came  back  to  her  again  and  again, 
and  at  night  she  saw  him  in  her  dreams, 
and  heard  him  say :  "  Christ  is  here  now 
on  the  earth."  A  singular,  wild  hope 
began  to  spring  up  in  her  heart, — a  hope 
she  hardly  dared  at  first  to  breathe  even 
to  herself  ;  but  as  day  by  day  it  grew 
more  familiar,  she  cried  out  in  her  soul 
that  it  was  not  impious.  What  if  it  were 
true  ?  What  if  Christ  had  really  come 
again  to  this  sin-laden  earth,  and  some- 
where in  mysterious  seclusion  was  calm- 
ly awaiting  the  appointed  time  when  he 
should  come  forth  in  kingly  glory  to 
judge  the  world  ?  O  that  she  could  find 
him  !  One  touch  of  his  immortal  hand 
would  banish  that  implacable  malady 
which  was  drawing  John  Condon  down 
to  the  grave. 
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This  mad  hope  flashed  through  her 
veins  like  strong  wine.  One  resolve  pos- 
sessed her,  —  to  find  the  man  who  had 
made  that  bold  and  confident  announce- 
ment in  the  church,  and  learn  from  his 
lips  where — in  what  awful  and  sublime 
spot  —the  Messiah  waited  until  his  day 
was  come.  Thenceforth  her  days  were 
spent  in  wandering  about  the  city,  on 
foot,  in  the  street  cars,  or  in  her  coupe, 
with  her  eyes  on  the  alert  for  the  object 
of  her  search :  but  she  looked  in  vain. 

One  evening  she  called  at  Doctor 
Winthrop's  office,  to  learn  if  he  had  yet 
received  a  reply  from  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician in  the  City  of  Mexico,  whom  he  had 
addressed  on  the  subject  of  Condon's  ill- 
ness. Winthrop  had  received  the  letter, 
but  it  contained  nothing  encouraging. 
The  learned  doctor's  opinion  merely  co- 
incided with  that  of  other  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  profession. 

Elsie  was  plunged  in  deep  despond- 
ency. Hope  seemed  extinct.  While 
she  was  sadly  musing,  the  door  shook 
under  two  loud  knocks.  She  rose  and 
went  into  the  adjoining  parlor,  closing 
the  folding  doors.  Doctor  Winthrop 
called  to  the  visitor  to  come  in,  just  as 
two  more  heavy  blows  testified  to  his 
impatience. 

The  door  flew  open,  and  a  tall  man  of 
imposing  presence  entered  the  office. 
He  wore  a  long  cloak,  and  carried  his 
left  hand  and  forearm  bandaged  and  in 
a  sling.  Winthrop  started  up  in  sur- 
prise, for  he  recognized  the  newcomer  as 
the  strange  man  who  had  interrupted  the 
services  at  the  church, — he  himself  hav- 
ing been  present  on  that  occasion. 

"  You  are  Doctor  Winthrop,"  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  loud,  bold  voice.  "Very 
well ;  I  have  a  little  work  for  you  to  do." 
He  took  his  arm  from  the  sling  and  said, 
"  Remove  those  bandages  and  show  me 
that  you  are  no  bungler." 

Though  provoked  by  the  man's  man- 
ner, Winthrop  began  to  take  off  the 
bandages,  which  had  been  applied  with 
great  skill.     As  he  removed  the  last  one 


he  started  with  amazement.  A  natural 
amputation  of  the  member  had  taken 
place.  The  flesh  of  the  hand  and  wrist 
had  mortified  and  sloughed  away  until  a 
natural  line  of  demarcation  was  reached, 
which  had  formed  between  the  sound 
flesh  and  the  gangrened  part.  Here 
the  flesh  had  healed  perfectly,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  bare  bones  of  the  wrist 
and  hand  projecting. 

"  You  think  that  is  odd  surgery,  do 
you  not  ? "  said  the  stranger  coolly. 
"Very  good.  I  suppose  all  men  would 
not  survive  it.  When  your  surprise  has 
left  you,  press  back  the  flesh,  and  take 
your  little  saw,  and  cut  away  those  use- 
less bones.  Would  that  they  were 
clothed  with  good  flesh  again  !  " 

"  It  is  singular,  indeed,"  said  Win- 
throp. "  Have  you  any  objection  to  giv- 
ing me  a  little  history  of  your  injury 
and  cure  ? " 

"  None  at  all,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  My  hand  was  spoiled  by  an  explosion. 
Afterward,  for  a  time,  I  resided  in  damp 
quarters  without  sufficient  light.  Peste! 
If  I  had  not  left  them,  I  should  have 
been  napping  among  quiet  people  this 
night.  And,  after  all,  if  the  sage  doctor 
of  Dinklespiel  had  not  stumbled  upon 
me,  I  had  been  worms'  meat  presently. 
But,  you  see,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  be- 
fore he  had  finished  his  work." 

"  Where  is  the  doctor  who  conducted 
this  wonderful  operation  ?  "  asked  Win- 
throp. 

"It  was  what  they  call  Nature  that 
conducted  the  operation  ;  but  the  doctor 
who  assisted  exists  honestly  in  the  an- 
cient town  of  Dinklespiel,  in  Bavaria. 
Call  upon  him  if  you  happen  that  way, 
my  friend ;  you  will  spend  a  half  hour 
without  yawning." 

Winthrop  now  brought  his  surgical 
instruments,  and  quickly  removed  the 
projecting  bones  and  replaced  the  ne- 
cessary bandages. 

"  How  much  money  do  you  yearn  for  ?" 
asked  the  stranger,  with  a  sardonic 
smile,  when  the  operation  was  finished. 
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"Keep  your  money,"  replied  Win- 
throp,  offended,  "  but  leave  me  these 
bones  if  you  will,  for  a  curiosity." 

"  God  !  no  !  "  ejaculated  the  stranger. 
"  They  must  go  to  the  tomb  of  my  an- 
cestors to  await  my  coming.  But  you 
shall  not  work  for  naught." 

"  May  I  ask  where  that  tomb  is  ?  "  said 
the  Doctor  curiously. 

"  In  the  bloodstained  soil  of  Europe," 
replied  the  stranger  grimly.  "  A  capa- 
cious charnel-house  ! " 

He  wrapped  up  the  bones  carefully, 
and  concealed  them  in  a  deep  pocket, 
then  threw  down  a  double  gold  eagle  on 
the  table,  and  left  the  room  with  a  bold 
stride,  banging  the  door  behind  him. 

Scarcely  was  the  stranger  gone,  when 
the  folding  doors  were  suddenly  thrown 
open,  and  Elsie  entered  hastily,  her  face 
pale,  and  intense  excitement  showing 
in  her  eyes  and  manner. 

"  Gone  !  Has  he  gone  ?  "  she  cried, 
"  I  must  speak  with  him." 

She  left  the  office  and  ran  down  the 
long  staircase  to  the  street.  She  looked 
eagerly  up  and  down,  and  at  last  saw  the 
stranger  in  the  bluish  glare  of  an  elec- 
tric light  striding  along  down  the  side- 
walk. She  pursued  him  eagerly,  jostling 
and  jostled  by  the  crowd.  Many  turned 
their  heads  to  gaze  at  her  curiously. 

His  pace  was  rapid  and  the  chase  was 
long.  He  left  the  more  brilliant  streets, 
and  entered  a  shabby  part  of  the  city, 
and  soon  she  found  herself  drawn  into 
that  region  of  wretchedness  and  crime 
known  as  the  Barbary  Coast. 

Once  she  stopped,  as  there  rushed 
upon  her  a  consciousness  of  the  possible 
folly  and  madness  of  her  mission  ;  but 
she  went  on  again,  past  steaming  dives 
and  foul  dens  of  sin  and  misery.  Filthy 
forms  brushed  against  her,  evil  eyes 
leered  at  her,  drunken  yells  and  maud- 
lin songs  and  horrid  laughter  stung  her 
ears.  At  last,  fifty  feet  ahead  of  her, 
she  saw  the  stranger  enter  a  low  door- 
way. 

She  paused  before  it  faintly.     It  was 


a  vile  saloon.  There  was  a  screen  before 
the  door,  but  inside  all  was  dim  with  a 
haze  of  tobacco  smoke  mingled  with  the 
fumes  of  liquor,  which  floated  out  and 
sickened  her.  A  babble  of  coarse  voices 
came  out  of  this  fifthy  fog.  She  hesi- 
tated only  a  moment.  There  the  man 
had  gone,  and  she  must  follow.  She 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  stepped  inside. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  sawdust ; 
a  number  of  small  tables  stood  about 
the  room,  and  a  crowd  of  men  was  sit- 
ting or  standing  around  them,  playing 
cards,  and  smoking  and  drinking.  They 
seemed  to  be  foreigners, — French  and 
Italians.  A  bar  occupied  one  end  of 
the  room,  with  the  usual  rows  of  bottles 
and  glasses,  and  the  bartender,  a  dark, 
handsome  man,  with  a  gaudy  red  neck- 
tie, and  his  oily  hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle, was  regarding  her  with  a  look  of 
surprise  and  bold  admiration.  The  man 
she  had  been  pursuing  was  not  in  the 
room. 

There  were  sharp  tones  of  astonish- 
ment, rising  above  the  rattle  of  talk, — 
the  noise  of  glasses  set  down  hastily, — 
the  grating  of  chairs  over  the  floor, — a 
sound  of  eager  rising  and  turning,  and 
the  eyes  of  forty  rude  men  were  fixed 
upon  her. 

She  shrank  before  that  baleful  gaze. 
Turning  to  the  bartender  in  desperation 
she  asked: 

"Where  is  the  man  who  just  en- 
tered?" 

"  Which  one  ?  Good  many  men  'ave 
enter,  you  see,"  replied  the  man  with 
bold  familiarity. 

"  A  tall  man  with  his  arm  in  a  sling," 
explained  Elsie  anxiously. 

The  bartender  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  replied : 

"A  man  wiz  his  arm  in  a  sling  ees 
not  a  strange  sight.    I  'ave  seen  plenty." 

Then  many  of  the  men  began  to  talk 
vehemently  in  Italian.  They  shot  bub- 
bling sentences  at  the  bartender,  who 
replied  loudly  and  volubly.  In  the  midst 
of  the  uproar,  Elsie  caught  one   word 
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repeated  several  times  :    "  Carnadine." 
At  last  the  bartender  said  to  her  : 

"Wat  ees  his  name — dis  man  you 
want  ?     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"No,"  cried  Elsie  despairingly,  "but 
I  saw  him  enter  this  place  a  few  mo- 
ments ago." 

This  seemed  to  amuse  the  bartender, 
and  he  spoke  to  the  others  and  laughed 
coarsely.  The  men  now  gathered  close 
around  her.  Some  of  them  addressed 
her  rudely.  She  felt  that  she  was  in 
great  danger,  and  grew  pale  with  terror. 

Suddenly  a  ray  of  light  came  to  her,— 
the  remembrance  of  a  song  she  had  sung 
on  the  evening  that  the  strange  man 
appeared  in  the  church.  If  he  were  now 
within  reach  of  her  voice,  could  she  not 
summon  him  with  a  call  more  impera- 
tive than  the  loudest  scream  of  terror  ? 
Stepping  back  from  the  offensive  group 
around  her,  she  said,  with  a  gesture  full 
of  dignity : 

"  Stand  back,  please ;  I  will  sing  to 
you." 

The  men  did  not  seem  to  understand, 
but  the  bartender  explained  her  mean- 
ing to  them,  and  there  was  a  chorus  of 
acclamations.  They  fell  back  a  little 
and  waited.  Striving  as  well  as  she 
could  with  the  foul  atmosphere,  Elsie 
began  the  solo  from  the  forty-sixth 
psalm,  "  There  is  a  river," —  her  clear, 
pure  voice  sounding  strangely  among 
those  baneful  surroundings. 

The  men  were  silent  and  still  as  stat- 
ues, but  outside  there  was  soon  a  shuf- 
fling of  many  feet  on  the  sidewalk,  —  a 
hum  of  surprised  voices, —  a  crowding  at 
the  door,  and  strange,  wild  faces  peered 
through  the  unpainted  upper  panes  of 
the  windows.  As  she  sang,  she  heard  a 
door  open  behind  her.  Instinctively  she 
turned  and  saw  the  man  she  hadfollowed 
standing  in  the  doorway  gazing  at  her 
steadily. 

"  Whom  have  we  here  ?  "  he  said  with 
deep  surprise.  He  stepped  forward,  took 
her  arm,  and  turned  her  face  to  the  light. 
"The   little   singer  of    the   church;    I 


thought  so,"  he  ejaculated.     "  What  are 
you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  see  you — I  followed  you," 
she  said,  looking  at  him  with  awe.  "  I 
have  an  important  question  to  ask  you. 
It  is  a  question  of  life  and  death." 

"Come  with  me,  then,"  he  replied. 
"  You  are  brave,  but  very  rash ;  you 
never  should  have  come  here." 

He  spoke  to  the  men  in  Italian,  and 
they  fell  back  respectfully.  He  took 
Elsie  by  the  hand,  as  he  would  a  child, 
the  crowd  at  the  door  parted  silently, 
and  he  led  her  out  of  the  den  and  away 
from  that  dangerous  locality. 

They  soon  reached  a  more  respectable 
part  of  the  city,  and  entered  a  quiet 
street  lined  with  fine  residences,  which 
were  brilliantly  lighted  and  revealed 
through  half -drawn  curtains  glimpses  of 
rich  and  elegant  interiors. 

"Now  your  question,"  said  the  stran- 
ger at  last,  as  he  clasped  his  hands  behind 
him  and  walked  more  slowly. 

Elsie  hesitated  painfully.  A  hundred 
doubts  oppressed  her,  and  a  hundred 
fears  assailed  her ;  but  above  them  all 
loomed  Condon's  approaching  fate.  At 
last  she  said  in  tremulous  tones  : 

"  Do  you  —  remember  —  the  —  the 
words  you  spoke  in  the  church  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 

"  Is  it  true, —  is  it  true  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  the  most  intense  earnestness,  stop- 
ping and  clasping  her  hands  appealingly. 

The  stranger  regarded  her  with  keen 
scrutiny,  and  said : 

"Do  not  give  way  to  foolish  agitation. 
Ever  be  calm."  After  a  pause  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  fully  believe  it  to  be  true." 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Elsie  in  an 
awe-struck  whisper.  "  I  implore  you  to 
tell  me.     I  must  see  him." 

Again  the  stranger's  keen  eyes 
searched  her. 

"  Let  us  be  perfectly  rational,"  he 
said.  "  Why  do  you  wish  to  see  the  one 
of  whom  we  speak  ?  Is  it  devout  curios- 
ity?" 

"  No,  no,  not  curiosity,"  she  cried.  "  I 
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want  to  ask  him  to  heal  one  who  is  about 
to  die."  Here  her  fortitude  gave  way, 
and  she  burst  into  convulsive  sobs  and 
tears. 

The  stranger  was  touched.  He  seemed 
to  comprehend  her  trouble.  He  tapped 
her  shoulder,  and  said  kindly,  "  Do  not 
cry  ;  some  one  may  observe  you." 

They  walked  on  silently  until  she  be- 
came more  composed.  Then  he  said 
thoughtfully : 

"  You  are  a  young  woman  of  intelli- 
gence and  refinement.  I  can  imagine 
that  a  mind  overcome  with  grief  has  led 
you  on  your  strange  quest  of  tonight.  I 
fully  believe  that  the  Messiah  who  is  to 
save  the  world  is  here.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  you  and  me. 
Your  ideal  and  my  reality  may  differ 
widely.  The  one  of  whom  I  speak  has 
immense  power  in  the  world,  which  he 
exercises  with  a  sublime  justice  that  is 
more  than  human,  for  the  welfare  of 
oppressed  humanity.  In  fact,  his  great 
strength  has  sprung  from  his  godlike 
justice  alone.  .  No  other  being  on  earth 
could  acquire  and  wield  the  power  he 
possesses.  But  I  will  tell  you  no  more. 
Your  mind  is  too  thoroughly  imbued 
with  conventional  superstition.  You 
could  only  misunderstand.  In  regard  to 
healing  the  sick,  I  have  never  witnessed 
an  exhibition  of  his  power  in  that  direc- 
tion, although  I  do  not  doubt  that  he 
possesses  it.  I  will  tell  you  where  he  is, 
—  at  least,  where  you  may  find  him  at 
present,  and  if  you  visit  him  I  believe 
that  you  will  not  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment." 

He  took  out  a  pocket-book,  and  step- 
ping to  a  street  lamp  wrote  a  few  words 
awkwardly,  with  his  single  hand,  and 
tore  the  leaf  out. 

"  There  is  the  address,"  he  said,  "and 
my  name  also,  that  he  may  know  who 
sent  you.  I  bid  you  a  kind  adieu.  I 
hope  the  sick  may  recover,  and  that 
good  fortune  will  smile  upon  you."  He 
turned  abruptly,  and  disappeared. 

Now,  when  all   danger  seemed   over 


and  she  had  secured  what  she  desired,  a 
sudden  terror  seized  Elsie.  Holding 
the  precious  paper  tightly  in  her  hand, 
she  hurried  homeward,  and  reached  her 
room  breathless  and  almost  exhausted. 

The  gas  was  lighted.  With  trembling 
hands  she  unfolded  the  paper,  and  read 
the  strange  address,  written  in  huge, 
bold  letters. 

"FERMER. 
No. Sultana  Square,  IV.  C, London." 


Below  was  the  name  : 

"Jerome  Carnadine." 

Elsie  stood  for  a  long  time  rigidly, 
holding  the  paper,  while  in  her  swift 
thoughts  there  passed  in  review  all  that 
she  had  read  or  heard  of  the  mysterious 
man  whose  name  was  now  before  her. 
As  she  reflected,  her  excited  imagination 
lent  wings  to  her  hopes.  With  ecstatic 
faith  she  saw  a  golden  future  spread 
before  her.  Counting  neither  toil  nor 
danger,  she  murmured  with  devout  joy, 
"  I  will  go.  O  Father,  guide  and  strengh- 
en  me  !  " 


IV. 


The  next  day  Elsie  started  on  her 
long  journey  to  England.  She  told  no 
one  her  real  object  in  going,  as  she  knew 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  reason  for 
her  faith,  or  to  convince  others  that  she 
was  justified  in  it.  After  many  weary 
days,  when  trains  and  steamers  seemed 
hopelessly  dilatory,  she  reached  London, 
and  one  dark,  dismal  morning  set  out  for 
the  goal  of  her  strange  pilgrimage. 

She  found  that  No.  —  Sultana  Square 
was  a  large  gloomy  house,  not  far  from 
the  British  Museum.  With  her  heart 
throbbing  painfully,  she  rang  the  bell. 
There  was  a  long  delay ;  but  just  as  she 
was  summoning  courage  to  ring  again, 
the  door  opened.  A  tall,  elderly  lady 
appeared.  Her  features  were  imposing 
and  severe,  but  her  eyes  were  beautiful 
and  kind.  There  was  about  her  an  air 
of  queenly  authority  and  benevolence. 
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"Does  Mr.  Fermer  live  here?"  in- 
quired Elsie  timidly. 

"  Who  directed  you  here,  and  what  is 
your  business  with  him  ?"  asked  the  lady, 
regarding  her  closely. 

Elsie  at  once  handed  her  the  paper 
that  Carnadine  had  given  her,  together 
with  her  own  card.  The  lady  calmly 
read  both,  and  said,  "  Come  in,  Miss 
Haven." 

Elsie  was  ushered  into  a  large,  quaint 
entrance  hall.  A  bright  fire  crackled  in 
a  large  fireplace.  The  floor  was  polished, 
and  on  it  sprawled  a  huge  lion's  skin. 
There  were  settees  against  the  walls,  and 
large  chairs  standing  about.  The  effect 
was  severely  simple. 

"  Be  seated,"  said  the  lady,  and  obey- 
ing her  gesture,  Elsie  sank  into  one  of 
the  large  chairs.  There  came  to  her  ears 
the  sharp,  rapid  clicking  of  a  telegraph 
instrument. 

"What  is  your  business  with  Fer- 
mer ?"  asked  the  lady  again. 

"I  wish  to  see  him  very  much,"  re- 
plied Elsie,  earnestly. 

"  He  cannot  be  disturbed,"  said  the 
lady.  "  You  must  tell  me  what  you 
wish." 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot,"  cried  Elsie 
starting  up  in  great  distress.  "  I  must 
see  him  myself.  I  have  come  so  far, — 
from  California, — do  not  turn  me  away. 
I  can  tell  no  one  but  him." 

"  Is  it  so,  indeed  ?"  said  the  lady  mus- 
ingly. Suddenly  she  approached  Elsie 
closely,  and  gazed  full  in  her  face  with  a 
stern  and  piercing  gaze;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment her  eyes  softened,  and  she  smiled 
a  sweet,  kindly  smile. 

"Sit  down,  child,"  she  said  gently. 
"  You  are  no  Charlotte  Corday.  Perhaps 
you  can  see  him,  since  you  have  come 
so  far.     Excuse  me  for  a  moment." 

She  left  the  room, — the  ticking  of  the 
instrument  sounding  more  loudly  as  the 
door  was  opened.  She  returned  in  a  mo- 
ment and  said,  "  Come  this  way,  please." 

With  deep  agitation  Elsie  advanced, 
and  passing  the  doorway,  found  herself 


in  a  small,  bare  room  furnished  with 
dark  wood.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
diagrams,  and  plans,  and  sheets  of  fig- 
ures. At  one  side  near  a  window  was  a 
large  desk  covered  with  papers.  At  this 
desk  sat  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  powerful,  well  formed,  and  of  me- 
dium height.  His  head  was  massive, 
his  features  strong,  his  eyes  gray,  frank, 
and  keen.  His  hair  was  cut  closely,  and 
he  wore  neither  beard  nor  mustache. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  plain  gray  suit. 
On  the  desk  was  a  telegraph  instrument, 
and  as  Elsie  entered  he  had  one  hand 
extended,  rapidly  transmitting  a  mes- 
sage. He  bowed  to  her  without  rising, 
and  said : 

"  Excuse  me, — be  seated.  I  am  Fer- 
mer. What  do  you  wish  ?"  As  he  spoke 
he  continued  his  swift  manipulation  of 
the  instrument. 

Elsie  remained  standing,  gazing  at 
him  with  bewilderment  and  deep  trouble. 
The  pictures  of  her  imagination  were  so 
false,  that  she  felt  confused  and  very 
faint. 

He  saw  her  distress,  rose  quickly, 
drew  up  a  chair,  and  made  her  sit  down. 
Then  he  brought  her  a  glass  of  water, 
and  she  soon  recovered. 

"  You  are  better  now,"  he  said  kindly. 
"  My  mother  has  told  me  that  you  are 
from  California.  It  must  be  an  impor- 
tant mission  that  has  brought  you  so 
far.  I  perceive  you  were  directed  hither 
by  Jerome  Carnadine,  who  is  now  in  San 
Francisco.  If  I  can  serve  you,  I  will  do 
so  gladly." 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  was 
deeply  impressed  with  his  strong  and 
noble  bearing.  A  new  triumphant  faith 
sprang  up  in  her  soul.  She  spoke  with 
reverence,  yet  without  fear. 

"  I  came  to  ask  your  help,"  she  said. 
"Jerome  Carnadine  told  me  that  you 
have  more  than  mortal  power, —  that  you 
are  the  one  destined  to  save  the  world. 
Tell  me,  have  you  the  power  to  heal  the 
sick  as  did  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? " 

Fermer  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
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bending  on  her  a  strange  and  thoughtful 
look. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  he  said  gently. 
"  Who  is  sick,  and  what  is  the  malady  ? " 

Elsie  gave  clearly  and  briefly  the  par- 
ticulars of  Condon's  illness,  and  the 
many  unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain  re- 
lief. She  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
she  was  betrothed  to  him. 

Fermer  listened  attentively,  and  then 
after  a  brief  reflection  said,  "  Excuse  me 
for  a  time." 

He  went  to  the  desk  and  began  tele- 
graphing rapidly.  Then  he  waited,  erect 
and  silent.  At  intervals  messages  came 
to  him,  which  he  answered  promptly. 
At  last  he  rose,  and  approached  Elsie 
with  a  smile. 

"  He  will  recover,"  he  said.  "  Return 
to  California  at  once  and  tell  him  that. 
I  rejoice  with  you.     He  will  recover." 

Elsie  gazed  at  him  as  if  hardly  believ- 
ing her  senses. 

"  Did  you  say  — he  will  live  ? "  she  said 
breathlessly. 

"  He  will  live,"  repeated  Fermer  glad- 

iy. 

She  seized  his  confident  assurance  ea- 
gerly, with  a  happy  relief.  She  did  not 
doubt.  She  felt  that  Fermer  possessed 
great  power.  She  did  not  know  the 
quality  of  that  power,  nor  could  she 
estimate  its  extent  ;  she  could  only  trust 
it  joyously. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you," 
she  said. 

"  It  is  needless,''  replied  Fermer.  "  My 
pleasure  is  hardly lessthan yours.  Adieu. 
I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey  and  a 
happy  return  home." 

He  held  the  door  open  for  her,  and  she 
passed  again  to  the  entrance  hall.  The 
mother  of  Fermer  advanced  to  meet  her. 

"  Adieu,  madame,"  said  Elsie,  bowing. 
"  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness  to 
me." 

"Adieu,  my  child,"  replied  the  lady, 
bending  down  to  kiss  her  forehead. 
"  When  you  visit  London  again,  come  to 
see  me." 


Elsie  felt  that  she  was  honored  by  an 
invitation  of  no  ordinary  character  ;  she 
expressed  her  thanks  simply  and  grate- 
fully, then  took  her  leave  and  again 
found  herself  in  the  dark,  foggy  London, 
streets.  As  she  descended  the  steps,  she 
met  a  man  coming  up.  His  hat  was 
drawn  low  on  his  forehead,  but  with  one 
swift  glance  she  recognized  Pyrrhus 
Brown,  Mr.  Bordecker's  defaulting  cash- 
ier. 

Elsie's  return  was  speedy  and  pleasant. 
Each  day  her  belief  in  Condon's  recov- 
ery became  more  real  to  her.  When 
she  arrived  home,  she  hastened  to  him 
full  of  joy  and  enthusiasm,  to  assure  him 
of  his  return  to  health,  and  her  buoyant 
confidence  so  revived  him  that  he  really 
seemed  better,  and  his  more  alarming 
symptoms  subsided.  But  though  he  often 
asked  her  the  reason  of  her  new  hope, 
she  never  revealed  to  him  her  strange 
interview  with  Fermer.    . 

One  day  not  long  after  Elsie's  return, 
Condon  sent  for  a  German  barber  whom 
he  usually  employed.  This  man,  like 
many  of  his  countrymen  of  that  calling, 
was  also  a  sort  of  surgeon  and  dentist, 
having  taken  a  certain  medical  course 
at  a  university.  After  performing  his 
tonsorial  duties  in  discreet  silence,  he 
eagerly  told  Condon  of  a  German  phy- 
sician of  great  skill,  —  a  Doctor  Till,  — 
who  had  lately  arrived  in  San  Francisco, 
and  urged  him  strenuously  to  consult 
him.  Condon  repulsed  him  wearily, 
but  the  man  persisted  in  his  importuni- 
ties until  he  obtained  Condon's  promise 
to  visit  the  doctor  at  once. 

Incredulous,  yet  curious,  Condon 
called  the  next  day  at  the  address  given 
him  by  the  barber.  Dr.  Till  was  an 
aged  German,  whose  dress  showed  that 
he  had  but  recently  left  his  native  coun- 
try. He  greeted  his  visitor  warmly,  and 
seemed  acquainted  with  Condon's  char- 
acter and  genius.  Condon  stated  at 
once  the  object  of  his  visit.  After  list- 
ening with  close  attention,  Doctor  Till 
said  : 
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"I  happen  to  have  delved  a  little 
deeper  than -those  doctors  who  have  ig- 
norantly  given  you  up  to  die.  '  Durn 
vivirnus,  vivamns'  is  an  excellent  creed." 

From  a  case  on  the  table  he  took  a 
vial  of  dark  liquid. 

"  This  is  not  the  elixir  of  life,"  he  said, 
holding  it  up,  "  but  it  is  a  sovereign  rem- 
edy." 

He  gave  Condon  directions  for  its 
use,  with  some  suggestions  of  a  hygienic 
nature,  and  assured  him  that  its  employ- 
ment would  restore  him  to  health. 

Then,  dismissing  the  subject,  he 
plunged  into  a  stream  of  brilliant  con- 
versation. The  Doctor  spoke  English 
fluently,  and  Condon  soon  perceived 
that  he  was  a  man  of  deep  learning,  and 
keen  and  original  ideas.  From  the  do- 
main of  physics  he  passed  to  the  realms 
of  poetry,  art,  and  metaphysics,  and  two 
or  three  delightful  hours  had  passed  be- 
fore Condon  went  away,  surprised  and 
pleased  at  having  met  such  a  remarka- 
ble man,  and  promising  himself  many 
more  pleasant  visits  to  the  German  sa- 
vant. 

He  used  the  remedy  as  directed,  and 
from  that  time  began  to  grow  better ;  but 
when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  called 
on  Doctor  Till  to  express  his  gratitude, 
the  old  German  had  departed,  no  one 
knew  whither. 

Condon  rapidly  regained  his  health, 
and  Elsie,  deeply  thankful,  fully  believed 
that  Fermer  possessed  power  more  than 
mortal.  In  April  Condon  and  Elsie 
were  married,  and  they  lived  in  felicity 
many  golden  days. 


V. 


In  order  that  a  story  may  end  happily, 
the  curtain  must  fall  betimes.  About  a 
year  after  Condon's  marriage  his  malady 
returned.  When  he  became  aware  of 
this,  he  at  once  sought  for  the  vial  given 
him  by  Doctor  Till,  but  it  could  not  be 
found.  The  precious  liquid  that  might 
have  again  preserved  his  life  had  been 


carelessly    mislaid    or     lost.       It    was 
searched  for  desperately,  but  in  vain. 

Doctor  Till  was  advertised  for,  but  no 
answer  ever  came.  Elsie,  in  her  despair, 
bitterly  reproached  Fermer.  His  pre- 
tended supernatural  power  did  not  exist 
after  all,  and  Condon  owed  his  brief  re- 
cuperation solely  to  the  chance  nostrum 
of  a  wandering  empiric.  But  her  re- 
proaches died  away  in  poignant  grief, 
for  the  gentle,  brilliant  Condon^  sank 
and  expired.  His  great  poem  remained 
unfinished,  for  even  after  his  temporary 
recovery  he  had  not  succeeded  in  apply- 
ing himself  to  the  work. 

Some  months  after  Condon's  death, 
Elsie  was  sitting  sadly  in  her  own  apart 
ments  in  Mr.  Bordecker's  house,  when 
she  was  summoned  to  the  parlor  to  meet 
a  gentleman  who  desired  to  see  her.  She 
went  down  slowly  and  listlessly.  As 
she  entered,  some  one  standing  at  the 
window  turned  to  meet  her. 

She  gave  a  start  of  astonishment.  It 
was  Fermer  ! 

She  greeted  him  mournfully,  and  they 
sat  down  and  regarded  each  other  for  a 
moment  in  silence.  Elsie  was  pale  and 
sorrowful,  but  her  mourning  dress  rather 
enhanced  than  obscured  her  gentle  beau- 
ty. Fermer  still  bore  himself  with  the 
air  of  noble  strength  that  she  had  ob- 
served and  admired  before.  Although 
she  had  reproached  him  in  her  heart, 
yet  now,  in  his  presence,  she  felt  nothing 
but  confidence,  and  the  admiration  awak- 
ened by  everything  grand  and  noble. 

"  It  is  not  strange  that  you  are  sur- 
prised to  see  me  here,"  said  Fermer 
gently.  "Do  you  remember,  when  you 
came  to  London  to  see  me,  I  said  that 
an  important  mission  must  have  brought 
you  so  far?  Now  that  I  have  come  from 
London  to  see  you,  perhaps  you  may 
repeat  my  words  to  me.  My  mission  is 
important. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  must  justify  my- 
self to  you.  You  came  to  me  with  a 
strange,  fanciful  idea,  which  you  had 
received  from  that  bold,  wild  soldier  of 
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fortune,  Jerome  Carnadine,  a  man  of 
singular  ability,  whom  I  regard  highly 
for  his  superior  military  genius.  Prob 
ably  you  seized,  in  your  despair,  some 
thing  that  in  your  calmer  moments  you 
would  have  rejected.  However,  you 
believed,  and  your  belief  led  to  a  resolve 
which  you  carried  out  with  courage  and 
determination  that  compel  admiration. 
When  you  appealed  to  me,  and  attrib- 
uted to  me  the  character  of  the  Messiah, 
I  knew  that  Carnadine's  powerful  mind 
had  influenced  you  strongly.  I  at  once 
telegraphed  to  Doctor  Till,  of  Dinkle- 
spiel,  in  Bavaria,  a  man  whom  I  believed 
to  be  the  most  learned  and  skillful  phy- 
sician in  Europe.  I  described  the  case 
of  your  friend.  He  replied  that  he  could 
restore  him  to  health.  As  he  was  sub- 
ject to  my  orders,  I  instructed  him  to 
proceed  at  once  to  San  Francisco,  and 
attend  to  the  case.  I  did  not  undeceive 
you  in  regard  to  the  character  you  sup- 
posed me  to  possess,  because  I  wished 
you  to  return  with  undiminished  confi- 
dence and  enthusiasm  to  inspire  with 
like  emotions  your  sick  friend.  Perhaps 
I  was  wrong  in  this. 

"  Some  months  ago  I  learned,  through 
several  sources,  that  Mr.  Condon  was 
again  ill.  Meanwhile,  Doctor  Till  had 
died.  He  was  a  man  who  delighted  in 
making  a  mystery  of  his  many  wonder- 
ful remedies,  and  I  could  find  no  one 
else  who  understood  that  strange  dis- 
ease.    So  I  was  powerless." 

Here  Fermer  paused  thoughtfully. 
Then,  leaning  forward,  he  continued 
with  great  earnestness  : 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  not  the  Messiah. 
I  am  only  a  strong  man  who,  like  Atlas, 
carries  a  world  on  his  shoulders.  I  am 
far  from  boasting.  I  am  about  to  tell 
you  some  important  things.  I  ask  only 
that  you  will  not  repeat  them.  With 
that  I  trust  you  implicitly. 

"  Who  does  not  know  the  deluge  of 
misery  and  wretchedness  that  covers  the 
earth,  more  terrible  than  that  fabled  del- 
uge of   old?     The  land,  the  boundless 
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wealth  of  nature,  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  —  the  many  homeless,  hungry,  na- 
ked, imbruted.  Millions  of  armed  slaves 
waiting  the  nod  of  a  master  to  spring  at 
one  another's  throats.  The  toilers  of 
the  earth  taking  the  bread  from  their 
children's  mouths  to  feed  those  huge 
machines  of  organized  murder.  It  must 
end.  I  am  the  present  leader  of  a  great 
organization  composed  of  men  in  almost 
every  nation  on  earth.  Peaceably  or 
forcibly  we  are  determined  to  inaugurate 
a  new  and  better  industrial  and  social 
system.  Our  strength  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  monarchs  of  Europe,  cease- 
lessly drilling  their  subjects,  little  dream 
that  they  are  forming  our  battalions. 
Their  armories  are  our  armories,  when 
the  time  comes  to  stretch  out  our  hand 
and  seize  them.  Their  ships  are  ours, 
when  we  need  them.  The  armies  and 
navies  of  the  world  are  full  of  men  sworn 
into  our  service. 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  mention 
with  hesitation,  not  because  it  is  not 
just  and  right,  but  because  you  may  mis- 
understand. We  renounce  allegiance  to 
all  laws  that  protect  the  robbers  of  hu- 
manity in  their  wrongful  possessions.  A 
large  part  of  our  revenue  is  gathered 
from  the  rich  who  have  monopolized  vast 
natural  wealth,  or  who  have  robbed  the 
poor.  But  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  we  indulge  in  indiscriminate  plun- 
der. No  one  suffers  by  us  who  does  not 
notoriously  deserve  to  suffer.  The 
money  is  collected  in  many  strange 
ways,  for  we  are  conducting  a  revolution, 
and  the  laws  of  war  are  not  the  laws  of 
peace  ;  but  we  endeavor  to  be  just.  Our 
time,  money,  lives,  honor,  are  all  freely 
pledged  for  the  support  of  our  cause,  — 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

"  I  fear  a  peaceful  victory  is  impossi- 
ble. I  see  before  me  vast  smoking  bat- 
tlefields heaped  with  dead  men, — the 
glare  of  burning  cities, —  ironclad  fleets 
in  deadly  collision,  crushing  each  other 
with  enormous  projectiles,  —  torpedoes 
blasting  hideous  wreckage  to  the  clouds. 
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Fire  and  blood,  and  groan  and  wail, 
world-wide.  But  beyond  :  peace  !  white, 
gentle  peace,  pouring  balm  into  the 
wounds  of  nations,  strewing  the  earth 
with  flowers.  Justice  ruling  a  redeemed 
world.  Humanity  uplifted,  marching 
grandly  on  to  a  glorious  future.  That 
is  a  victory  worth  the  cost." 

Fermer  rose,  and  approaching  Elsie 
took  her  hand  gently,  and  said  in  a  tone 
in  which  affection,  pain,  and  hesitation 
mingled : 

"  Why  do  I  tell  you  this  ?  Why  do  I 
shock  you  with  a  terrible  picture  of  war  ? 
Because  it  seemed  necessary  that  I 
should  tell  you  the  position  I  hold,  and 
the  probable  grim  future  that  lies  before 
me.  It  has  nothing  to  tempt  you.  But 
you  are  the  fairest  and  best  woman  I 
ever  saw,  and  I  love  you.  My  mother  is 
dead.  I  am  very  sad.  I  long  for  a  dear 
companion  to  console  me  in  the  dark 
time  to  come,  and  I  will  shield  you  from 
the  storm.  You  are  noble  and  brave  : 
will  you  go  with  me,  even  though  our 
path  lies  through  a  Valley  of  Death  ? " 

Elsie  sat  very  pale  and  quiet.  A  great 
pity  and  affection  for  the  unhappy  man 
before  her  filled  her  heart.  She  looked 
up  and  said,  kindly  : 

"  I  am  sorry.     But  I  hope  the  future 


will  not  be  so  terrible.    Perhaps  you  will 
succeed  without  war." 

Then  after  a  pause  : 

"I  cannot  go  with  you  as  you  ask. 
You  know  that  he  whom  I  love  is  in 
heaven,  and  I  hope  to  join  him  there.  I 
do  not  think  I  am  brave.  I  feel  so 
weary.  I  think  it  would  be  sweet  to  lie 
down  to  rest,  and  wake  in  heaven." 

"Heaven,"  murmured  Fermer,  releas- 
ing her  hand.  "  I  have  never  thought 
of  that.  I  am  one  who  grapples  so  close- 
ly and  fiercely  with  the  world  that  I  can- 
not see  beyond.  Sometime  I  would  like 
to  think  of  that.  Goodby,"  he  contin- 
ued. "  I  should  have  known  that  you 
would  be  true  to  the  noble  Condon, 
even  after  he  was  no  more.  Perhaps  it 
was  weak  in  me  to  long  for  love  and  con- 
solation. I  shall  be  strong  again.  But 
my  life  shall  be  better  for  having  known 
you.  Goodby,"  he  repeated,  and  bent 
down  and  tenderly  kissed  her  white, 
thin  hand; 

She  rose.  "  Goodby,  dear  friend," 
she  said.  "I  cannot  judge.  It  maybe 
that  you  are  the  one  destined  to  save  the 
world." 

She  drew  him  down.  Her  pure  lips 
touched  his  forehead  reverently,  and 
Fermer  and  Elsie  parted  forever. 

C.  E.  B. 
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TOLD  BY  A  CAT. 


I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  army, 
and  I  have  been  petted,  cuffed,  and 
kicked,  from  one  post  to  another  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  so  to  speak,  for  many 
years  since  I  first  began  to  try  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together  on  government 
pork  and  beans.  I  am  what  is  known 
as  a  Company  Cat ;  not  that  I  am  addict- 
ed to  more  gaddings  about  and  cater- 
waulings  on  the  housetops  than  other 
cats  of  my  acquaintance,  but  because  I 
am  permanently  attached  by  fate  to  a 
company  of  soldiers.  In  one  sense,  I 
am  an  article  of  public  property,  al- 
though not  taken  'up  and  accounted  for 
as  such  on  regular  official  returns,  and 
no  one  but  myself,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
is  responsible  for  me,  except  it  be  that 
same  kind  or  untoward  fate  that  made 
me  a  soldier's  plaything  or  scapegoat 
according  to  his  moods. 

Being  endowed  by  nature  with  an  in- 
quiring mind  and  a  retentive  memory, 
I  have  picked  up  many  things  here  and 
there  in  regard  to  military  matters,  in 
addition  to  the  other  tidbits  that  came  in 
my  way  in  the  course  of  an  eventful 
life.  I  speak  but  one  tongue, — the  one 
used  by  cats  ;  but  I  understand  several 
languages,  owing  to  the  many  different 
nationalities  with  which  I  have  been 
brought  into  contact  while  serving  un- 
der the  American  flag,  and  undergoing 
with  them  that  process  of  fusion  and 
assimilation  which  produces  nations. 
Being,  like  all  cats,  of  an  erratic,  roving 
disposition,  I  have  associated  more  or 
less  with  all  the  different  degrees  of  the 
hierarchy  at  a  military  post,  from  the 
commander  down  to  the  drummer  boy, 
and  this  may  account  for  my  relating 
things  that  cats  generally  are  not  sup- 
posed to  know,  and  my  jumping  all  at 
once,  without  intermediate  degrees,  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 


My  earliest  recollection  goes  back  to 
within  fifteen  minutes  after  my  birth, 
when  I  was  still  wondering  what  it  all 
meant,  and  the  first  cuff  I  got  in  my  life 
came  from  my  mother  for  asking  her 
where  I  came  from,  it  being  none  of  my 
business. 

This  happened  in  an  old  dry  goods 
box  behind  the  stove  in  the  company 
kitchen,  just  as  the  bugles  were  sound- 
ing reveille  on  the  parade  ground  of  old 

Fort . 

"  O,  I  can't  get  them  up,  I  can 't  get  them 
up, 

I  can  t  get  them  up  in  the  morning. 

O,  I  can  t  get  them  up,  I  can  t  get  them 
up, 

I  can  t  get  them  up  at  all !  " 

I  am  quite  positive  that  I  had  never 
heard  a  bugle  note  in  my  life  before, 
but  I  understood  them  all  intuitively 
and  perfectly,  just  as  well  as  if  I  had 
made  them  myself,  —  probably  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  heredity  on  rec- 
ord, my  reputed  father  being  connected 
at  the  time  in  a  business  capacity — 
that  of  mouse  catching  —  with  the  chief 
bugler's  household. 

The  first  human  voice  that  ever  struck 
my  ears  came  upon  them  just  after  sick 
call,  when  I  was  trying  to  make  out 
what  the  bugle  meant  with  its 
"  Come  and  get  your  quinine,  quinine, 
quinine, 

Come  and  get  your  quinine,  quinine, 
nozv  !  " 
and  wondering  if  it  was  something  good 
to  eat.  It  belonged  to  a  little  bugler 
boy  who  came  to  ask  the  cook  for  his 
breakfast,  and  inquire  at  the  same  time 
after  the  health  of  my  mother,  his  es- 
pecial pet.  "  And  sure,"  replied  the 
long-whiskered  cook  with  a  rich  Irish 
brogue,  "the  ould  divil  has  kittened, 
and  there  's  a  half  dozen  young  ones  in 
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the  box,  making  as  much  fuss  as  so  many- 
wildcats.  You 'd  better  pick  out  one  of 
the  lot  to  keep  before  the  ould  captain 
comes  around  to  inspect  the  soup  and 
order  the  whole  outfit  to  be  drowned." 

I  happened  to  strike  the  boy's  fancy, 
and  he  selected  and  stowed  me  carefully 
away,  while  my  brothers  and  sisters  were 
thrown  into  the  river ;  and  as  my  father 
and  mother  soon  afterwards  met  the 
same  fate,  I  was  left  a  lone  orphan. 

Tommy  —  that  was  my  bugler  boy's 
name  —  got  to  be  very  fond  of  me,  and 
I  returned  his  affection  in  the  best  way 
I  could.  We  were  chums  and  played 
together  as  often  as  we  could  ;  and  my 
first  peep  at  the  outside  world,  when  I 
became  old  enough  to  leave  the  pantry 
in  which  he  kept  me,  was  out  of  his 
blouse  pocket  on  our  way  to  the  drill 
ground  to  practice  his  bugle  calls. 

I  remember  the  first  time  that  he  and 
I  were  separated,  owing  to  his  falling 
into  trouble  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

Among  the  officers  was  a  soured  old 
crosspatch  of  a  captain,  with  eyes  as 
cross  as  his  temper,  who  was  known 
among  the  men  as  "Captain  Winking 
Willie,"  because  of  this  physical  defect. 
One  day  Tommy,  happening  to  be  on 
duty  as  the  adjutant's  messenger,  was 
sent  to  the  captain  with  a  circular. 

"The  Adjutant's  compliments,  Cap- 
tain Winking  Willie,  and  he  wishes  you 
to  read  the  order  and  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt," said  Tommy  saluting. 

"  What 's  my  name,  sir  ? "  thundered 
the  Captain,  glaring  at  the  boy  as  best  he 
could  with  cross  eyes  that  would  have 
killed  him  on  the  spot,  had  they  been 
revolvers  made  to  shoot  around  corners. 

"Winking  Willie,  sir,"  reiterated  Tom- 
my, who  did  not  know  of  any  other ;  and 
the  next  thing  he  knew  he  found  himself 
in  a  cell  in  the  guardhouse,  with  charges 
against  him  for  disrespect  to  his  superior 
officer,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again  until 
a  week  afterwards,  when  he  came  out  of 
durance  vile  a  free  man  once  more  after 
being  fined  five  dollars  of  his  pay. 


He  told  me  that  the  officers  called  that 
keeping  up  discipline ;  but  all  I  knew 
about  it  then  was  that  it  kept  him  long 
away  from  me,  and  that  I  missed  him 
very  much. 

Tommy  was  still  very  young  then,  but 
he  was  already  the  best  bugler  at  the 
post.  He  did  not  blow  harsh  sounds  out 
of  his  bugle  as  the  others  did.  He  just 
talked  through  it  in  the  sweetest  way 
one  could  imagine,  and  the  notes  came 
out  like  the  words  of  a  song.  His  taps 
at  funerals  were  like  balm  to  sorrowing 
hearts",  for  they  sounded  consolingly  like 
a  blessed  "  Home,  sweet  Home "  ;  and 
on  moonlit  nights,  when  the  air  was 
calm  and  everything  was  still,  people 
used  to  turn  out  when  he  was  orderly 
musician  to  listen  to  the  low,  soft  notes 
floating  under  the  stars  and  dying  away 
lingeringly  in  the  distance  like  a  sweetly 
whispered  good-night. 

All  the  cats  and  dogs  about  the  post 
knew  his  meal  calls  by  heart,  and  when 
they  heard 

"  Soupie,  soupie,  soitpie, 

Without  any  beans  ; 

Porkie,  porkie,  porkie, 

Without  a  streak  of  lean  ; 
Coffee,  coffee,  coffee, 
Without  a  bit  of  cream" 
they  made  for  the  kitchens  as  fast  as 
their  legs  could   carry  them,   for  they 
knew  that  with  soldiers  there  is  no  time 
to  lose  in  matters  of  that  kind;  and  the 
"  I  had  a  piece  of  mutton, 

And  I  stuck  it  on  a  button, 
And  gave  it  to  the  curly  headed 
few!  Jew! !  Jew  !!!  ' 
— of  his  "  retreat "  was  enough  to  make 
dogs  laugh,  let  alone  cats,  who  appreci- 
ate fun  far  more  than  dogs  do,  as  the 
old  Egyptians  knew. 

Tommy  was  a  great  favorite  with 
almost  everybody,  especially  so  with  the 
officers'  ladies  ;  and  as  for  our  captain's 
young  wife,  she  just  thought  the  world 
of  him,— and  she  had  reason  to.  Our 
company  was  crossing  the  plains  on  a 
change  of  station  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
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Atlantic  Coast,  and  on  breaking  up  camp 
one  fine  morning  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Indian  country,  the  thought  struck  her 
after  she  got  into  the  ambulance  to  re- 
sume the  march,  that  she  had  forgotten 
something  in  the  hurry  of  starting,  but 
to  save  her  life  she  could  not  remember 
what  it  was  ;  and  the  more  she  puzzled 
her  little  brains  about  it  the  more  puz- 
zled they  became.  All  at  once,  when  the 
camp  was  already  five  or  six  miles  be- 
hind, she  jumped  up  from  her  seat  with 
a  scream,  "  O,  it 's  my  baby !" 

And  sure  enough,  the  little  thing  had 
been  left  behind  sound  asleep  all  by  it- 
self. 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  wolves  and  other 
vermin,  were  pretty  bad  at  that  time  in 
that  section,  and  as  the  captain  ordered 
the  ambulance  to  turn  back  as  fast  as 
the  mules  could  go,  he  was  nearly  wild 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  baby. 

But  before  they  got  half  way  back  to 
the  place,  they  met  little  Tommy  with 
the  wee  midget  in  his  arms,  running  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  catch  up  with  the 
troops.  I  don't  know  which  got  the  most 
kisses  from  the  happy  young  mother, 
Tommy  or  the  baby,  but  ever  afterwards 
when  she  gave  dinner  parties,  there  were 
always  some  tid-bits  reserved  for  Tom- 
my Kelly,  even  if  the  guests  went  hun- 
gry for  more ;  and  this  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge,  for  I  helped  him  to  eat 
them. 

He  used  to  tell  me  lots  of  things  about 
the  army,  considered  from  his  own  stand- 
point, in  our  favorite  place  of  resort  be- 
hind the  woodpile  in  rear  of  the  company 
quarters,  where  we  played  all  sorts  of 
antics  together,  away  from  the  other 
men.  And  when  I  got  to  be  older  and 
understood  things  better,  I  often 
thought  how  much  good  he  could  have 
done  for  the  soldiers, — and  the  officers 
too, — if  he  had  happened  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  instead  of  a  bugle  boy ; 
although  I  have  been  told  since  that  a 
member  of  Congress  by  himself  does  not 
amount  to  much. 


But  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  would  have 
done  his  best  to  do  away  with  many 
abuses  and  establish  some  much  needed 
reforms,  were  it  only  in  the  company 
messes,  so  that  soldiers  as  well  as  cats 
could  get  enough  to  eat,  and  have  more 
variety  in  the  little  they  get,  without 
being  compelled  to  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,  by  selling  coffee  and  sugar  that 
they  need,  in  order  to  buy  potatoes  and 
onions  that  they  need  even  more. 

"And  look  at  my  own  case,  Puss,"  he 
once  said  to  me,  gently  tapping  my  nose 
with  his  forefinger,  "  in  the  matter  of 
excessive  fines  deducted  from  the  sol- 
diers' pay  of  thirteen  dollars  per  month 
by  sentences  of  courts  martial,  for  miss- 
ing a  roll  call,  or  other  heinous  crimes 
of  that  sort.  How  was  I  to  know  that 
old  Winking  Willie's  name  was  Smith  if 
I  never  heard  it  before  ?  But  all  the 
same  it  took  five  dollars  out  of  my 
month's  pay,  and  after  settling  my  laun- 
dry and  tailor  bills,  and  buying  what  I 
required  to  keep  my  bugle  and  accoutre- 
ments clean,  I  had  nothing  left,—  not 
even  a  solitary  penny  to  buy  a  ribbon 
with  to  put  around  your  neck,  you  dear 
little  thing.  Don't  you  think  that  that 
stingy  old  Uncle  Sam  should  make  his 
clothes  to  fit,  and  furnish  tripoli  and 
heel  ball  to  keep  his  own  property  in 
good  order,  without  compelling  soldiers 
to  pay  for  it  out  of  their  poor  salary  ? 

"  But  that  five  dollar  'blind  '  was  not 
the  worst  of  it  in  my  case,  Puss.  The 
loss  of  the  money  was  nothing  compared 
to  the  sad  fact  that  my  not  knowing  the 
captain's  real  name  made  me  one  of  the 
sixteen  thousand  miscreants  '  the  scum 
of  the  earth,'  tried  by  courts  martial  in 
one  year  out  of  a  total  of  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand,  as  some  newspa- 
pers are  so  fond  of  shouting  in  the  ears 
of  people  who  should  know  better  about 
their  hard  worked,  well  behaved  little 
army ! " 

And  picking  me  up  he  whispered  in 
my  ear,  with  a  look  over  his  shoulder  for 
eavesdroppers,    "The    big    fellows    at 
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Washington  are  wondering  what  makes 
so  many  soldiers  desert,  and  devising  all 
kinds  of  plans  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  I 
think  you  and  I  could  tell  them  some- 
thing about  it ;  but  if  we  did  we  probably 
would  find  ourselves  in  very  short  order 
in  charge  of  the  guard,  with  a  month's 
hard  labor  without  pay  before  us, —  the 
highest  legal  sentence  of  a  garrison 
court.  How  would  you  like  that,  Puss, 
for  simply  telling  the  truth  ?  A  very 
wise  man  once  said,  '  The  truth  always, 
but  not  always  the  truth  '  ;  and  that  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  remember  in  the 
army,  so  don't  you  forget  it." 

But  he  always  told  the  whole  truth  to 
me  because  he  knew  that  I  never  would 
go  back  on  him  ;  and  long  before  we  had 
been  a  year  together  I  knew  almost  as 
much  about  the  army  as  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

He  was  a  great  reader  of  newspapers, 
and  all  his  spare  hours,  —  after  we  had 
had  our  fun  —  were  spent  in  the  Fort  li- 
brary. He  took  much  interest  in  the  de- 
bates of  Congress  on  all  the  questions  at 
issue  before  the  country,  especially  when 
the  armv  was  concerned  in  them.  But 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  our  Solon  s, 
as  he  called  the  members,  might  possi- 
bly do  more  good  if  they  talked  a  little 
less  and  worked  a  little  more.  Not  that 
they  did  not  try  hard  at  times  to  im- 
prove the  military,  but  their  efforts  to 
do  so  were  generally  misdirected,  and 
did  more  harm  than  good  in  the  long 
run. 

"Take,  for  instance,"  he  said,  "this 
court  martial  business,  as  an  illustration 
of  how  a  statute,—  that  forbidding  the 
arbitrary  punishment  of  soldiers  for 
minor  offenses,  and  requiring  that  all 
misdemeanors  of  whatsoever  kind  shall 
be  brought  before  a  court,  —  enacted  to 
do  good,  works  just  the  other  way  in  the 
estimation  of  both  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  Before  it  went  into  operation,  if 
a  soldier  missed  a  roll  call,  or  committed 
some  other  small  peccadillo  of  that  kind, 
his  company  commander  gave  him  a  few 


days  in  the  guardhouse,  and  the  offense 
was  considered  wiped  out.  Now,  char- 
ges and  specifications  must  be  preferred 
in  due  form,  a  court  convened,  and  the 
case  tried  in  due  process  of  military  law. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  change  — with- 
out saying  anything  of  the  loss  of  time, 
which  could  be  better  employed  —  is  a 
very  appreciable  increase  of  expense  on 
account  of  the  stationery  required,  and 
a  corresponding  lowering  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  army  in  the  estimation  of 
people  who  don't  understand  matters  of 
discipline,  and  who  look  upon  the  large 
number  of  trials,  increasing  year  by 
year,  as  an  exponent  of  the  moral  stan- 
dard of  the  men.  Another,  probably  the 
most  conducive  to  desertions,  is  that  the 
degree  of  severity  in  the  sentences  of 
courts  depends  altogether,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  scale  of  stated  penalties  for 
stated  offenses,  upon  the  temper  and 
temperament  of  the  officers  composing 
the  court.  One  soldier  maybe  fined  one 
dollar  by  a  court  for  some  misdemeanor, 
and  another  tried  by  a  different  court 
may  be  deprived  of  a  whole  month's  pay 
with  a  month  at  hard  labor  in  charge  of 
the  guard,  for  the  very  same  offense. 
When  it  is  considered  that  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  army  is  stationed 
at  isolated  frontier  posts,  cut  off  for  at 
least  five  years  from  all  the  pleasures 
that  make  life  worth  having,  it  is  not  at 
all  strange  that  men  desert  in  preference 
to  wasting  away  their  youth  ajid  man- 
hood in  the  wilderness,  subsisting  on 
government  rations  and  nothing  else, 
when  their  pay  is  taken  away  from  them 
through  the  medium  of  courts." 

For  a  boy  of  his  age  he  was  remarka- 
bly level-headed,  and  the  more  I  saw  of 
him  the  more  my  wonder  grew  how  his 
small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.  And 
he  did  not  get  his  information  by  put- 
ting his  nose  into  other  people's  busi- 
ness, as  cats  do  theirs  into  everything 
that 's  fit  to  eat.  He  came  by  it  honest- 
ly, for  he  was  born  an  observer ;  and  he 
hammered  and  tinkered  everything  he 
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saw  or  heard  into  something  that  could 
be  depended  upon  to  hold  water,  with  a 
handle  to  it  in  the  shape  of  a  little  story. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  one  day,  pounding 
the  wisdom  of  his  reasoning  into  my  lit- 
tle head,  "  you  take  this  matter  of  offi- 
cers' '  strickers,'  and  see  how  the  shad- 
ow of  fact  creeps  over  the  congressional 
light  of  theory.  Formerly  officers  were 
permitted  to  employ  soldiers  as  ser- 
vants, to  whom  they  paid  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  a  month  for  their  services. 
Their  doing  so  was  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  when  stationed  at  posts  re- 
mote from  civilization,  where  civilian 
help,  male  or  female,  the  last  especially, 
could  not  be  procured.  It  was  not  com- 
pulsory, but  entirely  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers  so  employed,  and 
many  were  glad  of  the  chance  to  in- 
crease their  small  emoluments  in  that 
manner.  True,  they  were  called  'dog 
robbers  '  by  others,  too  independent  or 
too  lazy  to  do  likewise,  but  that  is  a  way 
soldiers  have  among  themselves,  and  it 
does  not  mean  anything. 

"  One  fine  morning  Congress  took  a 
notion  that  such  services  were  menial, 
and  forebade  them.  I  suppose  our  law- 
makers did  this  with  the  idea  that  good 
would  result  from  it  by  raising  the  indi- 
vidual dignity  of  the  men.  Now,  let  me 
show  you  how  it  works. 

"  All  the  posts  in  the  army  are  in- 
spected yearly  —  more  frequently  if 
necessary — by  officers  belonging  to  the 
inspector  general's  department,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  orders  and  reg- 
ulations are  complied  with ;  and  while 
their  visits  last  these  officers  are  usually 
the  guests  of  the  post  commanders.  Late 
one  afternoon  an  inspector  appeared 
at  one  of  our  most  isolated  posts,  and  put 
up  with  the  commanding  officer.  At 
dinner  he  noticed  that  both  the  cook 
and  the  man  who  waited  on  the  table 
were  soldiers,  and  when  the  meal  was 
over  he  opened  his  mind  on  the  subject. 

" '  Colonel,  I  see  that  you  employ  sol- 
diers as  servants.' 


'"Yes,  sir.' 

"  '  I  presume  that  you  are  aware  that 
you  are  acting  contrary  to  the  law  in  so 
doing.' 

"  '  Yes,  sir  ;  but  how  can  it  be  helped  ? 
There  is  not  a  citizen  cook  or  servant 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  this  place  ; 
and  as  to  women,  I  don't  know  how  much 
farther  one  would  have  to  go  to  find  any 
willing  to  come  and  stay  here  for  any 
length  of  time,  for  either  love  or  money.' 

" '  I  cannot  help  that,  sir,  but  my  duty 
is  plain'  in  the  case,  and  I  shall  report  it.' 

"  The  inspector  was  rather  late  in 
getting  up  the  next  morning,  and  he 
hastened  to  dress  in  order  not  to  miss 
his  breakfast.  After  wandering  about 
the  house  for  some  time  without  meet- 
ing his  host,  he  pulled  out  his  watch, 
and  found  that  it  was  half  past  ten.  Go- 
ing out  on  the  porch,  he  met  the  post 
commander  coming  up  the  steps  with  a 
toothpick  between  his  teeth. 

"  '  Good  morning,  Colonel ;  what  time 
do  you  have  breakfast  ? ' 

" '  Breakfast  ? '  replied  the  colonel, 
'generally  at  eight;  but  I  have  discharged 
my  soldier  servants,  and  breakfasted  on 
crackers  and  cheese  at  the  post-trader's. 
If  you  are  hungry  for  yours,  sir,  I  would 
advise  you  to  go  and  do  likewise ;  and  to 
be  sure  to  lay  in  a  good  supply,  too,  for 
to  save  my  soul  I  don't  know  where  the 
dinner  is  to  come  from." 

"  Now,"  continued  Tommy,  "  the  sol- 
dierly self-respect  of  the  cook  and  the 
waiter  may  have  been  raised  by  being 
bounced  at  a  moment's  notice  out  of  the 
colonel's  house  ;  but  I  wonder  what  be- 
came of  the  official  dignity  of  the  post 
commander,  so  much  insisted  upon  by 
the  regulations,  when  he  found  himself 
constructively  compelled  by  the  same 
regulations  to  eat  his  breakfast  of 
cheese  and  crackers  behind  a  post-trad- 
er's counter?  " 

"But,"  he  went  on,  "the  question  is 
far  more  serious  than  the  mere  loss  of 
dignity  on  the  part  of  the  officers.  Ever 
since  that  law  went    into   the    revised 
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statutes,  the  soldiers,  instead  of  that 
blind  obedience  which  is  the  corner- 
stone of  discipline,  and  makes  heroes  on 
the  field,  are  everlastingly  asking  them- 
selves what  constitutes  'menial  service,' 
and  they  have  pretty  well  made  up  their 
minds  that  all  distasteful  duties  belong 
to  the  category.  It  is  not  at  all  agreea- 
ble to  be  shot  at,  to  be  hit  must  be  even 
less  so.  Reasoning  from  these  premises, 
I  wonder  how  long  it  will  take  soldiers 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  country  is  menial, 
and  turn  their  backs  to  the  enemy  ? 
Answer  me  that,  Pussy ;  you  're  a  long- 
headed cat,  and  should  be  able  to  reply 
at  once  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
time." 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  even 
among  students  of  natural  history,  that 
army  cats  live  much  longer  than  others 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  else  I  should 
not  be  writing  my  memoirs  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  for  I  was  part  of  the  first 
body  of  United  States  troops  that  crossed 
over  the  American  continent  from  the 
extreme  East  to  the  farthest  West  on 
the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  railroads, 
following  over  the  weary  footsteps  of 
Tommy  Kelly  much  more  easily  than 
he  traced  them  some  years  before,  when 
he  prevented  his  captain's  baby  from 
becoming  a  Sioux  by  adoption,  or  supply- 
ing the  breakfast  of  a  hungry  coyote. 
My  exact  age,  however,  is  my  private 
property,  and  I  am  as  particular  about  it 
as  any  lady  in  the  land.  As  long  as  the 
gray  hairs  keep  out  of  my  whiskers,  — 
we  are  all  bearded  ladies  in  the  cat  fam- 
ily,—  people  may  guess  at  it  as  much  as 
they  please ;  but  as  to  helping  them  in 
their  reckoning,  all  that  I  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  is  that  I  am  old  enough  to 
know  better. 

We  came  from  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, where  we  had  been  stationed  about 
four  years,  having  pretty  good  times 
generally,  —  the  officers  especially  ;  for 
ten  years  afterwards  some  of  them 
were  still  paying   off  debts  they  were 


compelled  to  contract  in  order  to  sup- 
port worthily  the  good  reputation  of  the 
regiment  and  the  dignity  of  the  service. 

I  enjoyed  myself  to  the  top  of  my 
bent,  but  I  was  careful  to  keep  out  of 
debt,  for  I  have  decided  objections  to 
becoming  any  one's  slave,  if  I  can  possi- 
bly help  it.  Having,  like  my  betters, 
introduced  myself  into  good  society,  I 
accepted  the  courtesies  and  hospitality 
of  my  acquaintances  in  the  households 
of  cabinet  ministers  and  United  States 
senators  as  freely  as  they  were  offered, 
but  I  kept  shy  of  cats  belonging  to  the 
average  members  of  Congress,  who  live 
generally  in  boarding-houses.  The  fare 
did  not  agree  with  my  constitution  since 
becoming  an  ornament  of  Washington 
society,  on  the  same  principle  that  beg 
gars  on  horseback  would  rather  look  up- 
wards at  the  stars  with  their  noses  in 
the  air  than  peer  back  in  the  mud  pud- 
dles out  of  which  they  came. 

Were  I  so  minded  I  could  reveal  many 
state  secrets,  and  give  the  key  to  in- 
trigues that  have  puzzled  the  world,  for 
my  opportunities  were  great,  and  the 
unraveling  power  of  the  servants'  king- 
dom below  stairs  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  realm  of  cats  extending  everywhere. 
Tlrls  would  be  out  of  place,  however,  in 
this  part  of  my  autobiography. 

So  I  will  proceed  on  our  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  without  further  ado. 

The  first  Pullman  car  that  ever  went 
over  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was 
chartered  by  us  for  the  use  of  the  officers 
and  ladies  of  the  regiment,  and  its  trip 
from  Omaha  to  Ogden  was  quite  an 
adventurous  one.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  the  wheels  of  the  car  and  the  rails 
of  the  road  were  always  at  odds,  and 
between  the  two  we  might  just  as  well 
have  been  riding  bareback  on  a  bucking 
government  mule.  The  other  cars,  car- 
rying the  troops,  behaved  tolerably  well, 
but  long  before  we  reached  Cheyenne 
that  erratic  Pullman  had  become  a  reg- 
ular white  elephant  on  our  hands.  When 
it  did  not  stand  up  on  one  end  it  did  on 
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the  other,  and  such  rolling  from  side  to 
side  had  never  been  seen  before  except 
on  a  transatlantic  steamship  in  mid- 
winter. 

If  it  had  kept  on  the  track,  these  end- 
standings  and  side-windings  might  have 
become  bearable  in  time  with  patience, 
for  practice  to  get  used  to  them  was  not 
wanting  ;  but  a  man  blind  drunk  stood  a 
better  chance  of  striking  a  bee  line  in 
the  middle  of  a  street  than  that  reeling 
scoundrel  of  a  car  did  of  remaining  on 
the  rails.  Tommy  kept  tally  of  its  mis- 
haps for  a  while,  but  when  it  came  to 
such  monotonous  entries  as,  "  Today  we 
got  off  the  track  sixteen  times,"  "  today, 
twenty-one,"  "today,  thirty-two,"  he 
gave  up  his  record  in  disgust,  and  threw 
his  diary  out  of  the  car  window. 

The  road  was  still  in  process  of  con- 
struction on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  None  of  the  tunnels  were 
completed,  and  temporary  side  tracks 
winding  in  and  out  of  adjacent  ravines 
and  valleys  on  either  side  of  the  line 
flanked  the  obstructions,  and  were  used 
to  rush  forward  such  trade  and  traffic  as 
already  offered.  There  must  have  been 
at  that  time  fully  ten  thousand  men  at 
work  on  the  road,  and  taken  all  in  all 
they  were  about  as  rough  a  set  of  ruf- 
fians as  the  world  ever  saw  gathered 
together  for  any  purpose.  They  were 
all  more  or  less  drunk  with  the  vilest 
of  whisky  the  whole  day  long,  and  such 
quarreling  and  fighting  as  we  saw  among 
them  as  we  went  along  was  enough  to 
make  one's  hair  stand  on  end.  The  crack 
of  rifles  and  revolvers  was  never  out  of 
our  ears  day  or  night,  and  the  whole  reg- 
iment could  have  had  dead  men  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  and  any 
number  of  other  meals  besides,  had  we 
been  so  minded. 

They  were  organized  into  bands  or 
camps  under  regularly  elected  captains, 
who  acted  as  sub-contractors  to  con- 
struct certain  parts  of  the  road,  and  the 
work  went  on  steadily  forward  despite 
the  general   deviltry   going  on  all  the 


time.  Bloody  feuds  were  frequent  among 
the  different  camps,  and  regular  pitched 
battles  were  often  fought  between  them, 
but  all  side  issues  were  forgotten  for  the 
time  being  when  a  common  enemy,  In- 
dian or  white,  presented  himself  ;  and 
several  bands  united  under  one  good 
leader  were  no  mean  foe  to  encounter, 
even  for  regular  troops  under  trained 
officers. 

When  filled  with  whisky  they  were  as 
hungry  for  blood  as  any  wild  Indians 
that  I  know  of,  and  as  I  did  n't  see  any 
during  the  entire  trip  that  I  could  call 
truly  sober,  fiendishness  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  must  have  been  their  nor- 
mal state.  I  would  have  preferred  to 
run  against  a  mad  dog  every  day  in  the 
year  than  to  encounter  one  of  them  just 
once  ;  and  yet  fate  ruled  that  poor  little 
Tommy  and  poor  little  I  should  butt  our 
heads  against  a  whole  band  of  them 
armed  and  equipped  for  war,  and  thirst- 
ing for  our  blood. 

Some  twenty  miles  east  of  Wasatch, 
while  the  engineer  was  filling  his  boiler 
at  a  tank,  Jeff  Standifer,  a  noted  Indian 
fighter,  then  United  States  Marshal  for 
that  district,  boarded  the  train  with  a 
prisoner  in  his  charge,  and  called  upon 
the  regimental  commander  for  protec- 
tion as  far  as  Salt  Lake  City.  The  man 
in  custody  had  killed  another  under  cir- 
cumstances that  had  greatly  infuriated 
the  navvies,  who  wanted  to  lynch  him  ; 
and  they  would  have  done  so  assuredly 
had  not  our  regiment  happened  to  be 
just  then  passing  through  their  section 
of  the  country,  and  picked  up  the  Mar- 
shal and  his  prisoner. 

The  moral  effect  of  a  regular  regiment 
at  its  maximum  and  in  marching  order 
ready  for  any  emergency  cannot  but  be 
great  under  any  circumstances,  but  it 
was  deemed  best  to  take  more  than  or- 
dinary precautions  after  receiving  the 
Marshal,  as  trouble  might  occur  at  Wa- 
satch, where  several  of  the  railroaders' 
largest  camps  were  located,  and  where 
some  delay  was  expected,  owing  to  the 
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state  of  the  road  at  that  point.  The 
Marshal,  with  his  prisoner  manacled  to 
his  left  wrist,  and  his  revolver  in  his 
right  hand,  was  turned  over  to  the  offi- 
cer of  the  day,  who  directed  them  to  sit 
on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  car,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  seen  and  shot  at 
from  the  outside.  The  soldiers,  with 
their  loaded  rifles  in  their  hands,  were 
then  disposed  in  the  seats  on  both  sides 
of  the  car,  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  window  sashes 
could  be  raised  and  the  rifles  protruded 
and  fired  from  the  windows  as  loopholes. 
The  same  preparations  were  made  in  all 
the  other  cars,  and  everything  being 
ready,  the  train  proceeded  on  its  way 
towards  Wasatch. 

From  the  outside,  nothing  could  have 
looked  more  peaceful  than  the  long  train 
of  cars  crawling  slowly  onward.  Inside, 
it  was  a  masked  battery  on  wheels  ;  a 
gatling  gun  with  a  thousand  barrels 
ready  to  grind  away  its  meal  of  death  at 
a  moment's  notice.  At  both  ends  of 
each  and  every  car  officers  stood  with 
their  backs  against  the  door,  awaiting 
silently  whatever  signal  might  come. 

All  at  once  the  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive gave  a  quick,  sharp  shriek,  the  train 
stopped  abruptly,  and  a  peremptory 
command  passed  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
from  car  to  car  : 

"  Ready ! " 

Every  window  sash  went  up  at  once 
as  if  moved  by  one  will,  and  a  double 
line  of  rifle  barrels,  each  with  a  forefinger 
on  the  trigger,  bristled  on  each  side  of 
the  train  like  the  quills  of  a  fretful  por- 
cupine. 

"As  you  were  ! "  came  the  command 
again,  and  the  rifles  were  withdrawn,  the 
window  sashes  lowered,  and  the  train 
moved  forward  once  more.  It  was  to 
see  how  the  machine  worked  in  the 
event  of  its  being  needed. 

Wasatch,  at  that  time,  was  a  large  ag- 
glomeration of  "dug  outs,"  "shags," 
mud  shanties,  and  tents  standing  at  the 
eastern   end  of  Echo  Canon,  and  over- 


looking it  from  the  top  of  a  high  plat- 
eau on  which  the  town  had  been  built. 
It  had  not  been  very  long  in  existence, 
but  it  was  a  very  lively,  business-like 
place,  its  cemetery  —  "  boneyard,"  the 
townspeople  called  it  —  especially.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  by  far  the  most 
thriving  establishment  in  the  whole 
town,  for  it  contained  already  nearly  one 
hundred  graves,  every  one  of  them  filled 
with  men  who  died  with  their  boots  on, 
—  powder  and  ball  being  the  only  preva- 
lent disease  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time. 

The  railroad  line  at  this  point  had 
required  more  engineering  skill  than  in 
other  parts,  and  while  the  work  of  con- 
struction according  to  the  plans  was  still 
going  on,  temporary  tracks  had  been 
laid  following  the  contours  of  the  hills, 
the  descent  into  Echo  Canon  being  made 
by  a  series  of  "  switch -backs,"  easing 
the  gradient  by  running  forward  and 
backward  in  a  zigzag  course,  instead  of 
going  straight  down  the  mountain  at 
once.  Make-shift  switch-backs,  as  a 
rule,  are  rather  hazardous,  and  long 
trains  are  usually  cut  up  and  shortened 
in  order  to  lessen  risks,  and  this,  it  was 
expected,  would  delay  us  some  time  at 
Wasatch. 

As  the  train  came  to  a  stop  in  front 
of  the  station  in  order  to  be  divided  into 
sections,  the  command,  "  No  one  to  leave 
the  cars,"  was  passed  along ;  but  Tom- 
my, happening  not  to  hear  it,  jumped  off 
our  car  as  soon  as  it  stopped,  and  with 
his  little  cat  hidden  in  his  bosom  under 
his  blouse,  made  for  the  nearest  eating- 
house  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  eat  his  sup- 
per, and  get  some  milk  for  mine. 

While  he  was  chewing  away  as  hard 
as  he  could  on  a  tough  piece  of  buffalo 
steak,  with  me  at  his  feet  turning  up  my 
dainty  nose  in  disgust  at  the  chalk  and 
water  they  had  sold  him  for  milk,  he 
overheard  a  conversation  between  two 
men  sitting  at  a  table  not  far  from  him, 
which  was  not  calculated  to  improve  his 
digestion. 
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They  knew  that  Jeff  Standifer  was  on 
the  train,  and  they  were  discussing  the 
chances  of  taking  his  prisoner  away  from 
him,  despite  the  United  States  troops. 

"Rather  risky  business  that,"  re- 
markedone  of  them  to  the  other.  "Those 
fellows  are  regulars,  and  they  '11  stand 
no  fooling.  Did  you  notice  how  quiet 
everything  looked  on  that  train  as  it 
came  in  ?  That 's  their  way  when  Ihey 
mean  business." 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  the  other, 
"  but  all  the  camps  in  the  vicinity  have 
been  warned  and  are  on  the  move,  and 
if  the  train  stops  here  long  enough,  we  '11 
have  a  shy  at  them,  regulars  or  no  regu- 
lars." 

"  You  can  leave  me  out  of  the  shy," 
said  his  friend,  "but  we  may  find  some 
way  of  getting  at  Jeff  without  butting 
our  heads  against  a  stone  wall  or  a  line 
of  bayonets, — and  by  God,"  with  a  quick, 
startled  look  at  Tommy,  "  I  see  one 
right  now."  And  leaning  over  towards 
his  partner  he  whispered  something  in 
his  ears. 

It  did  not  need  much  of  a  whisper  to 
reach  Tommy,  for  his  sense  of  hearing, 
like  all  his  others,  was  exceedingly  sharp. 
He  soon  made  out  that  the  two  men  had 
concocted  a  plan  in  which  he  was  to  be 
captured  and  held  as  hostage  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  Marshal's  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  the  railroaders  ;  and  if  the  mil- 
itary command  refused  to  give  him  up, 
poor  little  Tommy  Kelly  was  then  and 
there  to  be  hung  in  his  place,  in  the  way 
of  reprisals. 

"  Landlord,"  called  out  Tommy  im- 
perturbably,  putting  his  empty  cup  back 
into  his  saucer  again  after  leisurely  swal- 
lowing his  coffee,  "  will  you  please  bring 
me  another  piece  of  steak  ?  " 

One  of  the  men  winked  at  the  other. 
"  Good  !  Keep  an  eye  on  him  while  I 
go  out  to  warn  the  others,"  and  he  went 
out  of  the  tent. 

The  steak  was  brought  as  directed, 
and  Tommy  pitched  into  it.  It  must 
have  been  even  tougher  than  the  first, 


for  he  sawed  and  sawed  at  it  so  hard  with 
his  dull  table  knife  that  the  landlord, 
who  was  looking  at  him,  got  up  from  his 
seat  at  the  counter  and  brought  him  a 
long,  sharp  carving  knife,  with  "  Here, 
my  boy,  try  this  knife  and  see  if  it  will 
not  cut  better  than  that  old  dull  one." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Tommy  very 
politely,  taking  the  knife  and  trying  it 
on  the  steak.  "  I  think  I  can  manage 
now." 

He  was  nearly  through  eating  when 
his  fork  dropped  out  of  his  hand  off  the 
table,  and  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  When 
he  raised  himself  again  with  it  in  his 
hand  once  more,  I  was  safely  stowed 
away  in  my  nest  in  his  bosom,  and  just 
behind  his  back,  where  it  could  not  be 
seen  by  the  people  in  the  tent,  there 
was  a  long,  narrow  slit  in  the  canvas  wall 
that  I  could  have  taken  my  oath  was 
not  there  when  I  was  lapping  my  so- 
called  milk  a  few  minutes  before. 

By  and  by  the  man  left  alone  at  the 
table  got  up  and  sauntered  slowly 
towards  the  door  of  the  tent,  where  he 
engaged  the  landlord  in  a  short  conver- 
sation. All  at  once  Ije  turned  towards 
Tommy's  table  and  exclaimed  excitedly, 
"  Where  in  hell  is  that  soldier  boy  ? " 

That  soldier  boy,  just  then,  was  mak- 
ing a  bee  line  in  the  dark  for  the  train 
(after  slipping  through  the  slit  in  the 
canvas  of  the  tent  without  paying  his 
bill  in  a  regular  way  but  leaving  a  silver 
half  dollar  alongside  of  his  plate)  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  with  the 
long  carving  knife  in  his  hand,  and  nev- 
er a  thought  of  looking  behind  him,  for 
his  ears  told  him  plainly  enough  that  the 
hue  and  cry  of  a  rabble  of  ruffians  al- 
ready firing  at  him  with  their  pistols, 
was  after  him. 

As  soon  as  his  foot  struck  the  plat- 
form, and  he  bounded  unharmed  into 
the  nearest  car,  a  sharply  sounding 
voice  rang  out  commandingly  : 

"  Ready ! " 

And  up  went  every  window  sash  all 
along  the  long  train,  with  the  rifle  bar- 
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rels  jutting  out  as  before  ;  and  the  car- 
lamps,  after  burning  brightly  just  long 
enough  to  enable  the  mob  to  have  a  good 
look  at  things  generally,  went  out  alto- 
gether at  one  and  the  same  time,  — and 
so  did  the  rabble,  for  they  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic,  leaving  only  the  sound 
of  their  flying  footsteps  to  show  that 
they  had  been  there  at  all. 

"  Pass  the  word  along  for  Musician 
Kelly  to  report  at  once  to  the  command- 
ing officer,"  sang  out  a  sergeant,  and 
poor  little  Tommy,  with  me  in.  his  bos- 
om, got  up  from  his  seat  to  obey  the 
summons. 

Ah  me !  All  the  railroaders  in  the 
world  were  nothing  compared  to  this, 
and  I  could  feel  my  dear  little  chum 
shaking  in  his  shoes  as  we  went  along 
from  car  to  car  towards  the  Pullman. 
When  we  reached  it,  Tommy's  hand 
went  up  to  his  cap. 

"Sir,  I  report  as  ordered." 

"  Explain  this  occurrence,  sir." 

Tommy  did  so,  and  as  he  proceeded 
with  his  report,  a  smile  broke  over  the 
stern  lips  of  the  officer,  and  broadened 
into  a  pleased  griii  as  the  boy  ended. 

"  Go  back  to  your  car,  my  boy,  and 
thank  God  that  you  and  many  others 
are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  but 
mark  me,  sirrah,  keep  your  ears  open 
for  orders  hereafter,  and  do  not  let  the 
like  ever  occur  again." 

And  Tommy  and  I  went  back  to  our 
car  as  happy  over  our  two  narrow  es- 
capes as  any  king  could  make  us. 

Things  having  quieted  down,  and  the 
rabble  showing  no  sign  of  rallying  from 
their  fright,  the  train  was  divided  into 
sections  in  order  to  go  down  the  "  Z's," 
as  the  railroad  people  called  the  switch- 
backs. 

Each  section  consisted  of  three  cars, 
and  it  so  happened  that  the  Marshal  and 
his  prisoner  wef  e  in  the  center  car  of  the 
first  section,  where  Tommy  and  I  were 
located. 

The  gradual  sliding  down  into  Echo 
Canon  was  accomplished  without  mis- 


hap, and  the  section  came  to  a  halt  to 
await  the  others  at  a  point  determined 
upon  beforehand  some  distance  down 
the  canon. 

The  night  was  dark  in  the  deep  valley, 
but  the  irregular  line  of  the  tops  of  the 
hills  bounding  it  on  both  sides  showed 
up  in  a  kind  of  twilight,  which,  with  the 
sky  for  a  background,  made  every  ob- 
ject thereon  plainly  visible.  Suddenly, 
a  man  on  horseback  loomed  up  on  the 
ridge  in  front  of  us,  some  eight  hundred 
yards  away,  and  reining  in  his  horse  he 
came  to  a  stop  and  appeared  to  be  look- 
ing up  and  down  the  canon. 

"  Put  out  the  lights,"  came  the  order, 
and  darkness  all  about  as  below  the  hill- 
tops reigned  supreme. 

By  and  by  another  mounted  man 
joined  the  first,  and  immediately  behind 
them,  advancing  in  solid  column,  came 
a  long  line  of  armed  men  on  foot. 

"  First  and  third  companies,  out  of 
their  cars  by  the  right  side,  and  form 
line.  Second  company,  remain  as  you 
are,  and  prepare  to  defend  your  car  as 
previously  ordered,"  came  the  command, 
whispered  and  passed  along  from  one 
officer  to  the  other. 

The  men  in  the  first  and  the  last  car 
filed  out  silently,  and  went  into  line  of 
battle  facing  the  fast-crowding  ridge, 
while  those  in  the  middle  car  formed 
their  improvised  gatling  battery. 

"  First  company,  as  skirmishers.  Third 
company,  as  reserve.  On  the  centre  four 
take  intervals.     Double  time.    March  ! " 

The  centre  four  of  the  first  company 
moved  forward  in  double  time,  the  fours 
on  its  right  made  a  partial  wheel  to  the 
right,  those  on  its  left  to  the  left,  and 
each  set  of  fours  having  gained  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  yards  from  one  another, 
they  all  moved  straight  to  the  front  at 
a  run,  dressing  on  the  centre. 

When  they  got  about  two  hundred 
yards  away  from  the  cars  the  whispered 
command,  "  Skirmishers,  halt !  "  was 
passed  along ;  the  sets  of  fours  halted, 
and  each  deployed  on  its  number  four  at 
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five  yards  interval  between  each  man, 
and  the  skirmish  line  was  formed. 

The  reserve  company  took  position 
midway  between  the  cars  and  the  line, 
opposite  its  centre,  and  then  came  the 
command,  "  Lie  down!  "  and  as  if  swal- 
lowed by  an  earthquake  gap,  everything 
disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and  a  si- 
lence as  of  death  brooded  over  the  place. 

A  muffled  tramp  like  that  of  a  herd 
of  cattle  crowding  one  another,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  them,  came  upon  the 
soldiers'  ears,  sounding  louder  and  loud- 
er as  it  approached  to  within  fifty  yards 
of  them. 

Then  a  sonorous  voice  rang  out  sharp- 
ly from  between  the  reserve  and  the  line. 

"  Halt  !     Who  comes  there  ?  " 

"Here  they  are,  by  God  !  Look  out 
for  yourselves,  boys,  and  give  them  bell," 
shouted  some  one  from  amid  the  still 
advancing  crowd. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  I 
order  you  to  stop  where  you  are,"  came 
the  stern  command. 

"  To  hell  with  the  United  States,"  re- 
plied an  Irish  brogue,  and  a  scattering 
volley  of  bullets  whistled  over  the 
soldiers. 

From  the  rear  of  the  line,  whence  the 
first  command  had  come,  a  bugle  signal 
rang  out  clear  and  sharp. 

"  Commence  firing  !  " 

And  before  its  echoes  had  ceased  to 
reverberate  among  the  foothills,  the 
rapid,  pattering  fire  of  the  skirmishers, 
still  lying  down,  began  simultaneously 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  line,  gradu- 
ally increasing  towards  its  centre,  until 
the  continuous  roar  of  the  musketry  be- 
came almost  deafening.  For  five  min- 
utes it  swelled  louder  and  louder,  and 
then  abruptly  ceased  at  the  sound  of  the 
bugle,  and  the  silence  of  real  death 
came  down  upon  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Then,  from  afar  off,  the  thundering, 
rushing  sound  of  the  other  sections 
coming  down  the  "Z's,"  one  behind  the 
other,  with  all  brakes  loose,  broke  upon 
our  ears,  and  as  the  loud  rumble  gradu- 


ally lessened  as  they  reached  the  canon 
level,  a  mellow  bugle  note  came  out  of 
it: 

"  To  re-enforce  the  line  !  " 

To  which  ours  answered  bv  sounding 
the  assembly,  which,  to  a  military  ear, 
was  the  equivalent  of,  "  No  re-enforce- 
ment required — the  whole  thing  is  over." 

And  it  was,  for  the  wild  navvies  had 
disappeared  into  the  night,  leaving  their 
dead  and  wounded  behind  them, —  how 
many  we  never  knew,  for  not  a  word  of 
the  matter  was  ever  heard  by  any  of  us 
afterwards. 

Jeff  Standifer  bade  us  farewell  at  Og- 
den,  and  proceeded  with  his  prisoner  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  We  heard  sometime 
thereafter  that  the  man  had  been  tried, 
found  guilty  as  charged,  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot,  —  there  being  at  that  time 
some  kind  of  organic  law  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah  permitting  persons  con- 
victed of  capital  crimes  to  consult  their 
taste  as  to  which  of  the  two,  hanging  or 
shooting,  seemed  the  more  agreeable  to 
them. 

The  Union  and  Central  Pacific  had 
not  yet  connected,  and  the  regiment  had 
to  march  nearly  one  hundred  miles  be- 
tween the  two  temporary  termini,  and 
this  gave  us  a  fine  chance  to  make  com- 
parisons. As  already  stated,  the  work- 
men in  the  employ  of  the  Union  were 
principally  foreigners  of  the  very  lowest 
order.  Those  engaged  by  the  Central 
were  nearly  all  Chinamen,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sets  was  appre- 
ciable at  first  sight.  The  Chinese  were 
quiet,  well  behaved,  and  hard  and  frugal 
workers  ;  the  others,  the  very  scum  of 
the  earth, —  from  what  we  saw  of  them, 
at  least. 

While  limping  along  one  day  in  rear 
of  the  regiment,  already  some  miles 
ahead,  my  chum  having  twisted  one  of 
his  ankles  the  day  before,  we  were  over- 
taken by  a  fine,  distinguished  looking 
gentleman  driving  in  a  buggy  by  him- 
self. 

"Jump  in,  my  boy,"  said  he  to  Tom- 
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my,  "  I'll  give  you  a  lift  to  catch  up  with 
the  others." 

Tommy  did  so  with  as  much  alacrity 
as  his  lame  foot  would  allow,  and  the 
gentleman  introduced  himself  as  Charles 
Crocker,  one  of  the  magnates  of  the 
Central. 

"  What  is  that  showing  its  nose  from 
under  your  blouse,  my  boy  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Crocker,  just  as  I  was  peeping  out  to  get 
a  good  look  at  him  and  a  breath  of  fresh 
air. 

"That,  sir,  is  my  cat,"  replied  Tom- 
my, "  and  I  am  bringing  her  out  here  to 
grow  up  with  the  country." 

Mr.  Crocker  broke  into  a  jolly  laugh, 
and  patted  Tommy  kindly  on  the  back. 

"That's  right,  my  boy,  and  you'd  bet- 
ter do  likewise.  From  your  looks,  you're 
the  kind  we  want.  Take  my  advice  and 
do  so  at  the  first  opportunity." 

"I  will,  sir,"  replied  Tommy,  "and  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  giving  it 
to  me." 

Mr.  Crocker  took  a  second  look  at 
Tommy  and  his  cat. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  boy  ?  " 

"Tommy  Kelly,  sir,"  replied  the  boy, 
saluting  as  if  spoken  to  by  a  commis- 
sioned officer. 

And  what  should  Mr.  Crocker  do  but 
take  his  memorandum  book  out  of  his 
breast  pocket  and  put  Tommy's  name, 
company,  and  regiment  down  in  it  in 
black  and  white,  and  mine,  too,  I  hoped, 
but  I  am  afraid  he  forgot  that. 

From  the  moment  that  we  struck  the 
Nevada  line,  after  boarding  the  cars  of 
the  Central  Pacific,  we  began  to  drop 
our  companies  one  by  one.  The  first 
to  leave  us  did  so  at  Humboldt's  Wells, 
under  orders  to  proceed  thence  across 
country  to  Fort  Halleck,  sixty  miles 
away.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning, 
with  deep  snow  on  the  ground  ;  and  as 
the  band  turned  out  to  give  the  compa- 
ny the  usual  farewell  tune  of  "  The  girl 
I  left  behind  me,"  its  captain  turned 
gloomily  towards  the  otherofficers  stand- 
ing around  to  see  him  off. 


"Good  by,  gentlemen.  Would  to 
gracious  that  I  was  where  she  is  this 
fine  morning  !  But  what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured,  so  farewell,  all,  until 
we  meet  again." 

And  raising  his  hat,  away  he  went 
with  the  company  on  its  weary  march 
across  the  desert. 

The  next  one  to  go  was  ours,  its  des- 
tination being  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  with  a 
long,  hard  tramp  before  us.  Our  cap- 
tain being  on  detached  service,  the  com- 
pany was  commanded  by  the  fort  lieu- 
tenant, the  second  lieutenant  being  also 
with  us. 

These  officers,  being  both  young,  had 
had  pretty  good  times  in  Washington, 
but  now,  as  the  direct  consequence 
thereof,  they  were  not  only  completely 
strapped,  but  head  over  heels  in  debt. 
Their  mess  chest  was  conspicuous  by 
its  absence  from  the  company's  bag- 
gage, and  they  literally  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth  on  soldiers'  rations  borrowed 
from  the  company  until  they  could  draw 
their  next  pay.  After  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season  at  the  capital,  government 
pork  and  beans  on  the  plains  was  ex- 
ceedingly short  commons,  and  they  sat 
on  the  stool  of  repentance  day  after  day 
as  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  the 
pork  and  bean  ration  became  smaller 
and  smaller. 

One  morning,  as  we  plodded  along, 
the  first  lieutenant  stopped  in  his  tracks 
to  peer  invest igatingly  at  some  weeds 
growing  by  the  roadside. 

"Wilson,"  interrogating  the  second 
lieutenant,  standing  by  his  side,  "  are  n't 
these  lambs'  quarters?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  his  brother  officer, 
stooping  to  have  a  good  look  at  them. 

"  They  're  good  to  eat,  are  n't  they  ?  " 

"  Tolerably  so  ;  when  boiled  with  fat 
pork  they  make  a  good  dish  of  greens." 

"  All  right,  we  '11  camp  here.  Tell  the 
cook  to  gather  a  mess,  and  we  '11  have  a 
change  of  diet.  By  George,  we  need  it !  " 

We  went  into  camp,  and  the  company 
commander    must     have    relished    his 
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"  greens,"  for  we  had  hardly  got  two 
miles  on  our  way  the  next  morning  when 
he  called  a  halt. 

"Wilson,  here's  some  more  of  these 
lambs'  quarters,  ain't  they  ? " 
"  Yes,"  answered  Wilson. 
"All  right.      Have   the  company  go 
into  camp  right  here,  and   we  '11   have 
some  more  of  them." 

"But,"  answered  the  other,  "this  is 
very  early  to  go  into  camp,  and  judging 
from  the  looks  of  the  country  it  must 
be  full  of  lambs'  quarters." 

"I  don't  propose  to  keep  my  soul  and 
body  together  on  probabilities.  Here 
are  lambs'  quarters,  and  here  we  '11  camp. 
Obey  your  orders,  sir." 

The  next  day  we  marched  a  little  far- 
ther, but  the  first  bunch  of  lambs'  quar- 
ters brought  us  to  an  abrupt  stop ;  and 
I  honestly  believe  that  if  they  had  not 
given  out,  we  should  still  be  on  our  way 
to  Fort  Hall. 

To  this  day  the  lover  of  "  greens  "  has 
not  heard  the  last  of  them,  for  he  is 
known  all  over  the  army  as  "  Captain 
Lambs'  Quarters." 

His  junior  was  apparently  as  fond  of 
monetary  trouble  as  the  senior  was  of 
greens,  and  he  had  the  most  astonishing 
faculty  of  getting  into  debt  up  to  his 
ears  of  any  man  I  ever  heard  of.  Do 
what  he  could,  he  never  could  get  out, 
for  they  swarmed  around  him  wherever 
he  went.  He  was  the  original  of  the 
story, —  which  has  become  famous, —  of 
a  gentleman  being  kept  awake  all  night 
by  the  constant  walking  overhead  of 
another  in  the  room  above  him.  "  I 
heard  you  walking  all  night,"  he  said  the 
next  morning.     "  Were  you  ill  ?  " 

"No,''  was  the  reply,  "not  ill,  but 
very  much  disturbed  in  my  mind,  be- 
cause I  cannot  repay  some  money  I  bor- 
rowed from  a  friend." 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  answered  the  lieuten- 
ant. "What  a  gump  you  must  be  to 
keep  awake  on  that  account.  Let  the 
other  fellow  walk  until  you  pay  him 
back." 
He  was  continually  being  dunned  by 


vat  least  one  half  the  tradesmen  in  Wash- 
ington. Between  them  all  they  kept  the 
United  States  mail  so  full  of  due  bills 
and  unpaid  balances,  that  there  was 
hardly  any  room  left  for  other  matter, 
and  a  backwoods  congressman's  mail  of 
patent  office  and  agricultural  reports  to 
his  constituents  was  a  bagatelle  com- 
pared to  it. 

One  day,  traveling  down  South  on 
duty,  the  train  he  was  on  telescoped  in- 
to another,  and  he  was  pitched  out  of 
his  car  and  severely  injured.  The  mail 
car  in  which  the  agents  were  assorting 
the  mail  for  distribution  at  different 
points  along  the  road  turned  over  once 
or  twice  and  went  to  pieces,  scattering 
the  open  mail  all  around.  One  of  the 
letters  fell  near  him  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground.  He  picked  it  up,  and  found, 
much  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  for 
him.  He  opened  it,  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  contents,  and  murmured  to  himself 
sadly  as  he  dropped  back  : 

"Even  here  in  the  wildwoods  of 
Georgia,  all  smashed  up  in  a  railroad  ac- 
cident, and  lying  on  my  back  with  a 
broken  leg,  the  scoundrels  haunt  me 
still."  And  he  threw  the  letter  away 
over  his  shoulder  in  disgust. 

It  was  a  tailor's  bill  with  a  request  for 
prompt  payment,  or  the  matter  would 
be  reported  to  the  adjutant  general  of 
the  army. 

One  day,  sometime  after  we  reached 
Fort  Hall,  and  just  as  we  were  getting 
comfortably  fixed,  Tommy  was  sent  for 
by  the  post  adjutant.  When  he  came 
back  he  was  pale  and  excited,  and  he 
held  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Read  this,  pussy,"  he  said  to  me,  put- 
ting it  under  my  nose,  and  taking  it 
away  again.  "  But  no,  I  forgot  that 
you  can't  read.  Let  me  do  it  myself,  but 
keep  your  ears  open,  and  see  if  your 
cat  wisdom  can  make  anything  out  of  it." 

"  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C, ,  18 

"Special  Orders 

No 

"  i.     By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Musi- 
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cian  Thomas  Kelly,  Company  ,  regiment 

of  Infantry,  will  be  honorably  discharged  the  service 
of  the  United  States  at  the  post  where  his  company 
may  be  serving  on  receipt  of  this  order. 

'•  By  command  of  General  Sherman, 

"E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

"Adjutant  General. 
"Official. 
"(Signed)  Thomas  Fairfax, 

"  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

"And  now,"  concluded  Tommy,  fold- 
ing up  the  paper  and  putting  it  away  in 
his  blouse  pocket,  "the  question  nat- 
urally arises,  what,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  wonderful  shall  I  do  with  my- 
self ? " 

The  next  day's  mail  answered  the 
question.  It  brought  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Crocker,  directing  Tommy  to  report  in 
person  without  delay  at  the  office  of  the 
directors  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad 
at  San  Francisco,  and  it  enclosed  a  check 
on. the  Bank  of  California  to  pay  his 
traveling  expenses. 

That  night  my  dear  little  chum  and  I 
communed  anxiously  together  as  best 
we  could  on  a  very  important  subject  to 
both  of  us,  but  especially  so  to  me  — 
whether  I  should  go  with  him  or  stay 
where  I  was.  To  carry  me  with  him  at 
this  juncture  could  not  but  embarrass 
his  future  movements,  whatever  they 
might  be  ;  to  separate,  was  to  break  our 
hearts,  simple  boy  and  simpler  kitten  as 
we  were  at  the  time. 

As  he  went  over  the  pros  and  cons, 
impressing  each  one  after  the  other  up- 
on my  mind  with  his  forefinger,  tapping 
my  nose  in  his  usual  way  to  keep  my 
wits  from  wandering  away  from  the  sub- 
ject in  my  sorrow,  I  winked  back  at  him 
first  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the 
other,  and  shook  my  cat  head  from  side 
to  side,  in  order  to  rattle  my  brains  and 
evolve  some  plan  that  would  keep  us 
together;  but  the  more  I  stirred  them 
up,  the  more  I  became  convinced  that 
it  was  best  for  him  to  drop  me  then 
and  there,  and  the  affinity  between  us 
was  so  strong  that  we  both  reached  the 
same  conclusion  at  the  same  time. 


But  how  we  did  grieve  over  it !  And 
yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  glad  that 
chance  had  thrown  in  his  way  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bettering  himself,  by  taking 
him  out  of  the  file  of  the  army,—  a 
slough  of  despond  without  outlet  at  that 
time. 

And  so  we  parted.  The  other  men  of 
the  company  tried  hard  to  make  up  for 
my  loss,  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
more  generous  than  a  soldier  to  either 
man  or  beast.  They  all  became  at  once 
kind  fathers  to  the  more  than  twice  or- 
phaned kitten,  but  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether could  not  replace  dear  little  Tom- 
my to  me.  The  one  that  came  the  near- 
est to  it  in  my  estimation  was  his  bugler 
mate  in  the  company,  Chunky  Albert 
Kalb,  a  German  boy  who  tried  his  best 
to  become  a  useful  citizen  of  his  adopted 
country,  by  being  as  good  a  soldier  un- 
der its  flag  as  he  could  possibly  be.  And 
right  here  I  may  as  well  put  on  record  an- 
other great  mistake  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  generally  in  regard  to  their 
army,  and  the  more  shame  to  them  that 
a  common  kitchen  cat  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  for  their  own  good.  They 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  composed  of 
men  too  lazy  or  too  worthless  to  make  a 
decent  living  outside  of  it.  As  a  rule 
they  look  down  upon  the  common  sol- 
diers pretty  much  as  if  they  were  com- 
mon felons,  for  the  mere  fact  of  their 
wearing  livery  as  they  call  the  uniform, 
forgetting  that,  like  the  flag  they  carry, 
it  represents  the  country. 

In  all  flocks  there  are  black  sheep,  but 
no  good  shepherd  would  be  so  foolish  as 
to  go  and  tie  up  the  legs  of  the  whole 
flock,  simply  because  one  of  the  black 
ones  should  happen  to  jump  over  a  fence 
into  a  wheat  field  where  he  had  no  bus- 
ness  to  be.  Let  a  soldier  happen  to  be 
seen  under  the  influence  of  liquor  by 
the  average  citizen,  and  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  that  man  will  make  up 
his  mind  then  and  there  that  we  have  an 
army  of  drunkards. 

No  good  soldier  will  ever  desert ;  he 
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will  put  up  with  almost  anything  in  pref- 
erence to  that  ;  and  the  army  regulations 
have  provided  a  mode  of  redress  if  he 
thinks  himself  in  any  way  injured  or 
tvrannized  over.  Those  who  do  desert 
are  better  out  of  the  army  than  in  it  for 
its  own  good,  but  having  violated  their 
oath,  and  caused  the  country  some 
trouble  and  expense,  they  should  be 
made  to  suffer  for  it,  and  every  one's 
hand  should  be  against  them.  In  all  well 
regulated  communities  when  the  cry  of 
"Stop,  thief,"  is  heard,  every  one  puts 
his  best  foot  forward  in  order  to  catch 
him.  But  let  a  man  be  known  as  a  de- 
serter, and  no  matter  how  worthless  he 
may  be  as  a  man,  every  body  he  meets 
helps  him  on  his  way  from  his  obliga- 
tions, forgetting  he  is  a  swindling  ab- 
sconder from  their  own  army,  which 
they  are  taxed  to  support  for  the  good 
of  all,  and  that  indirectly  he  robs  every 
one  of  them  individually  by  the  mere 
fact  of  his  desertion. 

Kalb  was  a  chip  of  the  same  block  as 
Tommy  in  many  ways,  and  he  used  to 
tell  me  funny  stories  about  deserters,  and 
how  one  could  never  call  himself  safe 
from  being  apprehended  by  the  merest 
chance  when  the  officers  came  across 
them.  He  told  me  that  there  was  a  tol- 
erably well  authenticated  tradition  in  the 
army  that  an  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States  was  discovered  to  have 
been  a  deserter  from  the  army  when  so 
many  soldiers  abandoned  their  colors 
during  the  gold  excitement  of  the  early 
days  of  California  in  1849,  and  that 
he  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  ar- 
rested as  such  when  he  got  wind  of  it, 
rushed  over  to  the  White  House  at  mid- 
night, and  got  the  president  to  get  up 
out  of  bed  to  sign  a  pardon  that  made 
him  safe. 

Kalb  told  me  that  as  an  actual  fact, 
but  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  for  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  them  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  n't  manly  stuff  enough  in  a 
deserter  to  make  a  respectable  loafer, 
let  alone  a  cabinet  minister. 

VoL.xvi — 7. 


While  one  of  our  companies  was  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Wright  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, a  small  post  lost  in  a  nook  of  the 
Coast  Range,  and  as  out  of  the  way  of 
everything  as  could  possibly  be,  one  of 
the  men  deserted.      Some  six  months 
afterwards  his  captain,  then  on  a  leave 
of  absence,  was  standing  after  dinner  in 
front  of  the  Metropolitan  hotel  in  New 
York,  when  whom  should  he  see  coming 
up  Broadway,  driving  a  six  mule  team, 
but  his  deserter.     The  man  happened  to 
spy  him  at  the  same  time,  and  away  he 
went  off  his  mule,  leaving  the  team  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  with  the  captain 
after  him  as  fast  as  he  could  go.     Such 
a  clatter  as   they  made  had   not   been- 
heard  on  Broadway  for  months,  and  the 
faster  they  went  along  the  thoroughfare 
the  larger  grew  the   crowd   following 
them,  and  wondering  what  it  all  meant. 
Finally  the  deserter  sprang  into  a  side 
alley,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  blind  one, 
and  he  was  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap. 
"Hang  it,"  he  exclaimed  in  disgust,  as 
the  captain  grabbed  him  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck,  "  who  ever  saw  such  infernal 
luck !  To  be  caught  on  Broadway,  in  New 
York,  by  my  own  captain,  after  running 
away  from  a  blasted  hole  in  the  moun- 
tains of  California  that  the  state  survey- 
or himself  could  not  find  again  if  he  tried 
his  damnedest  !      Catch   me   deserting 
after  this  !    Not  if  I  know  it  !  "    And  he 
delivered  himself  up  without  any  further 
ado. 

"There  are  men,"  said  Kalb,  "who 
make  a  regular  business  of  deserting. 
They  are  known  among  the  other  sol- 
diers as  'repeaters,'  and  some  have  de- 
serted and  enlisted  again  under  different 
names  a  dozen  times,  if  not  more.  They 
do  this  in  order  to  see  the  country  at  the 
people's  expense,  by  traveling  from  one 
post  to  another  in  joining  from  recruit 
ing  stations,  or  when  they  happen  to  be- 
broken  in  pocket,  and  do  not  know 
where  the  next  meal  is  to  come  from  if 
not  provided  by  Uncle  Sam.  These  last 
are    called  '  snow  birds,'  because   they 
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generally  enlist  in  the  later  fall,  in  order 
to  provide  a  winter  home  for  themselves, 
and  desert  in  early  spring  when  it  is  no 
longer  required.     The  spirit  of  free  ma- 
sonry in  matters  of  that  kind  existing 
among  the  enlisted   men   of  the  army 
prevents  their  being  given  away  by  the 
others,  and  their  nefarious   occupation 
of  sponging  on  the  government  goes  on 
year  after  year,  until  their  identity  hap- 
pens to  be  discovered  "by  chance,  and  a 
general  court  martial  sentence  puts  them 
carefully  away  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  for  some  years,  at  least. 
The  company  did  not  remain  long  at 
Fort  Hall.    From  Idaho  we  went  to  Ne- 
vada, California,  Oregon,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico ;    rolling  along  like    bounding 
stones  from  among  one  set  of  wild  In- 
dians  to   another,   never   staying  long 
enough  in  one  place  to  gather  moss  on 
our  backs,  although  the  burden  of  years 
kept  on  increasing  as  we  went  along.     I 
am  told  that  cats  have  nine  lives,  but  I 
must  have  had  at  least  ten,  else  I  never 
should  have  been  alive  this  day,  after  go- 
ing through  what  I  have  in  the  shape  of 
abrupt  changes  of  climates.     When  we 
were  at  Yuma  it  was  so  hot  that  I  had 
to  cross  the  parade  ground  on  three  feet 
at  a  time  in  order  to  relieve  each  turn 
about,  and    prevent   them  from   being 
roasted ;  and  in  Dakota,  in  winter,  the 
soldiers  had  to  wrap  me  up  in  blankets 
under  a  red  hot  stove  to  keep  me  from 
freezing  to  death.     In  the  Colorado  val- 
ley the  air  was  so  dry  and  parching  that 
the  skin  of  my  nose  was  always  blistered 
and  peeling  off  in  strips  ;  while  in  North- 
ern California  and  Western  Oregon  it 
was  so  damp  that  it  was  all  that  I  could 
do  to  keep  myself  from  becoming  moldy, 


when  the  rain  fell  constantly  for  forty 
days  and  nights  at  a  time  in  the  rainy 
season.  Between  the  two  I  was  kept  in 
constant  fear  of  complete  evaporation, 
when  the  moisture  was  being  sucked 
out  of  my  carcass  by  the  burning  hot 
winds,  or  of  finding  myself  waddling 
about  mud  puddles  as  webfooted  as  an 
old  duck. 

Every  once  in  a  while  in  our  peregrina- 
tions word   came  to  us  from   Tommy. 
He  was  getting  on  in  the  world,  being 
promoted  from  one  important  positionto 
another  in  the  employ  of  the  Central. 
He  wrote  to  Kalb   frequently,  and  he 
almost   always   inquired  in   his  letters 
about   me.     At  first   it  was  "my  little 
pussy,"  then  "  my  cat,"  and  finally  "  my 
old  cat  " ;  but  although  these  variations 
were  somewhat  unpleasant  reminders, 
that  forgetfulness  of  old  times  on  the 
part  of   my  friend  might   be  expected 
with  the  coming  bitterness  of  old  age  on 
mine,  I  did  not  mind  it  much,  it  being 
the  way  of  mankind  generally,  and  hu- 
man nature  and  cat  nature  are  pretty 
much  alike  the  world  ever.  In  the  course 
of  time  Kalb's  term  of  service  expired, 
and  he  left  me  to  join  Tommy,  who  had 
a  situation   ready  for  him.     And  so  it 
went  on,   friend  after  friend   dropping 
away  from  me  year  after  year.    But  I  am 
sure  of  a  peaceful  home  in  my  old  age, 
for  news  has  come  that  Tommy  Kelly, 
the  friend  of  my  youth,  has  been  elected 
United  States  senator  from  one  of  the 
new  States  lately  admitted  to  the  Union, 
and   my  last  days  will  be  spent  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Washington,  in  the 
companionship  of  those  with   whom  I 
fought  and  bled  for  the  sake  of  a  grate- 
ful country. 

A.  G.  Tassin. 
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There  is  another  class  of  contracts  in 
which  there  is  but  imperfect  freedom, 
and,  though  these  contracts  are  entered 
into  between  private  individuals,  it  is 
claimed  that  there  should  be  govern- 
ment interference  in  favor  of  the  weak- 
er party.  Laborers  claim  that  they  are 
not  free  to  accept  or  refuse  the  terms 
offered  by  employers.  Their  capital 
consists  solely  of  their  labor,  and  upon 
their  ability  to  sell  this  depends  their 
daily  bread.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is 
true.  The  employer  must  have  labor  in 
order  to  render  his  capital  productive, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  laborers  to  work 
for  him  causes  him  individual  loss  great- 
er than  they  sustain.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  employer  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  meet  his  loss  than  they  are  to 
meet  theirs.  They  may  compel  him  to 
retire  from  his  business,  but  he  will  be 
able  to  save  something  from  the  wreck, 
and  by  the  amount  of  the  salvage  he  will 
be  better  off  than  they.  At  the  worst, 
he  can  but  be  reduced  to  the  same 
level  as  themselves,  where  he  must  de- 
pend entirely  upon  his  natural  powers 
for  a  living. 

But  the  laborer  must  have  employment 
to  live  and  to  supply  his  family  with  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  he  cannot  wait  for 
that  employment  which  promises  him 
the  best  return,  but  must  take  what 
comes.  In  this  way,  labor  is  continually 
on  the  market  for  forced  sale,  and  the 
supply  overbalances  the  demand  at  a 
point  below  where  they  should  be  equal, 
did  perfect  freedom  exist. 

It  is  in  order  to  counteract  this  lack 
of  balance  that  the  organization  of  labor 
has  been  attempted.  In  the  aggregate, 
labor  receives  far  more  of  the  profits  of 
production  than  capital  does.  It  is  the 
vast  number  of  laborers  compared  with 
the  number  of  capitalists  that  renders 


the  individual  laborer  weak,  and  the 
trade  organizations  have  found  the 
strength  that  lies  in  cooperative  effort. 

The  organization  of  labor  is  a  good 
thing,  but  the  action  of  organized  labor 
has  not  always  been  wise.  In  fact,  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has 
generally  been  unwise.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  such  unwisdom  was  inevitable. 
The  laboring  classes  are  necessarily  the 
least  educated  ;  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence has  been  too  fierce  to  leave  them 
time  for  more  than  a  common  school  ed- 
ucation, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  many 
save  those  reared  under  the  shadow  of 
our  public  schools  have  received  even 
this.  What  hope  was  there,  then,  that 
they  should  be  able  to  solve  correctly, 
the  most  difficult  industrial  and  econom 
ic  questions.  They  have  struck  for 
higher  wages  or  shorter  hours  when  the 
pinch  of  poverty  made  itself  felt,  the 
very  time  when  such  a  strike  was  least 
likely  to  be  successful.  They  have  de 
manded  a  voice  in  the  regulation  of  pri- 
vate business  where  they  had  no  right 
to  speak,  and  have  tried  to  compel  em- 
ployers to  strengthen  trades  unions  by 
refusing  to  employ  any  save  those  who 
subscribed  to  these  arrogant  demands, 
and  bound  themselves  to  enforce  them. 
They  have  attempted  to  exercise  a 
tyranny  over  those  who  refused  to  join 
with  them  such  as  the  world  has  not 
seen  for  centuries  save  in  the  barbarous 
countries  of  Asia.  And  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  tyranny,  they  have  counte- 
nanced if  not  connived  at  lawlessness 
and  crime. 

With  such  an  indictment  against 
them,  who  can  be  blamed  for  failing  to 
see  any  virtue  in  their  organizations,  and 
justice  in  their  demands  ?  Yet  these  are 
but  the  excesses  of  suddenly  acquired 
and  hitherto  unsuspected  power.     It  is 
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scarcely  a  century  since  the  condition  of 
the  most  favorably  situated  laborer  was 
little  better  than  that  of  a  slave.  The 
industrial  progress  of  the  century  has 
bettered  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
immeasurably,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant effects  of  this  is  the  laborer's 
ability  to  assert  himself.  That  he  has 
been  carried  off  his  feet  by  this  suddenly 
acquired  power  is  not  surprising.  But 
he  will  regain  his  equilibrium  in  time, 
and  limit  his  demand  to  what  is  reason- 
able. 

Already  there  is  an  advance  observa- 
ble in  the  discredit  into  which  the  pro- 
fessional organizer  has  fallen  among  the 
labor  organizations.  The  power  of  the 
"  walking  delegate  "  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  That  the  laborers  in  their  first 
struggles  for  self-assertion  should  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  designing 
men,  was  as  inevitable  as  that  their  de- 
mands should  be  unreasonable.  They 
have  slowly  emancipated  themselves, 
however,  and  are  now  ready  for  the  next 
step  in  advance.  This  step  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  operation  of  social  laws. 
They  will  try  in  vain  to  fight  against 
those  laws,  but  when  they  harmonize 
their  demands  with  the  natural  social 
development  they  will  have  gone  far 
toward  solving  the  labor  problem. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such 
solution  will  leave  the  social  adjustment 
as  it  is  at  present.  The  wide  spread 
discontent  of  the  laboring  classes  is  not 
proof  that  the  division  of  the  profits  of 
industry  is  unjust,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
at  least  raise  a  presumption  in  that  direc- 
tion. And  the  fact  that  notwithstanding 
the  wonderful  advance  of  productive 
methods  and  the  enormous  increase  of 
wealth,  the  mass  of  the  laborers  must 
still  labor  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
powers,  physical  and  mental,  to  gain  a 
bare  subsistence  for  themselves,  and 
their  families  goes  far  to  strengthen 
this  presumption. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
solution  of  this  labor  problem  ?    There 


are  not  lacking  studies  of  this  question 
by  political  economists  and  by  philan- 
thropists, approaching  the  subject  each 
from  the  peculiar  point  of  view  of  the 
author.  Among  the  more  recently  pub- 
lished books  of  this  class  we  may  select 
some  of  the  more  important,  and  divide 
them  into  three  classes.  The  first  class 
would  include  those  written  by  authors 
most  strongly  impressed  by  the  con- 
servative school  of  thought  on  economic 
questions.  Two  books  of  this  class  are 
strongly  marked  by  this  school,  and 
present  that  view  of  the  problem  with 
unusual  directness  and  force. 

Mr.  Wood's *  fundamental  proposi- 
tion is  that  the  natural  law  in  all  eco- 
nomic transactions  is  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  This  law  can  only  act 
freely  where  there  is  absolute  freedom 
of  competition,  and  any  attempt  to  re- 
strict competition  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
feat the  natural  course  of  events,  and  is 
therefore  not  only  doomed  to  failure  but 
must  work  evil.  The  several  phases  of 
the  labor  problem  are  taken  up  sepa- 
rately and  discussed  from  this  point  of 
view.  His  case  against  labor  combina- 
tions is  included  in  five  counts  : 

First.  Because  their  foundation  and  main-spring 
is  the  idea  of  antagonism  to  capital  or  accumulated 
labor. 

Second.  Because  their  influence  is  against  the 
exercise  of  individual  merit,  industry,  and  excellence, 
and  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  dependency. 

Third.  Personal  freedom  of  action  and  contract 
is  surrendered  to  the  control  of  others,  whose  judg- 
ment is  often  faulty  and  prejudiced. 

Fourth.  They  are  tyrannical  in  their  action  toward 
all  unorganized  laborers. 

Fifth.  Their  logical  tendency  and  influence  is  in 
the  direction  of  socialism. 

Of  these  counts,  the  first  and  fifth  are 
aimed  at  the  principle  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  general ;  the  others  at  the  ac- 
tions of  such  organizations,  and  are 
therefore  not  fundamental  objections. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  second 
and  fourth  counts  are  justified.  The 
influence  of  labor  organizations  has  been 

1  Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World.  By  Henry 
Wood.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.     1887. 
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thrown  on  the  side  of  reducing  all  the 
laborers  to  the  same  level.  The  effort 
has,  of  course,  been  to  obtain  for  un- 
skilled labor  the  same  remuneration  as 
is  paid  to  the  skilled  operative.  But 
such  an  effort  is  doomed  to  defeat  from 
the  first.  The  wages  of  the  laborer  come 
from  the  product  of  his  labor,  and  where 
one  receives  more  than  he  produces, 
another  must  receive  less.  The  effect 
is  therefore  to  cause  skilled  labor  to  be 
underpaid,  and  to  discourage  all  efforts 
at  excellence.  The  effort  to  limit  the 
supply  of  labor  by  limiting  the  number 
of  apprentices  is  even  more  indefensible, 
for  it  harms  the  community  more  di- 
rectly. But  this  is  likely  to  be  corrected 
by  the  development  of  technical  schools, 
where  trades  may  be  learned  more  thor- 
oughly than  is  possible  under  the  appren- 
tice system. 

The  third  and  fourth  counts  have 
already  been  considered  and  admitted. 
The  surrender  of  personal  freedom  of 
action  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  ne- 
cessary where  there  is  to  be  cooperative 
effort.  It  is  not  an  incident  peculiar  to 
labor  organizations,  but  exists  in  all  unit- 
ed action.  It  is  only  dangerous  when 
surrendered  for  an  evil  purpose,  or  to 
persons  with  evil  designs.  The  surren- 
der that  is  required  in  labor  organiza- 
tions is  to  the  majority  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  then  only  after  full  discussion 
of  the  proposed  action.  The  tyranny 
toward  unorganized  labor  is  defended  as 
a  measure  of  self-preservation,  but  the 
defense  is  without  weight.  Freedom  of 
action  is  as  much  a  right  of  the  non- 
union man  as  of  the  member  of  the 
trades  organizations,  and  it  is  a  right 
that  will  be  sustained  by  the  community. 

Turning  now  to  the  objections  that  go 
to  the  principle  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, is  the  trades  union  based  upon 
the  idea  of  antagonism  to  capital  ?  The 
answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  The 
central  purpose  of  the  labor  organization 
is  to  force  from  capital  a  recognition 
that  would  not  be  accorded  without  a 


show  of  force.  But  the  validity  of  this 
as  an  objection  depends  upon  whether 
the  demands  of  labor  are  just  or  unjust. 
If  just,  there  is  surely  no  wrong  in  or- 
ganizing to  enforce  them.  There  is  a 
necessary  antagonism  between  capital 
and  labor  when  the  question  is  the  divis- 
ion of  profits.  When  two  capitalists 
form  a  partnership  there  must  be  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  the  division  of  prof- 
its, and  so  with  the  division  between 
employer  and  employe.  Within  certain 
limits,  the  lower  wages  are  the  larger  the 
share  of  the  profits  retained  by  the  cap- 
italist. 

And  in  this  there  is  nothing  inconsist- 
ent with  the  fact  that  in  production  the 
interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  identi- 
cal. The  more  profitable  production, 
and  the  cheaper  the  cost  of  production, 
the  more  profit  there  is  to  divide.  It 
is  when  the  time  for  division  comes 
that  their  interests  become  divergent. 

Mr.  Atkinson2  devotes  himself  to  an 
analysis  of  the  division  of  profits  rather 
than  the  enforcement  of  any  economic 
law.  The  production  of  a  cotton  mill  is 
taken  as  the  basis  for  the  calculation, 
and  the  division  of  expenses  and  profits 
is  followed  out  in  great  detail.  The 
analysis  is  masterly,  as  is  all  the  statisti- 
cal work  done  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  but  his 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  fact  are  not 
so  accurate.  He  points  out  the  advance 
in  the  condition  of  labor  during  the  last 
half  century.  Forty  years  ago  the  labor- 
ers in  cotton  mills  worked  thirteen,  four- 
teen and  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  their 
wages  averaged  $175  a  year.  Now  they 
work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  receive  $300, 
every  dollar  of  which  buys  more  than  a 
dollar  would  forty  years  ago. 

But  this  is  only  one  element,  and  an 
unimportant  one  at  that,  of  the  progress 
of  labor.  The  comforts  of  living  have 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
laborer  to  an  extent  that  could  not  have 


2  The  Margin  of  Profits.  By  Edward  Atkinson.  New- 
York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1887.  For 
sal    in  San  Francisco  bv  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 
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been. anticipated  during  the  early  half  of 
this  century. 

This  advance  in  the  condition  of  labor 
Mr.  Atkinson  attributes  to  the  presence 
of  the  capitalist,  and  it  is  just  here  that 
the  mistake  of  his  whole  argument  lies. 
The  industrial  facilities  of  the  present 
day  are  no  more  to  be  credited  to  the  in- 
dividual capitalist  than  to  the  individual 
laborer.  They  are  the  result  of  the  or- 
ganization of  industry,  the  accumulated 
experience  of  both  capital  and  labor  dur- 
ing preceding  ages.  This  fund  of  experi- 
ence and  organization  is  an  inheritance 
of  the  whole  community,  not  of  any  one 
class.  That  capital  employed  in  produc- 
tion is  today  more  remunerative  than  it 
was  formerly  is  not  the  result  of  the  su- 
perior ability  of  the  capitalist,  or  entre- 
preneur, but  of  the  accumulation  of  sci- 
entific inventions,  facilities  of  transport- 
ation and  of  communication,  improved 
methods  of  transacting  business.  That 
the  benefits  resulting  from  these  things 
should  be  credited  to  capital  exclusively 
is  as  unjust  as  that  they  should  be  cred- 
ited to  labor  exclusively. 

This,  however,  is  the  one  weak  spot  in 
his  argument,  and  the  essay,  which  was 
delivered  as  a  lecture  before  the  Central 
Labor  Lyceum  of  Boston,  is  just  such 
an  address  as  will  do  the  laborers  most 
good.  It  teaches  them  how  to  look  at 
economic  questions  scientifically,  and, 
though  it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  analyze  such  questions,  it  pre- 
pares them  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  analysis  of  others. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Chamberlain 
to  Mr.  Atkinson's  address  is  also  pub- 
lished in  the  same  book,  but  it  is  of  inter- 
est only  as  showing  the  danger  to  which 
labor  organizations  are  yet  exposed.  It 
should  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  name 
of  answer,  for  he  touches  none  of  Mr. 
Atkinson's  main  points.  He  satisfies 
himself  with  quibbles  on  minor  points, 
and  juggles  of  statistics,  the  meaning  of 
which  he  has  not  studied  out.  Such  ad- 
dresses, filled  with  platitudes  about  the 


dignity  of  labor  and  its  present  enslaved 
condition,  are  apt  to  dazzle  the  untrained 
minds  of  the  laborers,  and  lead  them 
into  mistakes  such  as  they  have  made 
in  the  past.  However,  experience  is. 
an  effective  and  successful  teacher, 
though  a  severe  one,  and  humanity  is  so 
constituted  that  it  will  learn  from  no 
other.  The  mistakes  thus  made  are  not 
likely  to  be  repeated,  and  thus  such  ad- 
dresses as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  do  good  in 
the  end,  though  at  a  terrible  cost  to  the 
community. 

The  books  of  the  second  class  show 
more  insight  into  the  transition  period 
through  which  we  are  now  passing, 
though  perhaps  less  training  in  the  sci- 
entific handling  of  economic  questions. 
These  authors  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  present  division  of  profits  is  about 
to  be  set  aside,  or  at  least  improved  in 
such  a  way  that  the  laborer  shall  receive 
a  more  adequate  share,  and  on  this  as  a 
premise  they  proceed  to  point  out  what 
in  their  opinion  should  be  the  future 
development.  The  unscientific  training 
of  these  writers  is  well  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Griswold's  book.1  His  study  is  only 
incidentally  one  of  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital.  The  aim  is  rather  to^pre- 
sent  a  new  system  of  philosophy,  or  a 
restatement  of  old  principles. 

In  his  preface  Dr.  Griswold  takes  the 
reader  into  his  confidence  sufficiently  to 
explain  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  book  was  published.  The  work  was 
commenced  several  months  before  its 
issue,  "  as  a  study  de  novo  of  the  indus- 
trial status."  It  was  written  at  odd  mo- 
ments, between  the  calls  of  other  duties, 
published  form  by  form  as  the  manuscript 
was  prepared,  and  the  plan  changed  rad- 
ically during  the  course  of  preparation, 
so  there  are  references  in  the  earlier 
chapters  to  matter  which  does  not  ap- 
pear later.     Such  is  the  naive  admission: 

l  The  Wealth  and  Poverty  of  Nations.     By  W.  N:. 
Griswold.     San  Francisco :    The   Bancroft   Company^ 
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of  the  author.  A  study  de  novo  of  the 
industrial  status,  prepared  in  a  few 
months,  and  hurried  through  the  press, 
can  only  be  useful  as  a  gratification  of 
the  vanity  of  the  author  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  public.  As  a  fact,  the  book  con- 
tains internal  evidences  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  prepared.  It 
is  ill-digested,  unscientifically  arranged, 
and  shows  a  misconception  of  the  ideas 
of  those  whom  he  criticises.  For  in- 
stance, he  says  in  his  preface,  "  His  in- 
vestigations have  satisfied  him  that  one 
term,  value,  .  .  has  been  used  in  too 
narrow  a  sense;  that  other  values,  of 
greater  importance  to  man  than  those 
produced  by  human  labor — human  labor 
values  being  the  only  values  recognized 
by  scientific  writers — exist,  and  are  con- 
tinually found  at  the  point  of  exchange 
in  connection  with  those  produced  by 
human  labor."     Again  he  says  (p.  129), 

it  assumes  that  wealth  produced  by 
mm  an  labor,  alone  is  possessed  of  value, 
and  is  exchangeable." 

He  looks  upon  the  profits  now  re- 
ceived by  capital  as  plunder,  and  looks 
forward  to  government  control,  not 
ownership,  of  industry  in  the  interests 
of  the  consumer.  His  explanation  of 
why  the  consumer  should  have  a  voice  in 
fixing  the  price  of  commodities  is  unique. 
In  that,  as  the  nation,  they  possess  a 
sovereign  control  over  the  sources  of 
wealth  and  means  of  production,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  that  control  have  conced- 
ed to  producers  that  indispensable  por- 
tion of  the  common  heritage  required  by 
the  latter  for  effective  production,  it  is 
but  right  that  consumers  should  have,  in 
the  interest  of  all,  a  voice  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  prices  (p.  207).  Would  it 
surprise  Dr.  Griswold  to  know  that  they 
have  a  very  effective  voice  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  prices,  and  that  it  does  not 
at  all  rest  upon  the  principle  he  enunci- 
ates ? 

Typographically,  the  book  is  inexcus- 
ably bad,  and  reflects  both  upon  the  au- 
thor and    the   publishers.       Thirty-six 


errata,  some  of  them  materially  affecting 
the  sense,  are  enumerated  by  the  author. 
But  besides  these,  the  typographical 
errors  are  numerous.  On  pages  132  and 
133,  to  which  we  opened  at  random,  are 
eight  glaring  errors  of  this  kind. 

It  is  a  pleasure  fo  turn  from  this  book 
to  that  of  Mr.  Cadman's,1  which  ap- 
proaches the  labor  problem  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  but  treats  it  in  a 
scientific  manner.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  Mr.  Cadman's  book  is  the 
intimate  mingling  of  the  scientific  and 
the  religious  treatment  of  his  subject. 
The  next  most  striking  feature  is 
the  wide  study  evidenced  by  the  mass 
of  facts  he  has  gathered  to  sustain  his 
position.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  indi- 
cated by  the  title,  and  if  the  religious 
element  has  been  introduced  too  much, 
considering  the  subject  treated, —  and 
there  are  frequent  references  to  the 
Bible  to  sustain  statements  of  economic 
facts  —  the  excuse  is  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  written. 
The  book  was  prepared  in  competition 
for  a  prize  of  $1,000,  offered  under  the 
provisions  of  the  will  of  John  C.  Green, 
for  manuscript  suitable  for  a  Sunday 
School  literature  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit. 

The  book  treats  of  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital  both  historically  and 
contemporaneously;  the  positions  of  the 
author  are  enforced  by  argument  and  by 
illustration.  The  main  theorem  ad- 
vanced is  the  natural  unity  of  capital  and 
labor,  based  upon  the  humanity  that 
underlies  the  whole.  He  points  out  the 
changes  in  the  material  condition  brought 
about  by  industrial  advance  with  more 
of  detail  than  is  generally  employed,  and 
then  argues  statistically  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  benefits  have  gone  to 
the  capitalist  than  he  is  justly  entitled  to. 

Yet  in  this  argument  he  does  not 
once  lose  sight  of  the  immense  benefits 
that  have  accrued  to  the  laborer  from 

:  The  Christian  Unity  of  Capital  and  Labor.  By 
Harry  W.  Cadman.  Philadelphia  :  The  American  Sun- 
day School  Union. 
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this  advance.  "  Those  who  entertain 
the  opinion  that  progress  and  poverty 
are  associate  terms,  and  that  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  the  days  of  Washing- 
ton was  an  ideal  age  for  the  poor,  will 
have  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  these 
views  with  the  fact  that  the  laborer  who 
met  with  an  accident  or  sickness  a  centu- 
ry ago  was  almost  certain  to  be  arrested 
by  the  sheriff  as  soon  as  he  recovered, 
and  be  imprisoned  in  a  loathsome  jail, 
among  the  most  infamous  criminals,  for 
the  small  debt  he  had  incurred  during 
his  disability."  (p.  51.)  "In  1828,  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  women  was 
$2.62;  in  1880,  $4.84."  "In  1850,  the  av- 
erage earnings  in  all  industries  through- 
out the  United  States  was  $247.11  ;  in 
1880,  $346.91."  The  decrease  in  the 
hours  of  labor  and  in  the  cost  of  living 
are  discussed  in  the  same  manner. 

But  while  the'  condition  of  labor  has 
thus  improved,  the  advance  of  capital- 
ists has  been  disproportionately  greater. 

From  1841  to  1881  the  population  of  England  and 
"Wales  rose  60  per  cent,  but  the  number  of  incomes 
between  $2,500  and  $25,000  more  than  doubled  ; 
those  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  trebled  ;  those  above 
$50,000,  and  under  $250  000,  quadrupled,  and  the 
>number  of  incomes  above  this  last  sum  was  increased 
eightfold.  In  1800,  36,000  families  of  the  gentry  had 
.•an  income  of  $140,000,000  ;  in  1883,  220,000  fami- 
lies of  the  same  class  were  in  receipt  of  $1,665,000,- 
■ooo,  showing  an  increase  of  five  and  one-sixth  in 
ownership,  and  of  nearly  eight  times  in  wealth.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  working  families  about  quad- 
rupled, while  their  earnings  were  multiplied  only 
five  and  three-fourths  (p.  143). 

Complete  figures  for  the  United  States 
are  not  attainable,  but  the  same  dispro- 
portionate increase  is  indicated  by  the 
statistics  at  hand. 

As  to  the  remedy  for  this,  Mr.  Cadman 
lays  too  much  stress  on  the  ethical  duty 
of  capital  to  pay  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  laborers  in  the  form  of  wages. 

One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  of  capital  is  to 
-assume  that  labor  is  a  commodity  to  be  purchased  at 
the  lowest  market  rate  like  any  other  article,  and, 
whenever  possible,  cheapened.  .  .  .  No  man 
has  a  right  to  pay  such  low  wages,  if  his  product  will 
afford  better,  that  the  worker  can  scarce  keep  aflame 


his  own  life  and  that  of  wife  and  child,  (p.  112.) 
The  root  of  the  difficulty  is  that  labor  has  been 
made  a  commodity,  as  the  laborer  himself  was  in 
times  not  far  removed.  The  abstract  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  concrete,  but  that  is  bought  and  sold 
like  any  other  material  at  market  rates,    (pp,  145,6.) 

These  extracts  express  an  idea  that 
is  not  justified  by  the  facts.  The  con- 
dition of  the  laborer  today  is  very  much 
more  free  than  that  of  the  slave  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  ;  there  has  not  been  merely 
a  substitution  of  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete.  The  contract  of  the  laborer 
is  not  entirely  free,  but  it  is  approaching 
that  point  continually,  and  it  has  long 
passed  a  position  in  any  way  analagous 
to  slavery. 

Nor  is  it  any  more  correct  to  say  that 
no  man  has  a  right  to  pay  wages  lower 
than  his  product  will  afford.  Wages 
may  be  low  while  profits  are  large ;  and 
it  may  be  perfectly  just  and  proper  that 
it  should  be  so.  If  the  large  profits  re- 
sult from  the  more  efficient  employment 
of  capital,  or  from  high  interest  conse- 
quent upon  scarcity  of  capital,  there  is 
no  duty  resting  upon  the  employer  to 
increase  his  wages.  Labor  is  a  commod- 
ity that  should  be  purchased  at  the 
market  rate,  when  there  is  perfect  free- 
dom of  contract,  and  there  is  no  duty, 
moral  or  otherwise,  to  pay  more  than 
this  rate  for  it. 

But  in  practice  it  is  very  seldom,  and 
then  only  as  a  temporary  thing,  that  in- 
creased profits  are  a  result  of  extra  effi- 
ciency or  scarcity  of  capital.  They  are 
more  often  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  in  which  the  laborer 
has  as  much  interest  as  the  employer. 
There  is  a  duty  resting  upon  the  em- 
ployer to  pay  his  employees  just  what 
their  labor  is  worth ;  that  is,  just  what 
they  as  individual  laborers  and  as  co-ben- 
eficiaries in  the  inheritance  of  the  com- 
munity add  to  the  value  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. It  is  not  just  that  they  should 
pay  less  than  this,  and  it  is  no  more  just 
that  they  should  be  asked  to  pay  more, 
even  though  it  should  not  be  enough  t( 
support  the  laborer  and  his  family. 
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Mr.  C adman  objects  to  this,  and  com- 
menting on  the  Spencerian  doctrine, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  commu- 
nity should  those  who  are  incapable  of 
being  self-supporting  be  allowed  to  die 
off,  he  declares  that  "Had  such  a  rule 
always  prevailed,  the  world  today  would 
yet  be  a  great  habitation  of  slaves."  (p. 
1 1 8.)  But  why  should  this  be  so  ?  The 
laws  of  heredity  are  sufficiently  estab- 
lished to  prove  that  children  inherit  at 
least  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  strong  characteris- 
tics of  their  parents.  Would  not  the 
race  be  stronger,  then,  had  the  weaker 
elements  been  eliminated  ?  And,  if 
stronger,  why  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  have  become 
slaves  ? 

Sympathy  betrays  Mr.  Cadman  into 
another  error  when  he  says  :  "  If  the 
laborer  who  earns  $g  a  week  is  paid  $  io, 
and  spends  the  addition  rightly,  the 
maker  of  some  useful  thing  will  have 
been  benefited  therefrom,  and  in  a  city 
of  10,000  wage-earners  the  general  in- 
crease in  business  prosperity  at  the  end 
of  a  month  would  be  so  marked  as  favor- 
ably to  affect  the  profits  of  everyone  in 
the  community."  (p.  114.)  But  in  order 
that  this  should  be  so,  it  is  necessary  to 
presume  also  that  the  employer,  had  he 
not  paid  the  extra  dollar  but  added  it  to 
his   profits,   would   not    have    spent  it 

rightly. So  far  as   the  community  is 

concerned,  it  matters  not  whether  the 
money  is  spent  by  the  employer  or  em- 
ploye. 

But  in  spite  of  these  sympathetic 
slips,  Mr.  Cadman  has  given  us  a  really 
valuable  study  of  the  labor  problem,  and 
one  that  well  repays  perusal  by  those 
who  desire  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on 
the  most  important  social  problem  of  the 
day. 

We  may  turn  now  to  the  third  class  of 
books  on  this  subject,  which  present  evi- 
dence as  to  the  attempted  solutions  of 
the  problem.     The   wages   system  has 


proved  unequal  to  the  situation,  in  spite 
of  the  many  modifications  that  have 
been  attempted.  The  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  wages  system  is 
its  release  of  the  employe  from  all  the 
risks  of  the  business.  As  conducted  at 
present,  industry  is  very  uncertain.  It 
is  a  common  assertion  based  upon  the 
collected  facts,  that  in  every  hundred 
m  en  wh  o  go  into  business  for  them  selves 
only  five  succeed.  The  French  evidence 
is  that  in  that  country  ten  succeed,  fifty 
just  get  along,  and  forty  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. With  the  increased  speculative 
activity  in  this  country,  the  proportion 
of  absolute  failures  is  probably  greater, 
while  the  number  of  those  who  just 
make  both  ends  meet  is  less.  Under 
these  circumstances  wages  secure  the 
laborer  from  the  extreme  fluctuations  of 
loss  as  well  as  of  profit.  But  time  wages 
and  piece  wages  are  equally  ineffective 
in  establishing  a  fair  remuneration  of 
the  value  of  labor  performed,  and  wages 
arranged  according  to  a  sliding  scale 
based  upon  the  price  of  the  completed 
article  have  been  found  productive  of 
disputes  and  strife,  rather  than  equitable 
adjustment. 

In  the  effort  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties two  systems  have  been  proposed, 
and  in  various  places  practically  ap- 
plied. One  is  a  substitution  of  co-opera- 
tion for  the  whole  wages  system,  the 
other  is  a  radical  modification  of  that 
system  by  supplementing  it  by  profit- 
sharing. 

The  results  of  the  practical  attempts 
at  cooperation  in  this  country  have  been 
admirably  presented  in  a  series  of  stud- 
ies published  by  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.1  It  is  not  within  the  pres- 
ent scope  to  present  the  results  of  these 
studies  with  any  completeness,  but  a  few 
of  the  general  facts  may  be  pointed  out. 
The  studies  cover  the  various  efforts  at 
cooperation  both  productive  and  distrib- 

1  History  of  Cooperation  in  the  United  States.  By 
Edward  \V.  Bemis,  Albert  Shaw,  Amos  G.  Warner, 
Charles  Howard  Shinn,  and  Daniel  R.  Randall.  Balti 
more  :  Johns  Hopkins  University.     1888. 
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utive,  but  for  our  present   purpose  we 
need  not  consider  the  latter. 

The  numerous  cooperative  stores, 
where  consumers  are  given  a  part  of  the 
profits  by  a  system  of  dividends,  in  some 
cases  confined  to  the  shareholders,  in 
others  extended  to  all  patrons,  have 
been  established  principally  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  South.  Most  of  them  have 
resulted  from  the  activity  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  the  Sovereigns  of  Indus- 
try, or  later,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and 
have  been  almost  uniformly  successful. 
But  while  their  aim  is  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  classes,  they  only 
indirectly  affect  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capital. 

Productive  cooperation,  on  the  other 
hand,  aims  to  do  away  with  the  capital- 
ist, or  rather  to  combine  the  capitalist 
and  laborer  in  one  person.  Two  classes 
of  these  institutions  are  included  in  the 
studies,  the  first  being  really  more  of  a 
joint  stock  company,  where  the  shares 
are  held  by  the  laborers.  In  these  organ- 
izations, the  laborer  appears  in  the  dou- 
ble capacity  of  capitalist  and  laborer,  re- 
ceiving wages  for  his  labor,  and  dividends 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested  by 
him.  This  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
case  of  cooperation,  but  is  an  extension 
of  the  benefits  of  corporate  activity. 

The  truly  productive  cooperative  en- 
terprises are  those  in  which  the  capital 
is  furnished  by  the  laborers,  but  the 
profits  are  divided  either  per  capita,  or 
pro  rata,  according  to  wages.  These  in- 
stitutions are  similar  in  general  organi- 
zation, but  differ  somewhat  in  details . 
Some  allow  a  certain  dividend  for  capi- 
tal before  the  profits  are  divided  ;  others 
divide  the  profits  between  capital  and 
labor  in  the  proportion  that  the  paid-in 
capital  bears  to  the  annual  pay-roll. 
Nearly  all  provide  for  a  sinking  fund  to 
guard  against  emergencies.  In  New 
York,  the  solidarity  associations  carry 
out  the  idea  that  interest  on  capital  is 
wrong.  The  capital  is  paid  in,  but  bears 
no  interest.     After  the  lapse  of  a  year 


or  two,  it  is  to  be  paid  back  from  the 
profits,  a  sinking  fund  being  created  for 
the  purpose. 

In  the  establishment  of  these  coopera- 
tive enterprises,  the  Knights  of  Labor 
have  been  peculiarly  active,  particularly 
in  the  eastern  and  northwestern  States. 
In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  first  incen- 
tive has  been  a  strike  or  lockout,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  laborers  to  find  some- 
thing to  do.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  companies  have  generally  been 
obliged  to  commence  with  inadequate 
capital ;  and  the  first  year  has  been  one 
of  hardship  and  suffering.  But  the  la- 
borers have  found  in  the  steady  employ- 
ment offered  a  sufficient  recompense* 
and  have  been  willing,  when  necessary,, 
to  give  up  the  profits,  and  sometimes 
even  a  part  of  their  wages. 

This  ability  to  continue  without  prof- 
its has  given  some  of  the  cooperatives 
an  advantage  over  the  "boss"  shops, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
have  been  uniformly  successful.     Igno- 
rance  and    jealousy   have   undermined 
many  of   the   cooperative    efforts,  and 
have  brought  them  to  premature  failure. 
The  inability  of  some  laborers  to  under- 
stand why  others  should  receive  higher 
wages  than  themselves  has  precipitated 
internal  dissension  ;  the  absence  of  ex- 
ecutive ability  has  caused  disaster. 

But  in  spite  of  these  things,  the  co- 
operative efforts  have  been  in  many 
cases  strikingly  successful,  and  have 
brought  to  the  cooperatives  better  re- 
turns for  their  work  than  they  have 
been  able  to  get  otherwise.  The  system 
of  compelling  them  to  save  by  retaining 
a  part  of  their  wages  and  all  their  divi- 
dends until  their  contribution  to  the 
capital  stock  is  made  up,  has  enforced 
habits  of  economy  and  thrift,  while  the 
necessary  morality  of  their  relations  has 
developed  the  moral  sense. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the 
co-operative  companies  have  been  about 
as  uniformly  successful  as  ordinary  busi- 
ness enterprises.    When  it  is  considered 
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that  nine  in  every  ten  business  men  fail, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cooperative  enterprises 
should  make  a  better  showing.  And  the 
cooperative  stores  have  had  some  ele- 
ments in  their  favor.  They  have  at- 
tracted the  naturally  industrious  and 
thrifty  among  the  laborers,  for  the  idle 
and  dissolute  are  weeded  out  during  the 
struggles  of  the  first  year,  and  are  not 
admitted  afterwards.  Besides  this,  they 
have  enjoyed  in  those  cases  where  they 
have  been  successful  the  benefit  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  good  organizer.  A  suc- 
cessful organizer  is  sufficiently  rare  to 
command  and  deserve  high  wages,  but 
in  most  cases  they  have  been  willing  to 
perform  this  higher  class  of  labor  for 
about  the  same  remuneration  received 
by  the  laborers.  If  cooperation  is  to  be 
more  widely  extended,  the  necessity  of 
paying  good  wages  for  superintendence 
will  have  to  be  recognized. 

In  regard  to  the  branches  of  industry 
where  cooperation  is  most  successful,  it 
is  significant  that  the  most  prosperous 
cooperative  enterprises  are  in  those 
branches  of  business,  where  labor  is  rel- 
atively of  more  importance  than  capital, 
and  where  the  simplicity  of  the  business 
places  all  nearly  upon  the  same  level. 
The  most  successful  cooperative  enter- 
prises are  among  the  coopers,  plumbers, 
boot  and  shoe  makers,  furniture  makers, 
and  coal  miners. 

The  weakness  of  cooperation  in  a  wide 
application  is  the  necessity  for  effective 
management,  and  this  is  met  by  the  sys- 
tem of  profit  sharing.  Here  the  laborer 
does  not  contribute  to  the  capital,  and 
has  no  voice  in  the  management.  He 
has  an  interest  in  the  business,  however, 
through  the  division  of  profits.  A  very 
interesting  account  of  profit  sharing, 
both  in  its  theory  and  practice,  is  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  N.  P.  Gilman  in  his  book.1 

Mr.  Gilman  presents  a  very  thorough 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  system  with 

!Profit  Sharing  Between  Employer  and  Employee. 
Bv  N.  P.  Gilman.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     1880. 


the  Maison  Le  Clair  in  France,  and  the 
admirable  results  of  that  experiment. 
The  system  has  spread  widely,  and  the 
various  applications  in  Europe,  England, 
and  this  country  are  described.  The 
experience  has  shown  that  the  profits 
have  increased  sufficiently  to  give  the 
laborer  a  handsome  return  in  addition  to 
his  wages,  while  the  profits  of  the  cap- 
italist have  not  been  decreased,  but  the 
experiments  have  not,  perhaps,  been  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  determine  wheth- 
er this  better  showing  results  from  the 
system,  or  from  the  ability  of  those  con- 
cerns that  have  adopted  it. 

In  this  country,  the  Peace  Dale  Man- 
ufacturing Company  introduced  the  sys- 
tem in  its  woolen  mills  in  1878.  In  1879- 
80,  and  1880-1,  the  dividend  was  5  per 
cent ;  in  1881-2  and  1882-3, the  dividend 
was  3  per  cent.  Since  that  time,  the  con- 
dition of  the  woolen  industry  has  not 
been  such  as  to  admit  of  dividends,  but 
the  system  is  yet  valid.  The  Norriton 
Woolen  Mills  of  Pennsylvania  adopted 
the  system  in  1887,  and  declared  that 
their  output  had  been  increased  during 
the  year  from  8  to  10  per  cent  solely  on 
this  account.  The  Pillsbury  Flouring 
Mills  of  Minneapolis  announced  the 
scheme  in  1882,  and  paid  a  bonus  of 
nearly  33  per  cent  to  about  one-quarter 
of  their  employes.  In  the  first  three 
years,  a  total  bonus  of  $  125,000  was  paid. 
In  1888,  a  bonus  of  $40,000  was  paid. 

Particulars  are  given  of  twenty-eight 
other  firms  that  have  adopted  the  sys- 
tem, located  in  New  York,  Cleveland, 
Auburn,  Me.,  Lynn,  Brockton,  Lake 
Village,  N.  H.,  Boston,  Worcester,  Cam- 
bridge, Chicago,  Montclair,  Detroit, 
Ivorydale,  Ohio,  Philadelphia,  Stamford, 
St.  Louis,  Providence,  Dolgeville,  N. 
Y.,  and  Toledo.  From  the  location  of 
the  firms,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  system 
has  been  more  generally  adopted  in  New 
England  and  New  York  than  elsewhere. 

The  testimony  of  these  firms  is  uni- 
versally favorable  to  the  system  ;  they 
find    the    employes   more    industrious, 
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more  interested  in  the  business,  and  the 
profits  resulting  from  saving  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  improved  quality  of  workman- 
ship have  fully  made  up  the  amount  of 
the  bonus,  even  in  years  when  slack  bus- 
iness has  decreased  profits.  The  system 
is  perhaps  not  a  complete  solution  of 
the  labor  question,  but  it  is  a  long  step 
in  that  direction.     Its  weakness  is  that 


it  must  be  brought  about  by  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  employer,  but  the  ben- 
efits to  him  are  sufficiently  direct  to  en- 
courage the  hope  that  it  will  be  more 
generally  adopted  ;  and  Mr.  Gilman's 
book  will  do  much  toward  familiarizing 
the  public  with  it,  and  popularizing  it 
among  those  who  are  the  employers  of 
labor. 


ETC. 


The  three-year  proposition  at  Harvard  has  rath- 
er startled  college  people  throughout  the  country. 
President  Eliot  had  been  talking  about  it  for  some 
time,  but  it  was  not  realized  that  he  proposed  mak- 
ing a  serious  proposal  of  such  a  change  so  soon.  In 
the  face  of  the  complaint  that  most  American  de- 
grees mean  less  than  they  should,  it  certainly  seems 
at  first  sight  very  reactionary  to  suggest  giving  a  de- 
gree after  a  three  years'  course.  Of  course,  such  a 
suggestion  does  not  come  from  such  men  frivolously; 
their  reasons  must  be  worth  weighing.  Neverthe- 
less, President  Eliot  has  never  been  known  in  the 
country  as  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  educa- 
tion for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  making  of  the  man 
more  than  the  equipping  of  the  man. 

The  reason  given  for  the  proposed  change  is  that 
the  age  of  matriculation  has  risen  so  much  of  late 
years,  that  the  graduate  is  put  at  a  disadvantage  by 
his  late  entrance  on  business  or  professional  life. 
Probably  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  is  none  too  old, 
intrinsically  considered,  for  a  man  to  begin  to  prac- 
tice a  profession,  or  twenty- three  or  twenty-four  to 
enter  business;  certainly,  it  is  good  evolutionary 
science  that  the  later  specialization  begins,  the  high- 
er the  final  result,  even  though  the  less  the  immedi- 
ate efficiency.  But  the  exigencies  of  life  allow  few 
men  to  complete  their  education  in  the  best  manner, 
and  no  doubt  many  are  unable  to  postpone  their  en- 
trance upon  what  is  technically  known  as  "  an  active 
life,"  —  i.  e.,  a  money-earning  one  —  until  they  are 
ideally  fitted  for  it.  Moreover,  the  limitations  of  the 
man  count  for  much  ;  it  is  not  everyone  who  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  general  training  after  he  is  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  years  old  :  his  interest  in  things  of  the 
mind  flags,  his  power  of  pure  thought  seems  to 
reach  its  end.  Only  a  minority,  perhaps,  can  be 
held  to  pure  education  as  long  as  the  best  minds 
would  prefer.  The  irresistible  tendency  to  make  the 
ast  year  of  c  ollege  almost  purely  elective,  and  the 


disposition  to  specialize  in  it  with  direct  reference  to 
the  future  profession,  seems  to  indicate  that  this  may 
be  so.  If  it  is,  —  if  three  years  is  all  that  can  be 
given  in  the  way  of  liberal  education,  and  the  fourth 
year  is  going  to  be  smuggled  over  into  the  service  of 
special  education  in  any  case, —  it  may  be  best  to  let 
the  degree  accord  with  the  fact.  If  placing  the  de- 
gree at  the  close  of  the  third  year  would  simply  lift 
out  from  the  fourth  all  who  have  exhausted  their  in- 
tellectual impulse,  while  those  who  now  take  the 
fourth  year  with  profit  would  remain  as  graduate 
students,  there  would,  at  least,  be  no  harm  done  ; 
and  President  Eliot  believes  that  the  number  who 
entered  for  the  baccalaureate  course  would  be  cor- 
respondingly increased  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
had  to  give  up  only  three  years,  instead  of  four. 
These  chances,  one  way  and  the  other,  deserve  con- 
sideration. We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  is  as 
yet  sufficiently  informed  about  them  to  justify  such 
radical  action  as  cutting  down  the  course  one-fourth. 
It  should  be  known  how  many  young  men  are  leav- 
ing the  colleges  before  the  completion  of  the  course, 
to  enter  business  or  professional  life  ;  how  many 
practically  begin  their  specialties  in  the  senior  year  ; 
whether  there  are  enough  men  now  going  through 
the  four  years'  course,  and  then  the  professional 
schools,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  professions ;  and  a 
dozen  more  such  statistical  facts,  — collected,  more- 
over, not  with  reference  to  Harvard  alone,  but  to 
the  whole  country. 

But  we  believe  that  the  true  key  to  the  whole 
question  lies  in  a  totally  different  quarter.  We  are 
by  no  means  the  first  to  suggest  that  it  is  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  No  one  who  has  ever  matriculated 
at  college  can  be  unaware  that  the  preparation  re- 
quired by  even  the  severest  college  may  be  met  at 
sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  if  there 
were  not  so  much  time  lost  in  the  earlier  years,  — 
not  so  much  in  the  high  school  as  in  the  grammar 
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School  period.  It  is  a  very  common  notion,  to  be 
sure,  that  even  if  a  boy  can  pass  the  matriculation 
requirements  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  his  mind  is 
not  sufficiently  mature  to  profit  by  college  studies  ; 
but  this  notion  ignores  the  fact  that  the  years  from 
sixteen  to  nineteen  must  be  passed  somehow,  in  some 
occupation,  and  few  would  say  that  they  are  more 
advantageously  passed  in  drawing  out,  year  after 
year,  the  occupations  of  a  high  school,  than  in  clinch- 
ing with  the  more  inspiring  and  manlier  work  of  col- 
lege. "  The  question  is  not  what  the  boy  will  make 
of  the  studies  :  it  is  what  they  will  make  of  him." 
It  is  curious  to  notice  that  no  one  thinks  the  last 
year  of  a  high  school  is  too  mature  for  a  girl  or  boy 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  ;  many  think  the  first  year  of 
a  college  too  mature  for  the  same  girl  or  boy  three 
months  later  ;  and  yet  the  two  are  supposed  to  con- 
nect in  an  unbroken  course. 

Now  herein  we  believe  is  the  secret  of  the  trou- 
ble. Up  to  the  college  line,  education  is  conducted 
in  a  different  spirit  and  by  a  different  sort  of  people 
from  what  is  met  the  instant  the  matriculate  crosses 
that  line.  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  for  the  Century 
Magazine,  shortly  before  his  death,  a  very  instructive 
article  on  what  he  regarded  as  the  prime  defect  of 
American  public  schools,  — their  separation  from  the 
university  and  university  spirit.  They  are  moulded 
by  the  average  judgment  of  the  people,  their  curri- 
cula made,  their  work  inspected,  their  teachers  chos- 
en by  officials  usually  directly  elective  ;  in  any  event, 
not  controlled  from  the  universities.  The  conditions 
of  the  lower  schools  do  not  attract  the  same  men 
that  so  inspired  the  universities  ;  the  distinctions  and 
amenities  of  scholarship  do  not  reach  them  ;  and  the 
circles  of  higher  scholarship  rarely  take  an  interest 
in  them.  In  the  case  of  the  public  schools,  the 
blight  of  politics  is  rarely  far  from  them.  Not  infre- 
quently the  higher  educational  spirit  and  method  do 
make  their  way  into  the  high  schools,  with  individu- 
al teachers,  and  then  the  break  in  continuity  occur 
between  these  and  the  grammar  schools,  where  waste 
of  time  and  delay  of  intellectual  development  occurs 
we  may  say,  invariably.  Probably  nothing  would  go 
so  far  to  better  this  as  an  awakening  of  sympathy  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  universities  toward  the 
lower  schools.  If  the  great  force  of  Harvard  could 
be  turned  in  this  direction,  it  would,  we  are  con- 
winced,  not  only  solve  President  Eliot's  difficulty 
about  late  graduation,  but  bring  a  thousand  other 
good  results. 

Bellamy's  Nationalism  and  Peruvian 
Nationalism. 

Editor  Overland  Monthly  : 

With  your  permission,  I  desire  to  add  a  word 
concerning  Mr.  Hittell's  article,  "Looking  Back- 
ward in  Peru, "  which  personally  I  enjoyed  very  much, 
it  was  so  well  written.  I  do  not  presume  that  the 
past  condition  of  Peru  as  there  given  was  calculated 
to  be  presented  to  the  public  as  an  illustration  of  the 


state  to  which  the  proposal  of  national  organization 
of  industry  now  before  this  country  would  bring  us 
if  applied,  yet  some  readers  might  so  take  it. 

Whether  the  picture  of  Peru,  as  presented  by  Mr. 
llittell,  represents  or  misrepresents  Nationalism  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  it  certainly  does  not  rep. 
resent  Nationalism  as  I  conceive  it.  In  Peru,  as 
pictured  (correctly,  I  have  no  doubt;,  the  initiation 
and  direction  of  work  came  from  a  limited  ^hered- 
itary, permanent  and  pri  vileged  class,  down  to  the 
people  ;  but  under  the  national  organization  of  in- 
dustry now  proposed  for  adoption  the  world  over, 
eventually  the  power  of  government  would  reside  in 
all  the  people,  men  a  nd  women  equally  j  and  in  its 
expression  toward  action  would  proceed  from  them 
upward  to  a  few  public  servants,  having  little,  if  any, 
initiative,  limited  powers,  who  were  but  temporarily 
in  office,  and  subject  to  recall  or  suspension  at  any 
time ;  whether  elected  at  stated  intervals,  or  holding 
upon  good  behavior. 

In  one  case  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  governed, 
in  the  other  they  would  govern.      The  difference,  I 
think,  is  important  in  its  effect  upon  both  personal 
character  and  national  power  of  resistance. 
Very  respectfully, 

Frank  P.  Cook  . 
San  Francisco,  June  24. 

The  State  Debt  Decision. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Overland  : 

While  the  late  David  S.  Terry  was  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  a  case  was  sub- 
mitted, involving  the  question  whether  those  State 
warrants  issued  after  a  debt  of  $300,000  had  been 
piled  up  were  constitutional.  All  the  justices  who 
were  called  upon  to  participate  in  the  decision  then 
held  some  of  the  warrants  in  question,  and  after  they 
agreed  to  declare  all  the  later  warrants  illegal,  Terry 
was  advised  to  sell  his  scrip  before  it  should  be  dis- 
credited and  diminished  in  market  value  by  the 
publication  of  the  opinion.  He  indignantly  refused  ; 
and  holding  his  warrants,  joined  in  the  decision  which 
took  money  out  of  his  pocket. 

Was  his  action  in  this  matter  honorable  ?  Was  it 
consistent  with  the  general  rule,  that  a  judge  must 
not  render  a  decision  on  a  point  in  which  he  is  pe- 
cuniarily interested  ?  I  think  it  was  ;  but  as  a  differ- 
ent opinion  has  been  expressed  privately,  the  question 
may  deserve  some  remarks. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  rule  is  to  prevent  the 
judge  from  deciding  for  his  own  profit  ;  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  implies  that  he  should 
transfer  to  another  tribunal  the  case  in  which  he  is 
pecuniarily  interested.  But  the  suit  involving  the 
validity  of  the  surplus  of  the  State  debt  was  of  an 
exceptional  character.  It  could  not  be  transferred 
to  any  other  court.  Terry  and  his  associates  might 
have  resigned  to  make  room  for  other  justices,  but 
their  successors  would  have  been  entitled  to  warrants 
before  they  could  render  a  decision  ;  so  the  change  of 
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judges  would  not  have  helped  the  matter.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  limiting  the  State  debt  to 
$300,000  was  plain.  The  violation  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  legislature  and  the  State  Controller,  in  issuing 
warrants  to  an  amount  much  exceeding  the  limited 
sum,  was  proved  by  the  public  records  in  the  most 
unquestionable  manner.  It  seemed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  that  they  must  either  declare  the  surplus  debt 
void,  ofthey  must  refuse  to  render  a  decision.  But 
such  a  refusal  would  throw  the  official  business  of  the 
State  into  prolonged  confusion.  It  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  and  pernicious  forms  of 
repudiation.  Public  confidence  and  the  State  credit 
would   have   been   very   seriously   injured.      There 


would  have  been  no  legal  basis  on  which  the  State 
finances  could  be  brought  into  an  orderly  condition. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  decision,  declaring  the  sur- 
plus debt  unconslitutional  would  be  relatively  a 
small  evil.  It  would  be  a  cause  of  moderate  pecuni- 
ary loss  to  some  few  persons,  and  would  supply  a 
motive  and  make  the  opportunity  for  a  needed  reform. 
The  people  and  the  legislature  would  have  no  reason 
for  longer  delay.  Such  a  decision  was  rendered,  and 
it  was  promptly  followed  by  a  constitutional  assump- 
tion of  the  surplus  debt.  The  financial  credit  of  the 
State  at  home  and  abroad  was  restored.  Judge  Terry 
had  many  faults,  but  his  decision  in  the  State  debt 
case  was  not  one  of  them. 

John  S.  Hit  tell. 
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Some  Evolution  Books. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  books 1  will  cre- 
ate a  stir  in  the  Church.  The  first  to  be  spoken  of, 
Rev.  Howard  McGueary's  book, 1  is  the  most  straight- 
forward and  outspoken  attack  on  traditionalism  we 
have  yet  seen  from  one  who  is  himself  a  professed 
Christian  and  a  clergyman.  All  of  them  are,  to  say 
the  least,  unmistakable  signs  of  the  times. 

The  author  first  describes  the  crisis.  He  shows 
that  while  modern  thought  has  been  progressing  rap- 
idly along  many  lines,  theological  dogmas  have  re- 
tained their  original  form,  with  so  slight  modification 
that  now  the  two  are  in  violent  antagonism.  There 
must  shortly  come  a  great  revolution  in  Christian 
thought, — a  reconstruction  of  Christian  theology  on 
a  more  rational  bisis.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to 
suggest  some  of  the  lines  along  which  the  recon- 
struction must  proceed. 

Without  assuming  any  great  credit  for  originality, 
the  author  brings  together,  and  arrays  with  telling 
effect,  arguments  against  traditional  views,  drawn 
from  many  sources,  but  mainly  from  science,  and  es- 
pecially the  theory  of  evolution,  and  from  modern 
criticism.  These  are  presented  in  plain  language 
and  forcible  style  The  results  arrived  at  are  not 
very  different  from  those  of  Heber  Newton  and 
others  ;  but  our  author  alone  among  popular  writers 
gives  an  outline  of  the  grounds  on  which  these  results 
rest. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  book,  we  mention  some 
of  the  important  subjects  treated.  In  Part  I,  we 
have,  Origin  of  Man ;  Age  of  the  Human  Race ; 
Man's  Primitive  Condition,  etc.  In  Part  II,  The 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  Credibility  of  Miracles ;  The 
Authorship  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible  ;   The  Theory 

1  The  Evolution  of  Man  and  of  Christianity.  By  Rev. 
Howard  McGueary. 


lous  birth  and  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and 
attempts  to  explain  how  these  traditions  naturally 
arose.  He  thinks  the  post  mortem  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  his  sorrowing  disciples,  like  his  subsequent 
appearance  to  Paul,  was  spiritual,  n  ot  bodily.  He 
utterly  rejects  the  view  of  the  atone  ment  that  makes 
it  a  vicarious  penalty.  Immortality  as  a  continuance 
of  self-conscious  personality  he  accepts,  but  not  as 
resurrection  of  the  body.  We  need  hardly  add  that 
heaven  and  hell  are  for  him  spiritual  conditions, 
not  places,  and  everla  sting  punishment  not  only  ir- 
rational but  also  unscriptural. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  all  this  is  set  down  in  an 
iconoclastic  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  deep 
religious  and  reverent  spirit  pervading  the  whole 
book,  and  especially  is  his  adoration  of  the  person  of 
of  Inspiration  ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement ; 
Heaven  and  Hell  ;  Resurrection  of  the  Bod}' ;  Im- 
mortality, etc. 

He  holds  that  man,  body  and  soul,  came  by  evo- 
lution from  lower  animals  ;  that  the  race  has  existed 
on  the  earth  much  longer  than  traditionalists  allow  ; 
that  his  primitive  condition  was  little  removed  from 
pure  animalism,  instead  of  the  lofty  ideal  usually 
imagined.  The  Bibje  he  regards  not  as  itself  a  ver- 
bal revelation,  but  as  a  record  of  a  progressive  reve- 
lation in  the  spirit  of  man.  It  is  a  revelation  in  the 
sense  that  all  great  and  good  books  are  a  revelation, 
only  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other.  The  Divin- 
ity of  Christ  Jesus  also  is  like  the  Divinity  (Divine 
image)  in  every  man,  only  in  Him  in  superlative 
degree  ;  miracles  he  doas  not  accept  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Christ's  healings  he  thinks  come  under  the 
category  of  faith  cures  and  mind  cures,  only  his 
great  personality  was  far  more  efficient  in  this  re- 
spect. The  dead  said  to  have  been  raised  in  some 
cases  were  not  really  dead,  but  in  a  trance ;  in  other 
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cases  were  the  result  of  exaggerations  of  redacteurs 
of  early  traditions.  He  discredits  both  the  miracu- 
Jesus,  as  the  ideal  —  the  Divine  man  —  sincere  and 
deep.  Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  he  thinks  to 
destroy  Christianity,  but  only  to  purify  it. 

The  book  cannot  but  interest  all  who  have  begun 
to  think  on  these  great  subjects.  Such  books  are  an 
intellectual  leaven  which  must  work.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  one  is  good  leaven. 

Little  less  bold  in  his  language  than  Mr.  McQuea- 
ry,  and  probably  quite  as  radical  in  his  thought,  is  the 
Rev.  Myron  Adams,  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church  of  Rochester.  In  The  Continuous  Creation^ 
he  publishes  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  to  his  flock, 
wherein  he  seeks  to  justify  to  man  the  ways  of  the 
immanent  and  law-abi  ling  God  of  evolution.  He 
declares  with  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger,  that  the 
''showing  the  possibility  of  thinking  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  evolution,  and  also  as  Christian  believers," 
is  "the  most  imperative  work  now  pressing  upon 
religious  teichers  who  are  able  to  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  who  would  serve  their  day  and  gen- 
eration." 

To  this  task  he  sets  himself  with  great  and  reverent 
zeal,  and,  it  may  be  said,  with  a  success  that  will 
satisfy  many  minds.  For  in  spite  of  the  oft  repeated 
story  of  the  inroads  made  by  science  on  cherished  be- 
lief, seemingly  with  destructive  hand,  but  really  with 
an  emancipating  and  purifying  touch,  there  are  mul- 
titudes today  who  fear  and  dread  the  effect  on  the 
church  of  truth  as  it  is  in  science.  Such  persons,  it 
would  seem,  are  as  little  logical  as  one  who  on  a 
railroad  car  should  object  to  the  emp  loyee  that  goes 
along  the  train  and  taps  on  the  wheels  to  see  if  they 
are  sound.  "  These  wheels  have  carried  me  safely 
•so  far  ;  I  am  satisfied  to  trust  in  them  Don't  strike 
them  ;  I'm  a  little  afraid  you  may  find  a  flaw." 

But  Mr.  Adams  and  a  large  and  increasing  com- 
pany of  Christian  men  are  giving  unfeigned  welcome 
to  the  results  of  research,  only  too  glad  to  have  any 
wheel  that  rings  false  taken  out,  an  d  confident  that 
for  every  one  so  removed  there  will  be  found  a  better 
nd  a  sounder  substitute.     So  the  great  train  goes 

,  and  the  only  faithless  ones  are  they  who  fear  that 
Olill  break  down. 

ers^  not  necessary  to  give  here,  if  it  were  possible 
a^pppspace  allowed,  the  l:ne  of  Mr.  Adams's  argu- 
mei,  ,.  jt  no  one  will  regret  a  reading  of  the  book 
itself,  .  'tis  well  written,  clear,  honest,  reverent 
and  insPlza-L. 

Less  in~>F  lilting,  because  it  is  less  homogeneous,  is 
the  volume,  Evolution,2  made  up  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association.  Men 
of  many  minds  contribute  to  this  book,  from  Starr 
H.  Nichols,  who  rejoices  in  being  an  absolute  ma- 

^The,  Continuous  Creation.  By  the  Rev.  Myron 
Adams,  Boston,  1889  :  Houghton,'  Mifflin  &  Co.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

2Evolution.     Boston  :  James  H.  West.  1889. 
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terialist,  to  Rabbi  Gustav  Gottheil,  who  stands  as 
ambassador  from  the  (rod  of  Abraham,  and  Profes- 
sor Jerome  Allen,  who  proclaimed  himself  a  staunch 
Presbyterian.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  truth  of  Professor 
Le  Conte's  statement,  that  among  students  of  science 
there  is  no  longer  a  school  of  evolutionists,  any  more 
than  there  is  a  school  of  gravitationists,  that  men  of 
so  diverse  opinions  and  predilections  should  meet  on 
the  common  ground  of  belief  in  evolution. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  ambitious  :  it  opens  with 
biographical  lectures  on  Spencer  and  Darwin,  and 
then  takes  up  evolution  systematically,  with  lectures 
on  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system,  of  the  earth,  of 
vegetable  life,  of  animal  life,  of  man,  of  mind,  of  so- 
ciety, of  theology,  of  morals,  proofs  of  evolution,  its 
relation  to  religious  thought,  its  philosophy,  and  its 
effect  on  the  coming  civilization.  These  are  each 
followed  by  an  abstract  of  the  discussion  which  it 
evoked.  Being  the  work  of  so  many  hands,  and  each 
man  being  required  to  handle  his  theme,  however 
large,  in  an  hour's  lecture,  there  is  much  inequality 
of  value  and  interest  in  the  book.  At  times,  how- 
ever, the  reader  is  strongly  held,  as  for  instance,  by 
Dr.  Janes's  story  of  the  creation  of  the  earth,  Pro- 
fessor Cope's"  Descent  of  Man,"  Parshall's  ''Proofs 
of  Evolution,"  and,  more  perhaps  than  all,  by  Rev. 
John  W.  Chadwick's  eloquent  words  on  the  relation 
of  the  evolution  doctrine  to  God  and  immortality. 

In  speaking  of  these  books  on  evolution  let  us  add 
a  reference  to  another  book,  in  which  there  is  much 
said  of  evolution,  though  philosophy  is  its  main  top- 
ic. This  is  Judge  Holmes's  Realistic  Idealism  in 
Philosophy  Itself?  This  author  is  an  extreme  Hege- 
lian and  his  book  is  not  intended  for  beginners  To 
one  who  has  not  "learned  the  great  language  "  of 
idealism,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  entity,  is- 
ity,  substrate  somewhat,  thing  in  itself,  essentity , 
essence,  and  a  dozen  other  words,  to  express  shades 
of  thought  about  an  existence.  Profane  persons, 
however,  are  not  like  to  need  any  "  Procul  "  to  warn 
them  away  from  the  book.  Its  aspect  of  solidity,  its 
thousand  pages  in  the  two  volumes,  its  page-long 
sentences,  and  its  unknown  jargon  (to  such  persons), 
will  prove  sufficient  barriers. 

Judge  Holmes  is  much  inclined  to  criticise  Dar- 
win for  not  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  ideal  types, 
according  to  which  architectonic  Nature  would  know 
how  to  produce  the  proper  variations  to  carry  on  the 
upward  process,  and  not  to  allow  such  variations  to 
be  immediately  swamped  in  the  inbreeding  with  the 
established  form.  This  latter  point,  it  would  seem, 
has  been  sufficiently  treated  of  by  Darwin  and  a  host 
of  his  followers,  and  the  former,  the  causes  of  vari- 
ation, has  been  given  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  is 
now  the  subject  of  a  vast  amount  of  research.  But 
it  is  useless,  however,  to  expect  the  results  of  such 

^Realistic  Idealism  in  Philosophy  Itself.  By  Nathan- 
iel Holmes  Vols.  2.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1888.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 
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labor  to  have  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  idealist 
philosopher,  who  is  able  by  his  dialectics  to  reason 
the  whole  matter  out  a  priori,  and  who  hardly  al- 
lows material  results  to  do  more  than  merely  illus- 
trate the  workings  of  pure  reason.  It  is  a  comfort, 
however,  to  find  that  both  of  these  schools  of  thought 
find  room  in  their  systems  for  a  reasonable  hope  of 
immortality,  albeit  each  denies  that  the  other  school 
can  possibly  do  so. 

Briefer  Notice. 

Mr.  L.  P.  McCarty,  whose  Annual  Statistician  is 
well  known,  ventures  into  a  new  field  in  the  little 
book  in  hand.1  He  embodies  in  it  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  matters  therapeutic  and  hygienic,  and 
evolves  from  these  observations  a  philosophy  of  long 
life.  The  cardinal  virtues,  according  to  this  system, 
are  regularity,  cleanliness,  temperance  (moderation), 
morality,  self-control.  The  most  important  of  these 
by  far  is  the  first.  A  man  that  drinks,  smokes, 
chews,  and  has  half  a  dozen  other  bad  habits,  so  he 
is  regular  and  moderate  in  the  indulgence  of  them, 
stands  a  better  chance  of  long  life  than  a  man  with 
none  of  these  faults,  who  eats  his  meals  at  irregular 
hours,  and  lunches  between  meals.  There  are  many 
good  things  in  the  book,  and  some  ridiculous  ones  ; 
as  the  cure  for  warts,  saturating  them  three  times  a 
week  for  three  weeks  with  the  saliva  of  a  person  of 
positive  magnetism,  not  a  member  of  the  family. 
The  main  difficulty  about  the  book,  as  about  all  such 
books,  is  that  it  is  not  usually  ignorance  that  causes 
men  to  do  unhealthful  things,  but  heedlessness,  and 
the  scoffer  may  well  claim  that  if  he  should  try  to 
consider  and  put  in  practice  all  Mr.  McCarty's  ad- 
vice, there  would  be  left  no  time  for  any  other  duties 
or  pleasures  of  life. We  should  apologize  to  Doc- 
tor Prudden  for  mentioning  his  Story  of  the  Bacterial 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  previous  book,  —  the 
grade  of  the  two  being  vastly  different.  Doctor 
Prudden  speaks  with  authority  in  his  subject,  and  is 
thoroughly  scientific,  although  this  book  is  some- 
times a  little  too  evidently  "  written  down  "  to  the 
lay  comprehension.  His  account  of  the  tribes  of 
bacteria,  and  the  transmission  of  zym  otic  diseases, 
makes  the  reader  resolve  to  have  all  his  food  and 
water  boiled,  and  to  entertain  a  regret  that  he  can't 
have  himself  boiled,  too.  But  there  is  a  great  glow 
of  hope  in  the  doctor's  prediction  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  will  enable  us  to  exterminate  certain  dis- 
ease-breeding bacteria  as  completely  as  we  extermin- 
ate  wild  beasts  and  rattlesnakes  in  thickly  settled 

communities. Mrs.  Leland  was  a  forerunner  of 

Nelly   Bly  and  Elizabeth    Bisland    in  circling    the 
world  in  the  character  of  the  unprotected  female,  ex- 

1  A  New  Philosophy:  Health,  Happiness,  and  Lon- 
gevity. By  L.  P.  McCarty.  San  Francisco :  Carson  & 
Co.     1890. 

2  The  Story  of  the  Bacteria.  By  T.  Mitchell  Prudden, 
M.  D.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1889. 

3  A  Woman's  Journey  around  the  World  Alone.  By 
Lilian  Leland.  New  York  :  The  American  News  Com- 
pany.    1890. 


cept  that  she  did  not  make  speed  her  object.  Pier 
journey,  in  1884,  was  taken  for  health,  and  her  book 
is  largely  her  journal  on  the  trip.  She  goes  from 
place  to  place,  secure  from  insult  and  harm  by  her 
resolute  refusal  to  seem  to  see  anything  that  is  un- 
pleasant, has  much  enjoyment  by  the  way,  and 
makes  many  shrewd  observations.  Her  tastes,  how- 
ever, are  hopelessly  and  aggressively  philistme.  She 
scoffs  at  the  old  masters  on  sight,  and  always  prais- 
es modern  work.  She  likes  Chinese  music  ;  says 
more  of  the  handsome  stage  driver  she  went  in  with 
than  of  Yo  Semite  Valley,  and  in  many  ways  shows 
a  little  touch  of  the  common  in  her  way  of  looking  at 

things. Mr.  Ward's  book,  The  Church  in  Modern 

Society,*  is,  another  plea  for  Christian  unity.  It  is  a 
good  sign  when  strong  and  earnest  men  in  many 
communions  set  before  their  friends  as  a  fixed  object 
the  unity  of  all  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  There 
have  been  no  very  tangible  results,  it  may  be  said,  to 
the  work  of  Gladden  -and  others  in  this  direction, 
but  the  leaven  is  working,  and  tangible  results  will 
come  in  due  time.  As  yet,  even  the  men  who  write 
on  the  theme,  and  evidently  hold  it  near  to  their 
hearts,  have  not  outgrown  the  desire  that  the  united 
church  may  be  as  nearly  like  their  own  church  as 
possible.  Gladden's  unity  churches  were  Congrega- 
tional, and  now  Mr.  Ward  is  confident  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  will  be  found  broad 
enough  to  gather  all  the  others  into  her  fold.  Nev- 
ertheless, such  books  do  good  in  promoting  charity 
between  different  bodies  of  Christians,  and  a  greater 

readiness  to   co-operate  for   the   common   end. 

Mr.  Phyfe's  philological  work  is  too  well  known 
to  need  much  introduction  to  reading  Americans. 
The  book  before  us5  is  intended  as  a  complete  hand- 
book of  the  difficulties  of  English  pronunciation,  and 
includes  in  these  the  orthoepy  of  a  multitude  of  prop- 
er names  from  many  languages.  Of  course,  any  read- 
er in  looking  over  its  pages  will  find  many  words 
that  it  would  seem  impossible  for  any  person  that 
considers  punctuation  at  all  to  mispronounce  ;  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  hardly  necessary,  one  would  think,  to 
caution  us  to  sound  the  d  in  rind.  Other  pronuncia 
tions  given  seem  finical  and  affected.  But  Mr.  Phv 
has  his  reasons  in  every  case,  and  no  one  had  bt  ' 
depart  from  his  pronunciations  without  cautio-')m 
considerable  acquaintance  with  good  speakc  ^  - 
Graphic  Sketches  of  the  West6  is  a  loose  a  ve1hy 
description  of  travels  in  California,  Utah  v'e.  ie^olor 
ado.  It  is  made  up  from  a  series  of  newr l0n  10  letters 
previously  published  by  the  author,  an  ieve,y  strated 
with  stock  cuts  collected  for  the  purpos  As  litera- 
ture it  is  nothing,  but  as  a  guide  book  in  the  genera 
sense  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

4  The  Church  in  Modern  Society.  By  Julius  H.  Ward. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

5iooo  Words  often  Mispronounced.  By  William  H. 
P.  Phyfe.     New  York.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   188: 

6  Graphic  Sketches  of  the  West,  By  Henry  Brainarc 
Kent.     Chicago:     R.  R.  Donnellev  &  Sons.    1890. 
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THE  IRON  MOLDERS'  STRIKE. 

While  the  strike  has  become  the  most  A  table  published  by  the  United 
important  feature  of  the  struggle  be-  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
tween  labor  and  capital  in  this  country,  1887,  places  the  number  of  strikes  occur- 
it  had  not  acquired  any  prominence  in  ring  in  this  State  prior  to  that  date  at 
California  prior  to  the  present  important  107.  These  strikes  involved  8,203  labor- 
struggle  between  the  iron  molders  and  ers,  and  had  an  aggregate  duration  of 
the  foundrymen  in  San  Francisco.  1,058  days.  Of  these,  yy  were  success- 
Strikes  we  have  had  here,  some  of  them  ful,  29  unsuccessful,  and  1  partly  so. 
involving  a  considerable  number  of  labor-  The  loss  to  employees  was  $324,629,  that 
ers,  some  continuing  for  a  longtime,  but  of  the  employers,  $311,093.  Only  49  ot 
none  having  the  importance  of  the  pres-  these  strikes  are  classified  according  to 
ent  trouble.  Among  the  larger  strikes  causes  and  results,  and  from  these  we 
was  the  strike  of  employees  in  iron  works  obtain  the  following  tables  : 
in  1885,  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  in- 
volving 1,182  laborers.     An  account  of  '  strikes,     strikers 

this  strike  was  given  in  the  Overland  Wages 29          5,559 

Monthly,  Vol.  vi,  p.  35.     It  lasted  only  Unionism 8            356 

t en  days  and  was  successful.  The  strikes  , ^mpf,   e  1C .             A 

J                  .                  .11                  .  Miscellaneous 1 1                 650 

on  street  carsm  1886  involved  508  strik- 
ers, and  lasted  4,  144,  and  122  days  re-  RESULTS. 

^     _                                        J  successful.                  unsuccessful. 

spectively.     The   first,  declared  to  es-  strikes,     strikers,  strikes,  strikers. 

tablish   the   right   to    belong   to   labor    Wages 20  2,354  9       3,205 

organizations,  was  successful ;  the  other  Unionism  —      4            253          3          103 

two,  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  syn1Patnetlc--                                 1          150 

r    ,                                             °        ,    .        _.        ,  Miscellaneous.       6                 334             5             316 

ot  hours,  were  unsuccessful.     Readers 

will  remember  the  unsuccessful  attempts  From  these  tables  it  appears  that  while 

to  establish  omnibus  lines  in  opposition  the  largest  number  of  strikes  have  re- 

to  the  car  companies,  with  the  failure  of  suited  from  disputes  about  wages,  and 

which  the  strikes  died  out  in  April  and  the  larger  number  of  these  strikes  have 

May,  1887.     But  apart  from  these,  there  been  successful,  the  unsuccessfuTsJtrikes 

have  been  no  important  strikes  in  Cal-  of   this   class  have  involved  the  larger 

ifornia  in  the  past.  number  of  laborers. 
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Strikes  resulting  from  unionist  causes,  creased  percentage  of  successful  strikers. 
—  the  refusal  to  work  with  non-union  This  means  that  strikes  have  been  en- 
men,  etc., — have  been  below  the  average,  tered  upon  with  more  caution  than  was 
and  there  has  been  but  one  sympathetic  formerly  the  case. 

strike.     This  indicates  the  fact  that  the        The  same  story  is  told  by  the  statistics 

organization  of  labor  has  not  yet  been  showing  the  causes  of  strikes  : 
carried  in  this  State  to  the  point  that  it  1887.  1888. 

has  reached   in  the   East.     The  oldest  CAUSE-        strikes,  strikers,  strikes,  strikers. 

.    _,  PER  CENT.  PER  CENT.   PER  CENT.  PER  CENT 

unions  m  this  State  date  from  1853,  1865,  wages 62  62  55  68 

and  1868,  respectively,  and  these  unions  Unionism —    26  22  29  17 

are   not  among    the  strongest,    having  Sympathetic.  .812  2  8 

memberships  of  10,   165,  and  300.  Miscellaneous.       4  2  13  6 

Comparing  these  figures   with  those        For  purposes  of  comparison  we  may 

for  the  whole  country,  these  facts  appear  give  here  the  percentages  of  strikes  and 

more  prominently.    During  the  last  four  strikers  in  California  similarly  arranged, 

years  and  a  half,  there  have  been  an  av-  the  figures  being  for  five  years— 1882-6. 

erage  of  over  600  strikes  in  the  United  strikes,    strikers. 

States  each   year,  with   an   average  of  „1T  percent,   percent. 

..   J       '  *  r,  ,  Wages 60.6  82.7 

154,650  strikers,  or   about   258  to  each  Unionism I4  5  53 

strike.     Reduced  to  percentages  of  the  Sympathetic 2  2.3 

respective   populations,   this    indicates  Miscellaneous 22.9  9.7 

that  in  California  strikes  have  been  a        From  these  tw0  tables  it  appears  that 

little  less  than  one-fifth  as  numerous  as  while  California  shows  about  the  same 

in  the  whole  country,  while  the  average  average  of  strikes  for  wages,  the  number 

number  of  strikers  to  each   strike  has  involved   in  such   strikes   is    relatively 

been  about  one-third  the  average  for  the  much  larger>     The  unionist  strikes,  in- 

wnole  country.  eluding  those  regarding  apprentices,  are 

Following  the  analysis  of  these  figures  below  the  average  both  as  regards  strikes 

a  step  further,  we  find  the  following  re-  and    strikers,  as   are   the   sympathetic 

siuts  ■  strikes.     The  miscellaneous  strikes  are 

„     ,       P     .,  l886-         l88J:         l88S-  above  the  average  for  the  whole  country. 

Number  of  strikes. .  350  884  679  ™.  .  .  r  ,,         ,    .,  ^   , 

Number  of  strikers.  448,000     345,854     211,841  .    Thls  comparison  of  the  strikes  in  Cal- 

Per  cent  strikes  sue-  ifornia  with  those  for  the  whole  country 

cessful 20  42  38  indicates  two  things.     First,  the  strike, 

Per  cent  strikers  sue-  as  a  means  of  forcing  upon  the  attention 

cessful 2°  38  5°  of  the  employers  the  claims  of  labor,  has 

The  number  of  strikers  in  1889  was  made  considerable  advance ;  and  while 
210,000  ;  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  day  when  the  strike  will  give  place 
this  year,  176,192.  As  strikes  are  gen-  to  arbitration  is  yet  far  distant,  it  is  ap- 
erally  more  numerous  during  the  early  proaching.  This  result  has  been  brought 
part  of  the  year,  the  average  for  the  about  by  two  things.  Capital  has  be- 
whole  of  1890  will  probably  be  not  much  come  less  arbitrary  in  its  dealings  with 
above  that  of  the  two  previous  years,  labor,  and  the  laborers  have  become  far 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  number  of  less  unreasonable  in  their  demands, 
strikers  throughout  the  country  is  grow-  Education  has  made  rapid  progress  on 
ing  less.  It  also  appears  that  the  per-  both  sides,  but  at  a  terrible  cost  in  loss 
centage  of  successful  strikes  is  growing  of  production,  suffering  among  the  labor- 
greater,  and  that  success  has  been  gained  ing  classes,  and  bloodshed  where  the 
in  those  strikes  involving  the  larger  passion  and  bitterness  of  the  struggle 
number  of  strikers,  as  shown  by  the  in-  have  been  most  aroused. 
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The  second  indication  of  this  com- 
parison is  the  fact  that  in  this  State  the 
struggle  is  just  entering  upon  that  stage 
where  strikes  and  bitterness  of  feeling 
are  the  most  prominent  features.  While 
the  Eastern  States  are  slowly  passing 
out  of  the  era  of  strikes,  we  are  but  just 
entering  into  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  strike  of  the  iron  molders 
assumes  the  greatest  importance,  and 
deserves  the  most  careful  study. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  strike 
are   already   somewhat   familiar,  but   a 

I  review  of  them  will  be  valuable  as  the 
basis  of  any  conclusions.  Trouble  be- 
tween the  employers  and  employees  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industries  has  been 
continuous  throughout  the  country,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  industries  re- 
ceive higher  and  more  continuous  pro- 
tection by  the  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  them  to  pay  high  wages,  than 
almost  any  others  in  the  country,  and 
the  struggle  has  been  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous in  this  city.  It  was  largely  on 
account  of  such  troubles  that  the  Iron 
Molders'  Union  was  organized  as  early 
as  1873,  with  thirty  charter  members. 
The  organization  now  numbers  about 
475  members,  and  its  present  officers  are 
Joseph  F.  Valentine,  President ;  David 
Robertson,  Vice-President  ;  Richard 
Burnett,  Recording  Secretary  ;  J.  S.  Col- 
lins, Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Henry 
Dillon,  Financial  Secretary ;  and  Thomas 
Hedley,  Treasurer.  The  association  is 
•a  branch  of  the  International  Molders' 
Union,  and  has  the  usual  features  of  sick 
benefits,  insurance,  and  the  burial  of  in- 
digent members. 

The  present  difficulty  dates  from  Oc- 
tober of  last  year,  when  the  Molders' 
Union  notified  the  foremen  of  the  differ- 
ent foundries  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  work  on  the  floor  unless  they 
became  members  of  the  Union.  This 
dispute  remained  without  settlement, 
however,  until  December  13th,  when 
the  Engineers  and  Iron  Founders'  As- 
sociation notified  the  Iron  Molders'  Un- 


ion of  the  termination  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  August  30th,  1887,  by  which 
$3.50  for  a  day's  work  of  ten  hours  was 
made  the  minimum  pay.  After  January 
1st  of  this  year  the  pay  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  $3.00,  according  to  this  notifi- 
cation. The  reason  for  this  was  the  se- 
vere competition  with  Eastern  firms,  and 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  business. 
The  Union,  however,  declared  that  the 
competition  that  was  ruining  the  foun- 
dries was  not  that  of  the  Eastern  firms, 
but  the  local  competition  among  them- 
selves, and  that  a  reduction  of  wages 
would  simply  make  this  competition 
more  fierce. 

The  Engineers  and  Iron  Founders' 
Association  was  an  organization  of  the 
stronger  foundries  of  the  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  united  action  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Union,  and  comprised 
the  following  foundries  :  Union,  Risdon, 
Fulton,  National,  Occidental,  Byron 
Jackson's,  Golden  State  and  Miner's, 
Garratt's,  Industrial,  City,  and  Pacific 
foundries. 

A  conference  between  the  Association 
and  the  Union  followed  the  receipt  of 
this  notice,  anal  the  following  proposi- 
tions were  made  by  the  Association  : 

First — That  the  Union  shall,  at  its  next  convention 
endeavor  to  secure  for  the  shops  a  larger  percentage 
of  apprentices. 

Second — That  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  be  fixed 
at  $3  a  day. 

Third — That  apprentices,  after  their  time  had  ex- 
pired, should  work  one  year  under  instructions  before 
being  entitled  to  demand  the  minimum  rate. 

Fourth — That  all  limitation  on  work  be  withdrawn. 

These  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Un- 
ion. They  said  that,  while  it  might  be 
true  that  the  founders  were  suffering 
from  competition  and  hard  times,  they 
themselves  had  also  been  suffering  from 
the  same  causes.  They  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  one  third  of  their  membership 
had  been  out  of  work  during  the  whole 
of  the  year  1889,  and  that  large  sums  of 
money  had  been  spent  in  taking  care  of 
their  sick  and  disabled,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  la  grippe. 
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Upon  this  refusal  the  Association 
changed  front,  and  declared  that  it  would 
no  longer  recognize  the  Union.  The 
founders  claimed  that  the  Union  had  at- 
tempted to  dictate  to  them  how  they 
should  run  their  foundries,  whom  they 
should  not  employ,  what  wages  they 
should  pay,  and  how,  many  apprentices 
they  should  have.  They  now  announced 
their  intention  to  run  their  shops  to  suit 
themselves,  and  that  all  wages  should 
be  paid  by  the  hour  instead  of  by  the 
day.  On  February  21st  they  communi- 
cated this  intention  to  the  Union,  an- 
nouncing that  it  would  go  into  effect 
on  March  10th.  Before  that  time  three 
molders  in  the  Occidental  foundry  were 
discharged  for  limiting  the  day's  work 
at  the  direction  of  the  Union,  and  this 
precipitated  the  struggle. 

On  March  3d  the  molders  in  the  shops 
of  the  Association  went  out  on  strike. 
There  were  162  strikers,  from  the  twelve 
shops,  and  with  them  38  apprentices 
went  out,  though  they  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  The  strike  thus 
begun  has  now  lasted  five  months 
without  the  least  sign  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  molders  in  the 
Vulcan  Iron  Works  weht  out  with  the 
others,  but  as  this  foundry  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Association,  they  afterwards 
went  back  to  work  there,  leaving  eleven 
foundries  involved  :  about  one  quarter 
in  number,  though  considerably  more 
than  that  in  value  of  output,  of  those  in 
the  city. 

The  molders  expected  to  force  the 
foundries  to  terms  by  refusing  to  work 
for  them,  but  in  this  expectation  they 
have  heretofore  been  disappointed. 
Two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  the  foundrymen  made  their  first 
important  move.  On  March  18th,  46 
molders  from  the  Eastern  States  arrived, 
and  were  set  to  work  in  the  foundries. 
The  molders  met  this  move  by  trying  to 
gain  over  the  imported  men.  They  suc- 
ceeded with  30,  and  sent  them  back 
East,  leaving  16  to  the  founders. 


The  siege  regularly  began  now. 
Squads  of  strikers  were  detailed  to  watch 
the  foundries,  and  others  to  follow  the 
movements  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, that  every  move  might  be  re- 
ported at  headquarters.  The  founders 
have  brought  men  from  the  East  in  large 
and  small  parties,  have  used  everymeans 
to  smuggle  them  into  the  city  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Union  pickets,  and 
have  tried  in  every  way  to  prevent  the 
strikers  having  any  communication  with 
them  after  they  arrived  here.  The 
foundries  have  worked  with  closed  doors, 
and  in  some  cases  the  men  have  been 
lodged  and  boarded  inside  the  buildings, 
while  in  others  they  have  been  escorted 
to  and  from  their  work. 

The  strikers  have  claimed  that  their 
only  desire  has  been  to  talk  to  these  men 
and  reason  with  them  about  assisting  the 
founders  in  their  fight  with  the  molders. 
The  founders,  on  the  other  hand,  claim 
that  their  desire  is  to  protect  the  import- 
ed men  from  violence.  Probably  both 
sides  are  serious  in  their  claims,  but  the 
course  that  has  been  pursued  is  the 
wisest  one.  The  strikers  feel  that  these 
men  have  deprived  them  of  their  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  a  living,  and  it  would  be 
natural  that  a  failure  to  win  the  import- 
ed men  over  by  argument  would  lead 
them  to  acts  of  violence. 

The  non-Union  men  have  not  been 
free  from  attack,  as  it  is.  During  the 
earlier  days  of  the  strike  quite  a  number 
of  them  were  assaulted  on  the  street,  un-. 
til  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  permits 
for  them  to  carry  pistols  for  their  pro- 
tection. The  strikers  claim  that  these 
assaults  have  been  committed  by  persons 
outside  of  the  Union.  They  say  that 
they  cannot  control  the  actions  of  their 
sympathizers,  and  are  therefore  not  re- 
sponsible for  what  they  do. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  per- 
haps true,  but  in  some  cases  the  strikers 
have  been  recognized  as  the  assailants. 
The  truth  probably  is,  that  the  leaders 
of  the  strike  have  used  every  endeavor 
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in  their  power  to  prevent  violence.  They 
are  fully  capable  of  seeing  how  such  acts 
will  discredit  their  cause,  and  are  wise 
enough  to  try  to  avoid  them.  But  the 
control  of  a  large  body  of  men,  not  accus- 
tomed to  perfect  self-control,  and  fight- 
ing for  the  rights  of  which  they  consider 
themselves  deprived,  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter.  ,  The  necessities  of  the 
case  have  impelled  the  leaders  to  keep 
alive  the  sense  of  irritation,  and  this  has 
not  served  to  render  acts  of  violence 
improbable. 

While  all  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  present  strike  has  been  marked 
by  the  slight  amount  of  violence  that  it 
has  engendered.  There  have  been  but 
two  cases  of  loss  of  life  resulting  from  the 
existing  strained  relations,  and  they  re- 
sulted in  less  bitterness  of  feeling  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  first  un- 
fortunate affair  is  now  being  investigated 
in  the  courts,  and  therefore  calls  for  no 
comment  at  the  present  time,  beyond  a 
reference  to  the  influence  of  prejudice 
and  sympathy,  as  shown  by  the  wide 
variance  of  the  testimony  of  different 
witnesses.  The  second  occurred  on  a 
street  car  while  an  apprentice  named 
Rideout  was  on  his  way  home  from  work. 
The  aggressor  in  the  difficulty  seems  to 
have  been  the  man  who  was  killed,  and 
this  is  the  only  case  where  the  aggressor 
has  been  actually  proved  to  have  been  one 
of  the  strikers.  The  absence  of  violence 
has,  of  course,  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
while  the  strikers  have  been  out  of  em- 
ployment all  this  time,  they  have  been 
receiving  support  from  the  Union,  and 
thus  theirnecessities  havebeen  provided 
for.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  the 
exasperation  and  consequent  violence 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  incalcula- 
ble. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  strike 
there  has  been  one  effort  to  effect  a 
compromise.  The  Union  sent  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  week  of 
the  strike : 


San  Francisco,  June  14,  1890. 
'/I'  the  Engineers  and  Iron   Founders'  Association  of 
San  Francisco. 

GENTLEMEN  :  At  a  meeting  of  this  Union  held 
last  evening,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  : 

WHEREAS,  We  have  within  the  past  twenty-four 
hours  received  positive  and  reliable  information  that 
the  contracts  for  naval  work  will  not  be  given  by  the 
Government  to  firms  where  the  work  of  construction 
is  likely  to  be  delayed  from  any  cause  whatever,  and 
whereas,  the  pretext  of  labor  troubles  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  likely  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  by  Secretary 
of  Xavy  Tracy  to  award  contracts  for  $3,000,000 
worth  of  work  to  Eastern  firms,  which  otherwise 
would  be  performed  in  this  city  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  our  executive  committee  be  instruct- 
ed to  meet  with  a  committee  from  the  Engineers  and 
Iron  Founders'  Association,  if  they  so  desire,  with  a 
view  to  the  adjustment  of  the  present  strike  :  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Engineers  and  Iron  Found- 
ers' Association,  requesting  that  he  send  us  a  reply 
as  soon  as  possible,  stating  whether  the  Association  is 
willing  to  meet  with  us,  or  not. 

By  order  of  I.  M.  U.,  No.  164. 
John  Collins, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  reply  was  sent  on  the  following 
Monday,  and  read  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  June  16,  1890. 
To  the  Iron  Alolders'  Union,  JVo.  164,  San  Francisco. 
Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  communication 
of  the  14th  inst.,  our  Association  begs  to  state  that 
the  members  of  your  Union  left  our  employ  on  March 
3d  without  notice,  and  that  we  have  employed  others 
to  take  their  places  who  are  satisfactory  to  us  ;  and 
as  we  have  not  taken  any  action  to  prevent  your 
members  from  working  in  our  shops  with  all  the  just 
privileges  of  American  citizens,  we  therefore  do  not 
know  of  anything  to  adjust,  and  for  that  reason  see 
no  occasion  for  a  meeting. 

We  join  you  in  a  hope  that  the  cruisers  will  be 
secured  for  this  Coast,  and  feel  satisfied  that  the  work 
can  be  completed  here  in  a  manner  to  reflect  credit 
on  this  city. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Engineers  and  Iron  Molders'  Association  of   Cali- 
fornia. By  R.  S.  Moore,  Secretary. 

The  compromise  that  would  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  molders  has  not  been 
stated,  as  the  proposed  consultation 
came  to  nothing ;  but  it  is  indicated  in 
a  circular  sent  out  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  the  trades  unions  of  America. 
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In  this  circular  the  following  terms  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  suggested, 
and  are  given  apparently  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee. 

"  There  are  six  questions  to  be  settled.  Of  these 
the  manufacturers  should  give  way  in  three,  and  the 
molders  do  likewise  with  the  three  remaining.  Let 
the  molders  agree  that  the  foreman,  who  represents 
the  manufacturer's  interest  in  the  shop,  be  not  re- 
quired to  join  any  union.  There  must  be  no  limit 
on  work,  except  the  ability  of  the  man  to  turn  out 
work.  The  molders  to  accept  nine  hours'  work  and 
nine  hours'  pay,  or  eight  hours'  work  and  eight  hours' 
pay  at  the  present  standard  of  wages.  The  manu- 
facturers on  their  part  to  agree  to  the  union  molders' 
right  to  refuse  to  work  with  non-union  molders  ;  the 
present  apprentice  system  to  stand  until  modified  by 
the  national  convention  in  July,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  molders  make  every  effort  to  have  it 
modified  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  sides  ;  and 
the  standard  wages  to  be  $3. 50 for  ten  hours'  work." 

These  terms  were  not  proposed  to  the 
Association,  however,  and  had  they  been 
they  would  probably  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted. The  rumor  about  Secretary 
Tracy's  refusal  to  let  the  contract  for 
the  cruisers  on  account  of  the  strike  had 
been  exploded  by  a  telegram  from  the 
Secretary  himself,  and  the  Association 
was  prepared  to  stand  firmly  to  its  posi- 
tion of  refusing  to  recognize  the  Union. 
Since  this  time  the  situation  has  re- 
mained practically  unchanged.  The 
founders  have  continued  to  import  men 
from  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  strikers 
have  continued  to  try  to  win  them  over. 
In  some  cases  they  have  been  successful 
in  this ;  and  in  all  they  claim  to  have 
won  over  about  one  hundred  of  the  East- 
ern men,  and  sent  them  back  home.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  founders  have  undoubt- 
edly been  gaining  ground  slowly,  and 
now  have  probably  about  one-half  as 
many  men  at  work  as  they  had  before 
the  strike.  This  certainly  cripples  them, 
and  they  are  further  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  conducting  their  business 
in  such  manner  as  to  be  prepared  for 
any  move  on  the  part  of  the  strikers. 

Having  completed  the  narrative  of  the 
facts  of  this  long  strike,  we  may  indulge 
in  a  few  considerations  of  the  cause,  re- 


sults, and  probable  outcome  of  the  strug- 
gle. As  to  the  cause  of  the  strike,  the 
first  trouble  came  from  the  demand  of 
the  Union  that  the  foremen  should  be- 
come members  of  the  Union.  The  con- 
tention of  the  Union  in  this  regard,  as 
expressed  by  one  of  the  strikers  in  con- 
versation with  me,  is  that  the  foreman 
is  interested  in  making  as  good  a  finan- 
cial showing  as  possible,  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy his  employers.  He  therefore  gets 
all  he  can  out  of  the  men,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  rights  or  interests,  and 
also  fails  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  apprentices.  The  Union  probably 
thought  it  could  regulate  such  matters 
better  with  the  control  over  the  foreman 
that  would  be  gained  by  having  him  as 
a  member.  Besides  this,  there  was  the 
effort  that  all  unions  make  to  force  all 
laborers  in  their  trade  into  membership. 
This  is  justified  on  the  ground  of  self- 
defense.  The  strength  of  the  Union 
.depends  upon  its  control  of  all  or  nearly 
all  the  laborers  in  its  branch  of  industry, 
and  as  it  is  making  the  fight  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all,  it  sees  no  injustice  in  com- 
pelling all  to  take  part. 

This  is  a  position,  however,  which 
all  trades  unions  will,  in  time,  find  it 
necessary  to  abandon.  Laborers  may 
find  it  to  their  interest  in  the  end  to 
join  the  unions,  and  if  they  do  it  is 
right  that  they  should  join.  But  no  per- 
son should  be  compelled  or  coerced  into 
joining.  If  he  desires,  for  any  reason, 
to  remain  a  non-union  man,  he  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  so.  Unionists  may  say 
that  they  use  no  coercion  ;  they  simply 
refuse  to  permit  the  non-union  man  to 
work  with  them.  But  do  they  not  see 
that  this  is  the  same  position  as  that  of 
the  employers,  who  say  that  they  do  not 
fight  against  the  unions,  they  simply 
refuse  to  have  union  men  work  for  them, 
or  to  have  unions  dictate  to  them  ?  The 
unions  will  probably  not  directly  recede 
from  this  position  ;  but  as  trade  organi- 
zation becomes  perfected,  the  necessity 
for  enforcement  will  become  less. 
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The  proposed  reduction  of  wages  by 
the  founders  may  have  been  right  and 
it  may  not.  The  true  measure  of  wages 
is  the  productiveness  of  labor,  and  if  this 
becomes  less,  wages  may  be  legitimately 
decreased.  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
fact  whether  the  position  of  the  found- 
ers was  just.  The  position  of  the  strik- 
ers on  this  point  was  unreasonable,  or 
rather,  unreasoning.  To  object  to  a  re- 
duction of  wages,  whether  or  not  the 
necessity  for  a  reduction  exists,  is  an 
untenable  position.  Yet  a  strike  against 
a  reduction  of  wages  may  be  a  justifiable 
one,  as  may  a  strike  for  an  increase  of 
wages.  Had  the  Union  met  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Association  to  reduce 
wages  by  a  request  for  a  conference  that 
the  necessity  for  such  reduction  might 
be  investigated,  their  position  would 
have  been  reasonable,  and  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  Association  would  have 
put  it  in  the  wrong. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  subse- 
quent determination  of  the  Association 
to  refuse  longer  to  treat  with  the  Union 
was  unwise.  Trades  unions  are  now  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  industrial  or- 
ganism, and  have  changed  materially  the 
relations  of  labor  and  capital.  They 
stand  as  the  champions  of  the  rights  of 
labor.  And  it  is  the  right  of  the  laborer 
tc  receive  what  his  labor  produces.  It 
is  further  his  right  not  to  be  led  into 
demanding  more  than  is  justly  due  him, 
and  the  trades  unions  not  infrequently 
fail  to  protect  him  in  this  right.  They 
should  stand  not  merely  as  his  champi- 
ons against  the  aggressions  of  capital, 
but  also  against  his  own  unwise  and 
unreasoning  action. 

The  contention  in  regard  to  appren- 
tices was  one  of  the  secondary  questions 
in  this  strike,  but  it  has  been  a  cause  of 
dispute  between  all  trades  unions  and 
all  employers.  The  rule  of  the  Iron 
Molders'  Union  was  to  allow  one  ap- 
prentice to  each  shop,  and  one  addition- 
al to  every  eight  men.  The  Association 
demanded,  in  its  communication  of  Feb- 


ruary 21st,  that  the  molders  should  en- 
deavor at  the  next  convention  of  iron 
molders  to  secure  a  larger  number  of 
apprentices  for  the  shops.  The  appren- 
tices are  to  serve  for  four  years,  and  af- 
ter that  the  Union  has  permitted  their 
employment  in  the  shops  for  six  months 
at  reduced  wages  ;  thereafter  they  are  to 
receive  the  minimum  wages  of  molders, 
— $3.50  a  day.  The  Association  asked 
that  the  period  of  reduced  wages  be  ex- 
tended to  one  year. 

The  position  of  trades  organizations 
in  regard  to  apprentices  has  been  criti 
cised  more  severely  than  any  other. 
They  are  accused  of  denying  to  Ameri- 
can youths  the  opportunity  to  learn  a 
trade,  while  they  welcome  foreign  labor- 
ers with  open  arms. 

One  of  the  strikingmolders,  with  whom 
I  conversed  on  this  subject,  and  whose 
understanding  of  the  labor  situation 
would  have  put  to  the  blush  many  a  man 
whose  opportunities  for  study  have  been 
far  better,  defended  the  Molders'  Un- 
ion in  this  particular.  His  claim  was, 
that  in  regard  to  foreigners,  they  were 
compelled  to  accept  them.  If  there  is 
nothing  against  a  man's  moral  character 
the  Union  will  take  him  in,  and  if  he  is 
employed  in  a  shop  where  they  are  at 
work,  the  rules  of  the  Union  require 
them  to  take  him  in  or  leave  the  shop. 

In  regard  to  apprentices,  he  claimed 
that  the  absence  of  any  apprentice  law 
in  this  State  enabled  the  founders  to 
take  in  boys  without  any  agreement,  and 
to  keep  them  as  long  or  as  short  a  time 
as  they  please  within  the  four  years, 
limit.  During  the  time  they  are  in  the 
shop  they  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
foreman,  who  has  no  interest  in  their 
welfare,  and  whose  interest  is  solely  to 
make  the  best  possible  financial  showing. 
He  therefore  keeps  them  at  work  on  the 
simplest  work,  to  make  the  output  as 
large  as  possible ;  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  should  he  stay  so  long,  the  ap- 
prentice is  no  more  capable  to  do  a  mold- 
er's  work  than  he  was  when  he  came  in. 
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Hardly  one  of  the  many  molders  in  the 
shops  before  the  strike  had  been  appren- 
tices, and  the  employment  of  foreigners 
was  necessary. 

As  to  the  justice  of  this  claim,  I  have 
had    no   opportunity   of    investigating. 
The  interest  of  the  foreman  is  naturally 
opposed  to  that  of  the  apprentice  ;  but  if 
the  object  of  the  unions  is  to  improve 
the  -position  of  apprentices,  the  result 
would  be  accomplished  more  effectually 
by  insisting  upon  their  being  taken  only 
under  a  contract  that  would  secure  them 
the  proper  advancement,  rather  than  by 
limiting  their  number.     I  was  informed 
that  the  unions  had  attempted  this  and 
failed,  but  it  surely  presents  no  greater 
difficulty  than   their  present   position. 
The  desire  to  limit  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  this  poorly  paid  class  of  labor 
seems  a  more  plausible  explanation  of 
the  unions'  position.     And  this   is  un- 
doubtedly supplemented,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, by  a  desire  to  limit  the  supply  of 
skilled  labor.     The  last  biennial  report 
of  the  Labor  Commissioner  of  this  State 
gives   the   conditions  under  which  ap- 
prentices are  received  in  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  and  if  these  conditions  are  car- 
ried out,  they  present  the  opportunity 
for  a  boy  to  learn  the  trade  well.     It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  warn  the  reader 
against  a  confusion  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  one  of  the  foundries  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  known  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  the  "  Charleston  "  and 
"  San  Francisco,"  with  the  Iron  Mold- 
ers' Union,  but  the  similarity  of  names 
might  lead  to  some  misconception. 

The  apprentice  problem  is  one  that 
has  become  complicated,  however,  by 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
modern  industrial  organism,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  the  American  youth  now  lies 
in  the  development  of  the  technical 
school.  Thorough  education  in  any 
branch  of  trade  is  perhaps  impracticable 
in  such  a  school,  but  a  more  scientific 
foundation  can  be  laid  there  than  else- 
where,  and   upon  such  a  foundation  a 


thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade  can  be 
built  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

As  to  what  the  result  of  the  present 
strike  will  be,  any  statement  can  be  at 
best  but  guesswork.  The  struggle  still 
continues  without  any  sign  of  abatement 
on  either  side.  The  Association  is  pos- 
sessed of  almost  unlimited  capital,  and 
is  prepared  to  spend  a  large  part  of  it  in 
continuing  the  fight.  The  claim  of  the 
Union,  that  the  money  being  spent  by 
the  founders  in  bringing  men  from  the 
East,  and  in  paying  for  their  protection, 
is  proof  that  the  necessity  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  did  not  exist,  is  wrong. 
The  money  being  expended  now  is  an 
investment,  to  establish  their  right  to 
conduct  their  business  without  interfer- 
ence or  dictation  from  the  Union.  It  is 
not  properly  chargeable  to  running  ex- 
penses, but  to  an  investment,  the  return 
for  which  will  come  in  the  future. 

Whether  this  investment  is  wise  or 
not,  is  another  question.  I  think  that  it 
is  not.  The  Association  may  defeat  the 
Union  in  the  struggle.  The  indications, 
in  my  opinion,  point  that  way,  for  they 
have  passed  the  critical  period.  They 
have  established  their  ability  to  get  along 
without  the  members  of  this  Union,  and 
have  been  slowly  but  surely  gaining 
ground.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  time 
when  they  will  be  able  to  gain  enough 
men,  and  work  their  foundries  to  their 
full  capacity  again.  They  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  spend  the  necessary 
amount  of  money,  and  their  means  are 
certainly  ample.  In  time,  the  strikers 
will  have  been  absorbed  into  other 
foundries  or  into  other  occupations,  for 
the  importation  of  Eastern  men  will 
have  left  the  market  overstocked  in  the 
iron  trade.  The  siege  will  then  be 
raised,  and  the  strike  will  die  out. 

Why,  then,  is  the  investment  of  the 
Association  an  unwise  one  ?  Because 
they  have  simply  defeated  one  union. 
Unionism  will  still  remain,  and  will  still 
have  to  be  dealt  with.  Labor  organiza- 
tion is  here  to  stay,  and  the  founders 
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cannot  avoid  a  recognition  of  this  fact. 
The  defeat  of  one  union  merely  prolongs 
the  struggle,  for  there  will  be  another  to 
deal  with  before  many  years  have  passed. 
The  struggle  can  only  be  ended  by  an 
acceptance  of  the  situation,  and  wisdom 
dictates  an  effort  to  employ  the  new 
force  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

In  the  same  sense  the  expenditures  of 
the  Union  in  support  of  the  strike  are  an 
investment,  and  here  too  the  question  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  investment  arises.  The 
Iron  Molders'  Union  in  this  city, —  No. 
164,  as  it  is  called, — is  one  of  the  richest  of 
the  trades  organizations.  It  has  received 
very  material  support  from  other  trades 
organizations  in  the  city  and  throughout 
the  country.  In  May  last  the  executive 
committee  announced  that  over  $20,000 
had  already  been  expended  in  the  strike. 
Since  that  time  the  expenses  have- 
probably  been  not  much  less  than  that 
amount.  Outside  of  these  actual  ex- 
penditures has  been  the  loss  of  wages  to 
the  individual  molders,  amounting  to 
over  $20,000.  Here,  then,  is  a  loss  of 
$60,000,  amounting  to  enough  to  pay  the 
difference  between  the  old  wages  and 
the  proposed  reduced  wages  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  strikers  for  a  period  of  two 
and  one-third  years.  Has  this  expendi- 
ture, when  coupled  with  the  loss  of  occu- 
pation and  the  necessity  for  some  of  the 
men  to  learn  a  new  occupation,  been  jus- 
tified ? 

The  question  really  narrows  down,  or 
broadens  out,  to  the  question,  Is  a  strike 
ever  really  justifiable  ?  The  loss  to  em- 
ployees in  this  State  from  strikes  has 
amounted  to  over  $350,000.  In  the  whole 
country  the  loss  on  strikes  amounted  in 
1888  to  $11,343,700  ;  in  1887,  to  $15,380,- 
881.     Here  is  a  loss  of  over  $26,500,000 


in  two  years  from  strikes,  and  of  this 
over  $20,000,000  was  lost  in  unsuccessful 
strikes.  The  loss  to  the  community  from 
these  strikes  has  been  fully  twice  that 
amount,  and  from  this  loss  the  strikers 
again  suffer  indirectly.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts,  can  strikes  be  considered 
justifiable  ? 

The  justification  of  strikes  is  found  in 
their  necessity.  The  industrial  system 
is  undergoing  a  change,  and  there  is  a 
general  uplifting  of  the  laboring  classes, 
as  there  has  in  earlier  times  been  an 
uplifting  of  each  of  the  classes  that 
stand  above  the  laborer  in  the  social 
scale.  Such  a  period  of  upheaval  is  al- 
ways attended  by  convulsive  movements 
in  the  social  body,  and  the  hardening  of 
social  classes  renders  these  movements 
more  severe  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
work  of  self-elevation,  the  laborer  has 
found  no  effective  weapon  but  the  strike. 
A  less  offensive  one  might  perhaps  have 
been  found,  but  at  such  a  time  the  first 
efficient  weapon  that  comes  to  hand  is 
the  best.  And  that  the  strike  has  effec- 
tively forced  the  organization  of  labor 
forward  is  undoubted. 

Labor  organizations  have  made  mis- 
takes, —  mistakes  that  have  cost  the 
laborers  dear,  and  have  been  not  less 
expensive  to  the  community.  But  organ- 
ized labor  renders  possible  a  more  perfect 
social  organism,  and  brings  the  laborer 
to  a  better  understanding  of  his  position, 
while  forcing  broader  views  upon  the 
capitalist.  Strikes  are  therefore  an  in- 
vestment in  trade  organization  whose 
result  justifies  even  their  heavy  expense, 
and  the  iron  molders'  strike  in  this  city, 
whatever  may  be  its  outcome,  will  be  a 
most  beneficial  experience  for  the  com- 
munity. 

F.  I.   Vas sau It. 
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THE  WHISPERING  TELEPHONE. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord  2000,  as  fore- 
told by  Edward  Bellamy  in  that  fascin- 
ating romance,  "Looking  Backward," 
the  hero  is  made  to  describe  the  people 
sitting  in  their  private  music  halls  and 
theatres,  in  their  luxurious  boudoirs,  and 
even  in  the  privacy  of  their  elegant  bed- 
chambers, listening  to  the  most  ravish- 
ing music  emitted  from  the  throats  of 
the  twentieth  century  successors  of 
Patti,  to  the  sermons  of  great  divines, 
the  histrionic  efforts  of  the  great  actors. 
That  was  all  a  dream,  a  prophesy  to  be 
realized  in  the  dim  future  of  that  period 
whence  the  seer  beheld  the  faint  rays  of 
that  brilliant  dawn.  In  another  prophet- 
ic romance  one  of  the  characters  is  pic- 
tured as  drawing  a  small  instrument 
from  his  pocket,  and  attaching  it  to  an 
electric  wire,  holding  conversations  with 
persons  at  a  distance. 

There  be  those  who  are  now  "  looking 
forward,"  watching  with  eager  eyes  and 
listening  with  strained  ears  to  the  her- 
alding of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
electrical  marvels  foretold  in  these  ro- 
mances. To  the  man  or  woman  of  quick 
imagination  there  is  nothing  impossible 
or  even  improbable  in  these  narratives. 
Even  now  the  modern  husbandman  can 
discern  the  tender  shoots  of  the  coming 
harvest,  and  here  and  there  he  can  see 
the  ripe  heads  of  the  matured  ears  bend- 
ing with  the  weight  of  their  golden 
grains,  almost  ready  for  the  electrical 
harvester. 

Some  of  the  imaginative  wonders  de- 
scribed by  these  writers  are  accom- 
plished facts.  The  transmission  of  song, 
instrumental  music,  speech,  and  even 
whispers,  over  many  miles  of  almost 
infinitessimal  wire,  has  been  a  matter  of 
actual  daily  occurrence  in  this  city,  and 
scores, even  hundreds  of  people,including 


many  telegraphic  and  telephonic  experts 
and  scientists,  have  heard  it  and  seen  it, 
and  have  retired  with  bated  breath  and 
dazed  brain  to  ponder  over  these  phe- 
nomena. 

To  the  genius  of  James  Andrew 
Christy  the  world  owes  the  invention  of 
a  telephone  of  such  marvelous  power 
that  the  commercial  telephone  of  today, 
which  has  become  a  necessity  in  every 
business  house  on  the  habitable  globe, 
and  an  indispensable  convenience  and 
luxury  in  the  household  of  those  who  are 
blessed  with  a  fair  share  of  this  world's 
goods,  has  become  a  crude  laboratory 
experiment,  and  is  as  surely  to  disappear 
from  the  counting  house  and  mansion  as 
have  the  spinning  wheel  of  our  grand- 
mothers and  the  stage-coach  of  our  fore- 
fathers ;  and  the  telegraph  of  Morse  as 
surely  will  become  simply  a  matter  of 
history. 

Let  us  pass  to  a  sober  statement  of 
plain  matters  of  fact.  There  is  today  in 
this  city,  and  has  been  for  many  weeks, 
—  the  writer  first  saw  it  on  the  first  day 
of  June,  1890,  —  the  telephone  of  the 
future,  a  perfection  of  all  preceding  tel- 
ephones, that  is  destined  to  supplant 
them  all.  This  is  a  startling  assertion, 
and  I  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  it  by 
hard,  cold,  stubborn  facts. 

The  points  of  difference  and  superi- 
ority claimed  for  this  telephone  are  that 
it  is  infinitely  superior  in  all  points  of 
mere  mechanical  construction  ;  that  its 
cost  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  any 
other  telephone  ;  that  it  is  both  trans- 
mitter and  receiver  in  the  same  instru- 
ment ;  that  it  is  infinitely  more  conven- 
ient and  adjustable  to  the  needs  of  the 
user  ;  that  it  can  be  detached  from  its 
connections  in  an  instant,  put  in  the 
pocket,  carried  to  any  point  where  there 
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is  a  wire,  and  almost  as  quickly  connect- 
ed and  operated,  or  it  can  be  locked  in 
a  drawer  until  needed  for  use  ;  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  injure  it  by  acci- 
dental contact  with  furniture  or  fixtures; 
that  it  can  be  attached  to  a  table  or  sim- 
ilar piece  of  furniture  ;  that  it  is  instant- 
ly adjustible  to  the  standing  or  reclining 
posture  of  the  user. 

These  claims  will  be  understood  more 
readily  by  a  description  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  telephone.  It  consists  of 
two  parts  :  a  standard,  or  holder,  and  the 
telephone  proper.  The  standard  consists 
of  an  upright  hollow  bar  of  metal,  the 
lower  part  attached  to  the  table  upon 
which  the  instrument  rests.  To  the 
upper  part  a  second  bar,  about  two  feet 
in  length",  is  so  attached  that  it  may 
swing  in  any  direction  in  a  horizontal  or 
vertical  circle.  By  this  mechanism  the 
adjustability  of  the  telephone  to  any 
height  or  position  is  secured.  To  the 
outer  extremity  of  this  second  arm  the 
telephone  is  attached  by  means  of  a  sim- 
ple screw.  Through  the  hollow  upright 
and  along  the  second  arm  the  wire  is 
conducted  and  attached  to  the  telephone 
by  another  screw. 

The  telephone  proper  consists  of  a 
metal  mouthpiece,  and  a  base  to  which 
the  conducting  wire  is  attached,  and  be- 
tween these  two  parts  is  the  diaphragm. 

The  discovery  was  suggested  to  the 
inventor  by  the  aid  of  the  simplest  and 
rudest  toy  known  to  boyhood,  involving 
the  principles  of  the  transmission  of  the 
waves  of  sound,  whether  through  the 
atmosphere,  over  or  through  wires,  or 
any  conducting  material  or  ethereal  sub- 
stance. This  toy  is  known  to  every 
school  boy  as  the  "buzz,"  and  consists 
solely  of  a  circular  sheet  of  tin,  with 
two  holes  through  it  for  the  insertion  of 
a  piece  of  string. 

The  invention  of  a  magnet  of  pecul- 
iarly wound  construction,  by  which  the 
lightest  vibration,  impulse,  or  disturb- 
ance conveyed  by  the  voice,  even  to  the 
slightest  aspiration  or  inspiration,  is  con- 


trolled, regulated,  distributed  and  dis- 
persed over  any  telegraphic  or  tele- 
phonic wire,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
carbon  plate  diaphragm,  are  the  essen- 
tial points  of  this  new  telephone.  The 
diaphragm  of  this  telephone  is  wholly 
non-magnetic  ;  a  piece  of  tarred  or  other 
paper  is  just  as  effective  as  the  ^won- 
derful sensitized  carbon  diaphragm." 

Over  the  same  wire,  so  small  as  to  be 
almost  invisible  —  no  larger  than  the 
hair  of  one's  head  — the  slightest  sound, 
even  a  whisper,  is  transmitted  with  per- 
fect distinctness  of  tone,  and  any  num- 
ber of  transmitters  and  receivers  can  be 
used  over  the  same  wire  at  the  same 
time.  The  writer  has  stood  with  his  ear 
close  to  the  receiver  while  speech,  song, 
instrumental  music  and  whistling  were 
poured  into  the  transmitter,  and  then 
walked  away  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  around  the  corner  of  a 
wall  partition,  and  distinctly  heard  and 
recognized  the  words  and  the  air  of  the 
music. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. of 
this  gossamer  filament  of  wire  used  in 
Christy's  telephone  would  extend  a  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
With  copper  at  an  average  of  20  cents 
per  pound,  the  cost  of  the  wire  for  the 
Bell,  Edison,  and  other  plants  would  be 
$2,6  a  mile ;  with  Christy's  whispering 
telephone,  the  wire  would  cost  a  trifle 
over  $3.33  per  mile,  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  Christy  telephone  of  eleven  to 
one.  Within  two  years  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Company  has  used  718  tons  of 
copper,  and  if  they  had  the  appliances  of 
Christy's  telephone,  they  would  have 
saved  $325,000  worth  of  copper ;  for  I 
am  witness  that  this  gossamer  wire  can 
be  used  to  drive  dynamos  and  motors  as 
efficiently  as  the  ordinary  wires  of  the 
telegraph,  or  telephone,  or  those  used 
for  light,  heat  and  power. 

Mr.  Christy  has  devised  a  simple  yet 
ingenious  method  of  threading  from  400 
to  500  of  these  almost  invisible  wires  in 
an  ordinary  inch  and  a  half  gas  pipe, 
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with  the  usual  T-connections  at  every 
street  corner  or  at  every  residence,  im- 
bedding them  in  an  insulating  composi- 
tion of  his  own  invention,  and  will  put 
this  simple  and  inexpensive  conduit 
underground,  alongside  the  curbing  in 
our  streets  ;  and  through  it  he  can  pour 
torrerfts  of  electrical  force, —  this  same 
terrible  force  which  now  pulsates 
through  the  intricate  network  of  over- 
head wires,  disfiguring  this  as  well  as 
every  other  great  city,  and  form  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  the  life  of  every  employee 
whose  business  obliges  him  to  be  in 
hourly  contact  and  manipulation  of 
them, —  into  every  public  building,  man- 
ufactory, exchange,  bank,  hotel,  count- 
ing house,  and  private  residence,  there 
to  be  converted  by  the  magic  power  of 
the  wonderful  convertor  into  the  mellow 
radiance  of  the  incandescent  light,  the 
driver  of  the  gigantic  machinery  of  our 
great  iron  and  steel  ship  yards,  rolling 
mills,  sugar  refineries,  and  foundries, 
down  to  the  tiny  motor  which  impels  the 
jeweler's  and  model-maker's  lathe,  or 
the  whirling,  buzzing  toy  of  the  irre- 
pressible schoolboy, by  the  mere  pressing 
of  a  button. 

Mr.  Keely  asserts  that  he  has  discov- 
ered "  a  condition  of  sympathetic  vibra- 
tions associated  with  the  terrestrial  polar 
stream  positively  and  negatively."  But 
Mr.  Christy  seems  to  have  done  more, 
when  he  shows  us  a  motor  weighing  but 
eight  pounds,  which  upon  the  application 
of  the  wires  from  a  C.  &  C.  battery  of 
two  cells,  almost  instantly  starts  off  at 
a  recorded  speed  of  6,500  revolutions  per 
minute,  with  a  force  equal  to  five  horse- 
powers. He  says  that  he  will  be  able  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  shortly  that  he 
dispenses  with  the  battery  (a  primary 
battery  be  it  understood)  altogether,  and 
can  replace  it  with  the  "  great  polar 
stream  "  of  Mr.  Keely.  He  has  running 
a  vibrating  disc  with  a  magnetic  needle 
attached  to  his  transmitter,  which  ro- 
tates at  the  rate  of  120  revolutions  a 
second,  or  7,200  a  minute. 


When  this  motor  was  first  tested  in 
the  machine  shop  where  it  was  finished, 
the  speed  counter  recorded  6,500  revo- 
lutions. In  his  own  laboratory,  con- 
nected with  the  poles  of  a  primary  bat- 
tery of  his  own  handiwork  and  inven- 
tion, this  tiny  Hercules  started  off  at  a 
rate  that  was  certainly  not  less  than 
8,000  revolutions  per  minute,  threaten- 
ing to  rend  the  diminutive  machine  into 
fragments.  It  was  not  safe  to  make  a 
permanent  connection  with  the  full  force 
of  the  battery  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
governor,  Mr.  Christy  was  forced  to  in- 
terrupt the  circuit  at  very  brief  inter- 
vals. Even  then  this  little  giant,  with 
thews  of  iron,  steel  and  copper,  drowned 
every  other  sound  in  the  room  with  its 
fearful  buzz,  and  its  insignificant  arma- 
ture was  bathed  in  a  shower  of  flashing 
lightning  that  in  the  night  time  must 
have  enabled  the  beholder  to  clearly 
discern  every  object  in  the  room.  In- 
deed, so  fearful  was  its  rage  that  it  was 
thrown  to  the  floor,  and  the  steel  shaft 
of  its  armature  was  thereby  bent  so  far 
"out  of  true  "  that  it  had  to  be  taken  to 
the  machine  shop  for  repairs. 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  motor  as 
this,  the  gigantic  roc,  in  the  fascinating 
tale  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  whose  aerial 
flights  became  the  vehicle  for  Sinbad's 
deliverance  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shad- 
ow of  Death,  must  shortly  be  trans- 
formed into  the  celestial  commercial 
traveler,  the  .electrical  air-ship  of  the 
immediate  future,  whose  daily  and  even 
hourly  trips  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth,  to  the  gloomy  anal  fever-strick- 
en jungles  and  giant  forests  of  the  dark 
continent,  and  even  to  the  eternally  ice- 
bound poles  of  this  great  earth-magnet, 
shall  be  advertised  in  all  the  papers  of 
the  civilized  world,  as  regularly  and  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  time- 
tables of  railroads  or  ocean  greyhounds, 
as  they  strive  to  break  the  record  over 
the  watery  wastes  that  divide  continents. 

That  other  great  genius,  Thomas  A. 
Edison,   recently  said '  that   when   the 
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hour  shall  strike  that  witnessed  the  har- 
nessing" of  the  waves  of  the  ocean  and 
the  torrents  of  Niagara  to  the  dynamo 
and  the  electrical  motor,  then  would 
come  the  millennial  age  of  electricity. 
That  hour  has  uttered  the  first  of  its 
glad  chimes  ;  the  clockwork  that  impels 
the  hammer  has  been  contrived  and  set 
in  motion  by  James  A.  Christy,  and  its 
thrilling  cadences  will  soon  be  heard, 
like  England's  famous  drum-beat,  around 
the  world.  But  it  calls  all  men,  not  to 
th'e  harvest  of  war  and  desolation,  but 
to  the  fields  where  the  bayonet  shall  be 
fashioned  into  the  sickle,  the  reaper  and 
the  harvester,  and  the  sword  be  turned 
into  a  pruning  hook,  so  that  every  man 
shall  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree, 
with  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid. 
To  such  ends  Mr.  Christy  has  pledged 
the  remainder  of  his  life — which  already 
has  passed  the  limit  of  three  score  and 
ten,  but  like  the  ancient  patriarch,  his 
eye  is  not  yet  dimmed,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated,  —  and  he  expects  to  be- 
queath to  the  race  for  all  time  the  ripe 
fruits  of  his  labor  and  genius. 

In  the  Overland  Monthly  for  Octo- 
ber, 1889,  in  an  article  on  "The  Sup- 
planting of  Steam,"-  the  writer  said  : 

Professor  Elihu  Thomson,  whose  writings  and  re- 
markable inventions  place  him  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  scientists,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  "Ladies' 
Night,"  predicted  "that  it  was  possible  to  transmit 
the  entire  power  of  Niagara  to  Boston  over  a  single 
telegraph  wire  at  a  pressure  of  80,000  volts."  The 
reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  Professor 
Thomson's  statement,  not  mine.  Niagara's  water 
power  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  5,000,- 
000  to  7,000,000  horses.  Professor  Cowles,  inven- 
tor and  electrical  expert,  roughly  estimates  the 
power  at  16,000,000  horses. 

During  the  present  week  I  have  wit- 
nessed phenomena,  experiments,  practi- 
cal tests,  and  results,  which  in  my  delib- 
erate judgment  amply  warrant  me  in 
affirming  that  Professor  Thomson's 
startling  assertion  as  to  the  amount  of 
power  that  may  be  transmitted  over  a 
,  single  telegraph  wire  from  Niagara  to 


Boston  is,  if  not  true  today,  in  process  of 
actual  demonstration  in  the  modest  lab- 
oratory of  the  inventor  of  the  whisper- 
ing telephone. 

With  the  aid  of  this  new  force  which 
the  genius  of  James  A.  Christy  has 
conquered  to  the  service  of  man,  the 
great  fountain  of  electrical,  or  molecu- 
lar, or  ethereal  force  which  we  know 
surges  about  the  surface,  if  not  extend- 
ing to  the  very  core  of  the  earth,  in 
waves  and  currents  that  are  indicated 
by  the  magnetic  needle  —  I  know  that 
the  "Age  of  Aluminum,"  of  which  I 
wrote  in  the  current  number  of  "  Elec- 
tric Power"  of  New  York  is  just  at 
hand  ;  that  the  foreshadowings  therein 
given,  written  long  before  I  had  even  an 
inkling  that  such  a  man  as  James  A. 
Christy  had  an  existence,  will  soon  be 
familiar  facts  in  all  the  channels  of  trade, 
manufacture,  and  commerce ;  and  that 
"the  horrible  pits  of  miry  clay"  that 
now  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  model- 
ler and  the  brickmaker,  are  to  be  mines 
of  wealth  to  the  ironmongers  and  foun- 
dries, to  the  rolling  mills,  the  ship  yards 
and  machine  shops,  that  will  literally 
beggar  the  Comstock  bonanzas  of  silver, 
the  mountains  of  gold,  which  must  wane 
before  the  exhaustless,  almost  omnipres 
ent  mines  of  clay  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  one-fourth  of  whose  constitu- 
ents is  the  magic  white  metal  and  its 
compounds,  that  are  to  replace  the  cop 
per,  steel,  and  iron  of  the  world,  and 
assist  humanity  to  take  another  seven- 
league  step  in  its  hitherto  weary  march 
toward  the  glorified  condition  delineated 
by  Bulwer  Lytton  in  his  delightful  and 
veracious  history  of  "  The  Coming 
Race." 

A  week  ago  I  sent  a  description  of 
this  telephone  to  a  lady  who  is  one  of 
the  most  cultured  writers  on  this  Coast, 
a  journalist  whose  accomplishments 
adorn  and  grace  the  editorial  and  literary 
columns  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  widely  circulated  dailies  in  Califor- 
nia outside  of   San  Francisco.     In  re. 
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sponse,  she  makes  confession  of  faith  in 
these  words  : 

I  have  read  the  description  of  this  new  invention 
most  carefully,  and  it  seems  most  marvelous.  It  will 
revolutionize  everything,  if  it  can  accomplish  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  It  proves  the  world  to  be  one  vast 
"  whispering  gallery,"  wherein  may  be  heard  all  that 
man  has  ever  uttered,  or  woman  breathed  in  softest 
words.  I  am  one  of  those  that  believe  that  the 
marvels  of  the  Universe  are  to  be  constantly  unfold- 
ed, and  that  the  very  atmosphere  we  breathe,  as  well 
as  the  lightnings  that  flash  along  their  electric  path- 
ways, shall  yet  become  the  servants  of  man. 

I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a 
prophet,  neither  am  I  the  seventh  son  of 
a  seventh  son,  born  with  a  caul  over  my 
face,  but  I  have  in  common  with  the 
many  choice  spirits  like  those  that 
penned  the  above,  that  faculty  of  previs- 
ion that  teaches  me  to  know  that  man- 
kind has  already  entered  upon  a  new 
epoch.  I  know,  for  I  have  seen, —  have 
felt,— the  very  instruments  that  prove 
that  the  giant  forces  that  encircle  this 
globe  are  to  be  made  the  servants  of 
man  ;  I  know,  I  repeat,  that  a  revolution 
in  all  the  relations  of  human  life,  so  far 
as  they  are  dependent  upon  science  and 
invention,  is  imminent.  With  this  in- 
dustrial upheaval  will  come  —  indeed,  it 
has  come  already  —  the  breaking  i5p  of 
the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  of  so- 
ciety and  government,  whose  present 
insecurity  rests  upon  the  greater  or  less 
unwisdom  of  the  rulers  who  govern 
solely  with  the  mailed  hand. 

I  know  now,  as  I  have  long  believed, 
that  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  that  twice 
daily  rage  and  roar  upon  the  coasts  of 
continents  and  islands,  are  to.,  yield  up 


their  now  wasted  forces  to  the  service 
of  man.  I  know  that  the  breakers  and 
the  surf  that  dash  upon  our  extended 
coast  line  shall  shortly  pay  liberal  tithes 
into  the  treasury  of  the  future  rulers, 
whose  "divine  right"  shall  be  stamped 
upon  their  sceptres,  and  wielded  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people.  I  know 
that  the  great  rivers  and  the  mountain 
torrents,  fed  by  the  glaciers  of  the  lofti- 
est mountain  tops,  are  to  be  harnessed 
obediently  to  man's  triumphal  car.  1 1 
know  that  the  atmosphere  we  breathe, 
as  my  eloquent  correspondent  has  said, 
the  trackless  ocean  in  which  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  shall  shortly 
become  the  favorite  means  by  which  the 
divergent,  competing,  warring  common- 
wealths of  this  globe  shall  be  brought 
into  still  closer  touch  with  each  other, 
shall  be  brought  face  to  face,  shall  clasp 
hands  across  the  ever  diminishing 
chasms  that  now  divide  them,  and  that 
then  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
when  they  shall  learn  the  art  of  war  no 
more.  I  know  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  vast  and  ever  increas- 
ing network  of  wires  that  serve  to  dis- 
till golden  drops  into  private  pockets 
or  corporation  treasuries,  shall  be  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. I  know  that  these  wires  will,  at  the 
push  of  a  button,  give  light,  heat  and 
power  in  residence,  store  and  workshop. 
I  have  heard  the  faintest  tones  of  this 
celestial  music,  and  like  Nehemiah  of 
old,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim  :  "  Lord,  now 
let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

A  Ivan  D.  Brock. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  HELEN. 

Now  before  the  Paphian  shrine 
Slow  the  wreaths  of  smoke  entwine, 
While  the  laggard  priestess  toils, 
One  by  one,  with  fragrant  oils 
The  low,  sputtering  lamps  to  fill. 
For  upon  the  windy  hill 
Now  the  lovely  goddess  stands, 
With  proud  triumph  in  her  eyes, 
Eager  to  make  good  her  gage, 
And  across  the  echoing  lands 
Calls  aloud  her  heart's  desire  : 
"Helen!  Helen!" — and  the  Loves, 
Fain  to  add  impotent  aid, 
Lift  the  chorus  high  and  higher, 
While  with  sober  pantomime 
Of  her  joyous  mien  they  stand, 
Shouting  through  uplifted  hand  : 
"  H  elen  !  Helen  !  it  is  time." 


When  the  signal  of  her  doom 
Stirred  the  stillness  of  the  room, 
Starting  from  her  purple  bed, 
With  wide  eyes  and  troubled  face, 
Helen  stood  and  for  a  space 
Listened  trembling  in  the  dark. 
But  as  through  the  quiet  place 
Once  again  the  echo  sped, 
Like  the  ebb  of  some  great  sea, 
Fear  and  sin  and  memory, — 
All  the  terrors  of  her  heart, — 
God-commande,  backward    rolled, 
And  she  knew  her  destiny. 
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Then  she  went  with  eager  feet, 
All  her  hair  about  her  flowing, 
Swift  her  toilet  to  complete, 
Thinking  only  of  the  going. 
Soft-spun  linen  first  she  drew 
O'er  her  shoulders'  snowy  fleece, 
Maiden  girdle  round  her  bound, 
Closely  tied  each  high-laced  shoe, 
Wound  her  brows  and  through  her  hair 
Wove  loose  sprays  of  myrtle  blue. 
And  at  length  when  all  was  done, 
Maiden  made  again  by  fate, 
When  the  far-off  glimmering  sun 
Whitened  in  the  cloudy  East, 
With  glad  eyes  and  willing  speed, 
From  the  past's  sweet  burden  freed, 
Forth  she  fared  beyond  the  gates 
To  where  her  eager  lover  waits. 

But  the  child,  Hermione, 
Standing  at  the  open  door, 
Watched  with  growing  fear  to  see 
How  her  mother  decked  her  hair  ; 
And  the  terror  more  and  more, 
Grew,  till  now  the  toilet  done, 
She  is  left  within  the  place 
Listening  still  with  piteous  face 
To  the  footsteps  fainter  growing; 
In  her  childish  grief  not  knowing 
Half  it  bodes  for  good  or  ill, 
That  the  high  gods  have  their  will. 
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Alfred  Kirby  sat  in  his  little  study,  in 
a  state  of  mind  bordering  upon  insanity. 
Before  him  was  an  old  mahogany  desk, 
its  pigeon-holes  bulging  with  odds  and 
ends  of  notes,  newspaper  scraps,  skele- 
ton plots,  and  all  the  other  carefully  gar- 
nered suggestions  that  comprise  the 
working  materials  of  a  professional  writ- 
er. Strewn  around  him  were  several 
unfinished  manuscripts,  and  at  his  elbow 
were  half  a  dozen  letters  that  had  come 
in  that  morning's  mail. 

It  needed  only  a  glance  over  these  let- 
ters to  determine  the  nature  of  the  young 
man's  dilemma.  One  of  them  was  from 
his  publisher,  complaining  of  his  delay 
in  forwarding  the  last  installment  of  the 
manuscript  of  his  forthcoming  book. 
Three  more  were  from  magazine  editors, 
politely  inviting  him  to  furnish  them 
with  contributions  promised  (and  in  one 
case  paid  for),  some  months  before.  A 
fifth  was  from  an  old  friend,  the  editor 
of  a  leading  periodical,  taking  him  sound- 
ly to  task  for  his  indolence,  conjuring 
him,  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation  and 
of  his  future,  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and 
go  to  work  : 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  writers  could  afford 
to  lie  back  on  their  laurels.  Talent  nowadays  means 
work.  There  are  too  many  aspirants,  and  fairly  well 
qualified  ones,  for  literary  distinction.  The  man 
who  drops  out  of  sight  for  a  short  time  is  forgotten. 
You  are  still  too  young,  Kirby,  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf. 
Laziness  was  always  your  besetting  sin  ;  conquer  it, 
or  you  will  lose  the  respect  of  your  friends,  and  all 
hope  of  regaining  your  popularity. 

From  the  sting  of  this  concluding  par- 
agraph of  Van  Winkler's  letter,  Kirby 
had  turned  in  relief  to  the  sixth  epistle, 
which  was  from  an  unknown  reader  and 
evidently  in  a  woman's  hand,  and  which 
referred  to  his  past  work  in  terms  of 
such  delicate  appreciation,  and  expressed 
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such  confidence  that  the  public  would 
be  recompensed  for  its  present  disap- 
pointment by  productions  of  a  still  high- 
er type  in  the  immediate  future,  that  it 
pricked  his  conscience  as  none  of  the 
other  letters  had  done. 

His  thoughts  reverted  to  Van  Wink- 
ler's letter,  and  a  sense  of  hopeless  des- 
pondency came  upon  him.  "  Overcome 
his  laziness!"  "Go  to  work!"  indeed. 
As  if  the  brain  could  be  made  to  turn 
out  ideas  as  a  tailor  fashions  a  garment 
or  an  artisan  shapes  a  piece  of  wood  or 
iron.  He  had  tried  every  means  he  could 
devise  to  compel  the  working  mood  that 
morning.  He  had  sharpened  all  his  pen- 
cils, filled  his  stylographic  pen,  and  laid  a 
quarter  ream  of  blank  paper  before  him. 
He  had  gazed  into  vacancy  a  half  hour 
at  a  time,  and  walked  the  floor  by  the 
hour,  but  his  mind  was  still  a  blank.  As 
a  lastresort  he  had  placed  himself  before 
a  picture  of  Corot's  that  hung  on  the 
wall  beside  his  desk,  and  tried  to  find 
some  inspiration  in  it ;  but  although  he 
had  paid  a  high  price  for  the  painting, 
he  was  unable  to  see  anything  in  it  but 
a  glimpse  of  flat  blue  sky,  a  bit  of  com- 
monplace landscape,  and  a  few  naked 
tree  boughs,  hopelessly  untrue  to  nature. 
He  was  still  standing  before  the  picture 
and  trying  to  detect  the  good  points  in 
it,  wondering  whether  his  appreciation 
of  art  had  gone  the  way  of  his  literary 
ideas,  when  there  came  a  sharp  rap  at 
the  door, and  Dick  Cunningham  entered, 
without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  an 
invitation. 

"Well,  Kirby,  how  goes  it  ?  Busy  at 
work,  as  usual,  I  suppose  ? "  he  sung  out 
in  a  hearty  voice,  that  nevertheless  had 
an  undertone  of  malignant  satire  run- 
ning through  it,  to  Kirby 's  sensitive 
ears. 
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"  Not  exactly,  Cunningham.  Not  so 
busy  as  I  would  like,"  Kirby  frankly  re- 
plied. 

"  Why,  how  is  that,  Kirby  ?  I  thought 
you  had  no  end  of  calls  for  work.  I  hope 
you  haven't  exhausted  your  market  ?  " 
and  again  the  vein  of  hidden  irony  grat- 
ed on  Kirby'sears.  But  he  replied  with 
the  frankness  that  always  characterized 
him,  and  which  was  one  of  his  chief 
Charms  : 

"I  haven't  exhausted  the  market, 
Dick,  it  s  rather  the  other  way  :  the 
market  appears  to  have  exhausted  me. 
I  seem  to  have  run  myself  out.  There 
isn't  enough  of  me  left  to  go  round." 

"That  is  unfortunate,"  said  Jack,  but 
this  time  there  was  an  unmistakeable 
ring  of  triumph  in  his  voice,  so  that  Kir- 
by looked  up  at  him  in  quick  suspicion. 
The  young  man  attempted  to  divert  his 
attention  by  a  reference  to  the  picture, 
before  which  they  were  both  standing, 
"  Wretched  daub,  is  n't  it  ? " 

"  It  cost  me  a  wretched  sum,"  said 
Kirby  gloomily,  "  It  costs  a  good  deal  to 
have  a  Corot,  and  I  cannot  see  that  there 
is  any  great  comfort  in  its  possession, 
after  all." 

"  So  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  Corot," 
said  Cunningham,  looking  sharply  at  the 
canvas.     "Who  sold  it  to  you  ? " 

"Old  Isaacs,  the  picture  dealer  down 

on Street.    Queer  old  fellow,  but  he 

contrives  to  get  hold  of  some  valuable 
work." 

"Well,  it  may  be  a  Corot,  and  it  may 
not  be,"  commented  the  visitor.  "  I 
suppose  there  is  about  one  chance  in 
seven  that  you  've  got  hold  of  the  gen- 
uine article." 

"  The  signature  is  there  in  the  corner ; 
you  can  see  for  yourself,"  returned  Kir- 
by, with  dignity,  for  he  did  not  take 
kindly  to  Cunningham's  strictures  on 
his  new  acquisition,  little  as  he  liked  the 
picture  himself. 

"  Yes,  the  name  is  there,"  replied  Dick, 
after  stooping  and  examining  the  corner 
of  the  canvas.      "  And  I  've  no  doubt 


that  it  is  the  old  man's  genuine  signa- 
ture ;  but  who  is  to  vouch  that  the  pic- 
ture is  from  his  hand  ? " 

"  I  don't  see  —  "  began  Kirby,  but  his 
friend  interrupted  him  : 

"Then  you  have  never  heard  how 
Corot  used  to  sign  a  canvas  for  any  of 
his  pupils  that  chose  to  ask  him  ?  It 's 
a  historical  fact,  I  assure  you.  Jolly  old 
fellow,  he  was  ;  genuine  benefactor  of 
humanity,  in  a  new  and  original  way ; 
for  the  poor  beggars  contrived  to  get 
good  prices  for  pictures  nobody  would 
have  looked  at,  if  Corot's  name  had  n't 
been  in  the  corner.  It  came  out  after  a 
while,  and  there  was  no  end  of  a  row 
about  it  in  certain  quarters,  but  the  good 
old  man  went  down  to  his  grave  blessed 
by  the  fellows  he  had  helped,  and  none 
the  worse  in  pocket  while  he  lived.  Nice 
old  chap,  Kirby,  but  confoundedly  lazy  : 
for  all  the  world,  like  you." 

Cunningham  waited  a  few  minutes  for 
this  remark  to  take  effect,  and  again  ad- 
dressed Kirby,  who  was  still  looking 
moodily  at  the  canvas. 

"  Why  can't  you  be  as  generous,  Kir- 
by ?  Here  you  are,  embarrassed  by  de- 
mands for  work  that  you  don't  feel  in- 
clined to  do,  and  here  am  I,  endowed 
with  a  boundless  working  capacity  and 
brains  only  a  degree  inferior  to  yours : 
I  can  reel  out  eight  thousand  words  a 
day  on  any  subject,  and  spin  yarns  like 
a  sailor ;  but  the  trouble  is  that  I  have 
no  market.  With  your  name  attached 
to  my  stuff,  I  could  place  it  as  fast  as  it 
was  turned  out." 

Kirby  was  about  to  repudiate  this  ex-. 
traordinary  proposal,  when  his  eye  fell 
on  Van  Winkler's  letter,  and  his  heart 
sank  at  the  thought  of  others  that  were 
sure  to  follow  it.  Cunningham  saw  his 
weakness,  and  shrewdly  took  advantage 
of  the  moment  : 

"  It  would  be  only  a  passing  make- 
shift, Kirby.  Tide  you  over  a  dull  time 
and  give  you  a  chance  for  a  rest,  while 
it  would  set  me  on  my  feet.  Nobody 
need  ever  know  it  but  ourselves.     You 
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could  look  over  my  work,  and  make  sure 
that  I  did  n't  grind  out  anything  you 
might  object  to  fathering.  I  '11  go  shares 
with  you  on  the  profits.  After  all,  why 
should  n't  a  name  be  an  article  of  indi- 
vidual ownership,  as  well  as  any  other 
commodity,  and  why  should  n't  a  man 
realize  on  it,  as  well  as  on  any  other  pos- 
session ? " 

The  tempter  was  strong,  and  the  vic- 
tim was  weak.  In  the  end  Kirby  yielded, 
and  put  from  his  mind  the  letter  from 
his  unknown  correspondent.  Cunning- 
ham took  up  his  quarters  in  the  same 
lodging  house,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  most  energetic  literary  labors. 
Kirby  no  longer  spent  his  time  cudgel- 
ing his  brain  over  sheets  of  blank  paper, 
but  took  life  easily,  and  reaped  the  well- 
earned  reward  of  his  past  labors. 

For  some  time  after  this  unique  ar- 
rangement was  put  into  practice,  Kirby 
was  harrassed  by  a  secret  misgiving, 
which  he  naturally  shrank  from  confid- 
ing to  Dick,  that  his  reputation  might 
suffer  from  the  change.  He  was  exas- 
perated to  find  that  it  was  enhanced. 
A  magazine  editor,  who  had  entered  a 
mild  protest  against  the  weak  manner 
and  inconclusive  plot  of  a  story  Kirby 
had  sent  him  a  few  months  before, 
hastened  to  signify  his  emphatic  ap- 
proval of  one  that  had  come  from  Dick 
Cunningham's  hand.  People  who  had 
never  noticed  him  before  began  to  point 
him  out  as  "that  very  clever  young  man 
who  writes  such  capital  stories  and 
sketches  of  Western  life,  you  know." 
Men  and  women  who  had  hitherto  passed 
him  by  with  a  slighting  recognition, 
now  invited  him  to  their  houses,  and 
repeated  his  most  commonplace  utter- 
ances, as  if  they  had  the  wit  and  force 
of  epigrams.  Demands  for  his  work 
came  from- all  quarters  of  the  country, 
and  even  from  abroad  ;  and  although,  at 
Cunningham's  suggestion,  they  raised 
their  prices,  there  was  no  abatement  of 
popularity. 

As  time  rolled    by,  Kirby,  who   had 


honestly  expected  to  resume  his  pen 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  rest,  post- 
poned the  fulfillment  of  this  purpose  to 
an  indefinite  date  in  the  future.  The 
habit  of  indolence  grew  upon  him.  At 
the  time  when  he  had  first  entered  into 
the  compact,  he  had  been  oppressed  by 
a  feeling  of  guilt,  and  tried  to  put  the 
matter  from  his  mind,  or  to  regard  it  as 
a  huge  joke,  for  which  he  would  some 
day  atone  by  years  of  serious  effort. 
Now  he  began  to  question  why  he  should 
ever  again  exert  himself  to  take  up  what 
had  grown  to  be  so  irksome  and  distaste- 
ful to  him,  when  Cunningham  did  his 
work  so  well,  and  provided  him  with  an 
ample  and  assured  income.  He  no 
longer  troubled  himself  to  read  the  man- 
uscript that  Cunningham  sent  out,  and 
even  the  labor  of  signing  his  name  to  the 
type-written  matter  so  wearied  him,  that 
he  seriously  discussed  the  feasibility  of 
having  his  signature  engraved,  and  ap- 
plied with  a  stamp. 

Dick  Cunningham,  relieved  from  his 
financial  embarrassments,  and  possessed 
of  an  abundant  income,  began  to  enter- 
tain social  aspirations ;  and  as  he  was 
really  a  very  agreeable  young  man,  of 
pleasing  address,  and  ten  times  as  good- 
looking  as  Kirby  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server, it  was  not  long  before  he  became 
a  general  favorite  in  society.  It  often 
happened  that  the  young  men  met  at  the 
same  houses.  These  encounters  were 
not  at  all  agreeable  to  Kirby.  Dick  had 
a  way  of  slyly  punching  him  in  the  ribs 
as  he  passed,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways 
kept  him  constantly  reminded  of  their 
hateful  secret.  It  seemed  to  Kirby,  at 
length,  that  he  could  never  receive  a 
compliment,  or  hear  a  reference  to  his 
literary  work,  that  he  was  not  certain  to 
meet  Dick  Cunningham's  significant 
look,  saying,  as  plainly  as  words  : 

"What  fools  they  all  are?  Don't  we 
hoodwink  them  finely,  old  fellow  ?  " 

A  day  came  when  Kirby  was  appalled 
at  the  discovery  that  he  and  Cunning- 
ham had  fallen  in  love  with  the  same 
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woman.  Judith  Brewster  was  a  large- 
eyed  New  England  girl,  with  intellectual 
tastes  and  the  sweetest  face  and  gentlest 
manner  in  the  world,  who  had  come  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  with  an  invalid  rela- 
tive ;  and  she  received  the  attentions  of 
both  young  men  with  the  most  charm- 
ing innocence,  and  the  most  remarkable 
impartiality.  If  at  one  moment  she 
seemed  attracted  by  Cunningham's  su- 
perior good  looks,  high  spirits,  and  ready 
speech,  at  another  time  she  looked  with 
even  more  interest  into  Kirby's  more 
thoughtful  face,  or  listened  to  his  intel- 
ligent conversation.  The  young  men 
paid  her  most  assiduous  court,  each  after 
his  own  particular  fashion.  Kirby 
brought  her  books  and  flowers,  and  oc- 
casionally took  her  out  to  hear  some  able 
lecturer,  or  conducted  her  through  por- 
tions of  the  town  where  the  most  curious 
phases  of  life  to  be  found  in  a  cosmopol- 
itan city  were  revealed  to  an  observant 
visitor.  Dick  Cunningham,  on  the  other 
hand,  brought  her  expensive  confections 
and  fruits,  and  took  her  for  drives  and 
to  the  theater.  These  expenses  told 
severely  on  the  income  of  the  latter 
young  man,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  decided  upon  a  new  adjustment  of 
the  spoils  of  the  joint  partnership. 

"  It  isn't  fair,  Kirby,  for  me  to  do  all 
the  work,  and  have  only  half  the  pay," 
he  began  one  day,  when  Kirby  had 
stepped  in  to  attach  his  signature  to  a 
sketch  of  adventure  that  Dick  was  on 
the  point  of  sending  to  a  sporting  jour- 
nal. "  Hereafter  you  '11  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  two-fifths  of  the  receipts." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Kirby,  who  was 
nothing  of  a  financier, —  and  who  never 
troubled  himself  about  the  future.  "  But 
what  is  this,  Dick  ?  How  do  you  come 
to  be  furnishing  matter  to  the  Fisher- 
man s  Fun  ?  Isn't  that  a  queer  sort  of 
journal  for  us  to  be  contributing  to  ? " 

Kirby,  to  do  him  justice,  was  very 
modest  in  putting  questions  connected 
with  the  partnership,  and  always  em- 
ployed the  plural  pronoun. 


"  Oh,  that 's  all  right,"  replied  Dick, 
impatiently.  "  One  can  't  always  keep 
strung  up  to  the  highest  notes  of  the  up- 
per register.  I  Ve  often  thought  that 
was  the  reason  you  played  out  so  soon, 
Kirby.  You  were  forever  soaring  above 
everybody's  head.  The  Fisherman's 
Fun  isn't  such  a  bad  lot ;  pretty  decent 
sort  of  paper,  on  the  whole,  and  it  pays 
better  than  a  good  many  publications 
that  pretend  to  be  first-class.  I  think 
we'll  keep  on  with  them." 

Having  succeeded  in  his  first  raid  on 
Kirby's  income,  it  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  an  enterprising  young  financier 
like  Dick  Cunningham  would  stop  there. 
Kirby  found  himself  gradually  cut  down, 
five  per  cent  at  a  time,  until  his  receipts 
dwindled  to  a  bare  living  figure  ;  while 
Dick  subsisted  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
paid  more  zealous  court  than  ever  to 
Miss  Brewster. 

Kirby  bore  these  impositions  the  more 
patiently,  because  he  found  himself  in  a 
strange  and  distressing  predicament, 
which  it  required  all  the  courage  that  he 
could  muster  to  face.  Miss  Brewster 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  confess  to  him  that 
what  had  first  attracted  her  to  him  was 
his  literary  talent.  Now  Kirby,  although 
placed  in  a  very  equivocal  position,  by 
yielding  to  a  temptation  that  had  been 
presented  to  him  in  a  weak  moment,  was 
at  heart  a  conscientious  man,  and  he  had 
been  smitten  with  the  fear  that  the  in- 
tellectual gifts  that  had  attracted  Miss 
Brewster's  attention  might  be  Dick 
Cunningham's  and  not  his  own.  To  as- 
certain the  date  at  which  her  interest 
had  been  awakened  was  a  very  deli- 
cate matter,  and  required  courage  and 
decision  on  his  part ;  but  he  was  resolved 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  if  it  should 
transpire  that  he  was  reaping  a  tribute 
due  to  his  partner,  he  was  firmly  deter- 
mined to  retire  from  the  field,  and  pos- 
sibly abandon  literature  altogether,  leav- 
ing Cunningham  to  shift  for  himself. 

At  this  juncture  Cunningham  brought 
his  cruelties  to  a  climax,  by  announcing 
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his  intention  of  claiming  the  entire  re- 
ceipts thenceforth. 

When  Kirby  faintly  expostulated,  Dick 
assumed  an  injured  air,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  better  do  his  own  work  ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  putative  author 
was  short  of  money  to  pay  his  barber's 
bill,  he  did  make  a  desperate  attempt 
to  write  once  more  and  thus  regain  his 
independence ;  but  he  found  that  his  idle 
and  enervating  life,  with  long  disuse  of 
his  mental  faculties,  had  left  him  half 
imbecile.  After  this  he  took  to  shav- 
ing himself,  from  motives  of  economy, 
and  as  he  was  not  an  expert  in  the  ton- 
sorial  art,  his  face  began  to  show  so  many 
scratches  and  scars  as  to  give  him  quite 
a  sanguinary  look,  and  it  was  whispered 
about  that  Kirby  was  falling  into  doubt- 
ful habits  and  consorting  with  queer  peo- 
ple, a  rumor  that  was  helped  on  by  sun- 
dry innuendoes  from  Cunningham. 

The  deception  that  they  practiced  was 
having  a  baleful  effect  on  both  men. 
The  human  mind  is  like  a  garden  of 
flowering  plants  :  the  more  blossoms  we 
cull,  the  more  bud  and  unfold  to  take 
their  place ;  once  let  the  blossoms  remain 
unplucked  for  any  space  of  time,  and  the 
garden  will  grow  sere  and  yellow  ;  while 
nature,  struggling  to  perpetuate  types 
against  every  odd,  will  bring  forth  a  rank 
and  unwholesome  growth,  that  soon  de- 
stroys the  garden's  comeliness.  So  Kirby, 
harvesting  none  of  his  ideas,  found  his 
thoughts  growing  stale  and  musty,  while 
the  creative  faculty  was  fast  falling  into 
decay,  and  a  weedy  growth  of  common- 
place sentiments  choking  down  origi- 
nality, as  his  attentions  became  absorbed 
with  the  shallow  details  of  everyday  ex- 
istence. Cunningham,  rising  to  sudden 
prosperity  by  trafficking  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  another  man,  soon  wearied  of  the 
effort  of  maintaining  the  high  standing 
Kirby  had  always  observed,  became  in- 
different to  the  demands  of  publishers 
whose  favor  he  had  at  first  been  zealous 
to  win,  and  following  the  bent  of  his 
own  taste,  which  was  not  of  a  very  high 


order,  commenced  to  stray  through  de 
vious  and  peculiar  literary  paths,  as  we 
shall  see. 

Meantime,  Kirby  entered  upon  a  pe- 
culiar experience,  which  puzzled  him 
not  a  little.  Men  who  had  taken  him 
cordially  by  the  hand  the  month  before, 
commenced  to  shun  him  or  openly  to  cut 
him.  A  class  of  young  fellows  whom  he 
had  never  known  before,  and  was  not  in 
the  least  desirous  to  know,  sought  him  out 
and  claimed  him  as  one  of  them.  In  the 
reputable  houses  where  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  seek  recreation,  he  was 
coolly  treated,  and  it  galled  him  to  ob- 
serve that  when  they  met  in  public,  even 
Dick  Cunningham  assumed  a  distant 
air,  and  refrained  from  the  sly  digs  and 
knowing  looks  with  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  greet  him.  Had  Kirby 
been  a  more  worldly  man  he  might  have 
had  his  suspicions  aroused  by  this  very 
circumstance,  but  it  was  not  until  he  one 
day  overheard  a  conversation  between 
two  young  society  swells,  that  he  had 
the  slightest  inkling  of  whither  he  was 
drifting,,  with  Dick  Cunningham  at  the 
helm. 

"  Awfully  bright  fellow,  that  Kirby !  " 
said  one.  "  Writes  those  racy  stories 
for  the  Street  and  Gutter." 

"  Awfully !  "  returned  the  other.  "  Peo 
pie  have  to  be  dweadf ully  discweet,  now- 
adays. There  isn't  a  wich  piece  of 
scandal  going  but  Kirby  is  suah  to  dwop 
on  it." 

Kirby's  ears  buzzed  and  his  brain 
whirled.  "Street  and  Gutter  !  Scandal !  " 
What  in  the  world  had  Cunningham 
been  doing  ?  What  an  outrageous  im- 
position on  his  own  confidence !  He 
thanked  Heaven  that  he  had  already 
decided  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the 
whole  affair  to  Judith  Brewster,  else  he 
might  always  have  had  a  misgiving  that 
he  had  been  governed  by  a  less  credita- 
ble motive  in  making  the  confession  ; 
and  he  took  himself  directly  to  the  house 
where  Judith  resided. 

He  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  consider- 
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able  length  of  time  before  Miss  Brewster 
made  her  appearance,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  could  hear  the  murmur  of  a 
low-voiced  but  excited  conversation  car- 
ried on  in  an  adjoining  room.  When 
this  sound  ceased  there  was  a  flutter  of 
woman's  garments  in  the  hall,  and  Judith, 
came  in,  with  eyes  red  and  wet.  Kirby 
was  not  a  selfish  fellow,  and  these  tokens 
of  sorrow  in  the  woman  he  loved  put  all 
thoughts  of  his  own  worries  from  his 
mind. 

"  Miss  Judith,  I  beg  of  you,  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  ? "  he  cried  in  genuine 
concern. 

"  You  may  well  ask,  Mr.  Kirby,  when 
you  are  the  cause  of  it  ? "  and  the  girl 
stifled  another  sob,  and  tried  to  look  at 
him  with  the  severity  he  deserved. 

"I  ?  What  have  I  done  ?"  exclaimed 
poor  Kirby,  whose  conscience  was  clear, 
save  for  these  faults  of  omission  that 
have  been  specified. 

"  Those  dreadful  things  you  have  been 
writing.  I  used  to  like  the  things  you 
wrote,  but  I  never  saw  an  author  change 
as  you  have.  These  last  —  I  have  n't 
seen  them  myself,  but  they  are  town 
talk,  and  my  aunt  says  that  I  must  never 
see  you  again.  She  says  that  no  decent 
girl  should  ever  be  seen  in  your  com- 
pany.    Oh  dear,  how  could  you  do  it ! " 

"  Judith,"  said  Kirby,  going  up  to  the 
grief-stricken  girl,  and  possessing  him- 
self of  her  hand,  for  matters  had  pro- 
gressed fast  between  them  of  late,  and 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  she 
kn^w  of  his  love  for  her,  and  cherished 
some  tender  feeling  for  him  in  return. 
"Judith,  suppose  I  could  persuade  you 
that  I  was  not  responsible  for  these  ter- 
rible things  that  have  appeared  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  could  be  possi- 
ble ? "  said  the  girl,  hopelessly.  "  Even 
that  nice  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  used  to 
be  your  bosom  friend,  has  confessed  to 
aunt  that  he  has  expostulated  with  you 
time  and  again  about  these  things,  and 
that  nothing  he  said  had  any  effect  up- 
on you." 


"Jack  Cunningham  !  "  roared  Kirby. 
"  The  rascal !  " 

"  Even  if  he  is  a  rascal, —  and  I  hope 
he  is,  for  then  my  aunt  will  not  insist 
upon  my  marrying  him,  as  she  has  been 
doing, —  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  going 
to  help  you,  Mr.  Kirby.  And  you  used 
to  write  so  differently.  Do  you  know,'  I 
once  wrote  to  you  about  your  work  be- 
fore I  knew  you? " 

"  Was  it  about  a  year  ago,  at  a  time 
when  I  had  not  published  much  of  any- 
thing for  a  considerable  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Judith  shyly. 

"  If  I  had  only  heeded  what  you 
wrote!"  said  Kirby  sadly.  "I  turned 
my  back  on  my  good  angel  that  day." 

Kirby  sat  in  deep  reflection  for  sev- 
eral minutes  ;  then  a  happy  idea  struck 
him. 

"  Miss  Judith,"  he  said,  "  could  you 
persuade  your  aunt  to  accompany  you 
down  to  my  rooms  ?  I  have  a  little  par- 
lor there,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  a  very 
respectable  place." 

"  I  will  see,"  said  the  girl  doubtfully. 

Kirby  never  knew  what  arguments 
were  employed  to  persuade  the  maiden 
aunt  of  the  propriety  of  this  step,  but  he 
strongly  suspected  that  the  niece  ap- 
pealed to  her  strong  sense  of  justice, 
handed  down  from  a  line  of  Puritan 
grandfathers,  who  never  burned  any  but 
witches  without  a  trial.  At  all  events, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  two  ladies 
appeared,  ready  for  the  street.  The 
maiden  aunt  was  too  badly  troubled  with 
rheumatism  to  walk  that  day,  and  her 
ailment  was  so  accelerated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  being  compromised  by  an  appear- 
ance in  company  with  such  a  question- 
able young  man,  that  Kirby  called  a  cab, 
although  his  lodgings  were  but  a  few- 
blocks  away.  Arrived  there,  he  placed 
them  in  his  little  sitting  room,  and 
stepped  into  the  adjoining  room,  which 
was  the  study  in  which  we  first  found 
him,  after  enjoining  upon  the  two  ladies 
the  necessity  of  perfect  silence. 

"  I  don't  pretend  that  I  am  going  to 
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appear  before  you  in  a  creditable  light," 
he  explained,  "  but  if  you  will  give  your 
careful  attention  to  what  transpires  in 
the  next  room  during  the  ensuing  half 
hour,  I  think  you  will  be  persuaded  that 
I  am  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. " 

It  was  already  about  the  hour  that 
Dick  Cunningham  Was  accustomed  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  Kirby  had  left 
the  door  ajar,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time 
before  that  worthy  made  his  appearance. 
Dick's  eyes  brightened  at  the  sight  of 
Kirby.  He  had  a  little  scheme  of  his 
own  to  unfold,  and  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  business. 

"Aha,  Kirby!     I  was  wanting  to  see 
you  on  a  matter  of  business." 
.  "  I  am  here." 

Cunningham  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  quiet  tone  and  composed  man- 
ner boded  ill  for  the  success  of  his  plan, 
but  he  went  on  in  perfect  confidence 
that  he  should  succeed  in  this  as  in  all 
his  other  business  transactions  with 
Kirby  : 

"You  have  a  nice  ranch  up  country, 
Kirby  ? " 

"Yes." 

This  ranch  was  all  that  Kirby  had  to 
show  for  his  years  of  continuous  effort, 
for  he  had  always  been  a  free-handed  fel- 
low, whose  impecunious  friends  left  him 
without  much  ready  cash  for  investment. 

"  Well,  Kirby,  you  '11  have  to  sell  that 
ranch,  or  mortgage  it.  I  want  more 
money." 

"The  dickens  you  do!"  Kirby  con- 
trived to  say. 

"  When  I  went  into  this  partnership 
affair,  undertaking  to  sustain  your  work 
while  you  went  into  a  species  of  mental 
hibernation,  I  did  n't  realize  the  drain  it 
would  be  on  me.  Between  you  and  me 
Kirby,  it  has  been  twelve  months  since 
this  thing  's  been  going  on,  and  it's  my 
opinion  you  will  never  write  again." 

"  Never  write  again  ! "  Kirby  felt  that 
if  he  could  only  get  his  fingers  on  a  pen 
that  moment,  he  could  burn  Cunning- 
ham alive. 


"  Therefore,"  proceeded  Dick,  ap- 
proaching his  point  cautiously,  watch- 
ing Kirby  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 
"  I  will  offer  you  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives." 

"  Let  us  hear  them,"  replied  Kirby,  in 
a  stifled  voice. 

"  If  you  want  me  to  do  your  work  any 
longer,  you  must  either  pay  me  a  fixed 
sum  in  addition  to  the  revenue  it  brings, 
or  you  must  agree  to  give  up  all  claim 
to  Miss  Brewster's  hand.  You  do  n't 
want  to  lose  your  reputation,  Kirby.  I 
advise  you  as  a  friend  to  pony  up  the 
cash." 

Had  either  of  the  men  been  less  in- 
tent on  the  subject  under  discussion, 
they  might  have  heard  a  stifled  exclama- 
tion from  the  adjoining  room,  as  Dick 
made  this  bald  proposition.  Kirby,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  in  such  a  state 
of  righteous  indignation  that  he  forgot 
all  about  the  ladies. 

"  Keep  up  my  reputation  ?  My  repu- 
tation !  You  bare-faced  scoundrel,  you 
dare  to  name  my  reputation  to  me,  do 
you,  after  dragging  it  in  the  dirt  ?  I  've 
a  mind  to  expose  you  before  the  whole 
community,  and  take  the  consequences. 
You  think  I  '11  let  you  go  on  making 
money  through  the  use  of  my  name  in 
this  disreputable  manner.  No,  sir.  NO, 
SIR  !  Not  for  ten  thousand  times  the 
whole  beggarly  sum  that  you  've  been 
making.  Not  if  I  am  obliged  to  take  a 
pick-ax,  and  go  to  work  on  the  streets 
to  make  a  living.  Oh,  you  contemptible 
rascal,  I  '11  give  you  precisely  an  hour  to 
take  your  traps  and  get  out  of  here,  or 
I  '11  fire  them  into  the  street  and  send 
you  after  them." 

As  Cunningham  darted  from  the  room, 
to  escape  this  fire  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion, Kirby  remembered  the  presence 
of  the  ladies  in  the  next  room,  and  was 
smitten  with  a  sudden  terror,  for  he  was 
dimly  conscious  that  he  had  garnished 
his  conversation  with  some  expressions 
scarcely  proper  for  ladies'  ears.  But 
when  he  appeared,  contrite,  in  the  door- 
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way,  so  inconsistent  are  women,  or  rath- 
er so  engrossed  by  the  main  considera- 
tion in  a  case,  and  indifferent  to  the 
means  that  are  used  to  attain  it,  that 
they  greeted  him  with  radiant  faces. 
His  weakness,  to  call  it  by  a  mild  name, 
in  sanctioning  the  traffic  in  his  literary 
reputation,  they  wholly  overlooked ;  his 
tempest  of  rage,  and  the  questionable 
language  he  had  used  in  venting  it,  they 
secretly  applauded.  It  was  enough  for 
them  that  he  had  established  his  own 
good  morals  by  a  savage  onslaught  upon 
the  man  who  had  attempted  to  corrupt 
the  public  infhis  name. 

Kirby  himself  was  the  first  to  remind 
them  of  his  delinquinces,  when  they 
were  again  seated  in  the  cab  and  on  the 
way  home : 


"But,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  Judith, 
whose  small  hand  he  had  possessed  with 
the  full  consent  of  her  elderly  relative, 
"you  must  understand  exactly  the  full 
measure  of  my  guilt.  I  have  deliber- 
ately sanctioned  the  use  of  my  name, 
attached  to  another  man's  work  :  a  spe- 
cies of  literary  f orgery,  none  the  less  in- 
iquitous because  I  myself  profited  by 
the  fraud.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  let 
Cunningham  do  the  thing  because  I 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  the  ability  I  ever 
had.  Just  now  I  feel  capable  of  doing 
great  things  with  my  pen  :  but  whether 
I  shall  retain  the  power  —  " 

"You  will,"  said  Judith,  smiling  up 
into  his  face  with  the  most  unquestion- 
ing confidence. 

And  he  did. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  VESTAL  VIRGINS  AT  ROME. 


The  primitive  religions  of  all  Indo- 
European  peoples  are  based  upon  the 
observation  of  nature  and  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. There  is  not  a  god  of  the  re- 
ligions of  India,  Greece,  or  Rome,  which 
is  not  the  embodiment  of  a  conception 
of  some  aspect  of  nature,  or  of  some  oc- 
currence in  nature,  unless  we  except,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Romans,  the  deifica- 
tion of  certain  qualities  attributed  to 
these  gods.  The  elements  especially, 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  mythology  and  religion  of 
all  these  peoples. 

Sex,  too,  was  attributed  to  these  gods  ; 
the  stronger  and  fiercer  elements  were 
regarded  as  males,  the  weaker  and  kind- 
lier elements,  or  even  their  gentler  as- 
pects, as  females.  The  earth,  as  pro- 
ducer of  all  living  and  growing  things, 
was  naturally  conceived  of  as  a  goddess  ; 


the  sky,  which  by  its  rain  and  sunshine 
aided  in  the  birth  and  growth  of  all 
things,  was  regarded  as  a  god. 

The  element  of  fire  is,  among  all 
these  peoples,  represented  in  a  two-fold 
division,  the  raging,  destructive  fire, 
which  annihilates  everything  in  its  path 
leaving  desolation  behind  it,  and  the 
beneficent,  kindly  fire,  which  warms  us, 
cooks  our -food,  and  makes  home  cheer- 
ful and  comfortable. 

To  the  Romans  these  two  contrary 
conceptions  were  represented  by  the  god 
Volcanus,  and  the  goddess  Vesta,  thefor- 
mer  representing  the  devouring  element, 
and  the  latter  the  kindly,  beneficent  ele- 
ment. 

The  name  of  the  goddess  Vesta  is 
identical  with  the  Greek  Hestia,  and  is 
derived  from  a  root  ves,  which  signifies 
bright,  fiery,  while  the  goddess  herself 
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represents  the  gleaming  hearth,  and 
primarily  the  hearth  as  the  central  point 
of  the  family  circle. 

The  importance  of  the  hearth  and  its 
fire,  at  all  times  and  in  all  lands,  is  so 
apparent  to  every  one  that  it  need  not 
here  be  especially  dwelt  upon  :  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  fire,  even  a  century 
ago,  led  to  numerous  devices  for  prevent- 
ing it  from  dying  out,  and  a  visit  to  a 
neighbor's  house  to  borrow  fire  was  not 
at  all  an  unusual  event.  The  modern 
inventions  which  have  taken  the  place 
of  steel  and  flint  and  the  box  of  tinder, 
while  not  really  lessening  the  impor- 
tance of  fire  itself,  have  certainly  dimin- 
ished the  appreciation  of  its  importance, 
so  that  one  may  actually  be  startled,  as 
I  myself  was  some  years  ago,  on  meet- 
ing the  following  inscription  on  a  sign- 
board in  Holland,  "  water  en  vuur  te 
koop," — ivater  and  fire  to  sell,  —  the 
meaning  of  which  was  that  poor  people 
might  there,  for  a  small  sum,  procure  a 
piece  of  glowing  peat  and  a  kettle  of  hot 
water,  with  which  to  prepare  their  hum- 
ble meals. 

The  importance  of  the  hearth  and  its 
fire  to  the  ancient  Romans,  however, 
deserves  a  much  more  extended  notice  ; 
for,  aside  from  its  simple  prosaic  impor- 
tance as  the  place  where  food  was 
cooked,  there  were  many  other  and  high- 
er ideas  centering  about  the  hearth. 
Those  familiar  with  Juvenal's  first  satire 
will  remember  that  the  poor  parasite 
there  mentioned,  who  does  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  an  invitation  to  dinner,  is 
forced  unwillingly  to  buy  some  fire  with 
which  to  cook  his  lonely  dinner  of  cab- 
bage. But  this  was  surely  the  excep- 
tion, and  the  parasite  was  surely  not  a 
good  Roman  citizen,  for  the  citizen  usu- 
ally had  a  home,  and  of  this  home  the 
chief  feature  was  the  glowing  hearth. 

The  Roman  house  consisted  originally 
of  one  large  rectangular  room,  with  a 
rectangular  opening  in  the  roof  to  per- 
mit the  entrance  of  light  and  the  egress 
of  smoke  from  the  fire.      Under  this 


opening  in  the  roof  was  a  cistern  in  the 
floor,  to  catch  such  rain  as  fell  through 
the  opening,  and  immediately  behind 
the  cistern,  to  one  entering  by  the  front 
door,  stood  the  family  hearth.  The 
very  room  received  its  name,  atrium,  — 
the  black  room, —  from  the  discoloration 
of  its  walls  and  ceiling  by  the  smoke 
from  the  hearth.  Around  the  atrium 
were  grouped  in  later  times  the  other 
rooms  of  the  house  ;  but  the  chief  and 
significant  part  of  the  Roman  house  was 
then  and  always  remained  the  atrium. 

In  this  room  and  on  its  hearth,  in 
early  times,  all  the  meals  of  the  family 
were  cooked,  and  in  this  room  they 
were  eaten,  each  meal  in  itself  consti- 
tuting an  act  of  worship  to  Vesta,  for 
whom  some  choice  bit  was  always  de- 
posited upon  the  hearth.  Behind  the 
hearth  stood  the  marriage  bed,  and  in 
niches  or  cupboards  connected  with  the 
hearth,  and  often  forming  a  part  of  it, 
were  kept  the  penates,  or  household 
gods.  By  the  hearth,  decorated  with 
flowers  and  garlands,  all  family  festivi- 
ties were  celebrated  ;  on  the  hearth  cen- 
tered all  the  dear  recollections  of  home. 
Here  the  bride  was  received  by  her  hus- 
band, and,  furthermore,  she  brought  with 
her  a  pan  of  glowing  coals  and  a  basin 
of  water,  significant  of  the  new  duties 
and  responsibilities  she  was  about  to 
take  upon  herself.  Here  sat  the  house- 
wife Lucretia  spinning  amongst  her 
maids  when  Collatinus  and  Tarquin  re- 
turned from  Ardea  to  see  how  their 
wives  were  employing  themselves  during 
their  absence,  and  here  the  Roman  re- 
ceived his  guests  and  welcomed  them. 
The  banished  Roman  was  said  to  be 
cut  off  from  fire  and  water.  The  fire  on 
the  hearth,  which  was  kept  constantly 
burning,  was  extinguished  at  the  death 
of  the  head  of  the  family,  as  emblematic 
of  the  dismemberment  and  extinction 
of  the  family.  In  short,  from  these  and 
a  host  of  other  circumstances,  we  see 
the  importance  attached  by  the  Romans 
to  the  family  hearth. 
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The  fiction  of  the  Roman  state  was 
that  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  families 
related  to  the  governing  head,  exactly  as 
the  various  members  of  the  family  were 
related  to  their  paternal  head  ;  in  fact, 
the  Roman  government  may  be  said  to 
be  based  on  paternal  government. 

For  this  reason  the  state,  representing 
one  huge  family,  received  most  of  the 
peculiar  attributes  of  the  family,  and 
among  them,  the  hearth  and  penates, 
which  thus  gained  a  national  as  well  as 
a  family  significance. 

What  is  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's business,—  therefore  the  state 
could  not  entrust  the  guardianship  of  its 
hearth  indiscriminately  to  the  care  of  the 
people,  (for  even  in  the  family  the  hearth 
was  the  wife's  especial  care,)  but  must 
have  regularly  appointed  guardians  who 
should  be  responsible  with  their  lives  for 
their  trust.  The  guardians  thus  appoint- 
ed were  the  Vestal  virgins. 

Fire  and  water  are  in  their  nature  pur- 
ificatory ;  not  one  festival  of  purification 
was  celebrated  at  Rome  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Vestals  ;  naturally  there- 
fore, the  guardians  of  the  sacred  fire  and 
priestesses  of  the  ceremonies  of  purifi- 
cation must  themselves  be  pure,  and  as 
the  best  and  noblest  thing  Rome  pos- 
sessed was  her  sons,  so  her  purest  pos- 
session was  her  daughters. 

Another  explanation  has  been  given 
for  the  choice  of  maidens,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Romans  were  a  nation  of  herds- 
men ;  and  since  the  boys  could  not  be 
spared  from  the  fields,  the  girls  alone 
were  left  to  tend  the  fire.  The  same 
authority  which  offers  this  explanation 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  fire  of 
Vesta  on  the  public  hearth  was  origin- 
ally intended  simply  as  a  source  from 
which  each  family  might  procure  fire  in 
case  the  home  fire  became  extinguished. 
If  this  were  really  so,  why  did  the  Ro- 
mans exercise  such  care  in  preserving 
the  fires  at  their  home  ?  Is  it  not  remark- 
able that  the  Romans  had  no  ceremony 
of  bringing  fire  from  the  public  to  the 


private  hearth  illustrative  of  the  original 
purpose  of  the  institution  ?  Tradition 
claims  that  the  original  fire  was  brought 
by  /Eneas  from  Troy  to  Italy,  and  this 
tradition  must  have  been  known  to  Vir- 
gil ;  but  when  the  followers  of  JEneas 
were  wrecked,  it  never  occured  to  them 
to  kindle  their  fires  from  the  fire  of  Ves- 
ta :  they  kindled  it  with  a  spark  from  a 
stone. 

Wherever  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
service  of  Vesta  is  revealed,  we  find  a 
strong  element  of  purification  in  it,  and 
perhaps  the  reason  for  this  may  be  eas- 
ily explained.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
Rome  the  climate  must  have  been  even 
more  deadly  than  at  present ;  lack  of 
proper  drainage,  the  presence  of  stagnant 
marshes  within  the  city  limits,  are  alone 
evidence  enough  on  this  point ;  but  when 
to  this  is  added  the  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients and  the  testimony  of  modern  ar- 
chaeologists who  have  discovered  that 
in  almost  every  ward  of  the  city  altars  to 
the  goddess  of  fevers,  an  altar  to  the  evil 
eye,  a  grove  to  Mefitis,  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly doubt  that  the  city  was  very  un- 
healthy. 

The  Romans  early  came  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  keeping  a  blazing 
fire  at  home,  and  of  clothing  themselves 
in  woolen  garments,  and  especially  the 
necessity  of  absolute  cleanliness,  both 
in  themselves  and  in  their  surroundings. 
At  this  time,  then,  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
the  Vesta  worship  became  prominent. 
As  we  shall  see  later,  in  times  of  public 
disaster  from  pestilence  or  plague  the 
aid  of  the  Vestals  was  invoked,  and 
through  their  prayers  the  evils  were  sup- 
posed to  be  averted.  Scarce  ever  did 
plague  or  disease  play  havoc  with  the 
Romans  without  leading  them  carefully 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  Ves- 
tals, to  see  if  the  calamity  might  not  be 
due  to  some  breach  of  discipline  on  their 
part. 

In  practical  matters,  the  choice  of  the 
guardians  of  the  public  fire  might  be 
influenced  by  such  motives  as  were  stat- 
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ed  at  the  beginning  of  this  digression  ; 

but  here,  where  religious  and  ideal  mo- 
tives were  involved,  the  choice  of  the 
maidens  was  based  on  higher  motives, 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  feature  of 
the  Vesta  religion  was  purification,  the 
chief  feature  of  the  service  purity, doubt- 
less the  maidens  were  chosen  because  of 
a  feeling  that  they  were  the  purest  thing 
Rome  had  to  offer. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  the  origin  of 
this  institution,  we  are  very  much  in 
doubt.  Although,  as  has  been  said,  the 
worship  of  Vesta  is  shared  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  other  peoples,  the  peculiar 
institution  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  is  es- 
sentially Italic  in  its  origin.  In  Italy, 
however,  it  is  of  very  high  antiquity  ; 
the  very  founder  of  Rome  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  Vestal,  and  there  were 
certainly  Vestals  in  both  Alba  Longa, 
the  parent  city  of  Rome,  and  in  Lavini- 
um,  its  sister  city.  Later  tradition  even 
claimed  that  the  fire  of  Vesta  in  Alba 
was  kindled  with  fire  brought  by  ^Eneas 
from  Troy  ;  but  without  considering  the 
extreme  difficulty  vEneas  would  have 
encountered  in  keeping  the  fire  alive 
during  the  terrible  storm  and  shipwreck 
on  the  African  coast,  or  while  he  was 
dawdling  away  his  time  with  Dido,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  this  tradition  is  a 
mere  fabrication  of  archaeologists,  to 
bolster  up  the  Trojan  myth. 

However,  certain  indications  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  service  are  not  wanting. 
Doubtless  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
outward  form  of  the  temple  of  Vesta; 
as  distinguished  from  other  buildings,  it 
was  round.  Roman  houses  as  known 
to  us  are  rectangular,  but  tradition  tells 
of  an  earlier  period  when  they  were 
round.  The  ancients  had  a  happy  cus- 
tom of  burning  their  dead  relatives  and 
placing  the  ashes,  together  with  tools, 
jewelry,  playthings,  etc.,  in  earthen  jars 
made  to  resemble  the  houses  in  which 
they  themselves  lived.  Buried  under  a 
stratum  of  lava  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Alba  has  been  found  a  prehistoric  cem- 


etery, the  urns  of  which  arc  round  with 
pointed  conical  tops  likea  thatched  roof, 
the  prototype  of  the  original  temple  of 
Vesta.  Tli.  se  huts  themselves  were  a 
development  from  the  tent  of  skins,  and 
the  ancient  authorities  tell  us  that  the 
inner  space  of  the  old  temple  of  Vesta 
was  surrounded  not  by  walls  but  by  mat- 
tings. The  service  of  Vesta,  then,  must 
date  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  perio  1 
of  the  round  houses,  and  probably  dates 
from  the  period  when  the  Italians  dwelt 
in  tents. 

The  beginning  of  the  service  of  Vesta 
at  Rome  is  almost  unanimously  attrib- 
uted to  Numa  Pompilius,  to  whom  also 
most  of  the  early  religious  customs  of 
the  Romans  are  attributed  ;  yet  a  few  con- 
sider it  highly  improbable  that  Romulus, 
the  son  of  a  Vestal,  should  have  neglect- 
ed so  simple  an  act  of  filial  piety  as  the 
establishment  of  that  form  of  worship 
in  which  his  mother  ended  her  life. 
Probably  here  tradition  is  at  fault,  and 
the  institution  is  as  old  as  Rome  itself; 
certainly  if  Rome  was  founded  from 
Alba,  and  everything  goes  to  prove  that 
it  was,  this  worship  was  introduced  from 
the  parent  city  at  the  very  beginning. 

The  same  tradition  states  that  Numa 
appointed  four  Vestals,  two  from  each  of 
the  tribes,  the  Ramnes  and  the  Tities, 
which  composed  at  his  time  the  Roman 
people,  and  that  he  provided  for  their 
maintenance  at  public  expense,  ordering 
that  a  certain  sum  of  money  should  be 
put  aside  for  their  support,  that  they 
should  live  always  in  or  near  the  temple, 
and  that  they  should  be  virgins.  It  fur- 
ther stated  that  later  either  Tarquinius 
Priscus  or  Servius  Tullius  added  two 
more  to  their  number,  taken  from  the 
Luceres  after  the  union  of  that  tribe  with 
the  Roman  people.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
number  six  remains  constant  through- 
out the  republic,  and  not  until  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Gratianus,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  is 
there  any  mention  of  a  larger  number, 
and  this  larger  number  is  only  seven. 
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Aulus  Gellius,  in  his  "  Noctes  Atticse," 
a  curious  collection  of  short  articles  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  gives  us,  on 
the  authority  of  two  trustworthy  Roman 
writers  whose  works  are  now  lost,  a  list 
of  the  qualifications  required  of  the  maid- 
ens selected  for  this  service.  Both  father 
and  mother  must  be  living,  of  free  birth, 
and  not  engaged  in  any  mean  employ- 
ment. The  father  must  live  in  Italy,  and 
must  be  sua  potestate,  free  from  paternal 
rule.  The  maid  herself  must  be  not 
less  than  six  nor  more  than  ten  years  of 
age,  without  impediment  of  speech  or 
hearing,  and  free  from  any  physical 
defect.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
requirement  as  to  facial  beauty  ;  and  to 
judge  from  such  statues  and  representa- 
tions of  Vestals  as  have  been  preserved, 
absolute  ugliness  was  a  requirement ;  but 
this  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  representations  are  of  such  only 
as  had  passed  many  years  in  the  service, 
and  had  been  honored  with  a  statue  for 
their  fidelity.  A  maid  was  exempt  from 
being  chosen  if  she  had  a  sister  already 
in  the  service,  or  if  her  father  held  the 
office  of  flamen,  augur,  or  master  of  sac- 
rifices {quindecemvir  sacris  faciundis*), 
or  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  council  of 
seven  for  divine  feasts,  or  a  member  of  ■ 
the  Salic  fraternity.  The  daughter,  too, 
of  a  man  who  had  the  "  ins  trium  libe- 
rorum  "  was  exempt  from  being  chosen, 
as  was  also  the  daughter  of  the  flute- 
player  at  the  sacrifices. 

When  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Vestals,  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus,  as  the  paternal  head  of  the  sister- 
hood, proceeded  at  once  to  fill  it.  At 
first  his  choice  was  unrestricted,  but 
later,  since  each  citizen  tried  to  find  some 
valid  reason  for  his  daughter's  being  ex- 
cused from  service,  by  a  lex  Papia,  of. 
unknown  date,  the  Pontifex  was  directed 
to  propose  the  names  of  twenty  candi- 
dates, who  then  assembled  and  cast  lots 
to  determine  which  should  be  chosen. 
If,  however,  a  father  voluntarily  offered 
his  daughter  for  the  service,  and  there 


was  no  valid  objection  to  the  choice,  the 
casting  of  lots  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  girl  accepted.  The  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, desiring  to  make  this  voluntary  of- 
fering of  daughters  more  general,  and 
the  service  more  popular,  presented  a 
maid  who  had  thus  been  offered  with 
two  million  sesterces,  very  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  our  money. 

After  the  choice  had  been  made,  the 
pontifex  laid  his  hand  upon  the  girl,  say- 
ing, "  I  take  thee,  Amata,  as  priestess 
of  Vesta,  to  perform  whatever  sacred  of- 
fices it  may  be  right  for  a  priestess  of 
Vesta,  of  perfect  qualifications,  to  per- 
form in  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  of 
the  Quirites." 

Then  followed  the  inauguration,  a  sol- 
emn rite  to  determine  if  the  choice  were 
pleasing  to  the  goddesses.  The  special 
formula  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Ves- 
tals has  not  been  preserved,  but  it  was 
probably  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  other  priesthoods  and 
the  public  offices,  with,  of  course,  the 
necessary  changes  ;  and  so  we  may  quote 
from  Livy  the  account  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Numa  Pompilius  as  king.  "  He 
was  led  by  the  augur  to  the  citadel,  and 
sat  down  on  a  stone  facing  the  south. 
The  augur,  with  veiled  head,  took  a  seat 
at  his  left,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
staff,  without  a  knot,  and  curved  at  the 
end,  called  a  lituus.  Then,  after  a  glance 
at  the  city  and  field,  after  praying  to  the 
gods,  he  marked  off  the  boundaries  from 
east  to  west,  designating  as  south  the 
regions  to  his  right,  and  as  north  those 
to  his  left,  and  fixed  in  his  mind  a  mark 
as  far  as  his  eyes  could  discern  (an  hori- 
zon). Then,  transferring  his  staff  to  his 
left  hand,  and  placing  his  right  upon  the 
head  of  Numa,  he  prayed  to  Jupiter  as 
follows  :  '  Jupiter,  father,  if  it  is  right 
for  Numa  Pompilius  here,  whose  head  I 
am  holding,  to  be  king  of  Rome,  do  you 
give  a  sure  token  within  these  limits 
which  I  have  set ';  then  he  named  aloud 
the  tokens  which  he  desired  to  have 
sent,  and  when  they  had  been  sent,  Nu- 
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ma,  being  declared   king  of  Rome,  de- 
scended from  the  temple." 

In  the  case  of  the  Vestal,  after  a  fav- 
orable omen  had  been  received  the 
maiden  was  led  into  the  house  of  Vesta 
and  clothed  in  the  distinctive  dress  of 
the  order,  her  hair  being  cut  off  and  hung 
on  a  lotus  tree,  a  not  unusual  custom 
among  the  Romans  on  occasion  of  en- 
tering upon  a  new  manner  of  life.  The 
particular  tree  used  by  the  Vestals  in 
this  ceremony  was  called  capillata,  and 
Pliny  tells  us  that  in  his  day  it  was  more 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  old, 
—  how  much  older  he  cannot  state. 

The  peculiar  dress  of  the  Vestals  con- 
sisted of  pure  white  wool,  and  was  the 
stola,  or  long  flowing  gown  of  the  Ro- 
man matron,  over  which  was  worn  a 
large  white  mantle  of  linen  drawn  in 
graceful  folds  about  the  body.  In  per- 
forming the  sacrifices  they  wore  further 
a  large  square  veil,  also  of  white,  drawn 
over  the  head  much  like  a  hood,  and 
fastened  beneath  the  chin  with  a  fibula, 
or  clasp,  from  which  circumstance,  the 
veil  itself  was  Called  a  suffibulam.  The 
hair  was  now  allowed  to  grow,  and  was 
worn,  like  the  hair  of  the  bride,  in  six 
folds  or  plaits  across  the  head  ;  but  as 
this  style  of  head-dress  was  by  no  means 
easily  arranged,  there  was  generally  sub- 
stituted for  it  a  strip  of  wool  arranged 
in  six  folds  and  tied  around  the  head,  the 
ends  of  the  fillet  thus  formed  being  al- 
lowed to  hang  down  upon  the  shoulders. 

The  service  upon  which  the  girl  now 
entered  was  not  a  life  service,  but  one 
of  thirty  years,  during  which  period  she 
must  live  constantly  in  the  house  set 
apart  for  the  Vestals,  devoting  herself 
entirely  to  the  duties  of  her  position, 
and  the  strictest  chastity  and  purity  of 
life  and  thought  was  required  of  her. 
During  this  time  she  was  not  permitted 
to  think  of  home,  family,  or  marriage, 
but  after  thirty  years  of  service  she  was 
at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  sister- 
hood, and  if  she  desired,  might  marry. 
However,  a  life  of  seclusion  lasting  so 


many  years  can  hardly  be  considered 
the  best  training  for  a  model  wife  and 
mother.  Such  marriages  were  invaria- 
bly unhappy,  and  were  furthermore 
considered  unlucky  and  ill-omened,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  ordinarily  the 
Vestals  devoted  the  rest  of  their  lives 
to  the  service.  This,  too,  was  a  natural 
result  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  them. 
By  virtue  of  their  election  to  the  service , 
they  were  released  from  paternal  rule, 
obtaining  all  the  privileges  of  an  inde- 
pendent Roman  matron  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion, the  right  to  acquire  property  and 
to  dispose  of  it  by  will ;  privileges  which 
they  lost  if  they  left  the  sisterhood,  for 
then  they  returned  to  their  position  of 
paternal  dependence.  Whenever  a  Ves- 
tal appeared  on  the  street,  she  was 
accompanied  by  a  lictor  bearing  the  fas- 
ces, and  every  one,  from  highest  to 
lowest,  must  make  way  for  her  ;  even 
the  twenty-four  lictors  of  the  supreme 
dictator  must  lower  their  fasces  at  her 
approach. 

Special  seats  of  honor  in  the  theater 
and  at  the  public  games  were  reserved  for 
the  Vestals  opposite  the  tribunal  of  the 
praetor.  They  were  not  allowed  to  at- 
tend gladiatorial  exhibitions. 

Often  too  they  were  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  riding  in  a  carriage  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  a  privilege  rarely  else 
accorded,  except  to  the  wives  and  moth- 
ers of  kings  and  emperors. 

Their  intercession  was  sufficient  to 
procure  the  release  and  acquittal  of  pris- 
oners and  condemned  malefactors,  and 
happy  the  slave  or  prisoner  being  led  to 
punishment  whom  they  happened  to 
meet  on  the  road  !  He  must  be  at  once 
released  from  his  bondsand  punishment, 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  meet- 
ing was  not  accidental. 

Wills  and  public  documents  were  often 
entrusted  to  their  safe-keeping;  thus 
Suetonius  says  that  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus  both  deposited  their  wills  in 
thekeeping  of  Vestals,  and  Appian  says 
that  the  agreement  between  the  trium- 
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virs,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  was 
also  deposited  with  them. 

If  they  gave  testimony  in  a  court  of 
law,  they  did  so  without  the  oath  which 
was  customary  on  such  occasions,  and 
extraordinary  weight  was  attached  to 
their  testimony.  Their  recommendation 
in  imperial  times,  as  is  testified  by  in- 
scriptions, was  of  great  importance  in 
obtaining  high  public  offices  and  trus.ts, 
and  during  the  civil  wars  their  interces- 
sion was  often  invoked  and  made  use  of 
by  the  higher  magistrates.  The  emperor 
Vitellius  counseled  the  senate  to  send 
ambassadors  accompanied  by  the  Vestals 
to  make  terms  with  his  rebellious  army. 

Insult  or  violence  toward  a  Vestal  was 
punished  with  death  by  flogging  in  pub- 
lic, and  the  very  presence  of  a  Vestal 
protected  from  harm  or  violence  him  in 
whose  company  she  was  found.  When 
in  143  b.  c,  the  consul  Appius  Claudius 
celebrated  a  triumph  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  he  was  protected 
from  assault  and  the  interference  of  the 
tribunes  by  virtue  of  this  fact  ;  his 
daughter,  who  was  a  Vestal,  mounted 
the  triumphal  chariot,  and  accompanied 
him  throughout  the  triumph,  by  her 
holy  character  protecting  her  father 
even  in  the  performance  of  an  illegal  act. 

Even  after  death  they  enjoyed  the 
extraordinary  honor  of  a  burial  within 
the  city  walls,  such  burials  being  abso- 
lutely prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  and  also  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  The  place  of  burial  was,  in  these 
extraordinary  cases,  we  are  told,  the 
forum,  and  later  the  campus  Martius. 
Statues  were  frequently  erected  in  their 
honor,  and  besides  a  number  of  such 
statues  found  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
several  more  or  less  mutilated  life-size 
statues,  together  with  fifteen  inscribed 
marble  bases,  have  recently  been  un- 
earthed in  the  house  of  Vesta,  at  the 
foot  €>f  the  Palatine  hill,  in  Rome. 

The  thirty  years  of  service  already 
mentioned  were  divided  into  three  peri- 
ods or  stages  of  ten  years  each.  During 


the  first  period  the  maidens  took  no 
responsible  part  in  the  services,  but 
learned  as  novices,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  older  Vestals,  the  routine  of  duties 
to  be  performed.  During  the  second 
period  they  performed  the  duties  they 
had  learned,  and  during  the  third  period 
they  superintended  the  sacrifices,  and  in 
turn  taught  the  novices  as  they  them- 
selves had  been  taught.  The  office  of 
teacher  seems  more  especially  to  have 
devolved  upon  the  oldest  member  of  the 
sisterhood,  who  was  designated  as  Virgo 
Vestalis  Maxima,  or  simply  Vestalis 
Maxima,  and  in  addition  to  her  cUities  as 
teacher,  presided  over  the  sacrifices  in 
the  temple.  They  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
especial  distinction,  and  no  doubt  the 
position  was  a  much  coveted  one,  for 
several  names  of  Vestales  Maximae  are 
known  to  us  from  inscriptions  and  liter- 
ature, and  in  the  case  of  two  we  know 
that  they  served  respectively  fifty-seven 
and  sixty-four  years.  Aulus  Gellius  tells 
of  one,  Gaia  Tarracia,  in  whose  honor  a 
special  lex  Horatio  was  passed,  confer- 
ring upon  her  high  distinctions,  and 
since  she  had  served  faithfully  as  Vestal 
for  forty  years;  granting  her  the  privilege 
of  withdrawing  from  the  sisterhood  and 
marrying,  on  account  of  her  munificence 
in  presenting  to  the  Roman  people  the 
plot  of  land  known  as  the  Campus  Tiber- 
inus,  a  large  private  estate  adjoining  the 
Campus  Martius. 

The  services  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  perform  were  not  very  exacting 
in  their  nature  ;  requiring,  however,  the 
most  accurate  attention  to  every  detail 
of  the  work.  They  may  be  divided  for 
convenience  into  two  classes,  the  regu- 
lar daily  duties,  and  the  duties  on  spe- 
cial or  festival  occasions. 

Of  the  regular  duties,  the  first  was  the 
preservation  of  the  undying  fire  upon 
the  hearth  of  the  state  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta.  This  building  was  not  really  a 
"templum"  at  all,  in  that  it  was  not 
constructed  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  science  of  augury,  nor  did  it  con- 
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tain  an  image  of  the  goddess.  All  tem- 
ples must  be  oriental  and  of  rectangular 
form  ;  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  round, 
and  consequently  not  oriental.  This 
temple  (called  by  this  name  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  house  of  the  Vestals, 
which  will  be  considered  later),  was  re- 
peatedly destroyed  by  fire  in  the  several 
terrific  conflagrations  which  swept  the 
forum  and  its  environs  ;  and  as  often 
rebuilt  on  the  old  site,  and  practically 
on  the  old  plan,  which  dated  from  the 
regal  period  of  Rome.  It  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine,  adjoining  the  Via  Sacra, 
and  consisted  of  a  raised  circular  plat- 
form about  sixty  feet  in  diameter  and 
approached  by  six  steps.  Around  the 
outer  edge  of  this  platform  stood  eigh- 
teen pillars,  supporting  the  roof,  which 
was  dome-shaped,  and  covered  with  iron 
tiles.  In  the  center  of  this  platform  was 
an  altar  on  which  burned  the  eternal  fire. 

The  Vestals  in  turn  tended  the  fire, 
and  by  supplying  it  with  fuel  prevented 
it  from  dying  out.  The  extinction  of  the 
fire,  whether  from  neglect  or  natural 
causes,  was  considered  a  "prodigium," 
and  a  token  of  the  downfall  of  the  state. 
The  Vestal  in  charge  was  liable  to  receive 
a  severe  flogging  from  the  pontifex,  and 
the  fire  must  be  rekindled  by  rubbing 
together  two  pieces  of  wood  from  a  fruit- 
ful tree,  a  manner  of  obtaining  fire  still 
prevailing  among  certain  Indian  tribes, 
although  they  are  probably  not  sopartic 
ular  about  the  choice  of  sticks  as  were 
the  Romans.  On  the  first  day  of  March 
in  each  year,  the  ancient  Roman  New 
Year's  Day,  the  fire  must  always  be  re- 
kindled in  this  same  manner,  or  as  Plu- 
tarch informs  us,  direct  from  the  sun  by 
means  of  concave  mirrors.  The  passage 
in  Plutarch  is  for  several  reasons  sus- 
pected, and  perhaps  only  the  first 
method  was  used  by  the  Vestals  for  ob- 
taining fire. 

Water,  too,  played  an  almost  equally 
important  role  with  fire  in  the  worship 
of  Vesta ;  but  the  water,  like  the  fire, 
must  be  from  no  mean  source.     The  use 


of  water  from  the  public  aqueducts,  or 
from  pools  and  reservoirs,  was  forbidden. 
Only  water  from  some  living  source 
could  be  used  ;  that  from  the  Tiber,  or 
from  the  fountain  of  Egeria,  or  the 
sacred  fountain  of  the  muses,  was  pre- 
ferred. Every  morning  the  Vestals 
might  be  seen  passing  from  the  temple 
down  to  one  of  these  sources,  and  re- 
turning bearing  on  their  heads  earthen 
jars  filled  with  water.  Now,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  all  this  care  was  to  obtain  abso- 
lutely pure  water  from  a  living  source, 
the  water-carriers  were  forbidden  to  set 
down  their  filled  jars  upon  the  earth, 
lest  even  a  moment's  standing  should 
contaminate  the  water  ;  and  to  prevent 
any  possible  infringement  of  this  rule, 
and  in  consequence  calamity  to  the  state, 
the  jars  used  by  the  Vestals  -had  a 
pointed  base,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
set  down  without  spilling  their  contents. 

The  entire  interior  of  the  temple  was 
daily  carefully  sprinkled  by  means  of 
whisks  with  the  water  thus  brought,  and 
then  decorated  with  bay,  a  fresh  supply 
of  which  was  procured  every  year  for 
this  purpose.  This  done,  a  simple  offer- 
ing of  "mola  salsa" — parched  spelt 
mixed  with  coarse  salt  and  bruised  in  a 
mortar —  was  placed  in  a  simple  platter 
on  the  hearth,  as  an  offering  to  both 
Vesta  and  to  the  penates,  those  familiar 
household  gods  of  the  Romans  whose 
worship  was  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Vesta. 

The  penates  derived  their  name  from 
penits,  the  pantry  or  store-room,  and  as 
Vesta  cooked  the  food,  so  they  provided 
the  food  to  be  cooked.  Although  the 
penates  had  a  separate  temple  of  their 
own  at  Rome,  in  which  doubtless  were 
kept  the  images  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  by  /Eneas  from  Troy,  still  the 
Vestals  were  constantly  employed  in 
their  service,  and  in  ante-Roman  times 
separate  temples  were  not  erected  for 
them. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  already  men- 
tioned, regular  daily  prayers  for  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  state  and  people,  special 
prayers  and  sacrifices  in  times  of  public 
distress  caused  by  plague  or  pestilence, 
likewise  in  case  of  ill-boding  natural 
phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  show- 
ers of  stones  or  blood,  participation  in 
the  regular  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  on  the 
ides  of  each  month,  and  later  special 
prayers  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  imperial  house  :  these  all  constituted 
the  regular  duties  of  the  Vestals. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  February  occurred 
the  Lupercalia,  a  festival  of  purification 
in  honor  of  Faunus,  consisting  of  a  sac- 
rifice of  a  dog  and  a  goat,  from  the  skins 
of  which  afterwards  thongs  were  cut  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Luperci,  who, 
clad  only  in  an  apron  of  skins,  ran  around 
the  "  pomerium  "  of  the  original  city  on 
the  Palatine,  striking  with  their  thongs 
such  women  as  put  themslves  in  their 
way  :  for,  as  you  know,  "  the  barren, 
touched  in  this  holy  chase,  throw  off 
their  sterile  curse."  For  the  sacrifice 
at  this  festival  the  Vestals  prepared  and 
furnished  the  "  mola  salsa,"  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  purification  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  idea  of  Vesta  wor- 
ship. 

On  the  first  of  March,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  fire  on  the  altar  was  renewed, 
the  temple  was  thorougly  cleansed  and 
purified,  and  newly  decorated  with  fresh 
bay. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  the  festival 
of  the  Fordicidia,  in  addition  to  the  sac- 
rificeby  the  priests,  the  bodies  of  unborn 
calves  were  brought  to  the  Vestals,  sol- 
emnly sacrificed  by  the  Vestalis  Maxima, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifice  carefully 
stowed  away  in  the  house  of  the  Vestals 
for  later  use  in  the  purification  of  the 
city.  On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  these 
ashes,  together  with  the  blood  of  the 
October  horse,  which  was  also  guarded 
by  the  Vestals,  were  fetched  by  the  peo- 
ple for  use  in  the  purificatory  festival  of 
the  Parilia.  At  this  festival,  the  people, 
after  being  sprinkled  with  a  bay  branch 
dipped  in  water,  returned  home,  smudg- 


ed their  houses  and  barns  with  sulphur, 
sprang  over  a  heap  of  burning  straw  to 
purify  themselves,  and  after  sacrificing 
to  the  goddess  Pales,  reassembled  and 
dined  in  common. 

The  Vestals  also  took  part  in  the  fes- 
tival of  "Bona  Dea,"  held  at  the  house  of 
some  high  officer  of  state,  a  festival  from 
which  not  only  were  all  males  religious- 
ly excluded,  but  no  man  was  allowed  to 
know  either  the  real  name  of  the  god- 
dess, or  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  festival.  The  festival  took  place  at 
night,  the  matrons  performing  some 
sort  of  religious  dance  to  the  music  of 
the  flute  and  lyre.  The  Vestals  were  al- 
ways present,  but  it  is  not  known  wheth- 
er they  took  any  active  part  in  the  dance. 

In  the  year  62  b.  c,  this  festival  took 
place  at  the  house  of  Caesar,  who  was 
then  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  is  memor- 
able from  the  fact  that  Publius  Clodius 
Pulcher,  who  later  brought  about  Cice- 
ro's banishment,  succeeded  in  gaining 
admission  to  the  house,  disguised  as  a 
female  flute-player,  and  actually  wit- 
nessed a  portion  of  the  ceremonies  be- 
fore he  was  discovered.  When  brought 
to  trial  he  succeeded,  by  means  of  whole- 
sale bribery,  in  establishing  his  inno- 
cence, the  vote  of  the  jurors  being  twen- 
ty-five for  conviction  and  thirty-one  for 
acquittal. 

From  May  seventh,  to  May  fourteenth 
the  Vestals  received  the  spelt  from 
which  the  mola  salsa  was  to  be  prepared, 
parched  and  ground  it,  and  stored  it  away 
for  future  use.  The  salt,  too,  was  pre- 
pared by  them  in  the  following  manner. 
After  pulverizing  it  in  a  mortar,  it  was 
placed  in  a  sealed  earthen  jar  and  baked 
into  a  cake,  which  was  then  cut  by  the 
Vestals  with  an  iron  saw  and  stored  in 
jars  for  future  use. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth 
of  June  the  storehouse,  "  penus  Vestae," 
which  at  other  times  was  always  kept 
closed,  was  open  to  Roman  matrons  only. 
Barefooted  and  with  flowing  hair  they 
marched  in  procession  to  the  temple,  be 
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seeching  the  blessing  of  the  goddess  on 
their  households.  Gifts  of  food  were  sent 
to  the  temple,  the  millers  and  bakers 
kept  holiday,  garlands  and  strings  of 
cakes  were  hung  about  the  necks  of  ass- 
es, for  these  animals  were  sacred  to  Ves- 
ta, (in  fact,  the  handles  of  the  lamps  of 
the  Vestals  represented  an  ass's  head 
and  neck,)  and  even  the  millstones  were 
hung  with  garlands. 

Finally,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  the 
temple  and  storehouse  were  carefully 
swept  and  washed,  the  sweepings  were 
gathered  up  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
or  into  a  special  court  reserved  for  them 
on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  thus  the  reg- 
ular festival  of  Vesta  completed. 

During  all  this  time,  from  June  sev- 
enth to  June  fifteenth,  inclusive,  all  pub- 
lic business  ceased,  no  cases  at  law  could 
be  tried,  and  no  marriages  contracted. 
As  regards  the  marriages,  this  statement 
is  not  absolutely  true,  for  the  afternoon 
of  the  fifteenth  of  June  was  considered 
an  especially  lucky  time  for  marrying. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  August  they 
sacrificed  with  the  pontifices,  in  the  fes- 
tival of  Consualia,  to  Consus,  whose  altar 
was  buried  in  the  Circus,  and  only  uncov- 
ered on  occasion  of  the  public  sacrifi- 
ces. Servius  says  that  Consus  was  the 
god  of  counsels  and  deliberations,  and 
therefore  his  altar  was  buried,  to  signify 
that  counsels  should  be  modestly  given. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  in  com- 
pany with  pontifex  maximus,  they  as- 
sisted in  the  secret  sacrifice  to  Ops  Con- 
sivia,  at  which  only  the  priests  and  the 
Vestals  were  allowed  to  be  present. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  for 
the  third  time,  they  prepared  the  "  mola 
salsa,"  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  day,  or  the  manner  of 
celebrating  it.  Nor  is  anything  known 
■  of  the  other  special  ceremonies  which 
they  performed  with  the  "rex  sacrorum," 
further  than  that,  on  a  certain  day,  as 
Servius  says,  they  went  to  his  house 
early  in  the  morning,  and  shouted,  "  O 
King!  art  thou  awake  ?  Wake  up." 
Vol.  xvi. — 10. 


In  the  storehouse,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  house  of  the  Vestals,  were 
kept  not  only  the  salt,  meal,  and  provis- 
ions already  mentioned,  but  a  number  of 
things  on  the  preservation  of  which  the 
safety  of  Rome  was  supposed  to  depend. 
What  these  curious  objects  were  cannot 
in  all  cases  be  said,  but  among  them 
were  certainly  the  Palladium  and  the 
public  penates,  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  ancient  Troy.  These  ob- 
jects were  kept  in  a  sealed  earthen  jar, 
of  convenient  size,  and  to  prevent  their 
loss  by  theft,  or  even  by  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  Vestals,  a  second  pre- 
cisely similar  jar,  or  as  some  say,  several 
of  them,  was  kept  with  the  genuine  one, 
so  that  no  one  knew  which  jar  contained 
relics  and  which  did  not. 

In  case  of  fire  or  invasion,  the  first 
duty  of  the  Vestals  was  to  save  these 
jars,  and  several  tales  of  marvelous  pres- 
ervation of  the  relics  have  been  handed 
down  in  Roman  literature  ;  although  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  old  relics  must  have 
perished  and  new  ones  have  been  sub- 
stituted in  their  place  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  dwelling  place  of  the  Vestals, 
now  known  as  the  house  of  the  Vestals, 
was  a  large  two-story  building  on  the 
"Via  Nova,"  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  temple.  The  excavations,  since  Oc- 
tober, 1883,  have  shown  that  the  ground 
plan  of  this  building  approaches  very 
nearly  to  that  of  the  normal  Roman 
dwelling  house.  There  is  a  very  large 
interior  court,  or  atrium,  paved  with 
marble.  In  the  rear  of  this  is  a  large 
rectangular  room,  the  tablinum,  and  on 
either  side  smaller  rooms.  All  these 
rooms,  as  well  as  those  of  the  upper 
story,  were  paved  with  marble  mosaic, 
and  decorated  with  marble  pillars  and 
reliefs.  The  rooms  of  the  Vestals  were 
on  the  second  floor,  and  there  were  sep- 
arate apartments  for  each,  including  a 
bath-room.  Around  the  interior  of  the 
atrium  stood  the  statues  of  the  Vestales 
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Maximae,  eleven  of  which  are  preserved 
in  a  more  or  less  mutilated  state,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  marble  bases  bear- 
ing inscriptions  which  recount  the  name 
and  services  rendered  by  the  Vestal 
whose  statue  formerly  stood  upon  them. 
This  entire  building  has  been  so  well 
described  by  Lanciani,  in  his  book  on 
Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  new  Dis- 
coveries, (a  book,  by  the  way,  which  ap- 
peared subsequently  to  the  first  draft  of 
this  article,)  that  only  this  brief  descrip- 
tion has  seemed  necessary. 

The  house  gives  evidence  of  being  in- 
habited, not,  however,  by  Vestals,  as  late 
as  the  tenth  century  of  our  era ;  but  was 
doubtless  soon  after  that  time  aban- 
doned, and,  with  its  wealth  of  marble 
decorations,  must  have  furnished  an 
excellent  quarry  for  the  privileged  build- 
ers and  decorators  of  palaces.  After 
the  wars  of  the  barons,  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  when  the  palaces  of 
the  nobles  were  being  restored  or  re- 
built, the  forum  became  the  dumping 
place  for  all  the  dirt  and  rubbish  of  the 
city,  and  soon  the  house  of  the  Vestals 
was  so  completely  buried  from  sight  and 
memory  that  even  ten  years  ago  its  ex- 
act site  was  not  absolutely  known. 

Such  was  the  home  in  which  the 
priestesses  passed  their  years  of  service, 
under  the  paternal  care  and  guardian- 
ship of  the  pontifex  maximus,  the  only 
man  ever  permitted  to  enter  this  sacred 
dwelling.  Even  in  case  of  illness,  the 
physician  could  not  enter  the  house,  nor 
were  the  Vestals  allowed  to  remain  in 
it,  but  were  removed  to  private  houses, 
and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Roman 
matrons. 

In  addition  to  all  these  advantages 
and  honors,  the  life  of  the  Vestal  had 
also  its  hardships,  and  neglect  of  duty 
was  severely  punished.  Both  Livy  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  tell  of  severe 
floggings  administered  by  the  pontifex 
to  Vestals  who  had  allowed  the  sacred 
fire  to  die,  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  the 
priestess  barely  escaped  with  her  life. 


The  severest  punishment  was  re- 
served for  those  who  violated  their  vows 
of  chastity,  and  even  boldness  of  de- 
meanor, a  departure  from  the  prescribed 
mode  of  dress,  or  unusual  mental  at- 
tainments, were  considered  highly  sus- 
picious circumstances. 

The  paramour  of  a  Vestal  convicted 
of  violating  her  vows,  was  flogged  to 
death,  more  maiorum,  in  the  comitium 
or  place  of  public  assembly.  The  Vestal 
herself,  degraded  from  her  office,  stripped 
of  her  fillet  and  insignia  as  priestess, 
was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  amid  the 
cries  and  lamentations  of  her  friends  and 
relatives  was  borne  through  the  forum 
to  the  Campus  Sceleratus,  near  the  Col- 
line  gate,  where,  after  being  scourged  by 
the  pontifex,  she  was  forced  to  descend 
on  a  ladder  into  an  underground  vault, 
which  had  been  previously  supplied  with 
a  bed,  a  table,  a  lamp,  and  a  crust  of 
bread.  The  ladder  was  then  drawn  up, 
the  entrance  to  the  vault  closed  and  cov- 
ered with  a  huge  mound  of  earth,  and 
the  unhappy  Vestal  left  to  die  a  linger- 
ing death  by  starvation,  since  it  was 
considered  a  crime  to  kill  by  violent 
death  one  who  had  been  consecrated  to 
a  deity. 

The  Emperor  Domitian,  ever  on  the 
alert  for  some  legal  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise his  cruelty,  and  desiring  to  witness 
a  punishment  of  this  sort,  accused,  prob- 
ably unjustly,  Cornelia,  the  chief  Vestal, 
of  breach  of  chastity.  He  assembled 
the  priests  to  sit  in  judgment  on  her 
case,  not  in  Rome,  but  in  his  own  villa 
at  Alba,  and  condemned  the  maid  to  this 
terrible  death  without  allowing  her  to 
speak  in  her  own  defense. 

Other  punishments,  however,  were  oc- 
casionally inflicted  :  two  Vestals  at  one 
time  being  allowed  to  commit  suicide 
instead  of  being  buried  alive,  and  one 
Vestal,  at  least,  was  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock. 

The  goddess  herself  was  supposed  to 
interfere  miraculously  in  the  case  of 
Vestals  who    were  falsely  accused,  as 
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once  in  the  case  of  Aemilia,  who,  after 
thirty  years  of  service,  had  through  care- 
lessness allowed  the  sacred  fire  to  die 
out ;  in  spite  of  her  previous  good  char- 
acter it  was  decided  to  put  her  to  death 
as  an  example  to  the  rest,  when,  in  an- 
swer to  her  prayers,  the  goddess,  in  the 
presence  of  the  entire  body  of  priests 
and  Vestals,  caused  a  flame  to  burst 
forth  from  the  hem  of  the  unhappy 
prietess's  robe,  whereby  the  fire  upon 
the  hearth  was  again  lighted.  Another 
Vestal,  Tuccia  by  name,  when  falsely  ac- 
cused of  violation  of  her  vows  of  chasti- 
ty, appealing  for  aid  to  the  goddess,  ad- 
vanced courageously,  in  the  presence  of 
the  entire  populace,  to  the  Tiber,  dipped 
up  a  sieve  full  of  water,  and  bore  it  to 
the  forum,  where  she  poured  it  out  at 
the  feet  of  the  priests  as  a  proof  of  her 
innocence. 

During  the  second  war  with  Carthage, 
in  answer  to  certain  oracles  from  the 
gods,  a  meteoric  stone  worshiped  as  the 
Magna  Mater  Deorum  was  brought  from 
Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  as  being  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  Rome.  The  ship 
bearing  the  precious  relic  grounded  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  could  not  be  moved.  The 
sibyline  books  were  consulted,  and  gave 
answer  that  only  a  most  virtuous  woman 
could  move  the  ship,  whereupon  Claudia 
Ouinta,  who  is  said  by  Seneca  to  have 
been  a  Vestal,  and  whose  freedom  of  life 
had  excited  no  little  scandal,  invoking 
the  goddess  to  prove  her  innocence,  drew 
the  ship  with  her  girdle  up  the  river  to  the 
wharf.  Seneca  tells  also  of  a  Vestal  who, 
for  supposed  violation  of  her  vows,  was 
hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  but  was 
saved  uninjured  by  the  goddess  whose 
aid  she  had  invoked  ;  and  even  more  in- 
stances of  marvelous  escapes  might  be 
mentioned. 

There  remains  only  the  task  of  tra- 
cing the  history  of  this  curious  institu- 
tion during  the  empire,  until  its  final  ex- 
tinction  under  the  influence  of  Chris 
tianity. 


With  the  introduction  of  the  empire, 
a  new  life  seemed  to  be  infused  into  the 
old  superstitions  of  Rome.  The  reason 
for  the  interest  manifested  by  the  earlier 
emperors  was  a  two-fold  one  ;  by  means 
of  the  higher  priesthoods,  which  they 
took  upon  themselves,  they  strength- 
ened the  imperial  power  ;  for, controlling 
the  auspices  and  the  interpretation  of 
signs  and  omens,  they  prevented  the  in- 
terference of  subordinate  priests  in  their 
temporal  acts  ;  and  by  enveloping  the 
religion  of  Rome  with  new  splendor  and 
magnificence,  they  sought  to  call  away 
the  minds  of  the  people  from  a  percep- 
tion of  their  own  loss  of  power  and  su- 
premacy. 

Augustus,  in  the  Monumentum  Ancy 
ranum,  boasts  of  having  built  no  less 
than  eighty-two  temples,  and  Vespasian, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
were  his  worthy  successors  in  this  field. 
Not  only  were  the  old  religions  and  cus- 
toms retained,  and  such  as  had  been 
abandoned  restored,  but  a  host  of  new 
superstitions,  captivating  by  their  orien- 
tal splendor,  were  introduced. 

Amid  these  changes  the  institution  of 
the  Vestals  was  not  neglected ;  Augustus 
enlarged  and  improved  the  house  of  the 
Vestals,  leaving  it  the  magnificent  build- 
ing which  has  already  been  described. 
But  further  than  this,  on  assuming  the 
office  of  pontifex  maximus,  he  intro- 
duced a  new  service  of  Vesta  and  the 
penates,  the  seat  of  which  was  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  within  the  imperial  resi- 
dence, the  service  being  then,  as  it  were, 
the  service  of  the  imperial  penates  and 
Vesta.  Furthermore,  since  t  he  old  fam- 
ilies of  the  nobility  were  becoming  more 
and  more  loath  to  lend  their  daughters  to 
this  service,  he  made  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, and  opened  the  priesthood  to  those 
who  were  the  daughters  of  freedmen.  In 
return  for  this  the  Vestals  instituted  a 
special  yearly  thanksgiving  and  sacrifice 
in  his  honor,  the  date  of  which  was  the 
sixth  of  March,  the  day  on  which  Augus- 
tus had  been  chosen  pontifex. 
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Tiberius,  throughout  his  reign,  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  the  sister- 
hood, and  at  his  death  left  them  a  large 
legacy  in  his  will.  He  presented  one 
Vestal  with  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  when  two  maidens  of  nearly 
equal  qualifications  were  offered  as  can- 
didates for  election  to  the  sisterhood,  he 
gave  to  the  one  who  was  rejected  half 
this  sum  as  a  consolation.  In  the  reign 
of  Claudius  the  power  of  the  Vestals 
must  have  been  very  great,  for  Messa- 
lina,  as  a  last  resort,  besought  Vibidia, 
the  eldest  of  the  Vestals,  to  intercede  to 
save  her  life.  Nero's  invitation  to  the 
sisterhood  to  attend  the  gladiatorial 
games  must  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of 
his  good  will  toward  the  institution. 
Vitellius  made  use  of  the  intercession  of 
the  Vestals  at  least  once  during  his 
short  reign,  and  Vespasian  restored  the 
temple  of  Vesta  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  during  Nero's 
reign. 

Domitian  punished  excesses  of  the 
Vestals  in  no  less  than  four  different 
cases,  and  on  the  whole  the  tendency  of 
his  reign  seems  to  have  been  to  purify 
and  improve  the  institution.  As  regards 
the  history  of  the  cult  during  the  next 
succeeding  reigns  but  very  little  is  accu- 
rately known,  no  less  than  six  bases  of 
statues  which  have  been  found,  dating 
from  245  to  301  a.  d.,  indicate,  however, 
that  on  the  whole  the  tendencies  of  the 
times  must  have  been  favorable  to  the 
institution,  for  the  inscriptions  speak  of 
honors  and  favors  conferred  at  the  re- 
quests of  Vestals. 

Elagabalus  alone,  who  was  emperor 
for  four  years  from  218  a.  d.,  is  charged 
with  acts  of  meanness  and  violence 
toward  the  service  of  Vesta.  Having 
founded  on  the  Palatine,  near  the  impe- 
rial palace,  a  temple  to  the  Phoenician 
sun  god  Elagabalus,  he  desired  to  trans- 
fer to  this  temple  all  the  relics  and  all 
the  statues  of  the  other  gods,  and  to 
enact  that  no  other  god  than  Elagabalus 
should  be  worshiped  at  Rome.     Besides 


several  grave  insults  to  the  Vestals,  he 
one  night  broke  into  the  store-house  of 
the  goddess,  and  carried  off  one  of  the 
jars  supposed  to  contain  relics,  his  idea 
being  to  secure  for  his  own  temple  the 
Palladium.  His  first  attempt  was  un- 
successful, for  the  real  jars  had  been 
hidden  and  only  false  ones  exposed,  for 
fear  of  some  such  attempt  on  his  part. 
A  second  venture  was,  however,  success- 
ful, for  the  Palladium  was  then  stolen 
and  carried  off  to  his  temple,  but  was 
soon  after  restored  to  its  proper  resting 
place. 

The  earlier  Christian  emperors  dealt 
mildly  with  the  quieter  forms  of  super- 
stition, devoting  their  chief  energies  to 
the  suppression  of  the  wilder  forms  of 
orgeastic  worship,  which  had  then  be- 
come prevalent  at  Rome.  As  pontifex 
maximus,  a  title  which  all  emperors  be- 
fore Gratianus  held,  the  emperor  was 
the  head  of  the  college  of  Vestals,  and, 
considering  the  very  mild  form  of  super- 
stition represented  by  this  college,  ngne 
had  ever  cared  to  interfere  with  its  ac- 
tions. 

Constantine,  although  favoring  the 
new  religion  of  Christianity  and  giving 
it  his  legal  sanction,  by  no  means  broke 
with  the  old  superstition,  and  even  built 
at  Constantinople  temples  to  some  of 
the  heathen  gods.  His  successor  de- 
creed the  cessation  of  all  heathen  sacri- 
fices, and  later  the  closing  of  all  temples, 
forbidding  sacrifices  under  penalty  of 
death.  Julian  revived  the  old  supersti- 
tions, and  tried  to  establish  them  on  a 
firm  basis.  Once,  at  least,  he  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Vestals,  but  his  reign  was 
far  too  short  to  accomplish  any  perma- 
nent results,  and  Gratianus  not  only  ef- 
faced all  traces  of  his  restoration,  but  in 
382  a.  d.,  by  an  edict,  confiscated  the  • 
property  of  all  heathen  temples,  in  spite 
of  which  fact  the  Roman  cults  continued 
to  exist,  a  few  new  temples  being  built 
at  private  expense. 

Eugenius,  392-394  a.  d.,  again  sanc- 
tioned the  heathen  cults,  and  the  old  re- 
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ligions  made  their  last  rally.  A  lustrum 
was  celebrated,  the  rites  of  Isis  and  of 
Cybele  were  restored,  and  a  temple  was 
built  to  Flora.  But  the  end  was  near, 
and  although  some  of  the  old  supersti- 


tions were  occasionally  revived  for  brief 
periods  of  time,  the  end  of  this  reign 
saw  the  virtual  extinction  of  Roman  re- 
ligion by  the  secularization  of  all  the 
temples. 

Albert  A.  Howard. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  GERALD  JAMES. 


Lawrence  Steele  to  John  HensJiall. 
Arabic,  Mucilage  Co. 

June  ist,  1888. 
My  dear  Jack  : 

You  remember,  of  course,  as  well  as  I 
do  myself,  the  series  of  unhappy  events 
that  occurred  here  nearly  a  year  ago. 
The  famous  exposure  of  Gerald  James  ; 
his  removal  in  custody  to  Mucilage 
county  jail  ;  and  his  insane  attempt  to 
escape,  frustrated  by  the  sheriff's  gun. 
And  a  few  weeks  after  came,  if  you  re- 
member, a  still  sadder  tragedy — the 
accidental  self-slaughter  of  Laura  Cop- 
pye,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  bright, 
and  wealthy  of  our  Californian  girls. 

You  were  as  intimate  with  Gerald 
James  as  I  was  myself,  and  you  must  re- 
member that  after  that  wretched  expos- 
ure, when  he,  whom  we  all  regarded  as 
quite  incorruptible,  was  self-convicted 
of  a  dirty  night  robbery,  we  agreed  with 
the  cynic  that  there  was  no  truth  in 
man. 

Do  you  recall  perfectly  all  those  in- 
cidents ?  How  Gerald  fell  into  disgrace 
all  of  a  sudden,  how  he  was  replaced  by 
a  steadier  man  ;  and  how,  when  his  ac- 
counts were  overhauled,  and  a  big  short- 
age discovered,  he  made  a  clean  breast 
of  the  matter,  and  owned  right  out  that 
he  was  guilty  ?  And  he  did  not  seem  at 
all  abashed,  if  you  remember,  but  even 
when  adorned  with  the  bracelets,  he  car- 
ried his  head  "as  proudly  as  the  rein- 


deer." Then  followed  his  removal  to 
Mucilage,  and  his  attempted  escape. 
You  remember,  of  course,  how  he  freed 
his  hands  from  the  bracelets,  leaped 
from  the  stage,  and  was  in  the  Sanford 
River  in  a  twinkling.  The  sheriff  emp- 
tied his  pistol  after  him  without  avail, 
but  then,  seeing  Gerald  swimming"  brave- 
ly out  of  pistol  shot,  and  being  a  man  of 
resources,  he  took  a  Winchester  from 
the  stage,  and  with  a  slow  and  careful 
aim  put  a  full  stop  to  Gerald  James  and 
all  his  escapades. 

So  ended  Gerald  James  and  his  break 
for  freedom.  The  body  was  washed  up 
four  days  later.  Poor  Jerry,  that  was  a 
bad  break  indeed,  that  break  for  free- 
dom. And  yet,  I  suppose,  he  got  there 
all  the  same,  "  if  old  wives'  tales  be  true." 

And  what  gave  the  affair  a  still  more 
sickly  cast  was  the  news  afterwards  cir- 
culated, that  Miss  Coppye  and  her  ad- 
visers did  not  intend  to  press  the  law 
against  him.  But  having  in  view  his 
long  and  faithful  services,  they  had  de- 
cided to  be  merciful,  and  Gerald  was  to 
be  sent  to  'Frisco,  and  there  offered  a 
pass  to  Australia,  or  to  China,  or  to  some 
equally  distant  land  ;  and  his  choice  of 
two  evils  —  "  Quit  the  country  or  suffer 
prosecution." 

All  these  things  you  knew.  One 
thing,  however,  you  did  not  know.  Be- 
fore he  left  Arabic,  Gerald  gave  me  a 
sealed  letter,  addressed  to  Miss  Laura 
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Coppye,  enjoining  me  that  if  anything 
should  happen  to  him  which  should  pre- 
vent his  coming  to  trial,  I  was  to  put 
that  letter  into  Miss  Coppye's  hands 
myself.  He  begged  this  of  me  as  a  last 
favor,  and  I  granted  it. 

Sure  enough  something  did  happen 
to  Gerald,  for  the  sheriff's  ball  emptied 
his  brain*pan.  I  prepared  to  deliver  the 
letter,  but  did  not  get  a  chance  for  up- 
wards of  a  month  ;  and  of  course  in  that 
time  Gerald  James  and  all  his  works 
were  clean  forgotten. 

My  chance  came  ;  I  took  the  letter 
from  my  breast  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  fair  owner  of  the  Arabic  Assay 
Works.  I  stated  briefly  and  simply  who 
it  was  from,  and  how  he  had  charged  me 
to  deliver  it.  She  thanked  me  sweetly  ; 
turned  the  least  bit  white  at  mention  of 
Gerald  ;  looked  hard  in  my  face  as  if  to 
read  my  thoughts  (but  bless  you,  I  had 
none) ;  and  drew  down  her  veil  and  left. 

Next  morning  all  thought  of  the  letter 
was  driven  from  my  mind,  for  a  tragedy 
had  happened  that  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  county.  It  is  as  fresh  in  your  mind 
as  in  mine,  no  doubt,  how  Miss  Coppye, 
who  was  an  enthusiast  in  pistol  practice, 
while  cleaning  a  delicate  little  22  in  her 
bedroom,  accidentally  discharged  the 
weapon  into  her  body.  The  ball  pierced 
the  heart,  and  it  seemed  she  died  without 
a  word.  The  coroners  verdict  was 
"  Accidental  death." 

"  Poor  young  woman  !  "  we  all  said. 
"  Only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  uni- 
versal favorite  and  beautiful  as  a  paint- 
er's dream,  death  was,  indeed,  making 
untimely  haste.  Poor  lady,  suddenly 
lifted  from  poverty  to  wealth  ;  after  a  life 
of  struggle  and  hardship,  a  few  short 
months  of  happiness,  and  then  came  dark 
calamity  and  drew  the  curtain." 

"  But  why  all  this  ? "  you  ask,  with  that 
impatience  characteristic  of  the  tribe  of 
Henshall.  "  Why  all  this  body-snatch- 
ing from  the  dead  past  ?  Why  all  this 
recapitulation  of  dusty,  melancholy,  year- 
old  records  ? " 


Wait  a  little,  my  dear  Jack,  this  all 
concerns  you.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
make  up  our  train. 

You  will  find,  here  enclosed,  two  let- 
ters ;  one  a  private  letter  from  Miss  Josie 
Royal  to  Miss  Mary  Hylon.  (Only  the 
portions  marked  concern  the  business  in 
hand.)  The  other  is  the  very  letter  en- 
trusted to  me  by  Gerald  James  for  deliv- 
ery to  Miss  Coppye.  A  few  hours  after 
I  delivered  this  letter,  Miss  Coppye  was 
no  more. 

Why  have  I  troubled  myself  to  piece 
together  this  unpleasant  little  drama  ? 
Well,  for  this  reason,  then,  Gerald  James 
was  my  friend  and  he  was  more.  Gerald 
James  —  modest  as  a  school  girl,  simple 
as  a  child,  strong  and  fearless  as  a  griz- 
zly, nimble  as  a  mountain  cat,  clean  of 
speech,  cunning  of  hand,  wise  of  head, 
his  countenance  handsome,  and  full  of 
generosity  and  intelligence, —  this  Ger- 
ald James  had  always  been  to  me  a  sort 
of  Admirable  Crichton,  an  ideal  of  per- 
fect manhood. 

I  could  never  altogether  believe  in  his 
guilt,  even  though  he  owned  to  it ;  and 
so  through  all  these  months  I  have  kept 
my  eyes  and  ears  open,  thinking  to  learn 
the  truth  about  him ;  and  here  is  my  re- 
ward at  last.  How  I  came  into  posses- 
sion of  these  letters,  I  decline  to  say. 
PI  ere  they  are,  that  is  enough.  I  may 
hint  at  one  thing  ;  Mary  Hylon  had  this 
Gerald  James's  letter  in  her  safekeeping. 
She  tells  me  that  she  found  it  clutched 
in  the  hand  of  the  dying  girl, — for  Mary 
was  the  first  in  the  room  after  the  fatal 
shot  was  fired.  She  says  Laura's  last 
groan  was,  "  Hide  it.  Hide  it.  Don't 
let  them  see  it." 

She  did  hide  it,  too,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  hidden  it  forever,  but  for  me. 
But  it  can  be  hidden  no  longer.  I  have 
a  right  to  read  it.  You  have  a  right  to 
read  it.  Gerald  was  our  friend,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  know  the  truth  about 
him. 

You  will  see  that  it  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  Miss  Coppye's  supposed  acci- 
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dental  death.  But  it  must  go  no  farther. 
Read  and  return,  my  dear  Jack,  and  let 
no  eye  but  yours  see  the  enclosed.  This 
is  strictly  under  seal  of  confession. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  health  and 
fortune,  I  remain,  etc., 

Lawrence  Steele. 

Extract  from  a  private  letter  from 
Miss  Josic  Royal  to  Miss  Mary  Hylou. 
Dear  Mary  : 

Before  I  write  of  anything  else.  I  must 
tell  you  of  the  terrible  tragedy  that  I 
witnessed  only  two  days  ago.  I  had 
gone  out  for  a  sail  with  Miss  Coppye, — 
who  gave  me  to  understand  that  she 
was  an  expert  yachtswoman,  though  I 
now  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  her 
expertness. 

The  breeze  was  perfection,  etc.,  and 
we  were  well  out  in  the  stream,  enjoying 
the  scenery,  and  laughing  with  each 
other  at  nothing  at  all,  being  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  when  suddenly  we  heard  six 
shots  in  rapid  succession. 

The  stage  road  runs  alongside  the 
river  at  this  point,  and  we  saw  that  the 
•stage  had  stopped,  and  all  seemed  in 
confusion  ;  and  the  firing  came  from 
thence. 

The  next  thing  I  noticed  was  the 
head  of  a  man  in  the  water,  very  close 
upon  us.  He  was  swimming  strongly, 
and  was  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
stream,  which  here  runs  very  swiftly. 
They  were  firing  at  him  from  the  bank, 
but  did  not  seem  able  to  hit  him.  In  a 
moment,  our  boat  was  carried  between 
the  swimming  man  and  his  pursuers  on 
the  bank. 

Laura  was  at  the  helm,  for  I  do  not 
understand  the  first  thing  about  a  sail- 
boat. 

The  course  of  the  boat  suddenly  al- 
tered. I  did  not  know  what  Laura 
intended  to  do.  She  might  have  kept 
the  boat  between  the  man  and  the  bank, 
thus  shielding  him  from  their  fire,  or  she 
might  —  and  this  is  what  I  would  have 
done  in   her   case  —  have   borne  down 


upon  the  man,  and  taken  him  into  the 
boat. 

But  whether  she  was  unnerved  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  situation  or  not,  I 
cannot  say ;  all  I  know  is,  that  the 
course  of  the  boat  suddenly  altered  ;  we 
flew  from  between  the  swimmer  and 
the  crowd  upon  the  bank,  and  he  was 
shielded  no  longer. 

A  shot  was  fired  ;  the  head  vanished. 
I  was  transfixed.  I  sat,  powerless  to 
move,  staring  at  the  spot  where  a  fellow 
creature  had  gone  under.  A  crimson 
stain  slowly  broadened  in  the  water. 
The  eddies  caught  it  and  made  a  figure 
8,  whose  flourishes  broke  against  our 
boat.  Upon  its  scarlet  curves  were  a 
few  white  fragments  of  some  brain-like 
substance,  at  which  the  fish  were  leaping 
and  gobbling. 

Perhaps  it  was  my  fancy,  but  I  thought 
I  had  seen  the  eyes  of  that  swimmer  go 
past  me,  and  rest  fixedly  upon  some  ob- 
ject behind  me.  When  he  had  sunk  out 
of  sight,  my  head  naturally  turned  to  see 
what  he  had  been  staring  at  so  intently, 
and  with  such  a  strange  expression. 

It  could  scarcely  have  been  my  poor 
friend  Laura,  for  overcome  by  the  hor- 
ror of  the  sight,  she  had  fallen  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  in  a  fit. 

[Miss  Royal's  letter  here  branches  off 
into  irrelevant  matters.  Here  follows 
the  concealed  letter.] 

From  Gerald  James  to  Laura  Coppye. 
Miss  Laura  Coppye, 

Madam :  I,  who  write  this,  am  a 
criminal,  seated  in  a  dark  and  grated 
cell.  I  make  this  confession  because, 
unfortunately,  I  am  not  indifferent  as  to 
what  you  think  of  me.  I  write  it  because 
I  have  had  no  chance  to  speak  with  you, 
and  feel  that  I  shall  not  have,  for  noth- 
ing seems  to  me  so  certain  as  the  fact 
that  we  two  shall  never  meet  again. 

The  following  is  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  con- 
cerning the  robbery  I  committed.  On 
the  night  of  the    13th   of   May,   three 
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months  ago  tomorrow,  I  rode  over  to  the 
town  of  Tenderfoot  to  catch  the  stage, 
and  bring  back  some  specimens  and 
other  express  matters  belonging  to  the 
Arabic  Assay  Works,  where  I  was  em- 
ployed. 

While  waiting  for  the  stage,  I — hear- 
ing some  music  and  singing — dropped 
into  the  bar  of  the  Tenderfoot  Hotel. 
I  was  not  then  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing such  places,  but  on  this  occasion  of 
which  I  speak  I  went  in.  Whether  it 
was  caprice,  or  destiny,  or  some  occult 
guidance,  or  simply  the  notes  of  the 
cracked  piano,  that  led  me  in,  I  know 
not.  The  result  was  the  same ;  in  I 
went. 

My  attention  was  taken  by  a  young 
and  attractive  looking  woman,  who,  in 
the  costume  usually  worn  by  such 
women,  stood  waiting  the  pleasure  of 
any  rough  miner  or  gambler  that  might 
choose  to  drink,  dance,  or  crack  a  brutal 
joke  with  her. 

Something,  I  cannot  exactly  say  what, 
drew  me  to  this  woman.  I  saw,  or  fan- 
cied I  saw,  refinement,  distress,  and 
shrinking  terror,  upon  that  rouged  and 
powdered  face.  Always  sorry  to  see  any 
woman  in  such  a  position,  I  was  doubly 
sorry  to  see  a  woman  of  apparent  edu- 
cation thus  coasting  down  the  icy  slopes 
of  ruin. 

The  music  struck  up  a  dance  tune ;  the 
rowdies  chose  their  partners.  I  gave 
the  girl  my  hand,  and  danced  with  her. 
The  dance  ended,  I  led  her  to  a  table 
apart,  and  entered  into  conversation. 
I  drew  her  story  from  her  by  degrees. 
It  was  in  the  main  as  follows  : 

A  poor  school  teacher  from  a  remote 
part  of  the  State,  she  had  been  traveling 
towards  Mucilage  in  search  of  a  lost 
uncle.  She  had  reached  the  end  of  her 
means,  and  what  with  hope  deferred, 
scant  food,  and  natural  delicacy  of  consti- 
tution, had  broken  down  utterly  in  that 
wilderness.  Finding  herself  too  sick  to 
travel  farther  on  the  stage,  and  thinking 
she  was  troubled  with  but  a  passing  faint- 


ness,  she  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Ten- 
derfoot Hotel.  She  remembered  when 
it  was  too  late  how  strongly  her  fellow 
passengers  had  remonstrated  with  her, 
telling  her  of  the  evil  reputation,  the 
house  was  known  to  bear.  But  in  the 
misery  of  her  sickness  she  had  not  heed- 
ed them.  . 

Her  faintness  did  not  pass.  She  had 
grown  worse,  and  had  lain  deathly  sick 
for  many,  many  months  in  that  low 
place.  She  had  been  well  tended,  so  far 
as  she  could  remember,  had  run  deeply 
into  debt,  and  when  at  last  her  health 
came  back,  she  found  herself  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  without  a  nickel  in 
her  purse,  or  a  friend  to  her  name.  And 
worst  of  all,  deeply  indebted  to  two 
creatures  of  infamy,  the  host  and  hostess 
of  that  low  saloon  and  gaming  house. 

What  could  she  do  ?  In  common  hu- 
man decency  she  owed  some  recompense 
to  those  who  had  taken  her  in  when  all 
the  world  was  dark.  Even  had  she  willed 
to  fly  she  could  not,  for  they  held  her 
very  clothes  in  pawn. 

The  upshot  was  natural.  She  had 
yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon  her  by 
her  horrible  benefactors  ;  and  that  very 
night,  that  very  hour,  even  as  I  entered 
the  saloon,  sbe  had  donned  the  dress 
given  her,  had  made  her  debut  in  a  new 
character,  had  taken  her  first  faltering 
step  upon  that  downward  path  whose 
latter  end  is  hid  in  shame  and  darkness. 

Of  course,  I,  as  was  natural  in  a  young 
man,  begged  her  to  think  twice  ere  it 
was  too  late,  and  she  answered  me  sad- 
ly that  it  was  useless.  She  had  no  re- 
spectable clothes,  there  was  no  one  in 
that  part  of  the  country  who  knew  her ; 
no  one  in  the  world  who  cared  what  be- 
came of  her  ;  and  even  were  it  otherwise, 
she  was  bound  by  a  tie  of  debt  too  strong 
to  break. 

She  also  told  me  a  somewhat  rambling 
tale  of  an  uncle  she  had  been  seeking, 
who,  she  had  reasons  for  believing,  had 
died  and  left  her  considerable  property. 
She  said  she  had  full  proof  of  her  iden- 
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tity,  and  she  had  been  on  her  way  to 
make  herself  known  to  the  executors, 
when  sickness  and  misfortune  overtook 
her. 

I  candidly  avow  that  I  paid  very  little 
attention  to  this  part  of  her  tale.  I  had 
heard  too  much  of  such  hopeful  talk  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  my  belief  that,  had 
she  dwelt  too  strongly  on  this  part  of 
her  story,  — the  expected  inheritance,— 
I  should  have  left  her  to  her  fate,  setting 
her  down  as  an  oversmart  adventuress, 
trying  to  lime  a  green-horn — myself,  to 
wit  —  with  taffy. 

But  the  rest  of  her  story  I  saw  no  rea- 
son for  doubting.  I  determined  to  make 
at  least  one  effort  to  break  the  spell 
that  bound  her.  I  begged  her  to  stand 
aside  for  a  few  minutes,  screened  from 
the  gaze  of  thebrutal  crowd,  while  I  went 
over  to  talk  with  the  saloon-keeper, 
whose  glittering  eye  had  all  along  been 
fixed  upon  us. 

It  was  Rawlins,  well  known  as  the 
hardest  man  in  a  hard  country  ;  a  man, 
if  rumor  could  be  trusted,  literally  hump- 
backed with  murders. 

I  found  he  knew  my  purpose  before  I 
opened  my  mouth,  and  was  already  hard- 
dened  against  it.  He  would  not  give 
the  young  woman  up.  He  would  have 
the  value  of  his  bond.  The  girl  was 
worth  a  fortune  to  his  house,  and  it  was 
time  she  repaid  him  something  after  all 
his  expenses  on  her  account.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  repeat  all  I  said  to  him, 
and  he  to  me,  for  all  my  pleas  were  in 
vain.  I  tried  his  paternal  instincts, —  for 
he  might  have  been  her  father, —  and  he 
laughed  in  my  face.  I  tried  his  hopes  of 
heaven,  and  he  chinked  a  bag  of  dollars. 
I  tried  his  fears  of  public  indignation, 
and  he  covered  my  body  with  a  gun. 

Finally,  in  despair,  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  full  extent  of  the  girl's  indebt- 
edness. His  eyes  sparkled  ;  I  saw  that 
avarice  was  the  only  key  to  his  nature. 

He  figured  me  out  an  extortionate  and 
monstrous  sum.  His  wife's  time,  his 
own  time,   medical    attendance,    hired 


nurse,  etc.,  etc.  A  six  months'  illness  ; 
he  made  a  bill  of  some  $  1,500,  a  sum  that 
might  well  have  bought  the  house. 

I  confess  that  I  was  driven  to  despair. 
I  saw  that  any  appeal  to  force  would 
cost  a  life,  probably  mine.  I  was  un- 
armed ;  the  saloon  was  filled  with  this 
man's  creatures,  and  I  am  ever  unready, 
except  in  the  last  extremity  of  self-de- 
fense, to  lift  my  hand  to  spill  another's 
blood.  Besides,  even  had  I  been  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  inclined  to  attempt  any 
Young  Lochinvar  act,  I  knew  the  girl 
herself  would  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
sist me. 

I  begged  the  man  for  two  hours'  time. 
He  consented,  and  allowed  the  girl  to 
retire  to  her  room  for  that  space  of 
time.  I  went  out  and  mounted  my  horse. 
God  only  knows  the  struggle  that  was 
raging  in  my  heart.  I  had  a  few  gold 
pieces  about  me,  and  that  was  all.  How 
should  a  poor  working  man  like  myself 
raise  $1,500  at  so  short  a  notice.  A  fear- 
ful expedient  was  before  me.  I  had  the 
keys  of  the  mill  at  Arabic,  also  the  keys 
of  a  safe  to  which  only  the  foreman  of 
the  assay  and  myself  were  allowed  access. 
In  one  of  its  compartments  was  a  bag  of 
gold  dust,  deposited  with  us  by  a  com- 
pany now  insolvent.  I  could  take  from 
it  the  amount  I  required,  and  reseal  it.  It 
would  not  be  looked  at  until  the  affairs 
of  the  company  came  before  the  cred- 
itors,—  not  for  many  months.  In  that 
time  I  could  easily  replace  the  sum  I  had 
taken,  for  I  Jiad  nearly  $3,000  invested 
in  mining  stocks. 

I  yielded  to  this  criminal  suggestion, 
and  spurred  my  horse  back  to  the  mill 
at  full  speed. 

But  could  I  have  looked  into  the  fu- 
ture ;  could  I  have  seen  that  in  that  hour 
of  trial  I  was  but  exchanging  places  with 
that  wretched  girl ;  taking  her  evil  for- 
tune upon  myself,  and  giving  my  good 
name  for  hers  ;  putting  my  hands  into 
the  manacles,  and  donning  the  convict's 
garb.  If  I  could  have  known  these 
things,  what  would  I  have  done  ? 
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Madam,  why  multiply  words  and  per- 
sons ?  You,  Laura  Coppye,  were  that 
unfortunate  girl. 

In  robbing  the  safe  that  night  I  was 
robbing  you.  But  could  I  have  known, 
that  as  you  were  that  night  in  my  hands 
to  ruin  or  to  save,  so  I  should  one  day  be ' 
in  yours  to  ruin  or  to  save,  and  that  you 
would  not  find  it  in  your  heart  to  spare 
me, —  what  would  I  have  done  ?  Would 
I  have  saved  or  ruined  ?  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  afraid  to  think.  My  blood  turns  to 
fire  ;  horrible  blasphemies  gather  in  my 
throat.  Thank  God,  I  was  spared  that 
question  !  Thank  God,  the  future  was 
hidden  from  me  !  Thank  God,  that  in 
my  blindness  and  my  ignorance,  I  chose 
the  better  part.  Thank  God  !  I  say,  I  am 
tonight  a  ruined  man,  pacing  my  narrow 
cell  like  a  savage  beast,  and  not  a  pros- 
perous villain,  with  the  ruin  of  a  poor 
girl  upon  my  conscience. 

I  rode  so  well,  and  entered  and  left 
the  mill  so  quickly,  that  I  was  back  in 
Tenderfoot  before  the  arrival  of  the 
stage.  I  had  been  seen  to  enter  and 
leave  the  mill,  but  that  was  not  so  very 
unusual. 

I  paid  Rawlins  his  claim  at  once.  He 
sighed  as  he  surrendered  his  victim. 
His  wife  returned  her  her  proper  clothes 
and  the  few  poor  belongings  that  were 
hers.  Veiled  and  cloaked  she  took  my 
arm,  and  we  left  the  saloon  together. 

I  pressed  her  to  come  with  me  to 
Arabic,  and  I  would  place  her  in  the 
charge  of  friends.  But  for  reasons  of  her 
own  she  would  not,  preferring  to  leave 
me  there  and  take  the  stage  to  Mucil- 
age. Before  we  parted  I  forced  into  her 
hand  what  money  I  had  upon  me,  some 
eighty  or  ninety  dollars,  I  believe. 

Madam,  do  you  remember  how  we 
parted  ?  I  remember,  too  well,  unfor- 
tunately for  my  peace  of  mind. 

We  stood  together  in  the  shadows, 
waiting  for  the  stage  to  start.  We  did 
not  speak.  A  holy  breath  seemed  to 
descend  from  above,  and  consecrate  us 
to  each  other.     The  door  of  the  saloon 


swung  open,  and  a  volley  of  curses  issued 
forth,  as  if  from  the  gaping  mouth  of  a 
Gehenna.  The  wind  arose  and  made 
deep  music  in  the  pines,  which  blended 
with  the  everlasting  bass  of  the  distant 
cataract ;  and  then  it  seemed  that  heaven 
itself  intoned  an  answer. 

We  felt  each  other's  warmth ;  we 
seemed  to  overflow  and  melt  the  bounds 
of  self,  and  become  as  one.  We  watched 
the  Bear  stretching  its  shining  length 
along  the  northern  ^sky.  We  watched 
the  glittering  passage  of  the  star-dust 
through  the  tangles  of  the  cliff  above. 
We  watched  the  tawny  vapors  skimming 
and  melting  upon  the  moon-lit  mountain 
side. 

The  driver  took  his  seat ;  the  passen- 
gers were  called  to  theirs.  The  holy 
spell  was  broken.  "  Remember  me,"  I 
whispered  jestingly,  "when  thou  com- 
est  into  thy  kingdom."  And  I  was  an- 
swered, but  not  in  words.  For  then  it 
was,  that,  hidden  by  the  night,  you 
seized  my  hand ;  you  bent  above  it  an 
unveiled  face  ;  you  murmured  above  it 
half  articulate  prayers  and  blessings ; 
you  let  fall  upon  it  mingled  tears  and 
kisses. 

What  were  your  thoughts  ?  May  be 
you  fancied  you  had  found  in  me  a  Gala- 
had, a  stainless  knight,  among  a  horde 
of  brutes  and  satyrs.  Madam,  you  were 
deceived.  That  hand  you  kissed  was 
foul  with  recent  crime. 

And  I,  too,  indulged  in  dreams  and 
fancies.  I  fancied  that  in  helping  you 
I  had  plucked  an  edelweiss  from  the  edge 
of  the  abyss  ;  had  snatched  a  pearl  of 
purity  from  beneath  the  hoofs  of  swine. 
But  was  I,  too,  deceived?  Were  those 
burning  lips  any  holier,  any  freer  from 
pollution,  than  the  hand  they  rested  on  ? 
Such  are  the  questions  the  Devil  hisses 
in  my  ear,  as  I  lie,  raging  and  cursing 
upon  my  sleepless  bed. 

A  few  weeks  passed,  and  I  did  not 
worry  much  about  the  consequences  of 
my  criminal  act,  but  suddenly  the  full 
extent  of  my  responsibility  was  brought 
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home  to  me.  The  Hard-Pan  mine  sud- 
denly collapsed.  All  my  savings  were 
in  it,  and  thus  in  a  moment  all  my  wealth, 
like  fairy  gold,  was  turned  to  withered 
leaves.  How  I  was  to  replace  the  money 
I  had  stolen  I  did  not  know.  My  salary 
was  small,  and  was  mortgaged  for 
months  ahead.  I  grew  terribly  anxious. 
Madam,  this  was  my  first  crime,  and  it 
lay  like  lead  upon  my  conscience. 

In  these  desperate  straits  I  borrowed 
and  scraped  together  all  the  money  I 
could,  and  took  it  to  the  gaming  ta- 
ble, hoping  by  some  miraculous  run  of 
luck  to  make  the  sum  I  needed.  The 
result  can  be  easily  guessed.  Hope  and 
fortune  mocked  me  for  a  few  nights, 
and  then  I  found  myself  sunk  still  deep- 
er in  beggary.  I  staked  and  lost  my 
last  dollar.  And  indeed,  this  only  pre- 
cipitated the  exposure.  For  I  held  a  po- 
sition of  trust  in  the  assaying  depart- 
ment, and  the  manager,  hearing  of  my 
sudden  conversion  to  evil  living,  and  the 
ways  of  the  gambler,  gave  me  notice  of 
dismissal. 

A  few  weeks  more,  and  I  must  sur- 
render my  keys  and  books,  and  confess 
my  crime.  I  might,  of  course,  have  fled, 
or  have  put  a  bullet  through  my  brain  ; 
but  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  be- 
ing posted  as  a  thief,  alive  or  dead ;  and 
I  stayed  on,  hoping  to  stave  off  that  evil 
hour. 

At  this  crisis  things  took  a  new  turn, 
and  for  a  day  or  two  I  had  the  folly  to 
think  I  was  saved. 

It  had  been  reported  of  late  that  the 
assay  works  and  the  mines,  which 
formed  one  property,  were  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a  new  owner.  A  niece  of 
old  Coppye,  deceased,  had  appeared, 
made  good  her  claim,  and  a  speedy  trans- 
fer of  the  whole  property  would  take 
place. 

This  mattered  little  or  nothing  to  me, 
of  course.  A  mere  change  from  King 
Log  to  Queen  Stork. 

But  imagine  my  feelings  when  a  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  passed  through 


the  mill  one  day,  and  in  their  midst,  the 
center  of  every  attention,  I  saw  the 
young  woman  I  had  befriended  in  the 
saloon  at  Tenderfoot.  It  was  the  new 
owner  of  the  mill.  In  one  word,  madam, 
it  was  yourself. 

You  were  fashionably  dressed,  while 
I  was  in  rough  working  clothes,  my  face 
powdered  and  grimed  with  smoke  and 
chemicals.  Circumstances  had  changed. 
But,  if  you  remember,  we  recognized 
each  other  by  a  look,  unnoticed  by  those 
around  us.  Your  voice  and  manner  sud- 
denly altered.  You  hurried  through 
the  room,  and  left  without  speaking  to 
me. 

Many  times  afterwards  you  came  and 
went,  but  never  noticed  me  beyond  that 
first  involuntary  start  and  flush  of  recog- 
nition. I  have  my  share  of  pride,  you 
may  be  sure,  and  I  chose  to  take  offense 
at  this  cold  treatment.  Certainly,  I 
would  not  force  myself  upon  your  notice, 
although  my  need  of  that  notice  was  so 
pressing. 

1  allowed  the  month  to  pass  in  sullen 
apathy.  I  gave  up  my  books  and  keys 
at  the  end  of  my  time.  My  shortage 
was  discovered.  I  moodily  avowed  my 
guilt,  and  in  a  few  hours  later  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  police.  This  ends  my  story, 
for  I  write  this  in  the  station-house  cell, 
and  I  can  but  fill  out  the  rest  with  con- 
jectures. 

You  have  made  no  attempt  to  see  me, 
to  listen  to  my  defense,  to  learn  if  there 
is  anything  that  might  extenuate  my 
crime.  If  I  wished  to  reproach  you,  I 
might  remind  you  that  when  you  were 
friendless  and  penniless,  tripped  and 
thrown  by  evil  men,  down  in  the  mud  of 
the  last  ditch,  with  all  the  world  against 
you,  /did  not  hold  aloof  from  you. 

But  what  have  I  to  reproach  you  with  ? 
What  concern  have  you  with  one  of  your 
thievish  subordinates  ?  Even  if  I  were 
your  own  brother,  it  is  your  duty  to 
bring  me  to  justice  as  an  offender  against 
society. 

But   there  are   still  some  Doints   on 
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which  you  alone  can  throw  light.  Why 
did  you  so  persistently  refuse  to  recog- 
nize our  previous  acquaintanceship  ? 
Shall  I  guess  ?  Was  it  that  the  poor 
school  teacher's  head  was  turned  by  her 
sudden  rise  to  wealth  and  power,  and  by 
the  flattery  of  the  crowd  of  well-dressed 
toadies,  sycophants,  and  fortune  hunters, 
who  so  suddenly  surrounded  her? 
Drunken  with  the  wine  of  vanity,  blind- 
ed with  the  scales  of  convention,  fettered 
with  the  chains  of  etiquette,  warped  from 
the  path  of  justice  by  the  lying  smiles  of 
this  crowd  of  parasites,  you  could  not 
find  it  in  yourself  to  recognize  on  equal 
terms  one  of  your  hired  servants. 

You  resolved,  no  doubt,  to  repay  me  a 
hundred-fold  in  some  secret  way  when 
occasion  served  ;  by  advancement,  per- 
haps, if  I  showed  myself  worthy  of  it. 
But  then  came  the  second  phase  of  your 
disenchantment.  You  had  probably 
dreamed  of  me,  after  a  woman's  fashion, 
as  some  Western  Caliph  in  disguise,  re- 
membering the  seeming  ease  with  which 
I  paid  your  bond  and  released  you.  It 
must  have  been  a  rude  and  bitter  awak- 
ening when  you  saw  me  as  I  was, —  a 
rough,  working  chemist,  but  one  remove 
from  a  laborer,  earning  a  small  salary  in 
your  own  mill.  Bitter  to  hear  that  I  was 
known  tofrequent  low  gambling  houses, 
and  was  even  then  under  notice  of  dis- 
missal for  untrustworthiness. 

But  it  was  doubly  and  trebly  bitter 
when  I  was  exposed,  when  I  stood,  self- 
convicted,  as  a  dirty  thief  and  midnight 
robber  ;  as  one  who,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  entered  the  mill,  and  gutted  the 
safe  whose  contents  were  in  his  charge. 
This,  of  course,  proved  fatal  to  your  faith, 
and  then  it  was  you  cast  me  from  your 
thoughts  forever  ;  and  one  ideal  shat- 
tered, you  turned  to  seek  a  worthier  one 
among  your  new-found  friends. 

One  thing  more.  What  were  your 
ideas  concerning  the  pecuniary  obliga- 
tion between  us?  Can  it  be  possible  that 
in  your  innocence  you  thought  yourself 
indebted  to  me  for  a  mere  handful  of  sil- 


ver, which  you  would  not  insult  me  by 
directly  offering  to  repay  ?  Did  you  sup- 
pose that  black-hearted  Shylock  who  had 
meshed  you  in  his  net  was  satisfied  with 
a  merely  nominal  compensation, — a  few 
dollars,  of  no  immediate  account  to  any 
one  ? 

If  such  was  your  dream,  be  undeceived. 
The  sum  I  stole  from  the  bank  safe  was 
$  1,500  in  gold  dust.  Every  grain  of  this 
I  rendered  to  Rawlins,  who  grudgingly 
released  you,  as  too  cheap  at  the  price. 
You  were  not  present  when  I  made  the 
bargain,  and  I  do  not  expect  you  to  take 
the  unsupported  word  of  a  dishonored 
man.  But  ask  Rawlins,  a  better  man 
than  I,  who  has,  moreover,  no  object  in 
telling  a  lie,  and  he  will  confirm  the  truth 
of  what  I  say. 

And  now,  madam,  farewell.  You  prob- 
ably fear  me,  knowing  this  terrible  se- 
cret of  your  past  is  locked  within  my 
breast.  But  such  fears  are  groundless. 
Do  not  think  that  I  will  ever  breathe  a 
word  of  this  to  any  living  soul.  This 
story  will  die  with  me.  I  feel  too  keenly 
the  loss  of  my  own  good  name  ever  to 
attempt  injury  to  another's. 

I  do  not  reproach  or  blame  you.  I  was 
more  to  blame  than  you,  and  fate,  I  sup- 
pose,more  than  either  of  us.  Since  it  was 
written  that  I  must  ruin  myself  in  help- 
ing you,  it  is  but  a  small  extra  effort  for 
me  to  bear  it  like  a  man,  with  fortitude 
and  patience.  I  shall  go  towards  the 
darkness,  you  towards  the  light.  But 
there  is  one  thing  I  will  not  bear.  I  have 
debated  the  question  within  myself,  and 
have  decided  that  the  exposure  and  dis- 
grace has  been  punishment  sufficient  for 
my  crime.  A  long  term  of  years  in  the 
penitentiary,  laboring  in  chains  with  the 
lowest  of  mankind,  this  I  am  determined 
never  to  submit  to. 

How  I  am  to  avoid  it,  I  do  not  at  pres- 
ent see.  But  avoid  it  I  will,  and  when 
you  read  this  you  will  know  that  I  have 
avoided  it,  and  how. 

Whether  it  will  be  by  flight,  by  suicide, 
or  by  getting  myself  killed  in  attempt- 
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ing  escape, —  the  end  will  be  the  same. 
One  thing  alone  I  feel  is  certain,  we  shall 
never  meet  again. 


Hoping  your  new  life  will  be  a  happy 
one,  I  bid  you  farewell  forever. 

Gerald  James. 
Walter  Kelly. 


IS  ASSIMILATION  A  SPENT  FORCE? 


The  problem  of  harmonizing  the  vari- 
ous races  inhabiting  any  country  so  that 
they  may  live  together  as  a  united  nation 
is  ancient.  In  our  modern  day  it  is  spe- 
cially and  widely  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  practical  men  as  well  as  of  rulers 
and  social  scientists.  Although  the  mod- 
ern believes  himself  to  be  easily  cosmo- 
politan, it  is  nevertheless  hard  for  him 
to  escape  the  limitations  and  prejudice 
of  class,  *and  race,  and  sect.  He  may 
talk  effusively  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  case  in 
hand,  he  is  not  an  over-good  Samaritan 
after  all. 

The  most  hasty  glance  at  the  atlas  will 
show  us  how  serious  is  the  task  which 
is  indefinitely  called  national  assimila- 
tion, and  how  different  are  the  mental 
attitudes  that  shape  the  policy  of  gov- 
ernments in  the  matter.  For  hardly  any 
government  but  has  the  tangled  threads 
of  this  knot  in  its  hands. 

Thus,  we  hear  just  now  of  a  process 
going  forward  on  the  Baltic,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Russification.  Russia  sus- 
pects her  German  population  along  that 
sea  to  be  dangerous.  So  she  closes  the 
training  institute  for  German  teachers 
at  Dorpat ;  insists  that  in  the  schools, 
even  private  ones,  only  the  Russian  lan- 
guage shall  be  used  ;  prohibits  any  other 
language  in  the  proceedings  of  law,  and 
even  forbids  the  Lutheran  Church  en- 
gaging in  any  missionary  activity,  home 
or  foreign.  In  much  the  same  way  the 
Magyars   are  trying  to  Magyarize  the 


Slavs.  In  Elsass  and  Lorraine  the  pres- 
ent imperial  authority  of  Germany  has 
been  lavish  of  expense  and  energy  in 
restoring  those  provinces  from  the 
strong  French  sympathies  and  tastes 
which  might  imperil  the  brilliant  con- 
quest made  by  German  arms. 

In  most  European  countries  the  anti- 
Semitic  agitation  has  been  not  only 
surviving  over  from  the  mediaeval  age, 
but  taking  a  new  intensity  and  a  sort  of 
principled  form  peculiar  to  this  enlight- 
ened century  of  ours.  One  almost  for- 
gets he  is  living  in  such  a  century,  when 
he  reads  the  proceedings  of  a  deliberate 
convention  held  in  a  country  where 
illiteracy  is  unknown,  in  which  it  was 
announced  that  "the  Jew  is  and  always 
must  be  an  alien,"  and  calling  upon  the 
government  to  bring  it  about  that  none 
of  this  race  shall  hold  office,  practice 
medicine,  or  teach  school,  outside  of 
its  own  families.  No  exception  is  made, 
strange  to  say,  even  if  the  Jew  has  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith  ! 
In  the  minds  of  some  of  these  interest- 
ing reformers  it  should  seem  that  this 
conversion  makes  the  race  peculiarly 
objectionable.  That  strikes  one,  by  the 
way,  as  carrying  matters  with  less  mod- 
eration than  the  Moslems  do  in  Africa. 
For  it  is  claimed  that  the  negro  can  save 
himself  from  slavery  here  if  he  will  quit 
his  fetich  in  favor  of  one  God,  of  whom 
Mohammed  is  the  prophet. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  way  in  which 
for  these  longer  centuries  Turkey  has 
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been  handling  its  multiform  and  histor- 
ical races.  How  long  she  can  handle 
them  so  and  be  upheld  in  it  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  we 
need  not  predict.  Would  that  when  the 
end  shall  come  we  might  be  sure  that 
the  succeeding  ruler  will  know  how  to 
deal  with  the  problem  which  will  then 
hold  over !  Of  course,  we  are  tired  of 
hearing  how  the  Irish  question  continues 
a  thorn  in  England's  sides.  Marvelous 
on  the  whole,  and  beneficent  as  has  been 
the  vast  colonial  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain  in  India  and  elsewhere,  yet  the 
sense  of  an  irrepressible  possibility  of  a 
gigantic  failure  sometime  in  dealing  with 
such  a  variety  of  nations  and  castes 
haunts  us. 

Whether  we  look  backward,  or  round 
about  at  the  movements  in  the  present 
age,  is  it  not  really  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, not  that  the  co-existence  of  alien 
races  has  induced  disturbance  and  taxed 
wisdom  and  virtue,  but  that  these  races 
have  managed  to  worry  along  together 
without  more  utter  convulsion  ? 

The  old  secret  of  living  together  was, 
for  the  most  part,  an  open  one.  It  con- 
sisted in  forcible  subj  ection  of  the  weak 
or  oppressed  people  to  the  will  or  law  of 
the,  for  the  time  being,  superior  race. 
Only  rarely  and  to  a  limited  extent  did 
the  superior  propose  to  lift  the  lower 
sort  to  a  level  with  itself.  Good  policy, 
and  some  appreciation  of  excellence  or 
serviceableness  in  peoples  whom  they 
had  conquered,  led  the  Romans  to  be- 
stow citizenship  on  individuals.  The 
increasing  gravity  of  the  situation  in  the 
girdled  empire  caused  the  extension  of 
this  privilege  in  the  provinces.  There 
have  been  princes  of  the  larger  mould 
from  time  to  time,  in  other  lands,  who 
have  set  themselves  to  blend  into  as 
much  unity  as  possible  the  different  el- 
ements, and  make  their  subjects  more 
homogeneous.  For,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  any  central  government,  even 
though  it  be  a  despotism,  it  must  on 
many  accounts  seem  desirable  to  break 


down  any  barriers  that  prevent  a  com- 
mon loyalty. 

What  any  government,  even  were  it  a 
despotism,  would  like  to  have  realized 
from  motives  of  policy,  or  on  account  of 
the  exigencies  of  immediate  self-defense, 
the  American  Union  seeks  by  inward 
constraint  of  its  fundamental  principles. 
It  is  a  government  of  the  people,  but  it 
is  a  government  by  the  people.  "  We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  ordain 
the  constitution."  It  knows  no  dividing 
lines  between  inhabitants  except  loyal- 
ty. Not  only  has  it  no  objection  to  a 
universal  citizenship  of  all  that  dwell 
within  its  borders :  its  declarations  and 
its  irrepressible  movement  are  such  that 
it  must  almost  compel  its  people  to  be- 
come attached  to  the  country  and  to  its 
institutions  by  the  conscious  tie  of  per- 
sonal participation  in  the  privileges,  and 
protections,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
commonwealth.        ** 

This,  until  within  a  few  years  past, 
would  doubtless  have  been  accepted  as 
the  distinguishing  attitude  of  our  repub- 
lic toward  the  increasing  diversities  of 
its  population.  When  the  native  citi- 
zen saw  how  many  immigrants  were 
flowing  in,  and  felt  a  slight  trepidation 
coming  over  his  thought,  he  comforted 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  there  is 
great  assimilating  power  in  our  glorious 
land.  But  latterly  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  public  mind  ;  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  the  assimilating  poten- 
cies are  nearly  spent. 

Many  well  known  facts,  which  have 
culminated  within  these  later  years,  are 
serious  enough  to  make  any  patriot  stop 
to  ponder  and  revise  his  optimistic  creed. 
But  revision  of  a  creed  need  not  always 
end  in  its  rejection.  Should  we  lose  quite 
so  easily  our  confidence  in  the  assimilat- 
ing forces  still  active  or  potential  in  the 
republic  ? 

The  writer  was  brought  up  in  a  town 
of  almost  pure  English  descent,  its  fam- 
ilies remaining  so  nearly  two  hundred 
years.     Not  far  from   the  year  of  my 
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birth  there  was  brought  in,  first,  an  Eng- 
lish element,  just  in  from  the  old  land, 
and  introducing  woolen  manufacture. 
Something  later,  a  Scotch  element  came 
in,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen 
thread ;  and  along  with  these,  Irish 
laborers  of  the  lower  grades,  whose 
modes  of  living  and  housing  were  a 
scandal  to  the  Yankee  neat  and  tidy 
ways.  All  these  stocks,  even  the  foreign 
employers,  who  set  up  the  new  business- 
es, were  poor,  and  not  able  to  hold  rank 
with  the  native  families.  A  half  century 
has  gone,  and,  as  often  as  the  local  pa- 
per reaches  me,  it  reminds  me  that  those 
who  are  now  carrying  on  the  old  town 
affairs  are  the  descendants  of  those  late 
comers,  and  are  indistinguishable  from 
those  to  the  manner  born.  In  a  single 
generation,  these  factory  hands  have 
become  as  good  as  the  best.  They  en- 
dowed the  Seminary  and  the  Academy, 
built  the  Library  Hall,  and  their  boys 
fought  and  died  in  the  Civil  War.  Even 
the  children  of  the  Roman  Irish,  whose 
homely  shanties  seemed  a  profanation, 
especially  when  they  began  to  string 
along  on  the  hillside  that  skirted  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  consistent  Calvinistic 
theology,  have  become  good  citizens, 
and  the  local  paper  gossips  with  their 
names,  as  they  come  and  go,  much  as  it 
does  with  other  dignitaries  of  the  place. 
This  is  no  singular  sequence.  It  has 
been  repeated  ever  since  the  early  colo- 
nies began  to  be.  To  be  sure,  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  England  generally  was 
said  by  the  historian  Palfrey  to  be,  until 
the  present  century  had  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced, purer  and  more  homogeneous  in 
its  origin  than  most  of  England's  own 
countries.  Still  there  was  "a  smart 
sprinkling"  always  of  other  stock.  When 
those  Irish  settlers  came  and  reproduced 
dear  old  Londonderry  on  New  Hamp- 
shire soil,  the  neighbors  hard  by  did  not 
call  them  "  yellow  lepers,"  to  be  sure,  but 
they  were  not  over-choice  in  their  allu- 
sions. Yet  those  immigrants  proceeded 
right  away  to  produce  sons  and  daugh- 


ters that  have  not  had  to  blush  in  the 
presence  of  the  lineage  of  the  Mayflower. 

Without  doubt,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
conditions  for  such  results  were  alto- 
gether and  surpassingly  favorable  then 
and  there.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
sons  of  New  York  and  other  Middle 
States  would  wish  to  admit  that  the  con- 
ditions in  most  parts  of  New  England 
were  so  vastly  superior.  At  any  rate, 
the  diversity  of  race  was  far  greater  in 
those  and  other  colonies.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, in  his  "  Winning  of  the  West,"  has 
corrected  the  misconception  of  many  by 
affirming  that  a  century  ago  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  were  as 
heterogeneous  as  they  now  are.  If  one 
reads  the  narration  of  pioneer  life  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  he  will  not  be 
of  the  opinion  that  the  conservative  and 
wholesome  influences  preponderated 
there  in  any  superior  degree  to  that  in 
which  they  prevail  in  the  newer  States, 
and  territories  now.  Yet  the  history  of 
those  older  Western  States  would  assure 
us  that  human  fears  are  not  always  the 
best  prophets. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  there  has  been 
a  great  and  bad  change  in  the  character 
of  the  later  immigration  ;  and  we  have 
been  pointed  to  the  numbers  of  Italians, 
Hungarians,  French-Canadians,  and  to 
the  socialist  and  anarchist  elements  that 
have  shown  their  hot  enthusiams  in  some 
of  our  chief  cities.  But  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  later 
immigration  is  socially  or  morally  infe- 
rior to  what  came  over  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  Certainly,  what  has  come 
from  Scandinavia  —  and  that  has  been 
large — is  a  decidedly  hopeful  addition, 
and  is  readily  blended  with  the  conserva- 
tive forces  of  the  nation.  The  Irish  in- 
crease used,  from  1844  to  '54,  to  be  the 
"terror  of  our  alarmists.  But  the  spasm 
over  those  immigrants  culminated  in  the 
Know-Nothing  year,  and  subsided.  The 
mass  of  the  Germans  are  industrious 
•and  thrifty,  and  the  comparative  large 
growth  of  the  Lutheran  churches  indi- 
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cates  that  we  have  often  borne  false 
witness  by  our  suspicions.  The  extreme 
poverty  of  many  incomers  from  the  Latin 
races,  and  the  mean  way  in  which  they 
consent  to  live  on  their  first  arrival, 
make  us  forget  that  they  belong  to 
stocks  which  have  been  among  the  most 
famous  in  the  history  of  civilization,  and 
which  in  our  day  have  had  a  sudden  and 
amazing  political  renaissance. 

Even  if  we  are  pointed  to  the  problem 
of  the  co-existence  and  conflict  of  the 
white  and  black  races  in  the  South,  we 
may  take  the  darkest  view  possible,  and 
surely  that  difficulty  is  not  such  a  men- 
ace as  confronted  us  in  1861.  The  South- 
ern journals  take  a  commendable  pride 
in  showing  that  the  principal  reason 
for  the  favorable  educational  returns  in 
our  whole  country  is  due  to  the  marvel- 
ous advance  in  the  development  of  the 
public  school  system  in  the  new  South. 
We  are  apt  to  be  so  oppressed  with  some 
present  ugly  phase  in  the  issue,  as  to 
lose  out  of  sight  the  immense  prepara- 
tion that  has  been  making  during  the 
quarter  century  for  the  decisive  adjust- 
ment of  the  relations  between  the  two 
races.  The  potencies  which  are  resi- 
dent in  the  republic  for  the  recognition 
of  political  equality  were  never  more 
thoroughly  grappling  with  the  Bourbon- 
ism  and  barbarism  of  the  past  than  they 
are  today  in  the  South.  To  be  sure,  the 
grapple  may  be  prolonged,  but  those 
who  fight  for  manhood  rather  than  class, 
and  for  a  fair  ballot,  have  all  the  stars  in 
the  national  flag  on  their  side. 

For  whatever  criticism  may  be  made 
upon  details  in  the  administration  of  the 
American  commonwealth,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  is  in  its  conception 
and  in  its  history  an  inherent  reasonable- 
ness that  commends  it  to  the  general 
intelligence  of  mankind.  From  the  be- 
ginning, even  from  the  comparative 
crudeness  of  the  colonial  days,  it  has 
often  been  shown  that  America  has  been 
an  educator  of  Europe,  at  least.  The  • 
theory  of  our  institutions  is  self-evident. 


As  Tertullian  spoke  of  the  human  mind 
as  naturally  Christian,  we  may  say  of  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  human  fam- 
ily that  it  is  naturally  American. 

I  should  not  make  any  exception  in 
the  case  of  even  the  Chinese  intelli- 
gence. Any  one  can  see  that  the  lib- 
eral ideas  of  government  run  like  fire  in 
young  Japan.  At  least,  conservative 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
have  had  occasion  to  stand  astonished 
at  the  swiftness  with  which  some  of  the 
youth  in  that  country  have  actually  over- 
learned  the  lesson  of  free  polity.  We 
once  heard  a  missionary  compare  a  Chi- 
nese mind  to  a  hermetically  sealed  bot- 
tle, into  which  it  was  impossible  to  en- 
ter any  idea  without  breaking  the  bottle. 
But  while  there  is  enough  to  make  that 
comparison  appear  apt,  yet  it  is  not 
wholly  apt,  nor  wholly  true,  after  all. 
The  democratic  idea  is  in  the  bottle 
already.  It  belongs  to  every  human 
creature.  It  simply  waits  its  opportun- 
ity. We  may,  beyond  question,  make 
comparisons  between  different  peoples, 
just  as  we  can  among  different  grains, 
and  show  that  one  people  yields  more 
easily  and  more  abundantly  the  ele- 
ments that  the  organism  can  assimilate. 
But  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  to  be 
drawn  in  our  humanity,  below  which  a 
free  state  can  find  no  materials  that  it 
can  incorporate  as  vital  components  in 
its  civil  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  immigrants  that  voluntarily 
choose  our  shores,  the  assimilation  had 
set  in  long  before  the  emigrant  took 
ship.  The  republic  had  begun  its  trans- 
forming work  upon  him  when  he  was 
dreaming  of  the  far-away  land.  Many 
are  the  cases  in  which  the  foreigner  is  a 
heartier  and  sounder  American  before 
he  starts  than  many  of  our  own  native 
sons  are.  His  experience  of  inequality 
and  of  artificial  restrictions  in  the  land 
of  his  birth  give  a  keen  edge  to  the  ap- 
preciation he  has  of  his  adopted  home. 
Imagine  any  fairly  thoughtful  man  of 
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any  country  reading  such  views  of  the 
American  commonwealth  as  are  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Bryce's  pages,  and  if  he 
have  had  reason  to  feel  the  discontent 
which  is  felt  in  many  wide  circles  abroad, 
how  could  the  reader  help  being  delight- 
ed by  the  ideal  social  state  that  is  pass- 
ing before  him  ?  Ere  such  a  man  has 
finished  the  book,  the  republic  beyond 
the  western  sea  has  claimed  him  for  its 
own  :  whether  he  embark  for  any  Amer- 
ican port,  or  remain  where  he  was  born, 
his  real  "citizenship  is  in  heaven,"  that 
is,  in  America. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  such  an  as- 
similating force  as  this  ideal  or  favorable 
presentation  in  literature  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  make  on  the  supposed  individ- 
ual, must  not  be  confined  to  a  very  nar- 
row and  select  circle.  What  effect  of 
this  sort  can  even  be  conceived  as  reach- 
ing at  all  the  ordinary  mass  of  humanity 
that  is  dumped  down  at  the  New  York 
landings  ?  Well,  what  we  sometimes 
look  down  upon  as  the  brute  masses  are 
nevertheless  affected  by  those  words  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
Rufus  Choate  chose  to  designate  as 
"  glittering  generalities."  Let  them 
glitter,  for  fine  gold  glitters  also.  The 
American  commonwealth  is  in  its  very 
idea  a  magnet,  and  few  beings  are  so 
unsusceptible  as  not  more  or  less  to  par- 
take of  its  peculiar  quality. 

Of  course,  if  when  the  magnetized 
stranger  should  take  to  living  right  in 
our  borders,  and  should  be  too  dreadfully 
disappointed  in  finding  that  our  institu- 
tions were  only  paper  plans,  the  assim- 
ilating force  would  receive  a  sad  check. 
This,  no  doubt,  happens.  For  no  Amer- 
ican well  acquainted  with  the  darker 
sides  of  civil  life  here  but  blushes  with 
shame  when  he  is  perusing  some  of 
Bryce's  pages ;  for  he  fears  that  all  is 
not  quite  so  Elysian  as  it  reads.  Never- 
theless, it  is  always  possible  for  him  to 
reflect  that  his  countrymen  have  latent 
resources  of  unknown  but  immense  en- 
ergy, which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  correct 
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evils,  as  soon  as  the  evils  get  bad  enough 
to  be  clearly  seen.  Despite  all  the  bad 
elements  that  can  be  made  to  file  before 
us  at  any  Conference  of  Charities,  till 
we  are  appalled,  what  a  mighty  body  of 
men  and  women  there  are  who  can  at 
any  adequate  summons  come  forth  and 
put  the  real  citizenship  into  power. 

"  A  hundred  times,"  says  the  English 
critic  already  mentioned,  "in  writing 
this  book  have  I  been  disheartened  by 
the  fact  I  was  stating  :  a  hundred  times 
has  the  recollection  of  the  abounding 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  nation 
chased  away  these  tremors."  He  de- 
clares that  the  American  people  possess 
"  a  reserve  of  force  and  patriotism  more 
than  sufficient  to  sweep  away  all  the 
evils  that  are  now  tolerated,  and  to  make 
the  politics  of  the  country  worthy  of  its 
material  grandeur  and  of  the  private 
virtue  of  its  inhabitants."  Let  us  not  be 
disposed  to  regard  this  view  as  compli- 
mentary or  too  optimistic.  There  is  a 
vast  force  in  reserve  not  only  to  punish 
crime,  reform  abuses,  and  turn  the  ras- 
cals, one  after  another,  out,  but  to  make 
unpromising  and  alien  classes,  even  the 
rascals  themselves,  into  healthy  bone 
and  sinew  in  our  national  organism.  If, 
as  was  shown  at  the  Conference  of  Char- 
ities, the  appointment  in  one  of  our 
States  of  a  board  of  public-spirited  ex- 
perts, with  a  single  salaried  secretary, 
can  reduce  the  element  of  poverty  in  so 
marked  a  degree,  have  we  not  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  existence  of  a  great 
assimilating  force,  now  out  of  sight, 
which  might  be  utilized  ? 

On  this  view,  it  is  not  a  bad  sign  that 
our  countrymen  just  now  are  prone  to 
terrify  and  be  terrified  by  all  sorts  of 
alarming  social  statistics.  For  appar- 
ently the  only  way  to  bring  the  average 
citizen  to  arouse  himself  to  the  public 
good  is  by  his  taking  powerful  doses  of 
fear.  It  is  probably  well  that  ten  out  of 
twelve  spies  bring  a  bad  report  about 
giants  and  walled  towns.  For  if  giants 
and  walled  towns  exist,  it  is  always  well 
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to  know  it ;  but  especially  because  some 
Caleb  and  Joshua  may  be  moved  to 
speak  out  and  call  attention  to  the  un- 
used power  that  lies  in  the  holy  nation. 

The  unused  power  in  the  republic  that 
can  assimilate  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments', consists  largely  in  the  deter- 
mined affirmation  by  the  majority  of  the 
voters  of  those  fundamental  ideas  and 
policies  that  are  the  axioms  of  our  form 
of  government  :  such  as  the  sacredness 
of  law  and  of  its  administration ;  the 
greatest  possible  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual and  of  the  locality  consistent  with 
the  public  freedom ;  the  equality  of 
every  man  as  regards  everything  that 
relates  to  citizenship  ;  the  purity  and 
freedom  of  the  ballot ;  and  the  conse- 
quent abundant  and  equitable  provision 
for  the  due  education  of  all  the  children 
of  the  republic. 

As  has  been  maintained,  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  ideas  and  policies  in  any 
fair  degree  carries  with  it  a  power  that 
will  surely,  if  not  all  at  once,  make  the 
majority  of  inhabitants  who  are  not  im- 
becile, insane,  or  criminal,  into  compo- 
nent organs  of  the  civil  body.  And 
what  is  eminently  needed  is,  that  those 
people  who  do  feel  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  of  so  many  diverse  types  of 
our  population  should  be  greatly  moved 
to  affirm  anew  this  declaration  of  our 
national  charter,  and  insist  that  there 
shall  be  no  going  back  on  it,  and  no 
base  parleying  with  the  opposite. 
When  Governor  Foraker  sent  this  dis- 
patch to  the  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  "  No 
man  is  worthy  to  enjoy  the  free  institu- 
tions of  America  who  rebels  against  a 
duly  enacted  statute,  and  defies  the  au- 
thorities charged  with  its  enforcement  ; 
smite  every  manifestation  of  such  a 
spirit  with  a  swift  and  heavy  hand :" 
or,  when   General  Sherman  said  right 


out,  not  in  mincing  words,  what  ought  to 
be  said  of  those  who  would  defy  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments, 
we  have  illustrations  of  the  attitude 
needed  in  order  to  set  in  increased  work- 
ing the  Americanizing  process.  For 
assimilation  means,  primarily,  not  the 
making  of  people  similar  to  one  another, 
but  making  them  constituent  parts  of 
the  American  State.  Just  a  little  more 
of  "the  swift  and  heavy  hand"  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  laws  and  principles  that 
are  our  national  inheritance,  would  put  a 
new  face  on  all  the  immigration  perils 
that  confront  us.  Instead  of  resorting 
to  the  clumsy  if  not  farcical  expedients 
of  attempting  to  prevent  voluntary  and 
industrious  laborers  from  entering  our 
country ;  instead  of  trying  to  make  it 
uncomfortable  to  people  of  other  color 
or  race  to  share  our  privileges,  it  should 
seem  to  be  more  reasonable,  and  manly, 
and  self-respecting,  and  hopeful,  to  use 
the  greater  forces  that  draw  men  to  us, 
and  into  harmony  with  us. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  immigration 
needs  no  restriction.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  see  that  the  privileges  it 
offers  are  not  abused.  The  pauper,  dis- 
eased and  criminal  comers  are  to  be 
turned  back.  Assisted  immigration  is 
suspicious,  and  contract  importations 
may  well  be  scrutinized.  But  in  an  age 
of  swift  international  communication, 
like  this  and  of  world-wide  treaties,  ex- 
clusion of  the  tides  on  any  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  problem  is  imprac- 
ticable. The  clamor  that  ever  and  again 
demands  such  a  remedy  is  the  vice  of 
the  demagogue.  Instead  of  summoning 
us  to  rely  upon  the  great  positive  princi- 
ples and  virtues  that  are  our  inheritance 
from  the  fathers,  it  sets  us  to  defending 
our  homes  by  tape-lines  drawn  across 
our  harbors. 

George  Mooar. 
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Well,  boys,  ye  kin  all  say  there 's 
nothin'  like  luck,  —  leastways,  not  in 
minin',  but  I  kin  tell  ye  one  of  the  curi- 
ousest  things  about  luck  that  ye  ever 
heerd  tell,  I  reckin ;  and  it 's  as  true  as 
preachmint,  and  a  durned  sight  truer 
than  most  o  't.  Do  ye  want  to  heer  tell 
how  that  slick  chap,  "  Parson  Fourbits," 
made  his  big  stake  ? 

"  Yes.     Sail  in,  old  hoss." 
"Wet  yer  whistle  fust." 
"  Swear  him  in,  Cap'n,  afore  he  be- 
gins." 

No  need  to  swear  me  in,  boys.  I  told  ye 
it 's  true  as  preachmint,  though  it  were 
one  of  the  curiousest  turns  of  luck.  And 
Fobbits  were  no  real  parson,  as  ye  've  all 
heerd. 

When  I  fust  kem  to  Californy  I  mined  v 
two  or  three  summers  on  a  little  flat  off 
the  north  fork  of  the  Amerikin  River. 
That  was  in  1852  or  '3,  I  reckin.  Flush 
times  they  was  then  ;  and  any  of  the 
boys  would  pull  up  stakes  if  he  did  n't 
pan  out  his  half  ounce  a  day.  It  was 
good  gold,  too, —  eighteen  dollars,  noth- 
in' less. 

There  were  five  of  us  in  camp,  and 
one  day  a  seedy  counter-j  umper  lookin' 
chap  in  old  city  clothes  kem  along,  and 
talked  over  some  of  the  boys  to  let  him 
work  in  a  while  on  shares,  as  he  was  flat 
broke.  I  never  took  no  stock  in  the 
feller  from  the  fust,  but  some  of  the  boys 
did.  He  could  spin  a  good  yarn,  tell 
some  spicy  stories,  play  a  fair  game  at 
euchre  and  seven  up,  and  —  that  was 
about  all,  I  reckin. 

Well,  boys,  that  feller  turned  out  the 
worthlessest  cuss  ye  ever  see.  He  did  n't 
know  how  to  handle  a  shovel  any  more 
than  a  child.  He  said  it  was  all  along  of 
the  long  handle,  and  nothin'  would  do 
but  we  must  cut  the  handle  off  one  of 


Ames's  best  shovels,  and  then  he  squat- 
ted to  it  like  a  monkey.  And  as  to  a 
pick, —  I  've  seen  a  gal  nine  year  old  as 
could  pick  round  and  round  him.  Well, 
then  the  boys  tried  him  cookin',  and  a 
durned  pretty  mess  he  made  of  that. 
He  war  n't  no  sort  of  use  for  anythin', — 
not  a  durned  thing  ;  he  did  n't  know  how 
to  work,  and  he  did  n't  want  to  work  no- 
how. But  he  drew  his  gold  dust  all  the 
same,  and  the  boys  soon  got  tired  out. 
One  day  old  Cap'n  Taylor  got  mad  and 
fired  him  out,  and  we  thought  we  had 
seen  the  last  of  him  ;  but  we  had  n't  by 
a.  durned  sight. 

He  were  of  a  good  family,  the  boys 
claims,  well  eddicated,  and  could  talk 
smooth, —  you  bet.  I  never  took  no  stock 
in  them  smooth-spoken  chaps  ;  they  're 
too  ily  for  me.  Forbes  he  said  his  name 
were,  and  I've  heerd  tell  it's  a  good 
name,  and  I  allow  he  knowed  how  to 
make  the  best  on  't,  for  they  say  that 
some  of  his  family  friends  at  the  Bay  had 
to  break  up  housekeeping  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

Well,  sirs,  that  chap  went  up  to  Hang- 
town  after  we  fired  him  out :  and  will  ye 
believe  it,  he  set  up  his  shingle  for  a 
lawyer!  He  got  in  with  some  other 
lawyer  fellers  just  as  he  'd  got  in  with 
us,  I  reckin,  and  the  first  thing  we 
knowed,  he  kem  down  to  the  Flat  in  a 
kerridge  and  a  pair  of  bays,  and  ware  n't 
slow  to  let  us  know  that  he  'd  got  a  bet- 
ter business  than  minin'. 

"  If  any  of  you  boys  gets  into  trouble," 
says  he,  "  come  to  me  and  I  '11  see  you 
out,"  says  he. 

Sure  enough,  old  Cap'n  Taylor,  who 
had  fired  him  out,  did  get  into  trouble 
about  a  minin'  claim,  and  he  went  to 
Fobbs,  just  because  he  knowed  him, 
don't   you  see  ?    And  if  Fobbs  did  n't 
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bleed  the  old  Cap'n  it 's  a  pity.  A  hun- 
dred dollars  down,  re-tainer,  the  old 
A  Cap'n  said  he  called  it,  and  fifty  dollars 
a  week,  reg'lar,  you  bet,  so  long  as  the 
old  chap's  pile  lasted.  A  better  business 
than  minin'  !  I  should  say  it  were. 
You  ask  old  Cap'n  Taylor  about  that. 

That  team  with  the  bay  horses  kim 
round  pretty  frequent  for  a  while  ;  then 
we  did  n't  see  nor  hear  no  more  of  Fobbs 
for  quite  a  spell — not  until  we  heerd  that 
them  lawyers  up  at  Hangtown  had  fired 
him  out,  too.  There  's  not  much  work 
about  lawin ',  I  reckin,  bein '  as  its 
mostly  gift  of  the  gab,  and  sich  like  ;  but 
Fobbs  he  would  n't  pull  straight  nohow, 
I  expect,— not  even  at  that.  And  so  he 
kim  to  the  Flat  agin,  and  put  on  overalls 
and  a  blue  shirt  this  time,  which  didn't 
make  a  miner  of  him  by  a  long  shot. 

Our  crowd  wouldn't  have  nothin'  to 
do  with  him  ;  but  he  did  n't  stay  long 
nohow,  and  we  'd  most  forgotten  him, — 
leastways  all  but  old  Cap'n  Taylor, — 
when  one  of  the  boys,  who  had  been 
down  to  the  lower  valleys  knockin' 
around,  to -get  rid  of  the  mountin  fever, 
told  us  he  'd  heerd  Fobbs  a-p7'eachin  in 
a  little  ranchin'  town,  round  about 
Marysville  way. 

At  first  we  thought  he  was  gassin', 
but  when  we  found  he  war  n't,  Taylor 
and  me  allowed  we  'd  go  to  see  him  ;  and 
we  seen  him  and  heerd  him,  too,  and  a 
regular  hell-fire  parson  he  were,  you  bet. 
When  he  first  kim  into  church,  Taylor 
nor  me  couldn't  believe  it  were  Fobbs 
hisself.  You  see  he  looked  parson  every 
inch  of  him,  and  he  talked  parson  for 
all  he  was  worth.  He  were  a  smooth- 
faced, boyish  lookin'  chap,  with  an  inno- 
cent, confidin'  way  with  him,  as  though  he 
didn't  know  nothin' ;  pink,  round,  baby 
cheeks  and  straight  hair,  which  made 
our  boys  trust  him,  and  think  he  was 
innocent  like,  until  they  found  him  out. 
But  here  in  this  little  church  it  all 
seemed  to  fit  so  well,  and  he  looked  so 
like  a'  genuine  parson,  that  old  Cap'n 
Taylor  and   me  felt  quite  took  aback. 


You  see,  Taylor  and  me  allowed  that 
we  'd  shame  him  a  little,  seein'  that  he 
war  n't  no  more  of  a  parson  than  we  was. 
We  got  to  chu'ch  airly  a-puppose,  and 
when  Fobbs  came  in,  Cap'n  Taylor  gave 
him  the  look  that  he  'd  fired  him  out  of 
camp  with.  But,  Lord  o'mighty,  he 
did  n't  keer,  that  chap,  —  did  n't  seem  to 
see  us  ;  —  but  he  did  see  us,  and  mighty 
hot  hemade  it  for  us  afore  he  got  through. 
He  preached  right  at  us  ;  fixed  both  of 
us  with  his  eyes,  and  socked  it  to  us  hot 
and  heavy.  You  see,  he  knowed  some 
little  things  about  the  Cap'n,  and  he'd 
larned  some  little  things  about  me  some- 
where, or  thought  he  had,  —  darned  lies 
every  word  on 't, — but  that  was  neither 
here  nor  there,  for  he  had  us  whar  we 
could  n't  answer  back,  nohow. 

Soon  everyone  in  that  chu'ch  was  a- 
looking  at  us,  and  I  never  felt  so  oncom- 
fortable  in  all  my  life.  The  old  Cap'n 
he  felt  uncomfortabler  than  me,  because 
Fobbs,  he  give  it  to  the.  old  Cap'n  a  lit- 
tle hotter  than  he  did  to  me.  The  Cap'n 
turned  red,  and  fidgeted  dreadful ;  but  it 
war  n't  no  use,  —  he  could  n't  get  out. 
Fobbs,  he'd  got  deadwood  on  us,  andi 
he  knowed  it.  I  tell  ye,  you  'd  a  thought 
there  war  n't  no  sinners  out  of  hell  like 
the  sinners  of  the  minin'  camps ;  and 
we  had  to  take  it  right  afore  the  hullj 
congregation  for  every  minin'  town  since 
creation.  And  when  at  last  he  fixed. 
Taylor  and  me  with  his  eyes  a-blazin', 
and  everyone  lookin'  mad  at  us,  and  told 
us  we  'd  go  to  hell-fire,  sure,  it  was  so 
like  the  real  thing  that  Taylor  allowed 
he  felt  as  though  he  was  beginnin'  to 
smoke,  and  I  tell  ye,  boys,  I  felt  pretty 
hot  myself.  And  when  he  wound  up, 
and  said  nothin'  short  of  fourbits  should 
be  offered  to  the  treasury  of  the  Lord, 
we  knowed  well  enough  whose  treasury 
it  were  for,  and  that  he  were  only  a-play- 
ing  parson,  but  he  stuck  Taylor  and  me 
for  $5.00  each,  for  we  had  both  taken 
two  bits,  and  didn't  like  to  use  it,  see- 
in'  that  there  war  n't  no  two-bit  piece  in 
the  plate. 
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When  we  went  back  to  camp,  and 
Cap'n  Taylor,  he  told  the  story,  the  boys 
christened  Fobbs  "  Parson  Fourbits," 
and  the  name  stuck  ;  and  Parson  Fob- 
bits  it  were  until  he  took  the  shine  out 
of  it  all  in  the  way  I  'm  going-  to  tell  ye. 

I  never  heard  how  Fobbits,  he  got  in- 
to the  chu'ch  ;  but  it  war  n't  such  a  hard 
matter  to  get  into  anythin'  those  days. 
Black  broad-cloth,  a  white  choker,  and 
that  innocent  baby-face  of  his'n,  and 
confidin'  ways,  did  the  business,  I  reck- 
on, —  and  then  he  knowed  a  little  of 
everything,  —  and  he  was  born  a  parson, 
you  bet,  for  he  took  to  preaching  like  a 
duck  to  water.  But  they  fired  him  out 
of  the  chu'ch  too,  after  a  while  ;  though 
I  heerd  say  that  the  women  of  the  chu'ch 
stuck  to  him  to  the  last,  and  would  n't 
believe  nothin'  agin'  him,  even  when  the 
bishop  hisself  swore  to  it. 

The  next  we  heard  of  Fobbs,  he  was 
very  low  down,  gamblin',  and  they  say 
he  was  the  innocentest  lookin'  feller  at 
a  game  of  poker  you  ever  see, —  but  he 
raked  the  pot  every  time.  They  tell  he 
had  a  way  of  settin'  his  hat  on  the  back 
of  his  head  and  drawin'  a  long,  sad-look- 
in'  face  when  he  held  four  aces,  and 
could  bluff  like  old  Nick  hisself  when  he 
did  n't  have  nothin',  —  that  cleaned 
every  thin'  up.  But  one  day  a  feller  even 
innocenter  lookin'  than  he  were  caught 
him  stuffin'  the  deck  ;  and  though  some 
of  his  friends  swore  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
they  run  Fobbs  out  of  camp. 

Having  tried  minin',  and  lawin',  and 
preachin',  and  gamblin',  and  editin',  I'm 
told,  Fobbs,  he  kem  back  to  minin'  agin, 
and  settled  down  on  the  Flat.  None  of 
the  boys  would  n't  let  him  go  pards. 
They  called  him  "Parson  Four-bits," 
and  deviled  him  all  they  knew  how  ;  but 
they  did  not  make  much  out  of  him  in 
the  long  run,  you  bet. 

It  was  somewheres  about  this  time 
that  the  quartz  minin'  fever  broke  out. 
Gold  dust  war  n't  nowheres  after  quartz 
kem  in.  We  boys  did  n't  take  to  the 
new  sort  of   diggin's,  but    Fobbits   he 


went  in  top  o'  the  heap,  and  that  made 
us  think  less  of  it  than  we  would  of  our- 
selves. 

Right  at  the  head  of  the  flat  it  had 
been  awful  rich.  I  heerd  the  old  forty- 
niners  tell  as  they'd  never  seen  anythin' 
like  it  nowheres.  Just  where  the  flat 
began  to  rise  into  the  hills  it  petered 
out,  and  nobody  couldn't  find  nothin' 
more  about  it.  Well,  Fobbits  he  went 
up  into  the  hills  about  a  half  a  mile  or 
so  bsyond,  and  began  pokin'  around. 
He  'd  made  a  little  raise  somewheres, — 
whether  minin',  in  the  law,  the  chu'ch, 
or  editin',  or  at  poker,  nobody  knowed, 
—  and  he  hired  a  couple  of  Chinamen  to 
work  for  him.  Devil  a  lick  would  he 
strike  for  hisself;  it  weren't  in  him. 
They  went  down  on  a  seam  of  rotten 
quartz  about  three  feet  wide,  and  they 
had  n't  gone  more  than  a  few  feet  before 
they  struck  it  just  lousy  with  gold. 

There  was  the  biggest  kind  of  excite- 
ment in  camp,  you  bet,  and  all  the  ground 
staked  out  for  miles ;  but  Fobbits,  he 
had  the  ridge  all  claimed,  and  nobody 
could  n't  take  it  away  from  him.  He 
knowed  enough  law  for  that,  if  he  did  n't 
know  nothin'  else. 

You'd  have  thought  he'd  orter  to  have 
knowed  enough  to  let  well  enough  alone, 
and  not  go  down  on  that  theer  lode,  for 
fear  on't  petering  out ;  and  some  of  the 
boys  told  him  so.  But  he  allowed  he 
knowed  more  than  the  hull  camp  put 
together,  and  down  he  went  a  workin' 
them  Chinamen  like  niggers,  you  bet, 
for  he  were  smart  enough  to  know  what 
a  day's  work  ought  to  be,  though  he 
wouldn't  do  it  hisself.  Of  course,  he 
soon  ran  through  it.  Then  he  drifted 
both  ways,  and  nary  a  color. 

Then  he  built  a  sort  of  a  shanty  over 
the  shaft,  locked  and  barred  the  door, 
and  went  off, — this  time  we  thought  for 
good, —  but  he  had  n't ;  for  in  about  six- 
months  he  kem  back  with  some  British- 
ers from  Lunnun, — they  called  it  a  syndi- 
cate or  some  sich  name.  — and  then  we 
found  out  what  was  the  matter.     D — d 
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if  Fobbits  hadn't  saved  every  ounce  of 
that  gold  rock,  and  salted  the  whole 
thing  thick  as  he  could  stick  it  in,  — 
no  whitewash  about  that.  There  war'nt 
nothin'  small  about  Fobbs  when  it  kem 
to  salt. 

None  of  the  boys  liked  to  split,  of 
course;  though  some  of  them  did  try, 
just  for  the  honor  of  the  camp.  But, 
Lord,  it  war  n't  no  sort  of  use  talkin'  to 
them  Englishmen.  Fobbits  had  'em 
hooked  so  tight  that  they  fairly  wus- 
shiped  him,  just  as  the  women  in  the 
chu'ch  did  ;  and  this  time  there  war  'nt 
no  bishop  to  lend  a  helpin'  hand. 

We  all  made  sure  they'd  catch  Fobbits 
just  as  soon  as  they  began  to  sink  in 
that  shaft,  but  little  Fobbits  were  too 
smart  for  that.  You  see  he  had  a  big 
thing  while  he  could  make  it  last,  —  a 
thousand  dollars  a  month,  sure,  and  a 
third  of  the  profits.  That  were  a  better 
thing  than  playin'  lawyer  or  parson,  or 
editin'  in  a  mining  camp.  So  to  make 
sure  that  it  would  last,  he  talks  them 
Englishmen  into  starting  a  tunnel  a  mile 
off,  where  the  hill  sinks  on  the  other  side, 
a  sort  of  canon  like  in  the  -onlikeliest 
spot  any  man  ever  see  ;  and  there, —  be- 
lieve I'm  lyin',  boys,  if  ye  like,  but  I'll 
be  d— d  if  he  did  n't  strike  it  agin,  thick. 

Well,  gentlemen,  it 's  God's  truth,  no 
man  in  camp  was  so  much  surprised  as 
Fobbits.  We  knowed  him  well,  and  old 
Cap  'n  Taylor  and  me  were  over  there 
thinkin'  to  see  what  was  goin'  on,  when 
they  struck  it.  Fobbits,  he  turned  white 
as  a  sheet  when  we  heard  a  shout  inside  ; 
and  one  of  the  men  trundled  out  a  car- 
load of  rocks,  lookin'  like  as  though  it 
might  be  half  gold.  Well  he  mought, 
for  he  never  went  into  that  theer  canon 
except  to  keep  his  thousand  a  month  as 
long  as  he  could. 


Fobbits,  he  soon  fetched  them  Eng- 
lishmen down,  and  they  turned  red  first, 
and  white  afterwards.  I  looked  at  Taylor 
and  the  Cap'n  he  looked  at  me.  I  saw 
that  he  looked  pretty  queer  about  the 
gills,  and  I  felt  that  I  did  too.  That 
were  the  beginnin '  of  the  great  "  Gold 
of  Ophir  "  strike.  That 's  what  Fobbits 
christened  it,  and  them  Englishmen 
hooked  on,  and  made  no  wry  faces,  ye 
kin  believe  that  much. 

Well,  from  that  day  f orrard  it  war  n't 
no  use  for  nobody  to  say  nothin'  agin 
Fobbits.  Very  few  of  the  boys  keered 
to  call  him  parson  after  that.  The  Eng- 
lishmen, they  made  a  great  man  of  him, 
and  he  soon  got  to  believe  it  hisself, 
when  he  see  the  hull  camp  believin'  in 
him.  The  English  ers  called  him  "  Pro- 
fessor," and  he  signed  M.  E.  after  his 
name ;  but  I  allers  called  him  Fobbits, 
and  Fobbits  were  the  real  size  of  him, 
a-countin'  in  every  thin'. 

So  ye  kin  see  what  luck  '11  do  for  a 
man.  Until  he  struck  it,  he  were  the  in- 
significantest  cuss  that  ever  kem  into 
that  camp ;  and  after  he  struck  it,  the 
biggest.  No  one  minin'  camp  would  n't 
hold  him  then.  But  Fobbits  he  was,  and 
Fobbits  he  is  yet,  if  he 's  alive,  and  ye 
could  n't  noways  make  five  bits  out  of 
him,  for  it  is  n't  in  him,  and  it  would  n't 
pan  out. 

But  Taylor  says,  "  Well,  old  man,  why 
don't  ye  spread  yourself  a  little  on  the 
same  lay  ? " 

"  Because  I  could  n't  cerkilate,  Cap'n," 
says  I.  "  They  'd  see  the  brass  a  stick- 
in'  out.  Fobbits  he  was  all  brass,  but 
he  knowed  how  to  hide  it." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  old  man,"  says  he. 
"  We  could  both  cerkilate,  but  we  have 
n't  got  the  brass, —  that 's  what 's  the 
matter." 

He7iry  S.  Brooks. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  LABOR  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 


The  modern  idea  of  labor  is  not  much 
above  the  opinion  of  slavery  which  was 
held  by  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  but  was 
not  at  all  found  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews. The  condition  of  the  laborer,  as 
depicted  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
presents  a  picture  of  ignominy,  outrage, 
horrifying  degradation,  and  heartless 
oppression,  a  status  without  protection 
and  without  rights.  The  Greeks  who 
wrote  lyric  poetry  so  ingeniously,  and 
whose  philosophy  is  still  admired,  had 
no  consideration  for  the  laboring  man  ; 
nor  had  the  Romans,  so  conspicuous  in 
martial  accomplishments  and  in  states- 
manship. The  reason  for  it  is  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  neither  Romans  nor  Greeks 
knew  the  laboring  man  by  that  name  : 
they  knew  him  only  as  the  slave. 

The  social  organism  of  Greece  and 
Rome  was  based  on  slavery.  Society 
without  slavery  was  thought  impossible 
in  ancient  Greece,  and  a  nobility  with- 
out a  slave  class  was  incomprehensible 
to  a  Roman.  In  fact,  the  Lycurgan  law 
made  "helotism  "a  component  part  of 
the  state  for  all  time.  The  helot  had 
neither  right  to  property  or  protection 
for  his  life.  There  was  no  penalty  for 
the  killing  of  a  slave.  How  could  there 
be  ?  Who  is  now-a-days  punished  for 
killing  his  cattle  ?  Nay,  in  Greece  it 
went  even  further  than  that.  Thucydi- 
des,  the  Greek  historian,  says  that  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  Lacedemonia,  at  a 
time  of  peace  and  rest,two  hundred  helots 
of  their  own  tribe  and  natives  of  the 
land,  were  killed  like  wild  beasts,  because 
—  it  is  horrible  to  repeat  —  they  could 
be  spared,  and  there  was  no  use  for 
them.  It  was  thus  the  Greeks,  "  those 
perfect  beings  of  antiquity,"  acted  and 
treated  their  fellow-men. 

The   Romans,    too,   were   cruel   and 


brutal  to  the  slave.  Slave  chasing  was 
a  favorite  sport  in  which  a  noble  seldom 
declined  to  participate.  The  inferiority 
of  one  individual  to  another  was  in 
Greece  and  Rome  something  self-under- 
stood, and  modern  Europe  received  it 
from  them  without  the  slightest  reluct- 
ance or  hesitation.  It  was  accepted  as 
slavery,  and  was  not  only  cultivated  for 
over  ten  centuries,  but  even  became  in- 
ternational, thereby  making  the  human 
being  an  object  of  exchange,  a  chattel  of 
commercial  value.  It  was  a  traffic  in 
the  flesh  of  one  race  monopolized  by 
another.1 

One  of  the  first  who  took  up  arms 
against  this  dreadful  ignominy  was  the 
French  statesman  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Jean  Bodin.  He  brought  to  his 
task  all  the  zeal  of  a  benevolent  and  hu- 
mane heart,  and  for  his  advocacy  was 
accused  by  his  enemies  of  being  a  "  se- 
cret Jew."  It  is  barely  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
America,  which  was  occasioned  only 
by  an  appeal  to  arms. 

Before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
pamphlets  based  upon  Greek  authori- 
ties, like  Plato  and  Aristotle,  were  wide- 
ly circulated  throughout  the  United 
States.  Others  cited  Augustinus  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  both  of  whom  de- 
clared slavery  an  act  of  divine  justice. 
Free  laboring  men  were  unknown  to 

1  Slavery  formed  the  basis  upon  which  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  Greeks  was  entirely  founded.  Ne\  er 
a  doubt  molested  the  mind  of  a  Greek,  regarding  the 
legality  and  appropriateness  of  their  social  and  political 
institutions.  The  matter  was  self-understood  ;  a  different 
status  was  not  known, could  not  be  imagined;  what  would 
have  become  of  Greek  culture,power,and  liberty,  if  ( i  reeks 
not  having  slavery,  had  to  work  themselves,  hire  help, 
or  serve  others  ?  A  perfect  household,  says  Aristotle,  is 
one  consisting  of  slaves  and  free  men  ;  the  slave  a  living 
tool,  as  much  as  a  tool  is  a  soulless  slave. —  Doellingo  , 
Heidenthum  unci  Judenthum. 
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antiquity  outside  of  Palestine.  The 
Jews  were  the  only  ones  who  had  a  spe- 
cial code  and  special  protective  meas- 
ures  for  the   laborer ;   whose  laboring 

«  men  were  perfectly  free  individuals, 
working  when  their  employers  worked, 
and  resting  when  they  rested. 

The  character  of  a  people  may  gener- 
ally be  gleaned  from  its  language.  The 
peculiarities  of  a  nation,  its  accomplish- 
ments or  its  ignorance,  its  strength  or 
its  weakness,  its  virtues  or  its  vices,  its 
political  and  religious  institutions,  the 
solidity  or  unsoundness  of  its  social  or- 
ganism, may  safely  be  learned  from  its 
tongue.  What  can  be  said  of  a  nation 
that  possesses  a  wealth  of  words  and 
expression,  whose  language  is  both 
rhythmically  beautiful  and  expressive  in 
all  variation  of  sentiment,  yet  in  the  en- 
tire stock  of  its  words  has  no  expression 
for  the  evil  called  "slavery."  In  the 
entire  Hebrew  vocabulary  there  is  no 
such  word  as  "slave."  In  fact,  the 
Hebrew  had  neither  slave  nor  slavery. 
His  entire  code  of  law  was  in  direct  op 
position  to  the  very  idea  of  such  a 
thing.  His  laborer  he  called  "ebed," 
and  labor  he  called  "abodah."  In  the 
Palestinian  vocabulary,  prayer  and  labor 
had  one  and  the  same  meaning,  "abo- 
dah." The  sacred  labor  of  the  high 
priest  within  the  holy  of  holies,  and 
the  labor  of  the  common  day  laborer, 
were  synonymous.  To  the  Jews  of  an- 
tiquity in  Palestine,  these  were  not  dif- 
ferent conceptions  ;  they  were  homo- 
geneous «piritual  potentials,  and  formal 
equivalents.  "Servants  are  ye  unto 
me,"  says  Jehovah.  There  were,  there- 
fore, no   distinctions  of    class  in   Pal- 

.  estine  ;  there  were  only  free  laborers. 
But  the  fact  that  the  Palestinian  institu- 
tions were  such  as  to  protect  the  labor- 
er, nay,  that  the  Jews  had  free  working- 
men,  and  appreciated  them  at  their  full 
value,  appeared  to  many  quite  incompre- 
hensible, and  stood  in  glaring  contrast 
to  precedent  and  the  general  character 
of  the  time.     Yet  this  fact,  so  phenom- 


enal to  the  surrounding  nations,  was  but 
the  natural  consequence  of  their  histor- 
ical development.  They  were  charged 
to  gather  instruction  from  their  past 
conduct,  and  to  derive  benefit  from  ret- 
rospective glances  cast  upon  their  Egyp- 
tian bondage.  In  Egypt,  Israel  had  to 
perform  "  Frohendienst,"  i.  e.,  base  ser- 
vitude, statute  labor. 

This  tyranny  and  oppression  of  cen- 
turies had  deeply  impressed  them  They 
still  felt,  as  it  were,  the  weight  of  the 
shackles  that  chafed  their  hearts  and 
spirits.  They  still  recalled  the  degrada- 
tion and  disgrace  of  enforced  labor.  They 
well  understood  how  bitter  it  is  to  strain, 
day  by  day,  beneath  the  iron  yoke,  bur- 
dened by  cruel  masters,  without  recrea- 
tion or  rest,  without  will,  and  without 
hope, — like  dumb,driven  cattle  smarting 
under  the  whip  of  merciless  taskmasters 
who  knew  neither  pity  or  law,  and  whose 
sole  inspiration  was  brutal  selfishness 
and  caprice. 

The  Jews  had  learned  in  the  hard 
school  of  experience  that  it  is  heart- 
breaking and  revolting  to  work  inces- 
santly that  others,  their  lords  so  called, 
may  live  in  luxury,  idleness,  and  debauch- 
ery. Guided  by  this  experience  of  their 
past,  they  were  firm  ;  and  in  excluding 
slavery  from  their  midst,  they  inculcated 
labor  as  a  duty  upon  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  in  short,  upon  all  who  wished 
to  live.  The  Egyptian  servitude  proved 
their  best  teacher  in  the  establishing  of 
a  sound  state  economy  in  the  common- 
wealth. Instead  of  abolishing  or  under- 
rating labor,  because  it  reminded  them 
of  theirf ormer  misery,  it  became  to  them 
a  school  of  lofty  contemplation  for  the 
elevation  of  their  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  being.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
labor. was  elevating  to  them  because  it 
was  made  a  moral  duty,  was  done  with 
a  free  will,  was  received  wi'th  apprecia- 
tion ;  and  the  laborer  was  respected  be- 
cause of  his  complying  freely  with  the 
moral  demand  that  his  religion  and  po- 
litical constitution  laid  upon  him,  there- 
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by  making-  him  truly  a  free  man.  In 
fact,  Simon  the  Righteous  made  the 
axiom  that  the  social  and  moral  world  are 
based  upon  compliance  with  these  three 
things:  al  hatorah, —  knowledge;  al  ha 
abodah,  —  labor  ;  val  gemiluth  chaso- 
dinf, —  and  upon  charity.  While  the  Jew 
regarded  the  laborer  as  a  man,  his  equal 
in  every  respect — the  Greeks  held  that 
the  helots,  the  slaves  from  neighboring 
barbarian  tribes,  or  natives,  were  not 
their  equals.  The  Lycurgan  law,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  usages  and  maxims  of 
those  times,  forced  labor  as  a  degrading 
obligation  exclusively  upon  the  helot. 
Free  Greeks  dared  not  work, — they  only 
enjoyed. 

In  what  pleasing  contrast  to  this 
stands  the  prophet's  maxim,  "  Have  we 
not  all  one  Father  ?  Hath  not  one  God 
created  us  all  ?  "  How  dare  one  brother 
wrong  the  other?  The  Jew  could  not, 
therefore,  have  anything  else  but  a  free 
laboring  class.  In  fact,  it  was  just  this 
class  that  controlled  political  affairs,  con- 
sulted on  matters  of  state  and  made  the 
law,  as  will  be  shown  further  on. 

Labor,  in  its  innermost  essence  and  in 
its  consequent  activity,  proves  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  self-determination  in  the 
individual  to  conquer  nature  through  the 
force  of  the  intellect.  If  based  upon 
freedom,  it  is  the  honorable  effect  and 
expression  of  human  power  and  superi- 
ority, but  without  the  loftiness  and  po- 
tentiality of  free  endeavor,  it  is  stamped 
as  menial  activity.  The  Greek  or  Ro- 
man slave  having  no  rights  in  labor,  nor 
any  compensation  for  it,  had  therefore 
no  spur,  self-determination,  or  ambition, 
to  labor  ;  he  could  create  nothing  intel- 
lectual, could  do  nothing  beyond  the 
menial  service  directed  by  others. 

But  it  is  not  this  fact  alone  that  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  greatest  curse  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of,  slavery  was  that 
labor  was  made  dishonorable,  while  de- 
bauchery and  lascivious  idleness  were 
recognized  as  laudable  and   honorable. 


Wherever  slavery  exists,  there  labor  be- 
comes subject  to  degradation.  In  Lace- 
demonia  every  industry  was  prohibited 
to  the  free  citizen,  it  being  considered 
dishonorable  to  work.  Even  Aristotle 
held  labor  unworthy  of  a  free  citizen,  and 
agreed  with  Plato  that  a  good  republic 
should  not  enfranchise  a  mechanic  to 
civic  rights.  The  old  Romans  called 
work  "labor,"  as  an  expression  of  pain. 
Their  estates  and  possessions  were  man- 
aged and  taken  care  of  by  slaves  ;  and  as 
late  as  the  middle  ages,  labor  was  con- 
sidered dishonorable  for  knights  and 
noblemen.  Of  course,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  misunderstood  the  value  and 
dignity  of  labor,  and  they  disgraced  it  to 
slavery,  against  which  the  best  and  no- 
blest have  fought  in  vain  for  many  a  year. 
The  Jews,  however,  were  familiar  with 
the  thesis  :  "  The  earth  will  support  him 
who  serves  her."  (Tract.,  Baba  Metzia.) 
As  has  been  already  said,  labor  in  Pal- 
estine was  considered  a  privilege,  a  dis- 
tinction, a  mark  of  honor,  was  appreci- 
ated and  praised,  and  surrounded  by  the 
sublimity  of  moral  inspiration.  "  Labor," 
said  Rabbi  Meir,  "as  a  sign  of  freedom 
and  the  control  he  has  of  nature,  ele- 
vates man  above  the  animal ;  by  his  cre- 
ative power  does  he  become  the  image 
of  God."  "  Labor,"  says  the  Talmud, 
"  not  only  supports,  but  also  ennobles 
mankind.  All  creations  of  man's  intel- 
lect bear  the  mark  of  labor.  All  that  is 
great,  powerful,  and  beautiful,  owes  its 
greatness,  power,  and  beauty,  to  labor. 
Labor  sanctifies  man,  it  protects  him 
against  sin,  vice,  and  passion.  Labor  is 
the  mother  of  all  blessings,  and  like  a 
mother,  cheers  the  gloomy  heart  and 
soul,  and  banishes  care  and  sorrow. 
Like  a  mother,  she  is  inexhaustible  in 
encouraging  the  faint,  and  consoling 
those  that  are  wounded  in  soul  and 
heart.  Labor  constitutes  the  covenant 
of  God  with  man.  The  greatest  and 
mightiest  are  not  too  great  or  mighty  to 
affiliate  with  her:  therefore,  love  her 
and  be  careful  not  to  treat  her  with  dis- 
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dain."  (Tracts.,  Baba  Bathra,  Nedarim, 
Aboth,  and  Maimonides  :  Abodah  o.  p.) 
The  Greek  assigned  to  the  laborer  a  dis- 
graceful name,  "helot";  the  Hebrew 
could  not  imagine  a  more  honorable 
name  than  laborer,  "ebed."  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  David,  added  this  title  as  an 
embellishment  to  their  names.  In  Pal- 
estine there  were  free  laborers  only,  but 
it  was  surrounded  by  mighty  slave  states, 
which  sent  invading  armies  into  the 
land,  that  in  retiring  left  their  customs, 
habits,  and  slavery  behind  them.  But 
here  also  it  was  evident  that  the  captiv- 
ity and  suffering  of  four  centuries  had 
not  been  without  effect  and  beneficial 
consequences  to  the  Jews.  They  ad- 
hered to  the  law  in  which  Moses  remind- 
ed them  not  to  forget  that  mankind  is 
but  one  family, —  "  Make  ye  the  burden 
of  thy  servant  not  burdensome,  embitter 
not  his  life,  let  him  share  equally  the 
board  in  your  household,  do  not  disgrace 
him  with  word  or  deed,  for  he  is  there 
to  work,  and  not  for  contempt."  (Mai- 
monides on  "Laborers.")  Concerning  a 
servant  of  foreign  birth,  the  law  was 
equally  explicit.  He  could  gain  his  free- 
dom at  his  own  option,  by  deserting  his 
master  and  seeking  refuge  within  the 
house  of  a  native  Palestinian,  who  under 
no  condition  could  force  him  to  return 
to  his  former  master.  "  Let  him  live 
with  you,"  the  law  adds,  "  or  wherever 
he  chooses  to  live  in  one  of  your  cities, 
Thou  shalt  not  oppress  him."  (Levit. 
xxxiii :  16,  17.)  Such  were  the  protect- 
ive measures  regarding  foreign  slaves, 
and  they  must  have  been  quite  annoy- 
ing to  their  foreign  masters. 

The  literature  of  those  times,  which 
may  safely  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  people,  contains 
many  passages  relating  to  the  subject 
before  us.  Even  in  the  early  days,  the 
laborer  must  indeed  have  had  broadcut 
rights  and  distinctions,  when  we  read 
words  like  these  :  "  Whenever  did  I  at- 
tempt to  abrogate  the  rights  of  my  ser- 
vants whenever  they  differed  from  me  ? 


Hath  not  my  Maker  created  them  like 
myself  within  a  mother's  lap  ?  Was  he 
not  formed  in  a  mother's  womb  like  my- 
self ?"  (Job.)  Such  language  is  found 
among  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans.  A 
slave  who  returned  to  his  master, — that 
is,  who  preferred  dependence  to  the 
manly  self  support  which  his  freedom 
could  give  him, — was  attested  unworthy 
of  freedom,  and  according  to  the  exist- 
ing law  he  was  obliged  to  wear  a  ring 
in  his  ear.  This  was  as  a  sign  of  depen- 
dency, for  wherefore  else  was  a  hole 
bored  through  his  ear  ? 

But  what  from  the  very  beginning 
gave  to  the  Palestinian  laborers  a  lof- 
tier morality,  and  secured  to  them  a  bet- 
ter lot,  a  more  propitious  fate,  was  the 
Sabbath,  the  weekly  day  of  rest.  It  was 
this  that  kept  alive  in  their  breasts  a 
human  consciousness,  contributing  es- 
sentially to  their  culture  and  refinement, 
and  which  made  them  distinct  in  all 
characteristics  from  all  other  laborers  of 
antiquity. 

The  rest  on  every  seventh  day  is  an 
institution  for  which  the  modern  laborer 
owes  thanks  to  the  ancient  Jewish  work- 
ingmen,  who  cherished  and  surrounded 
it  with  all  the  romance  and  poetry  of  an 
oriental  feast  day,  as  well  as  constitut- 
ing it  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation.  Mod- 
ern socialism,  with  its  rage  for  reform 
or  destruction,  has  in  all  its  world-re- 
deeming endeavors,  not  been  able  to  give 
to  the  working  class  any  institution  that 
proportionally  benefits  the  individual  or 
the  class  as  does  the  seventh  day  of  rest. 
The  laborer  could  be  no  moral  man,  no 
devoted  husband,  no  true  father,  no 
brave  citizen  in  times  of  need,  no  healthy 
individual,  if  he  had  to  work  continually 
like  the  animal,  without  rest  and  recre- 
ation for  the  soul  and  body.  A  day  of 
rest  for  the  man  who  eats  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  is  a  redemption 
in  itself,  and  can  only  be  of  divine  ordi- 
nation. That  the  Palestinian  did  not  be- 
grudge the  day  of  rest  which  his  servant, 
employee,  or  general   laborer,  enjoyed, 
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seems  to  be  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Moses  made  it  understood  from  his  laws 
on  this  subject  that  there  is  positively 
no  difference  between  the  individuals, 
master  and  servant.  He  says:  "Thy 
laborer  and  labor  shall  rest  on  the  sev- 
enth day.  Remember,  a  slave  thou  hast 
been  in  Egypt."  It  could  hardly  have 
been  possible  that,  with  this  truth  be- 
fore the  people,  the  laborer  should  not 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  day  of  rest. 
But  the  law  which  Moses  gave  for  the 
rest  of  laborers  had  a  prohibitory  and 
commendatory  nature,  and  this  clause 
obliged  the  laborer  to  rest  in  spite  of 
himself  or  of  his  master,  who,  on  the 
Sabbath  even,  might  have  designs  of 
using  his  hands  for  all  they  were  worth. 
Moses  simply  prohibited  labor  on  the 
seventh  day,  by  a  law  which  punished 
the  offender  with  death.  He  who  was 
so  heartless  as  to  degrade  his  fellow  men 
to  the  level  of  the  beast,  robbing  him  of 
intelligence,  of  his  civil  rights,  and  of 
the  blessings  which  a  happy  domestic 
life  has  in  store  for  a  free  man,  was  in 
his  eyes  a  tenfold  murderer,  and  deserv- 
ing of  death. 

It  was  a  new  people,  a  young  nation, 
that  had  to  be  tutored  into  obedience  for 
its  own  benefit.  Stringent  laws  had  to 
be  made,  to  prevent  heartless  employers 
from  benefiting  by  the  time  and  labor 
extracted  from  poor  employees,  and  to 
stop  laborers  from  selling  their  existence 
for  the  trifle  that  extra  hours'  work 
might  bring,  and  thereby  bring  about  a 
degradation  of  the  race.  But  with  that 
a  principle  was  also  established,  which 
would  have  become  of  the  broadest  im- 
port and  benefit  to  the  laboring  class, 
had  the  nations  which  afterwards  be- 
came dominant  in  history  followed  the 
friendly  spirit  toward  labor  of  the  an- 
cient Jews. 

Four  thousand  years  have  run  into  the 
gulf  of  time  since  the  ancient  Jews  re- 
ceived from  the  mouth  of  the  great  legis- 
lator their  laws  concerning  the  labor- 
ing days  and  the  regular  weekly  rest.  Nu- 


merous nations  have  since  then  entered 
the  forum  of  history,  with  legions  of 
statesmen,  legislators,  poets,  thinkers, 
and  philosophical  writers,  but  what  have 
these  amended  and  added  to  that  which 
was  said  concerning  the  laborer  these 
forty  centuries  ago  ?  They  have  not  ad- 
vanced a  single  step  further  toward  lift- 
ing the  yoke  of  the  labor  population. 
Labor  became  harder  and  more  wearing, 
but  the  clays  of  rest  did  not  increase  in 
proportion.  Even  his  spiritual  and  mor- 
al elevation  has  grown  no  higher  since 
that  time.  The  ancient  Jews  could  not 
have  imagined  that  which  in  our  time  is 
called  "Sunday  labor." 

On  the  seventh  day  there  was  to  be 
absolutely  no  labor  done  ;  it  was  a  day 
for  rest  and  recreation.  Neither  Greeks 
nor  Romans  appreciated  the  Jewish 
weekly  day  of  rest.  This  institution 
was  in  direct  and  radical  opposition  to 
their  views  and  thoughts.  They  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  making  a  gift  of  the 
seventh  day  to  the  employee,  and  there- 
by curtailing  the  private  rights  of  the 
employer.  Authors  like  Plutarch,  Ta- 
citus, Juvenal,  Justin,  and  others  pointed 
sarcastically  at  the  Palestinians,  and 
called  them  idlers  on  account  of  their 
Sabbath  institutions.  Plays  were  per- 
formed upon  the  Roman  stage,  wherein 
the  Palestinian  and  his  Sabbath  were 
caricatured.  Of  course,  while  Jewish 
laborers  were  men  of  the  people,  that  is, 
Jews  and  heirs  to  the  same  laws  and 
privileges  as  their  employers,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  laborers  were  but  slaves, 
marketable  chattels  of  commerce.  It 
was  neither  through  Greek  nor  Roman 
influence  that  the  Jewish  day  of  rest 
spread  over  the  world.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  its  own  intrinsic  value  and 
power,  by  its  blessed  redeeming  qualities 
for  the  human  race  in  general,  and  for 
the  laboring  man  in  particular.  As  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  the  Christian  Sunday, 
or  the  Mohammedan  Friday,  it  has  con- 
quered the  civilized  world. 

Another  feature  which  had  a  tenden- 
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cy  to  elevate  the  Jewish  laborer  to  a  bet- 
ter financial  and  domestic  standing,  was 
the  Mosaic  institution  that  his  wages 
must  be  paid  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  the  labor  was  performed.  If  the 
employer  failed  to  pay  wages  the  same 
evening  he  was  by  law  liable  to  punish- 
ment by  the  dawn  of  the  next  day.  Now 
the  laborer  who  is  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
week  is  forced  in  many  instances  to  pur- 
chase his  necessities  on  credit  ;  and  any- 
one that  is  familiar  with  the  greed  and 
selfishness  of  small  dealers,  especially  of 
those  who  extend  credit  to  the  laborer, 
knows  full  well  that  the  dependency  of 
the  latter  on  his  creditor  is  always  visi- 
ble in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
goods  that  he  gets. 

In  genera],  the  Palestinian  laborer  was 
cosmopolitan  in  his  views.  He  abhorred 
nothing  more  than  he  did  the  abomin- 
able and  unfortunate  discord  of  races 
and  nationalities.  The  anger  of  the  pa- 
triots was  not  aroused,  although  within 
Jerusalem  as  well  as  in  the  rural  districts 
the  Syriac  and  Aramnaic  languages  were 
more  in  vogue  than  was  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  There  was  a  saying  in  Pales- 
tine that  when  God  created  the  first  hu- 
man being  he  took  clay  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  so  that  man  would  not  be 
unsympathetic  to  strangers,  but  be  at 
home  in  every  land,  and  loyal  to  the  same 
natural  soil. 

The  ancient  Jewish  laborers  were 
sought  after  on  account  of  their  superi- 
or intelligence,  skill  and  endurance.  In 
foreign  lands  they  lived  harmoniously, 
were  mutually  helpful,  and  stood  togeth- 
er like  one  man.  They  were  so  numer- 
ous in  the  great  city  of  Alexandria  at 
the  time  Christianity  was  introduced, 
that  they  erected  a  magnificent  edifice 
called  "Basilica,"  in  which  each  trade 
and  profession  held  their  religious  ser- 
vices. The  male  and  female  laborers 
employed  by  agriculturists  —  and  agri- 
culture, by  trie  way,  was  the  proudest 
calling  of  the  Palestinian  —  were  treat- 
ed kindly  and  with  great  consideration. 


The  law  on  this  point  was  very  plain. 
"  He  who  employs  male  or  female  labor- 
ers shall  not  forget  to  associate  with 
them  in  the  manner  of  a  sister  or  broth- 
er ;  he  must  make  them  the  equals  of 
himself  with  regard  to  eating,  drinking, 
clothing,  and  lodging.  It  is  not  permit- 
ted to  set  black  bread  before  the  labor- 
er while  the  employer  eats  fine  bread, 
or  to  give  him  an  inferior  wine  while  the 
employer  indulges  in  a  better  quality  ; 
or  to  give  a  straw  mattrass  to  the  ser- 
vant while  the  employer  reposes  on  a 
softer  bed  ;  or  to  slight  employees  in  any 
way."  (See  Tract.  Kiddushin,  20  a ; 
Sifra  B'har,  Chapt.  7;  Maimonides 
"  Abodim,"  259.) 

Laborers  and  mechanics  were  so  nu- 
merous in  the  capital  city  of  Palestine 
that  they  occupied  whole  districts  ;  but 
neither  government  nor  municipality 
had  any  fear  for  the  security  of  good 
order.  The  coppersmiths,  for  instance, 
were  so  numerously  represented  in  Je- 
rusalem that  they  erected  a  magnificent 
building  in  which  they  held  their  reli- 
gious meetings  by  themselves. 

But  now  the  question  arises,  What  did 
these  laborers  achieve  by  and  through 
the  liberty  and  respect  that  they  en- 
joyed? The  answer  is  :  They  achieved 
greater  success  in  science,  in  culture, 
and  in  learning  in  general.  In  fact,  they 
achieved  a  greater  wisdom  —  a  wisdom 
that  proved  more  beneficial  to  the  race 
and  to  humanity  at  large — than  did  the 
Greeks,  whose  pride  it  was  to  be  masters 
of  men,  and  massacre,  because  they  had 
no  use  for  them,  the  human  beings  they 
called  slaves.  It  was  not  at  all  a  rare  or 
curious  thing  to  see  what  seemed  to  be 
only  a  common  laborer,  after  his  day's 
work  was  done,  delivering  the  most  elab- 
orate and  learned  lectures  in  Palestinian 
high  schools  and  academies.  In  fact, 
ordinary  laborers,  who  during  the  day- 
time carried  heavy  burdens,  swung  ham- 
mer and  hoe,  worked  at  the  loom  or  mill- 
stone, did  tailoring,  or  plowed  in  the 
fields,  thus  went  to  the  academy  and  oc- 
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cupied  the  lecturing  chair.  Though  for 
some  time  the  aristocratic  priesthood 
had  usurped  the  civil  authority,  yet  in 
the  academy  of  science  as  well  as  in  so- 
cial life  the  principle  was  recognized, 
that  "  a  well  informed  bastard  is  more 
entitled  to  precedence  than  an  ignorant 
high  priest." 

Laborers  held  the  highest  rank  and 
honors  in  the  gift  of  the  state,  were  the 
best  and  most  trustworthy  counselors 
of  the  people,  and  governed  the  legis- 
lature generally  by  their  influence. 
They  needed  not  to  cringe  before  the 
rich,  nor  bow  and  bend  to  men  of  rank 
and  standing,  because  they  were  their 
equals  before  the  law,  and  the  peers  of 
all,  since  among  the  laboring  class  were 
even  men  of  royal  descent.  Hillel,  who 
became  a  woodchopper,  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant from  King  David.  Though 
he  followed  this  humble  calling,  he  was 
the  most  celebrated  man  of  his  century, 
the  president  of  an  academy,  and  the 
founder  of  a  school  whose  disciples  went 
by  his  illustrious  name  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  popular  legends  of  later  genera- 
tions set  forth  no  loftier,  more  sublime 
ideal  of  virtue  and  patience,  of  meekness 
and  pity,  than  the  one  suggested  by  the 
beautiful,  laurel-crowned,  and  immor- 
talized name  of  Hillel.  His  ideas  were 
not  only  popularly  accepted,  but  became 
law  in  the  legislatures  of  his  time.  There 
is  a  story  related  in  the  Talmud  that 
shows  he  was  also  known  and  famous 
among  the  heathen.  A  heathen  once 
appeared  before  him,  and  asked  to  be  in- 
formed in  few  words  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  the  contents  of  all  reli- 
gion. To  which  Hillel  replied,  with  that 
axiom  which  has  since  become  so  famous, 
"What  is  repugnant  to  thee,  do  not  to 
others  *  this  is  the  essence  of  all  reli- 
gion." 

The  moral  and  intrinsic  value  of  this 
axiom  is  generally  recognized,  but  its 
origin  is  not  so  widely  known.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  the  way,  therefore,  to  re- 


peat that  it  emanated  from  this  laborer, 
who,  thirty  years  before  Christ,  taught 
and  lived  in  accordance  with  its  tenets. 

Another  Jewish  woodchopper  was 
Akibah,  who  lived  fifty  years  afterChrist. 
He,  too,  became  the  founder  of  a  cele- 
brated school.  He  was  the  famous  or. 
ganizer  of  the  political  revolution  against 
the  Emperor  Adrian  ;  and  with  his  mil- 
itary chief,  Bar  Kochbah,  resisted  the 
Roman  legions  for  over  two  years.  He 
suffered  the  most  abominable  cruelties 
at  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  with  the 
stoicism  and  indifference  of  a  hero,  and 
died  the  death  of  a  political  martyr. 

Known  for  his  great  learning  and  wis- 
dom was  another  great  workingman, — 
Rabbi  Josua  ben  Haunauyah, —  an  iron 
worker.  Rabbi  Yohanan  was  a  shoe- 
maker :  and  in  fact,  the  most  prominent 
authors  of  the  Talmud,  whose  elaborate 
orations,  judicial  debates,  legal  decisions 
and  moral  teachings  are  there  treasured 
up,  were  simple  and  earnest  working 
men.  The  station  the  workingman  held 
among  the  ancient  Jews  can  best  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  story  from 
the  Agadah. 

On  a  public  occasion  the  president  of 
the  senate,  then  quite  a  young  man,  met 
a  well-digger,  a  stout,  broad-shouldered 
man  with  a  gray  beard.  He  passed  by 
him  without  saluting  him.  "  Why  dost 
thou  walk  ahead  of  me  ?  "  asked  the  la- 
borer, (probably  meant  for  a  reprimand 
because  the  young  man  showed  no  def- 
erence to  age).  "  Because  I  am  the  pres- 
ident of  the  senate,"  was  the  haughty 
reply.  "And  I  am  a  laborer,"  said  the 
other  with  pride,  "  and  laborers  are  of 
far  more  importance  and  necessity  to  the 
people  and  to  the  well  being  of  a  state 
than  the  president  of  a  senate  or  any 
other  official."  Thus  spoke  the  proud 
consciousness  of  a  Palestinian  laborer. 
And  now,  after  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turies, after  countless  reforms  and  inno- 
vations, how  far  ahead  of  this  is  the 
laborer  of  today  ?  With  the  phase  of  fra- 
ternity and  equality,  the  working  men 
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of  today  are  tolerated  by  society  as  ne- 
cessary objects.  But  the  corporations, 
the  individual  millionaires,  and  the  em- 
ployers in  general,  care  little  what  stand- 
ing the  laboring  men  have  or  ought  to 
have. 

Labor,  today,  is  an  item  with  capital 
only  so  far  as  it  is  conducive  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  manipulator.  The  laborer  is 
a  simple  tool  for  temporary  use.  While 
in  Palestine  a  man  was  a  laborer  because 
the  laborer  was  considered  a  man,  and 
therefore,  the  equal,  of  the  highest  and 
best,  in  our  age  a  laboring  man  is  "only 
a  laborer."  The  modern  laborer  is  not 
a  free  man  actually;  he  is  forced  to  terms 
by  corrupt  corporations,  with  the  alter- 
native to  work  for  a  certain  amount  for 
a  specified  time,  or  to  starve  and  die  with 
wife  and  children.     The  modern  age  is 


a  good  deal  more  Greek  and  Roman  in 
spirit  than  Palestinian.  Though  it  has 
accepted  the  Christ  from  the  ancient 
Palestinian  Jews,  it  has  not  adopted  their 
tolerant  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  equality, 
and  protection  for  the  laboring  man.  It 
sounds  like  an  echo  from  centuries  past, 
what  Longfellow  says  : 

"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

We  go  still  further  :  we  wish  that  the 
standing  of  the  ancient  Jewish  laborers 
could  be  restored  to  the  modern  laborer, 
so  that  he  might  be  free  in  body  and  in 
spirit,  and  the  possessor  of  that  proud 
consciousness  which  made  the  old  Jew- 
ish laborer  say  to  the  president  of  the 
senate,  "  And  I  am  a  laborer." 

G.  A.  Danziger. 


IN   THE   MOJAVE. 

The  starved  and  passionate  desert 
Stares  hungry  at  the  sky  : 
"  O,  smile  not  so  forever,  love, 
With  lids  forever  dry. 

"  In  tears  and  not  in  laughter 
Love  oft  shall  dearest  be. 
My  heart  is  thirsty  for  your  tears 
To  come  and  comfort  me ! " 

/  breathe  the  desert's  passion ; 

The  sun  is  hot  above. 
O,  rain  them  down  upon  my  heart,- 
The  soft,  cool  tears  of  love ! 


Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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DEER  AND  DEER  HUNTING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


California,  —  the  paradise  of  the 
earth,  filled  with  everything  dear  to  the 
heart  of  man, — a  paradise  most  truly, 
as  well  to  the  sportsman  in  search  of 
health  and  recreation,  as  to  the  alien  in 
search  of  gold.  But  how  have  her  gifts 
been  wasted  ;  with  how  little  remorse 
have  they  often  been  heedlessly  flung 
aside  or  destroyed.  Of  all  her  gifts  mis- 
treated, that  of  animal  life,  so  abundant, 
so  useful,  and  so  beautiful,  has  here  in- 
deed been  stamped  out  with  a  wanton 
brutality  that,  like  a  combination  of  the 
tiger  and  the  monkey,  destroys  for  mere 
pleasure,  and  chatters  as  it  destroys. 

The  eye  must  fall  at  the  thought  of 
the  native  races,  and  the  voice  must  be 
still,  for  the  atrocities  committed  against 
them  in  the  name  of  civilization  must  be 
left  to  God  alone  ;  none  but  he  can  fully 
know  or  rightly  measure  the  iniquity  of 
those  whose  almost  helpless  and  passive 
victims  the  red  people  have  often  been. 
But  the  dumb  creatures  of  California,  of 
every  species,  have  suffered  terribly  also 
from  this  propensity  to  destroy  ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  how  plentiful  deer 
still  are  in  some  of  the  counties  of  this 
State,  in  spite  of  the  process  of  exterm- 
ination continually  going  on,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  their  immense  num- 
ber before  American  occupation  and 
American  methods. 

Less  than  forty  years  ago  the  pioneer 
settlers  in  this  lonely  country  could,  by 
simply  stepping  from  their  cabin  doors, 
see  feeding  before  them  immense  herds 
of  elk,  deer  and  antelope.  The  hills  and 
plains  not  only  furnished  room  and  food 
for  these,  but  also  for  countless  numbers 
of  every  species  of  animal  and  bird  life 
peculiar  to  the  Pacific  shores.  From 
Oregon  on  the  north  to  Arizona  on  the 
south,  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  west  to  the  rocky  hills  of  Nevada, 


fur,  fin  and  feather  of  every  kind  was  at 
the  unchecked  disposal  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  first  saw  the  paradise 
of  the  Bible. 

The  pioneer,  with  his  long  Kentucky 
rifle,  loaded  with  loose  powder  and  round 
ball,  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing from  a  herd  the  fattest  and  the  best. 
But  did  he  find  upon  closer  examination 
of  the  stricken  animal  that  its  ribs  were 
not  covered  with  the  requisite  amount 
of  fat,  he  often  scrupled  not  to  shoot 
clown  one  animal  after  another,  until  a 
creature  was  found  that  satisfied  his  fas- 
tidious eye.  A  dozen  or  more  might  in 
this  manner  fall  victims  to  his  aim,  but 
whether  they  fell  where  they  stood,  or 
died  afterwards  of  their  wounds,  they 
were  alike  left,  either  to  become  food 
for  the  skulking  coyote  and  turkey  buz- 
zard, or  to  mummify  under  the  action  of 
Californian  wind  and  sun. 

Much  of  the  destruction  that  has  fol-  v 
lowed  these  earlier  days  has  been  the 
result  of  indifference,  and  much  has  been 
to  remove  anything  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  in  any  way  interfered  with  the 
immediate  acquisition  of  the  almighty 
dollar.  Between  the  skin-hunter  who 
destroys  solely  that  he  may  skin,  and 
the  rancher  who  destroys  to  put  the  wild 
creature  out  of  the  way,  the  poor  ani- 
mals have  had  and  are  having  a  fearful 
struggle  for  existence  ;  and  fit,  surely, 
must  they  be  who  survive.  In  Trinity 
County  alone,  some  four  seasons  back, 
a  party  of  three  skin-hunters  killed  in 
one  winter  five  hundred  deer,  and  the 
hides  of  these  deer  only  were  taken. 
Their  carcasses  were  left  rotting  where 
they  fell.  This,  too,  when  the  close  sea- 
son was  on. 

It  is  not  on  record  that  anything  was 
done  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  present  game  law  of  California 
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I  provides  against  the  killing  of  does  and 
fawns  at  any  time,  and  the  close  season 
for  bucks,,  during  which  none  can  be 
lawfully  killed,  takes  in  eight  months  of 
the  entire  year.  Yet  the  law  is  in  a 
great  measure  inoperative,  and  in  some 
localities  practically  a  dead  letter,  and 
further,  has  always  been  so.  This  is  in 
part  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  appropriate  funds  for  the  preser- 
vation of  game,  by  the  appointment  of 
game  wardens,  as  is  the  system  in  some 
other  States  ;  and  in  part  owing  to  the 
fact  that  public  opinion  does  not  con- 
demn the  methods  described  above. 

At  present,  except  in  one  single  coun- 
ty, and  that  the  most  rugged  and  inac- 
cessible ;  there  are  no  elk  to  be  found  in 
California;  and  even  in  that  county  there 
are  but  a  few  small  bands  left,  who  per- 
haps even  while  I  pen  these  lines  are 
meeting  the  fate  of  their  fathers.  The 
rest,  like  most  of  the  antelope,  have 
either  been  destroyed  or  driven  from  the 
State,  to  meet  perhaps  a  similar  fate 
elsewhere.  The  deer  of  California, 
known  as  the  blacktail,  still  remains 
comparatively  plentiful,  but  its  numbers 
are  diminishing  so  rapidly  that  five 
years  from  now  it  will  be  very  rare.  It 
was  formerly  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
entire  State,  but  from  the  unmerciful 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  hounded 
and  hunted,  has  retired  from  the  plains 
and  valleys,  and  makes  its  home  now 
only  in  the  foothills  and  mountains  of 
•  the  Coast  Range.  In  that  part  of  Cal- 
ifornia I  have  visited  and  speak  of,  par- 
ticularly here,  these  hills  rising  in  suc- 
cession from  the  major  part  of  the 
territory,  the  valleys  intervening  being 
quite  small  comparatively,  and  the  larger 
ones  far  apart  indeed.  These  hills  are 
from  1,500  to  2,500  feet  in  height,  and 
are  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a 
dense  brush,  though  they  are  here  and 
there  heavily  timbered  with  pine,  fir, 
cedar,  and  juniper,  and  with  madrona, 
ash,  oak,  and  other  deciduous  trees. 
The  brush  in  California  called  chemise 


is  formed  of  several  different  kinds  of 
brush,  principally  the  chemise  oak,  man- 
zanita,  laurel,  or  bay,  and  the  chemise 
brush  proper.  Of  this  last  there  are* 
two  kinds,  one  bearing  a  bright  red  blos- 
som, the  other  a  lilac,  hence  called  lilac 
chemise.  Its  flower,  though  smaller,  has 
much  the  same  fragrance,  color,  and 
appearance  as  the  cultivated  flower  of 
that  name.  Chemise  is  the  Indian  name 
for  this  brush, — which,  with  the  chemise 
oak,  which  is  a  low  bush  like  the  chemise 
itself,  forms  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  hill  vegetation.  In  general,  all  these 
different  kinds  of  brush  are  found  vary- 
ing from  three  or  four  feet  in  height  to 
eight  or  ten,  rarely  exceeding  or  even 
equaling  ten  feet,  except  along  the  bot- 
tom and  summit  edges  of  the  deeper 
canons.  Speaking  generally,  as  just 
said,  the  name  chemise  is  used  to  denote 
all  brush  of  whatever  kind  that  covers 
the  hills.  The  chemise  oak  in  the  proper 
season  furnishes  its  crop  of  acorns,  and 
these,  together  with  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  the  chemise  brush  proper,  form  the 
principal,  I  may  say  the  only,  food  of 
the  black-tail  deer. 

A  full-grown  black-tail  buck,  called  so 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  white-tail,  or 
Virginia  deer,  (and  by  the  way,  the  tail 
of  this  deer  is  not  entirely  black,  but 
black  and  white,)  will  weigh  from  a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  or  twenty  to  a  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds,  and  stand  about 
three  feet  at  the  shoulder.  A  full-grown 
doe  will  weigh  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  yearlings  of  both  sexes 
assimilate  more  nearly  in  size,  and  will 
weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  each. 

There  seem  to  be  two  varieties  of  this 
deer  found  in  this  part  of  California.  In 
one  variety,  the  bucks,  no  matter  at 
what  age  they  may  be  found,  except  as 
yearlings,  are  provided  with  forked 
horns  only.  The  only  means  of  telling 
the  age  of  these  bucks  seems  to  be  by 
the  increased  length  and  weight  of  their 
horns.  The  old  bucks  of  this  variety 
are  generally  larger  and  stronger  than 
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those  of  the  other  ;  and  as  their  horns 
are  often  long,  stout  and  sharp,  a  wound- 
ed one  will  sometimes  make  it  very  live- 
ly for  the  dogs,  often  succeeding  in  kill- 
ing or  maiming  a  hound  if  it  has  no  com- 
panion near,  and  sometimes  even  mak- 
ing it  interesting  for  the  hunter  himself, 
should  he  be  careless  or  too  venture- 
some. 

One  of  these  big  bucks,  but  slightly 
wounded,  its  wicked  emerald  eyes  flash- 
ing a  vivid  green,  the  bristles  on  its  neck 
turned  the  wrong  way,  its  head  lowered 
for  a  charge,  and  snorting  defiance,  is 
an  object  the  hunter  better  waste  anoth- 
er shot  at,  rather  than  come  too  near 
with  his  hunting  knife  ;  for  lighting  it- 
self is  not  quicker  than  the  movement 
of  the  deer's  head  and  neck,  should  he 
decide  to  strike  and  be  near  enough  to 
reach  his  foe.  In  passing,  it  may  be 
said  that  more  fatal  accidents  have  oc- 
curred to  hunters  while  hunting  deer 
than  bear,  singular  as  it  may  seem ;  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  record. 

How  many  points  the  antlers  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  the  other  variety 
may  have  I  know  not,  but  I  have  seen 
one  pair  of  horns  with  thirteen  points. 
This  animal,  killed  on  Eel  river,  Mendo- 
cino county,  was  a  rare  old  fellow,  and 
it  was  thought  its  having  so  many 
points  was  due  to  an  abnormal  and  un- 
natural growth,  as  it  is  believed  a  full 
grown  pair  of  horns  of  this  variety  rare- 
ly if  ever  exceeds  eight  or  nine  points. 

But  there  is  often  a  very  great  differ- 
ence, both  in  the  size,  length,  shape  and 
weight  of  the  horns  of  bucks,  presuma- 
bly of  the  same  age,  as  well  as  in  the 
animals'  size,  color  and  general  appear- 
ance. The  loss  of  a  mother,  perhaps, 
where  as  yet  scarcely  weaned,  —  not  an 
uncommon  thing  here,  as  the  reader 
doubtless  surmises  by  this  time,  —  and 
the  quality  and  scarcity  of  their  food 
while  they  are  still  young,  are  causes 
that  doubtless  contribute  these  share 
toward  producing  these  marked  differ- 
ences. 

Vol..  xvi. — 12. 


A  buck  one  year  old  is  called  a  year-  ' 
ling.  At  this  age  it  has  no  perceptible 
horns,  but  on  close  examination  two  lit- 
tle knobs  will  be  found  growing  ;  four 
or  five  months  later,  or  when  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  these  knobs  will  each  have 
developed  into  one  single  straight  horn, 
and  the  bucks  are  then  called  "spikes." 
The  following  year,  or  when  it  is  two 
and  a  half  years  old,  it  has  two  points 
on  each  horn,  and  is  then  called  a 
"forked  horn."  As  I  have  mentioned 
before,  the  first  variety  of  the  blacktail 
never  has  more  points  than  two,  though 
their  horns  grow  larger  and  stronger 
each  year,  until  the  buck  has  reached 
maturity. 

The  other  variety  -has  another  point 
for  each  year  of  its  life,  until  perhaps 
eight  years  old,  when  it  may  be  said  to 
have  a  full  head. 

The  blacktail  bucks  lose  their  horns 
sometime  during  the  winter,  generally  in 
the  month  of  January,  and  then  in  con- 
sequence of  this  loss  and  their  autumn 
amours,  present  a  very  sheep-like  and 
undignified  appearance.  At  this  time 
bucks,  does,  and  fawns  are  found  in  com- 
pany, and  remain  together  until  the 
spring;  when  the  bucks'  horns  beginning 
to  grow  again,  they  betake  themselves 
to  some  high  and  lonely  fastness,  where 
the  brush  is  tall  but  not  dense,  near 
some  open  spot  where  the  feed  is  good, 
and  then  lie  perdu,  until  compelled  to 
change  their  quarters,  or  until  such  time 
as  their  horns  are  grown  and  hardened, 
say  along  in  October,  when  they  again 
sally  forth  to  seek  the  society  of  the 
does. 

From  March  until  October,  that  is  to 
say,  while  the  deers'  horns  are  growing, 
the  bucks  are  said  to  be  "  in  the  velvet.*' 
for  the  reason  that  their  horns  are  then 
covered  with  a  soft,  velvety-looking  skin. 
During  this  time,  and  until  this  skin 
commences  to  peel  off,  the  horns  are- 
very  soft  and  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  bucks  re- 
main so  quietduringthe  summer  months, 
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or  until  October,  when  this  skin  has  all 
come  off.  By  this  time  the  horns  have 
hardened,  and  the  bucks  are  then  ready 
to  do  battle  for  the  does. 

The  does  have  mostly  two  fawns  at  a 
birth,  which  they  bring  forth  in  March 
or  April.  During*  the  period  of  suckling 
their  young  they  keep  to  the  brush 
lower  down  the  hills,  near  some  creek  or 
spring.  In  the  hills  and  mountains  of 
Mendocino,  Marin,  and  Lake  Counties, 
typical  hunting  grounds  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  the  summer,  or  dry  season, 
begins  about  the  first  of  May,  and  ends 
about  the  middle  of  October,  when  the 
rains  set  in  in  earnest. 

About  the  first  of  July,  when  the  close 
season  for  deer  ends,  the  leaves  of  many 
of  the  various  kinds  of  brush  and  grasses 
being  then  scorched  by  the  summer's 
sun  to  a  reddish  yellow,  the  color  of  the 
deer  harmonizes  so  completely  with 
them  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  un- 
practiced  eye  to  see  a  single  deer  either 
standing  or  lying  down.  Later  on  again 
in  August  and  September,  its  color 
changes  to  a  glossy  bluish  gray,  and  it  is 
then  equally  difficult  to  separate  it  from 
its  autumn  surroundings.  So  hard  is  it 
at  this  season  to  make  out  a  standing 
deer  amongst  fallen  brush  or  timber, 
that  I  have  often  when  its  rump  was  pre- 
sented towards  me  mistaken  one  for  the 
dried  and  weather-beaten  stump  of  a 
fallen  tree.  The  advantages  it  has  by 
reason  of  its  color.thus  at  all  times  blend- 
ing with  the  ground,  foliage,  and  timber, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  brush  is 
just  about  high  enough  in  all  places  to 
permit  it  by  lowering  its  head  to  pass 
under  and  disappear  from  the  sight  of  a 
hunter  who  may  be  only  a  few  yards 
away,  enables  it  often  to  baffle  the 
sportsman,  especially  if  he  be  young  and 
inexperienced,  and  aids  greatly  in  pre- 
serving the  existence  of  the  species. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  bucks  are  in 
the  best  condition,  but  continue  fat  and 
in  good  order  until  "running  time,"  or 
in  October.     From  March  until  late  in 


the  summer,  as  they  only  keep  on  their 
feet  long  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  never 
going  very  far,  moving  around  only  just 
enough  to  supply  their  wants,  and  as  up 
■to  July  they  are  comparatively  speaking 
hunted  but  little,  they  become  very  fat 
and  heavy,  and  venison  is  then  truly 
delicious  meat.  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  know  what  venison  really 
is  until  he  has  lived  for  a  while  in  a  deer 
country.  The  tasteless,  dry  stuff  that  is 
called  venison,  and  presented  to  the 
guests  at  our  chief  city  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, bears  as  much  resemblance  to 
venison  as  cooked  and  served  in  the 
mountains,  as  does  a  piece  of  boiled  or 
baked  parchment  to  a  tenderloin  steak. 
There  is  really  no  more  nourishing, 
healthy,  and  delicious  meat,  and  it  should 
either  be  broiled  or  made  into  a  stew,  as 
is  the  custom  in  the  mountains. 

To  enjoy  venison,  "  as  is  venison,"  you 
should  sit  before  a  fire  made  of  dry  live 
oak  chips  or  manzanita  boughs,  a  forked 
stick  in  your  hand,  upon  which  a  piece 
of  the  loin  of  a  good  fat  yearling  buck  is 
thrust ;  this  piece  should  be  of  a  size  and 
cut  to  permit  it  to  cook  evenly  through- 
out, and  should  then  be  "flapped"  and 
turned  from  time  to  time  on  the  red- 
hot  embers,  until  it  is  cooked  through. 
It  should  neither  be  raw  nor  yet  over- 
done, but  cooked  just  sufficiently  to 
retain  all  its  juices.  Then  with  a  dust  of 
pepper  and  salt  scattered  over  it,  which 
some  prefer  to  do  while  cooking,  and 
mayhap  a  dab  of  butter  added,  this  mor- 
sel should  then  be  carried  direct  to  the 
mouth,  while  still  so  hot  it  almost  burns 
you.  Venison  cooked  and  eaten  in  this 
way  is  a  something  that,  when  once 
tasted,  will  linger  in  your  memory  like 
the  girl  you  left  behind  you. 

Venison,  in  my  opinion,  should  seldom 
be  roasted,  and  never  fried, — if  fried, 
never  with  lard  ;  as  a  young  California 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence in  camping  out,  says,  "  It  breaks 
me  all  up  to  see  lard  put  on,  or  grease  of 
any  kind."     When  roasted  properly  and 
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stuffed,  it  is  very  good,  but  there  are 
few  cooks  who  understand  just  how  to 
do  it. 

There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  howev- 
er, as  much  difference  in  venison  as  in 
other  meats,  and  some  old  bucks  as  age 
overtakes  them  lose  a  great  deal  of  their 
youthful  juiciness  and  tenderness,  if  not 
of  their  flavor. 

Hunting  the  deer  has  been  taken  up 
as  a  pastime  of  late  years  by  a  large  part 
of  the  young  male  population  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  by  some  of  the  female 
population.  Nearly  every  house  in  the 
hilly  and  mountainous  countries  of  mid- 
dle and  northern  California  contains  a 
repeating  rifle  or  two,  and  the  young 
men  generally  have  become  very  effect- 
ive and  expert  in  its  use.  In  the  Eastern 
States  it  is  often  dangerous  to  fire  a 
rifle  in  the  open  country,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  by  reason  of  the  flatness  of 
the  ground  and  the  thickness  of  settle- 
ment, a  rifle  ball  once  sped  from  the  muz- 
zle of  a  rifle,  for  the  want  of  something 
to  stop  it,  may  bring  up  in  the  body  of 
a  man. 

Time  and  pains  must  therefore  often 
be  taken  to  find  some  natural  object, 
which,  if  used  as  a  target,  will  be  large 
enough  and  thick  enough  to  stop  a  bul- 
let's flight,  or  to  build  an  artificial  one  ; 
all  of  which  interferes  greatly  with  the 
practice  of  rifle  shooting.  But  the  Cal- 
ifornia hills  everywhere  furnish  a  natu- 
ral bulkhead,  and  the  boys  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  some  safe  and  promi- 
nent mark  for  them  to  pump  their  re- 
peaters at.  Their  judgment  of  distance, 
an  important  thing  in  rifle  shooting, 
can  also  be  trained  by  varying  the  choice 
of  the  target  object  from  nearer  to  far- 
ther. Ground  squirrels  and  jack  rabbits, 
both  great  pests  of  the  farmers  here,  ev- 
ery where  furnish  plenty  of  live  marks, 
either  sitting  or  running. 

The  rifles  used  in  the  hills  are  almost 
invariably  repeaters,  a  single  shot  rifle 
being  hardly  ever  seen.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  a  given  number  of  shots  can 


be  fired  with  a  repeater  in  less  time  than 
with  a  single  loader.  And  as  it  is  not 
often  the  case  that  a  deer  will  remain 
within  reasonable  distance  long  enough 
for  many  shots  to  be  fired  at  him,  hunt- 
ers have  found  it  best  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  gun  that  will  do  its  work 
in  the  quickest  time.  It  is  a  saving 
amongst  them  that  to  get  your  deer  you 
must  not  be  afraid  of  throwing  away 
your  ammunition. 

When  I  first  visited  the  mountains  of 
Lake  County,  in  1878,  the  deer  were 
mostly  still  hunted,  there  being  then 
but  few  hounds  to  be  found  in  that  coun- 
ty. This  was  owing  to  the  enmity  of 
the  sheepmen  to  this  kind  of  dog,  for 
they  invariably  killed  hounds  whenever 
they  caught  them  running  loose.  Deer 
were  much  more  numerous  and  far  iess 
wild  than  now,  and  it  was  a  comparative- 
ly easy  matter  then  to  get  venison. 

It  was  here  I  first  saw  telescopic 
sights  used  on  hunting  rifles.  These 
rifles  were  made  by  the  late  genial, 
kindly,  whole-souled,  but  like  all  true 
artists,  hot-tempered  and  eccentric, 
Charles  Slotterbeck,  of  Lakeport,  Lake 
County,  California.  Charles  Slotter- 
beck's  name  as  a  maker  of  hand-made 
muzzle  or  breech-loading  hunting  rifles, 
with  telescopic  sights  attached,  was 
nationally  known.  Many  of  these  old 
rifles  are  still  to  be  seen  now,  but  are 
seldom  used  by  the  new  generation,  as 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  hit  a  running 
deer  with  a  rifle  that  has  this  kind  of 
a  sight,  without  long  practice.  The  ac- 
curacy of  this  muzzle-loading  rifle  was 
something  remarkable.  In  target  prac- 
tice with  it  at  one  hundred  yards,  it  was 
a  common  thing  to  see  ball  after  ball 
placed  into  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  — 
a  rest  of  course  being  used.  The  tele- 
scope was  useful,  not  alone  on  account 
of  the  superior  accuracy  to  be  obtained 
with  it,  but  because  it  enabled  the  hun- 
ter stationed  on  the  top  of  some  ridge 
to  scan  the  whole  country  around  for 
miles.      In    still    hunting   this   kind  of 
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weapon  was  invaluable,  as  by  its  means 
deer  were  found  and  killed  that  without 
it  would  in  trie  thick  brush  have  escaped, 
observation  entirely.  The  use  of  the 
hound  now  in  hunting  has  made  this  old 
fashioned  but  exquisite  weapon  a  relic 
of  the  past. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  close  season 
ends  and  the  hunting  season  begins,  a 
regular  emigration  to  the  hills  sets  in 
from  the  adjacent  valleys.  Parties  of 
three  or  four  start  out  with  their  teams, 
frequently  having  with  them  several  led 
horses.  Each  man  is  provided, with  his 
rifle  and  camp  kit,  and  the  team  is  fol- 
lowed by  from  one  to  five  or  six  dogs. 
Arrived  upon  the  ground  they  have 
pitched  upon  to  make  the  scene  of  their 
hunt,  their  camp  is  made,  and  in  the 
morning  the  young  or  old  fellows,  as  the 
case  may  be,  mount  their  horses,  take 
their  rifles  and  dogs,  and  ride  out  into 
the  hills  to  the  tops  of  the  ridges. 

Once  there,  the  dogs  are  sent  into  the 
canon  below, —  generally  some  main  one 
from  which  others  lead  out.  At  the 
head  of  this  canon  or  canons  the  men 
take  their  stand,  screened  by  some  rock 
or  bush  ;  and  if  a  deer  is  started,  as  it  al- 
most invariably  takes  up  hill,  or  ends  by 
doing  so,  some  one  is  certain  to  see  it 
and  get  a  shot ;  or  perhaps  several  of  the 
hunters  see  it,  and  open  fire  on  it  at  the 
same  time. 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  and  an  intense- 
ly exciting  one,  to  see  a  deer  when  first 
started  by  the  dogs.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
four-pointer,  a  noble  fellow  ;  he  has  prob- 
ably been  lying  down  behind  some  che- 
misal  or  manzanita  bush,  enjoying  the 
warmth  of  the  morning's  sun.  The  bel- 
lowing of  the  hounds  who  have  caught 
his  scent,  borne  to  them  on  the  passing 
breeze,  starts  him  with  a  bound  to  his 
feet,  and  he  appears  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment to  the  gaze  of  the  expectant  rifle- 
men. The  noise  of  the  approaching 
hounds  warns  him  to  be  away,  and  turn- 
ing, he  breasts  the  hill  in  full  view  of  the 
hunters,  and  closely  pursued  by  the  ea- 


ger hounds,  who  keep  up  a  continual  bel- 
lowing as  they  follow  fast  on  his  trail. 
Nearly  every  rifle,  or  perhaps  quite  every 
one  held  by  those  who  are  in  position  to 
see  the  deer,  will  now  be  sending  its  bul- 
lets after  him  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
three  or  four  seconds,  and  it  will  be  a 
miracle  indeed  if  he  escapes,  should  he 
have  far  to  go  before  reaching  cover. 

If  a  deer  is  started  some  distance  off, 
and  takes  down-hill  at  his  first  dash,  he 
may  then  more  easily  escape,  as  to  hit  a 
deer  two  or  three  hundred  yards  off,  jump- 
ing downhill  through  the  brush,  will  tax 
the  skill  of  the  most  expert  of  running 
shots  and  deer  hunters.  I  have  often 
known  of  thirty  or  more  shots  being 
fired  at  a  deer  making  off  in  this  way, 
without  his  being  hit  by  a  single  ball. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  in- 
stances when  a  deer  has  been  killed  by 
the  last  shot,  at  almost  incredible  dis- 
tances, —  sometimes  as  far  as  from  six 
to  eight  hundred  yards. 

If  shot  in  a  vital  spot,  the  deer  will 
drop  almost  directly,  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  being  the  limit  to  which  he  will  run 
after  being  hit ;  but  if  he  is  not  hit  in  a 
vital  spot,  or  has  a  leg  broken  only,  he 
may  run  for  miles,  unless  pulled  down 
by  the  dogs.  Oftentimes,  most  frequent- 
ly in  fact,  the  deer  is  but  slightly  wound- 
ed ;  if  possible,  he  then  takes  to  water, 
and  if  successful  in  reaching  it,  there 
faces  the  dogs.  The  baying  of  the  dogs 
when  thus  surrounding  their  prey  is  sav- 
age indeed,  made  doubly  so  by  the  re- 
verberations, which  resound  again  and 
again  from  one  deep  canon  to  another. 
One  or  more  of  the  riders  must  then 
make  his  way  *to  them,  when  a  shot 
through  the  head,  or  back  of  the  fore 
leg  of  the  deer,  settles  the  matter. 

When  the  deer  is  killed,  the  head  and 
the  bones  of  ^the  legs,  from  the  knee 
and  hock  down,  are  cut  off,  and  the  en- 
trails removed.  It  is  then  tied  on  behind 
one  of  the  Spanish  saddles.  Should  it 
have  fallen  in  a  difficult  place  to  get  at, 
one  of  the  riders  dismounts,  a  rope  or 
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lasso  is  passed  around  the  head  or  horns 
of  the  deer,  a  turn  or  two  taken  around 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  it  is  then 
"snaked  out "  to  some  more  convenient 
place.  If  so  heavy  that  the  horse  can- 
not carry  it  and  his  rider  too,  it  is  tied 
across  the  seat  of  the  saddle,  in  the 
rider's  place. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  party 
to  return  home,  what  venison  has  not 
been  eaten  by  them,  and  has  been  saved 
from  the  attacks  of  the  voracious  yellow 
jacket, — an  insect  that,  I  take  it,  is  well 
known  to  the  average  boy,  and  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  been  boys, —  is 
salted  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  taken 
hence  to  be  consumed  in  that  shape. 
For  when  fresh  venison  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, jerked  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Hunting  the  blacktail  in  this  manner 
is  certainly  delightful,  exciting,  and 
healthful  sport.  To  enjoy  it  fully,  one 
requires  a  strong  and  vigorous  body, 
good  nerves,  and  an  untroubled  con- 
science. When  not  carried  to  extremes, 
— the  hunter  making  a  complete  butcher 
of  himself,  and  unnecessarily  slaughter- 
ing more  of  these  graceful  creatures 
than  his  wants  and  those  of  his  friends 
demand, — no  fault  can  justly  be  found 
with  those  who  periodically  take  relaxa- 
tion from  their  labors  in  hunting  this 
animal  amongst  the  charming  scenery, 
pure  waters,  and  health-giving  atmos- 
phere that  are  found  in  the  hills  and 
mountains  which  are  the  home  of  this, 
the  most  beautiful  creature  that  roams 
them,  the  blacktail  deer. 

It  has  been  my  fortune,  as  well  as 
misfortune,  to  have  passed  many  sea- 
sons amongst  the  hills  and  mountains 
of  Mendocino  and  Lake  Counties.  For- 
tune, in  that  I  have  thus  seen  and  par- 
ticipated in  scenes  such  as  described ; 
and  misfortune,  by  reason  of  the  failing 
health  that  drove  me  thither. 

Owing  to  this  bodily  weakness  most 
of  my  hunting  has  been  done  with  no 
other  company  than  that  of  my  horse 
and  dog.     Let  me  close  with  a_  descrip- 


tion of  one  of  those  morning  hunts  in 
Lake  County. 

It  is  four  o'clock  of  an  August  morn- 
ing, and  I  have  just  waked  up  from  what 
has  happily  been  a  restful  sleep.  For 
in  these  mountains  truly,  if  anywhere  on 
earth,  can  sleep  be  had  even  in  the  hot- 
test of  summers,  as  the  nights  are  inva- 
riably so  cool  as  to  make  blankets  a 
necessity  ;  and  after  such  a  sleep  as 
can  be  enjoyed  here,  one  arises  truly 
refreshed  and  invigorated. 

I  had  on  the  evening  before  planned 
going  hunting  in  the  morning,  provided 
I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  awake 
early,  and  noting  by  the  light  of  a  match 
that  the  hour  was  four,  I  sprang  from  the 
bed.      . 

Before  dressing,  however,  one  thing 
first  was  necessary,  and  that  was  to  see 
if  Master  Fido  was  in  his  accustomed 
place  on  the  porch  outside  the  door,  for 
Fido  is  sometimes  given  to  going  off  on 
hunting  trips  on  his  own  account  ;  and 
should  this  prove  to  be  the  case  now, 
there  would  be  little  use  for  me  to  try 
for  deer,  as  they  are  not  so  plentiful  as 
formerly,  and  still  hunting,  though  prac- 
ticed by  some,  is  of  late  years  not  al- 
ways successful. 

As  the  door  opens,  Fido  jumps  up 
from  the  pile  of  bags  that  forms  his  bed, 
cocks  his  head  to  one  side  inquiringly, 
pricks  his  ears,  and  by  the  wagging  of 
his  tail  gives  indication  that  he  is  ready 
to  join  in  any  adventure  that  may  be 
forthcoming. 

Fido  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  a  dog 
most  people  would  think  of  taking  with 
them  to  go  deer  hunting,  being  a  cross 
between  a  poodle  and  an  English  black- 
and-tan  terrier.  But  he  is  a  sharp, 
knowing  little  chap,  however,  and  his 
looks  belie  him.  Keen  he  is  of  nose, 
and  understands  his  business  well ;  for 
should  he  strike  a  fresh  trail  the  brush 
must  be  thick  and  high  indeed,  besides 
covering  many  acres  of  ground,  if  Fido 
does  not  compel  the  deer  to  show  it- 
self, and  give  me  a  chance  for  at  least  a 
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shot.  He  is  a  very  little  fellow  ;  I  could 
quite  handily  take  him  on  the  saddle 
with  me,  and  do  so  at  times,  when  he 
can  be  coaxed  not  to  struggle  too  much, 
or  should  he  be  very  tired. 

Satisfied  that  Fido  is  all  right,  I  am  soon 
dressed,  and  proceed  to  the  barn.  Daisy, 
my  darling  little  horse,  half  mustang, 
half  thoroughbred,  is  standing  in  her 
stall  munching  hay.  She  is  led  out,  wa- 
tered at  the  trough,  and  carefully  sad- 
dled and  bridled,  for  there  is  plenty  of 
time  before  us.  She  seems  as  much 
rested  as  her  master,  quite  willing  to 
take  him  on  her  back,  and  as  ready  as 
Fido  for  adventure  this  cool,  fresh 
morning. 

Those  who  have  not  felt  the  spring  of 
an  active, .  fleet-footed  animal,  as  when 
seated  on  its  back  you  ride  off  on  pleas- 
ure bent,  have  lost  one  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  life.  The  quick  motion 
of  the  horse,  and  the  fresh  breeze  that 
comes  in  your  face,  are  alike  exhilarat- 
ing. The  animal  seems  to  impart  its 
strength  and  force  to  its  rider,  and  in 
imagination  you  feel  endowed  with  a 
power  like  that  of  the  nervous  energy 
you  feel  beneath  you.  Were  it  not  for 
the  strength  and  activity  of  my  little 
horse,  I  should  make  a  poor  hand  indeed 
hunting  deer  in  these  hills,  and  in  such 
brush  as  is  all  around  us. 

These  are  my  thoughts  and  sensa- 
tions as  I  ride  out  of  the  gate  and  down 
the  trail  in  the  direction  of  the  ground 
selected,  with  Fido  trotting  daintily 
enough  at  Daisy's  side.  Settling  myself 
in  the  stirrups,  I  inhale  long  draughts 
of  this  pure  mountain  air,  laden  as  it  is 
with  the  aroma  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees 
which,  towering  above  on  the  ridge  tops 
round  us,  breathe  incense  on  all  below. 
How  I  thanked  the  Omnipotent  for  even 
life  itself,  and  for  being  permitted  to 
enjoy  so  much  of  health  and  strength 
as  to  appreciate  it. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  this  atmos- 
phere of  the  mountains,  charged  as  it  is 
with  the  odors  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees, 


that  its  inhalation  imparts  a  soothing 
and  a  strengthening  effect  to  the  system, 
and  differs  from  ordinary  atmosphere 
as  does  the  water  of  the  mountains  from 
that  of  the  water  of  the  valleys.  Indeed, 
so  great  is  this  difference  in  water,  I 
may  mention  here,  that  frequently  a 
horse  after  some  time  spent  in  the  moun- 
tains ,can  hardly  be  persuaded  on  return- 
ing to  touch  valley  water,  and  instances 
have  been  known  where  they  have  al- 
most choked,  as  one  may  say,  from  thirst, 
rather  than  do  so. 

But  we  are  getting  out  from  under  the 
hills  into  more  open  ground,  and  objects 
can  now  be  seen  some  little  distance 
ahead.  Ever  and  anon  what  is  appar- 
ently the  ghost  of  a  jack-rabbit  flits 
across  the  road  and  up  the  hillside. 
This  necessitates  a  vigilant  eve  and  low 
warning  word  to  Master  Fido,  who  is  as 
often  inclined  to  give  chase  as  tempting 
opportunity  offers,  and  a  jack  has  many 
times  proved  for  him  a  spectre  indeed. 
He  has  not  yet  grown  sufficiently  world- 
wise,  nor  hasvhe  tried  his- speed  often 
enough  in  vain  against  that  of  the  long- 
legged  jack,  to  refrain  from  expending 
his  strength  in  futile  attempts  to  over- 
haul him.  Time,  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped,  will  make  him  more  discerning, — 
and  this  not  quite  so  much  for  his  own 
sake,  be  it  said,  as  mine,  for  much  valu- 
able time  is  often  taken  up  by  Fido  in 
these  foolish  frolics  with  the  swifter 
footed  hare. 

As  a  deer  is  now  as  likely  to  be  seen 
near  the  trail  as  a  rabbit,  my  rifle  is  not 
slung  from  the  pommel,  as  ordinarily 
carried,  but  held  in  my  lap  across  the 
saddle  ;  and  though  this  is  the  middle  of 
summer,  the  barrel  is  so  cold  that  I  have 
to  frequently  change  hands  while  steady- 
ing it  in  that  position. 

No  sound  but  Daisy's  light  foot-fall 
on  the  fallen  pine-needles  that  strew  the 
trail,  breaks  the  stillness  of  this  early 
hour.  The  birds  and  other  life  peculiar 
to  the  woods  have  either  not  found  it 
warm   epough,  or   it   is   not  yet   light 
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enough  for  them  to  leave  their  resting 
places.  The  night  prowlers  too,  aware 
of  the  approaching  day,  have  at  this  hour 
mostly  sought  their  dens,  or  perhaps, 
gorged  with  food,  rest  reflective.  This 
absence  of  sound  of  any  kind  and  these 
specter-like  trees  standing  about  in  every 
direction,  their  branches  swaying  to  and 
fro  in  the  light  morning  breeze,  seem- 
ingly stretching  out  their  arms  to  grasp 
and  carry  me  away,  make  the  ride  at  this 
point  weird  and  lonesome  in  the  extreme. 

This  feeling  violent  action  seems  alone 
able  to  dispel.  I  therefore  put  my  horse 
to  a  gallop,  and  after  about  a  mile  has 
been  passed  over  at  this  gait,  dismount 
at  the  creek  crossing,  preliminary  to  en- 
tering the  pocket,  the  hunting  ground 
selected. 

Here  under  a  tree  I  wait  a  few  min- 
utes for  it  to  become  light  enough  to  see 
the  white  bead  front  sight  of  my  repeat- 
er, and  to  loosen  and  retighten  the  cinch 
of  Daisy's  saddle,  not  forgetting  as  I  do 
so  to  speak  kindly  to  her,  besides  be- 
stowing a  glance  of  approbation  on  Fido. 

This  young  gentleman  is  seated  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  his  interest  is  di- 
vided, now  that  it  is  light  enough  to  see, 
between  a  bevy  of  quail  feeding  towards 
him  and  a  large  jack-rabbit.  The  jack, 
his  great  orb  of  an  eye  stretched  wide 
open,  immense  ears  pricked  forward,  and 
his  hind  legs  gathered  well  under  him, 
sits  sidewise  at  the  edge  of  the  chemisal 
in  rigid,  watchful  attention,  ready  to 
bolt  the  very  instant  any  aggressive 
movement  should  be  made  in  his  direc- 
tion by  the  little  chap  under  the  tree. 
But  Fido  seems  to  know  there  is  other 
game  afoot  this  morning,  and  though  the 
quail  and  jack  are  tempting  objects,  he 
evidently  feels  his  master's  eye  upon 
him,  and  refrains  from  chase. 

Away  down  in  the  valleys  of  Napa  and 
Sonoma,  some  thirty  miles  distant,  the 
sun  has  risen  some  time  ago.  But  here 
the  hills  around  me  are  twenty-five  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  and  back  of  these 
tower   Mounts    Cobb   and    St.  Helena, 


more  than  three  thousand  feet  above 
them.  Daylight,  therefore,  comes  on 
more  slowly  than  below,  and  sunrise  is 
delayed  until  these  mountain  summits 
have  been  topped. 

It  has  grown  light  enough  now,  how- 
ever, for  the  front  sight  of  the  rifle  to  be 
clearly  seen,  so  remounting  my  horse  I 
cross  the  cold  creek,  into  which  Fido 
hesitatingly  puts  his  feet,  giving  as  he 
does  so  a  deprecating  look  at  me ;  and 
riding  up  a  small  ascent,  we  soon  are  in 
the  pocket. 

This  is  along,  narrow  strip  of  pasture 
land,  the  shape  of  a  lady's  pocket,  ex- 
tending into  the  brush.  The  tops  of  the 
hills  around  it  form  the  upper  edge  of, 
while  the  pasture  itself,  with  its  sur- 
rounding brush,  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
oblong  basin. 

When  I  am  near  the  upper  end  of  this 
ground,  and  about  to  turn  back  disap- 
pointed, Fido  puts  his  nose  to  the 
ground,  and  after  casting  about  a  few 
seconds,  vanishes  quickly  into  the  chem- 
isal. I  have  watched  his  every  motion 
carefully,  well  knowing  what  this  would 
mean,  and  gathering  Daisy's  lines  in 
hand  sit  ready  for  the  dash. 

In  a  moment  or  two  Fido's  quick, 
sharp  bark  breaks  out,  and  judging  by 
the  gradually  diminishing  loudness  of 
the  sound,  the  chase  is  evidently  taking 
him  rapidly  from  me.  I  give  Daisy  the 
rein,  therefore,  and  she  takes  me  after 
him  at  a  gallop.  We  go  at  this  speed 
for  some  distance  into  the  short  chem- 
isal brush.  Halting  at  the  edge  of  a 
deep  canon,  I  jump  off,  and  with  rifle  in 
hand  move  quickly  in  the  direction  of 
the  clog's  disappearance.  Fido  seems  to 
have  overrun  the  track,  and  his  bark  is 
heard  no  more. 

Not  fifty  yards  have  been  traversed 
after  leaving  the  horse,  when  from  the 
brush  in  front  of  me,  and  not  three  feet 
away,  there  suddenly  pops  up,  without 
the  slightest  preliminary  noise  or  warn- 
ing, a  long  thin  neck  and  head,  and  in 
this  head  are  set  the  wildest  pair  of  eyes 
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I  ever  looked  upon.  The  head  and  neck, 
in  the  hazy  morning  light,  present  a 
most  grotesque,  uncanny,  and  unnatural 
appearance  truly.  The  wildly  terrified 
eyes  of  the  startled  doe  meet  mine,  their 
expression  like  that  of  some  frightened 
girl  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  deadly  and  unexpected  danger. 

Petrified  with  fright,  her  great  black 
eyes  gazed  into  mine  with  a  terrorized 
yet  appealing  look,  that  almost  takes 
from  me  the  power  or  the  inclination  to 
fire  a  single  shot.  For  a  moment  or  so 
we  thus  regard  one  another,  my  rifle  at 
a  ready,  and  thumb  on  the  hammer,  and 
then  as  Fido's  "  yep-yep  "  breaks  out, 
now  only  a  few  yards  away,  down  goes 
her  head,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning she  turns,  and  breaks  through  the 
chemisal,  disappearing  instantly  from 
sight,  just  as  Fido  springs  with  a  bound 
into  the  air,  the  hot  scent  warning  him 
of  the  immediate  proximity  of  his  chase. 
One  sidelong  glance  of  wonderment  he 
gives  at  me,  then  with  a  quick,  sharp 
turn  follows  in  pursuit. 

In  the  direction  the  deer  has  taken,  a 
small  canon  leads  down  into  a  much 
larger  one,  that  one  upon  whose  edge  I 
stand,  and  at  the  debouch  of  which  runs 
the  creek  below.  Into  and  across  this 
large  canon  I  am  in  position  to  see,  and 
knowing  the  deer  to  have  taken  down 
the  smaller,  am  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  her  appear  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  larger.  Nor  are  my  expec- 
tations disappointed.  Fido's  "yep-yep" 
breaks  out  again  in  short,  quick,  succes- 
sive barks,  evidently  making  towards  the 
other  side  of  this  canon.  But  a  little 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  deer  disap- 
peared from  sight,  yet  enough  for  the 
first  brief  emotions  of  pity  that  those 
frenzied  eyes  had  aroused  in  me  to 
nearly  subside,  and  the  sharp  barking  of 
the  dog  has  again  awaked  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  hunter.  Enthusiasm  and 
excitement  rule  the  world,  carry  me 
away  as  they  have  many  others,  and  the 
reluctance  to  fire  the  first  shot  vanishes 


as  the  deer  appears  on  the  other  side  of 
the  canon,  bounding  over  the  tops  of 
the  chemisal. 

Fido  is  close  at  the  heels  of  the  deer 
now,  passing  under  and  through  the 
brush,  while  the  deer  goes  over  it,  in 
quick,  flying  bounds.  It  is  hardly  light 
enough  yet  to  see  clearly  across  the  can- 
on, nor  can  any  correct  estimate  of  the 
distance,  so  necessary  in  rifle  shooting, 
be  made  ;  but  my  repeater  is  brought  to 
the  shoulder,  and  the  first  sharp  report 
breaks  the  stillness  of  the  early  dawn. 
Again  and  again  report  after  report 
rings  out,  and  still  unharmed  goes  the 
frightened  deer ;  not  a  bullet  has  been 
seen  to  strike,  not  a  puff  of  dust  to  fly 
up,  and  I  lowered  the  rifle  to  see  if  the 
sights  have  not  somehow  got  disar- 
ranged, but  all  seems  right.  %\  then  try 
again  to  approximate  the  distance  across 
the  canon  to  the  deer,  which  now  hard- 
ly touches  the  earth,  so  rapidly  does 
bound  succeed  bound,  taking  it  farther 
and  farther  away  at  every  stride. 

As  I  am  about  to  raise  the  rifle  again 
to  the  shoulder,  the  deer  has  reached 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  at  a  point  where  a 
huge  rock  forms  its  crest,  and  down  from 
which  the  ridge  breaks  in  a  precipitous 
bluff  to  the  creek  below.  Here,  in  fan- 
cied security,  and  with  the  curiosity  of 
her  sex,  she  stops,  clearly  outlined 
against  the  now  fast  brightening  sky, 
and  turning  her  head  looks  back  at  her 
foe  on  the  opposite  side. 

No  large  mark  does  she  present  to 
shoot  at,  however,  standing  as  she  does 
with  nothing  but  the  white  of  her  tail 
and  rump  to  aim  at,  and  distant  some 
four  hundred  yards.  For  a  second  only 
does  she  stand  thus,  then  springs  for- 
ward again,  and  is  in  the  act  of  disap-' 
pearing  over  the  crest  as  the  rifle  touch- 
es the  shoulder.  Taking  a  quick  but 
careful  sight,  and  holding  high  over  her 
back,  I  pull  the  trigger.  It  is  the  last 
chance  for  venison,  and  I  watch  the 
effect  of  the  shot  with  anxiety. 

As  the   report   rings  out   she  stops, 
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once  more  turns  her  head  to  look  back, 
then  with  her  forelegs  makes  an  una- 
vailing and  ineffectual  attempt  to  go  on, 
sways  for  a  moment  from  side  to  side, 
and  falls  heavily. 

Daisy,  trained  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  understanding  quite  well  what  is 
going  on,  has  remained  an  attentive 
observer  of  what  bias  passed.  As  I  walk 
over  to  where  she  stands,  and  am  in  the 
act  of  remounting,  the  sun  peeps  up  over 
the  tops  of  the  adjoining  hills,  and  shines 
upon  the  body  of  the  dead  deer  stretched 


upon  the  rock.  The  field-glasses  reveal 
master  Fido  gently  mouthing  his  chase, 
his  little  tail  vibrating  in  nervous  enjoy- 
ment, while  his  eye  is  turned  on  the 
horseman  beyond  in  eager  anticipation 
of  his  coming. 

A  short  but  rather  rough  ride  brings 
me  to  the  fallen  deer,  which  is  lifted  and 
securely  tied  on  the  saddle  behind  me, 
the  faithful  little  Fido  relinquishing  his 
charge  regretfully. 

Daisy's   head  is  then   turned   home- 
ward, and  the  morning's  hunt  is  over. 
J.  A.  A.  Robinson. 


A   FACE. 

Hast  thou  eaten  of  pomegranates  that  thine  eyes 
Hold  the  look  of  one  who  ever  faintly  sighs 
For  a  land  of  blessed  shadow,  strangely  sweet, 
Where  a  king  in  days  long  vanished  stayed  thy  feet  ? 

Hast  thou  eaten  of  pomegranates  that  thy  mouth 
Bears  the  stain  of  that  rare  fruitage  from  the  South  ? 
Is  it  that  which  through  thy  pulses  soft  has  stirred, 
O'er  thy  cheeks  its  red  wine  flooding  at  a  word  ? 

Some  day  as  we  stand  a-dreaming  there  shall  ring 
Clang  from  silver-bitted  horses  of  the  king, 
We  shall  turn  to  give  thee  question,  wonder-eyed, 
But  to  find  that  thou  hast  vanished  from  our  side. 

O'er  the  belted  bees'  sweet  humming  there  shall  fall, 
Far  and  near  throughout  the  morning,  tender  call, 
As  we  wander,  heart  a-hungered,  for  some  trace 
In  the  meadows  and  the  pastures  of  thy  face. 

Mourning  Ceres  long  went  calling,  worn  and  faint. 
Till  at  last  the  gods  gave  answer  to  her  plaint ; 
But  for  us  no  sleepless  Ida  watch  doth  keep,— 
All  the  old  gray  gods  of  Hellas  lie  asleep. 

Back  the  silver-bitted  horses  ne'er  shall  bring, 
She  who  ate  of  red  pomegranates  with  the  king. 

Lucy  E.   Til  ley. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  CATALINA. 


A  small  schooner  lay  just  off  the 
dreary  conical  head  of  Dead  Man's  Is- 
land, where  it  rocked  gently  with  the 
swell,  which  rolled  a  ceaseless  surf  over 
the  green,  slippery  stones  heaped  every- 
where along  the  shore  at  San  Pedro. 
Down  the  least  shelving  part  of  the 
beach,  a  half  dozen  soldiers  were  noisily 
picking  their  way  toward  an  open  boat, 
in  which  a  couple  of  sailors  sat  in  a  wait- 
ing posture,  their  brawny,  tattooed  arms 
resting  on  the  oars,  and  their  good- 
natured  faces  glowing  in  the  red  glare 
of  an  afternoon  sun.  Following  the  blue 
coats  of  the  soldiers  were  an  elderly 
woman  carrying  a  valise,  and  a  slim  girl 
in  a  scarlet  jacket  and  cap,  whose  face 
was  concealed  by  a  veil. 

From  their  speech  and  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  dress,  these  two  were  evident- 
ly Spanish.  After  a  rapid  interrogation 
of  one  of  the  sailors,  the  woman  called 
to  her  companion,  who  lingered  behind 
to  extricate  her  neat  little  feet  from 
the  impertinent  clinging  of  the  kelp, 
"  Apresiira  V.,  Lorita." 

The  girl  hastened  to  join  her,  and 
timidly  accepted  the  extended  hand  of 
a  young  lieutenant,  who  helped  her  into 
the  boat,  and  politely  arranged  a  seat  in 
the  stern  for  both  ladies.  The  soldiers 
now  crowded  in,  the  sailors  pushed  off 
from  the  rocks,  and  soon  the  steady 
sweep  of  their  oars  sent  the  boat  skim- 
ming over  the  buoyant  waves,  every  drop 
of  which  scintillated  a  diamond  or  ruby 
in  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun.  They 
made  straight  for  the  schooner,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  were  alongside,  where 
they  were  greeted  by  a  dozen  or  more 
soldiers  on  the  deck. 

A  short,  burly  seaman  in  Scotch  tweed 
trousers  and  a  blue  skull  cap,  who  was 
hailed  as  Captain  Brown,  here  made  fast 


the  painter,  which  was  tossed  to  him  by 
one  of  the  sailors,  while  he  called  out 
cheerily,  "  Now,  my  men,  help  the  lady 
up  first,  and  then  get  aboard  smartly,  or 
we  shall  be  after  dark  reaching  the  is- 
land." 

Several  pairs  of  hands  helped  the 
young  girl  up  the.  side  of  the  vessel, 
while  the  old  senora  kept  her  seat,  her 
tongue  meanwhile  shrilly  haranguing 
Captain  Brown  in  a  ludicrous  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  English. 

"Ay,  ay,  ma'am,"  he  answered  heart- 
ily. "  Don't  you  be  uneasy  !  I  promised 
Mis'  Whitley  to  see  the  little  lady  safe 
to  the  Harbor,  and  it  ain't  the  first  time 
we  've  made  the  trip  together,  eh,  Miss 
Lorita  ? 

He  gave  her  hand  a  cordial  shake  as  ' 
she  sprang  lightly  on  deck,  and  then  led 
her  to  a  seat  apart  from  the  staring  sol- 
diers, where  she  could  wave  adieu  to  the 
receding  boat,  in  which  the  ample  form 
of  her  aunt  reclined,  her  white  handker- 
chief blown  out  into  a  tiny,  fluttering 
flag  from  the  stern. 

On  boarding  the  schooner  the  three 
sailors,  including  the  Captain,  who  com- 
posed her  entire  crew,  went  to  work  with 
a  will  hauling  on  the  anchor,  and  setting 
the  sails  afloat  in  the  warm  west  wind. 
They  headed  her  course  for  the  island 
of  Catalina,  some  twenty  miles  distant, 
whose  blue  peaks  lay  broad  on  her  bows, 
and  were  plainly  visible  through  the 
golden  dust  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  January,  1864,  the  United  States 
government  had  completed  the  erection 
of  barracks  on  the  isthmus,  where  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  island  is  nearly 
severed  from  the  main  part,  and  here 
Captain  B.  R.  West,  of  the  4th  Califor- 
nia Volunteers,  was  ordered  to  bring  his 
troops,  which  numbered  almost  a  hun- 
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dred  men.  This  officer,  and  his  first 
lieutenant,  Richard  Morris,  were  now  on 
their  way  thither,  with  those  of  his  com- 
pany that  had  not  already  been  trans- 
ported to  the  island. 

In  those  days  Catalina  was  the  very 
Canaan  of  pasture  lands  ;  every  grain  of 
soil  on  her  mountains  gave  birth  to  a 
blade  or  blossom,  while  in  her  stream- 
nurtured  ravines  nature  was  primeval 
in  her  exuberance  of  fern,  and  bush,  and 
berry.  The  mission  of  the  soldiers  was 
to  prevent  Southern  cruisers  from  pro- 
curing fresh  supplies  of  beef  and  mutton 
from  the  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep 
that  wandered  at  will  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  island. 

The  little  schooner,  with  sails  all  set 
and  swelling  with  the  fresh  salt  breeze, 
was  making  about  five  knots  an  hour, 
and  every  man  aboard  was  in  high  spir- 
its. The  girl's  red  jacket  made  a  blight 
patch  in  the  shadow  of  the  mainsail. 
She  silently  gazed  on  the  great,  unrest- 
ing sea,  occasionally  raising  her  eyes  to 
the  clayey  cliffs  that  mark  the  outlines 
of  San  Pedro,  or  letting  them  dwell  on 
the  dwarfing  shape  of  Dead  Man's  Island, 
whose  melancholy  tradition  gave  a 
mournful  touch  to  her  reflections. 

They  had  not  measured  half  the  dis- 
tance to  Catalina,  when  the  yellow  mis- 
tiness that  had  subtly  pervaded  the 
landscape  since  midday  thickened  into 
a  dun-colored  cloud,  which  moved  pon- 
derously toward  them  from  the  north- 
eastern horizon.  The  wind  suddenly 
died  away,  and  the  sails  flapped  listless- 
ly against  the  masts.  The  sea  deepened 
in  shade,  and  took  on  a  moaning  sound 
that  was  indescribably  ominous.  Cap- 
tain Brown  intently  scanned  the  ocean, 
sky,  and  land,  and  cried  to  the  men, 
"  Shorten  sail  lively,  boys,  for  there  is  a 
Santa  Ana  rolling  down  upon  us  that 
means  business." 

Already  the  mountains  to  the  north 
and  east  were  overtaken  and  crowded 
down  by  the  oncoming  storm.  It  swept 
from  sight  the  great  plains  that  ran  to 


seaward,  and  began  a  bold  ascent  of 
Palos  Verdes'  fading  front.  Now  Loosed 
from  land  it  poured  its  volume  on  the 
shrinking  sea,  quickening  it  into  wild, 
irregular  throbs,  and  heeling  the  little 
vessel  until  a  cataract  of  foam  fell  over 
her  lee  rail.  Instantly  afterwards,  she 
gathered  way  and  scudded  before  the 
blast  like  a  winged  creature  close  driven. 
Owing  to  their  nearness  to  land,  the  sea 
was  comparatively  sm?>oth,  and  the  gale 
was  carrying  them  clear  of  the  west  end 
of  the  island. 

The  smoky  ball  of  the  sun  was  fast 
dropping  out  of  sight,  leaving  a  vermil- 
ion dash  on  the  coiling  waves,  and  adding 
a  lurid  tinge  to  the  atmosphere.  With 
its  total  disappearance  the  hazy  veil 
gradually  melted  away,  and  the  sky 
brightened  into  blue  lagoons,  banked  in 
by  flocks  of  clouds  blown  into  fantastic 
shapes.  Later  on,  the  purpling  pools 
floated  a  star  here  and  there  of  unusual 
size  and  brilliancy.  The  granite  walls 
of  Catalina,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  bel- 
lowing surf  at  her  base,  stretched  a  mile 
away  on  the  port  beam.  All  her  beet- 
ling heights,  by  rapid  changes,  shifted 
their  mantles  of  crimson  and  violet, 
their  scarfs  of  azure  and  hoods  of  gold, 
and  slowly  folded  about  them  the  som- 
ber garments  of  night  in  which  they  lay 
concealed,  a  moveless  mass  on  the  tu- 
multuous breast  of  the  ocean. 

The  fury  of  the  storm  made  it  impos- 
sible to  effect  a  landing  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island  ;  they  must  round  the  west 
end,  and  enter  the  harbor  from  the 
south.  As  they  left  the  land  farther 
astern,  they  encountered  an  angry  sea, 
and  orders  were  given  to  jibe  the  main- 
sail, an  operation  which  the  men  per- 
formed with  difficulty.  The  straining- 
vessel  came  to  on  the  port  tack,  then 
stormed  ahead,  ripping  up  the  waters 
with  her  sharp  bows,  and  rolling  a  billow 
of  sparkling  froth  on  either  beam. 

A  full  moon  had  climbed  the  eastern 
heavens,  her  face  often  obscured  by  the 
white  wing  of  a  flying  cloud.     By  her 
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radiant  light  they  saw  San  Clemente, 
hold  up  her  sharp  ridges  like  curving 
blades  against  the  sky.  With  her  sails 
close-reefed  the  schooner  seemed  liter- 
ally on  end,  and  it  was  only  with  the  ut- 
most care  that  she  was  kept  from  broach- 
ing to  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

"Can't  you  bear  up  for  the  island 
now  ? "  asked  the  Lieutenant  of  Captain 
Brown,  as  he  clutched  a  back-stay  to 
steady  himself.     • 

"We  can't  make  nothing  by  ratching 
against  such  a  gale  as  this  ;  but  unless  it 
eases  up  I  '11  heave  her  to,"  replied  the 
Captain,  as  he  worked  his  way  forward 
holding  to  the  rail. 

A  light  hand  fell  on  the  Lieutenant's 
arm,  and  two  great,  dusky  eyes  looked 
at  him  from  out  a  mass  of  tumbled  hair. 
"  Are  we  going  to  drown  ?  "  asked  the 
girl,  in  a  sweet,  plaintive  voice. 

As  he  bent  to  hear  her  words,  his  dis- 
engaged hand  took  hers  reassuringly. 
He  remembered  afterwards  that  he  felt 
a  strong  impulse  to  put  his  arms  around 
the  frail  form,  she  seemed  so  utterly 
unfriended  in  this  wild  hurricane. 

"  Poor  child  !  We  had  all  forgotten 
you  in  the  excitement  of  the  storm. 
There  is  not  the  least  danger.  Are  you 
afraid  ? "  sheltering  her  as  best  he  could 
from  the  wind. 

She  held  his  arm  with  both  hands, 
while  she  said  close  to  his  ear,  "  It  is  too 
wonderful  to  make  me  fear  !  I  am  only 
afraid  of  ugly  things.  I  never  before 
saw  anything  so  beautiful !  It  would  be 
grand  to  die  now  !  " 

She  spoke  with  an  awe  and  fervor  that 
strangely  thrilled  the  young  man.  The 
moon,  that  time-honored,  abettor  of 
youthful  romance,  here  showered  her 
rays  on  the  delicate,  clinging  figure  and 
upturned  face.  The  blue  eyes  searching 
the  girl's  dark  orbs  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  woman's  soul,  with  its  divine  preroga- 
tive of  love  and  sacrifice,  asleep  in  this 
lovely  child,  who  could  hardly  have  been 
sixteen  in  years.  Hers  was  a  spirituelle 
type  of  beauty  rarely  found  in  her  race. 


Her  English  was  good,  though  not  with- 
out a  slight  inflection  that  betrayed  her 
Spanish  origin. 

Richard  Morris  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  as  such  had  always  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities.  Here  was  an 
unforeseen  interest  thrust  upon  him  by 
a  kind  providence,  just  when  he  was 
lamenting  his  banishment  to  an  island 
that  promised  as  great  a  dearth  of  social 
advantages  as  Crusoe's.  He  was  a  true 
soldier,  also,  and  saw  the  advantage  of 
taking  immediate  steps  to  sound  the 
possibilities  and  dangers  of  his  position. 

Possessing  the  charm  of  good  breed- 
ing to  perfection,  he  learned  a  great 
deal  in  a  few  minutes,  and  without  the 
faintest  approach  to  rude  questioning. 
She  confessed  her  name  to  be  Lorita 
Olivas,  whose  orphaned  life  was  the 
charge  of  two  affectionate  old  aunts,  one 
of  whom,  Mrs.  Whitley,  she  was  on  her 
way  to  visit.  She  had  come  over  three 
times  before  ;  and  though  there  was  no 
one  else  on  the  island  but  a  few  herds- 
men and  fishermen,  she  had  never  found 
it  lonely.  Did  she  not  have  the  flowers 
on  the  hills,  the  caverns  along  the  shore, 
and  the  bright  shells  and  mosses  that 
the  lavish  sea  brought  to  her  very  feet  ? 

All  this  she  told  him  with  a  simple 
grace  and  earnestness  born  of  her  inno- 
cent youth,  while  they  crouched  together 
under  the  bulwarks  to  escape  the  lash- 
ing of  the  tempest.  They  heard  Captain 
Brown  roar  to  the  men  to  "  Haul  down 
the  jib  ! "  and  with  the  helm  hard-a-star- 
board  the  vessel  bounded  up  into  the 
wind,  and  safely  breasted  a  tremendous 
sea,  which  poured  a  green  river  over  her 
decks.  They  were  hove  to  under  close- 
reefed  foresail,  and  the  Captain  in- 
formed them  that  thus  they  would  re- 
main until  the  gale  subsided. 

Now  that  they  no  longer  ran  with  the 
wind,  its  pressure  was  like  a  solid  wall 
against  their  bodies,  while  the  fine  spray, 
torn  from  the  rearing  crests  of  the  waves, 
stung  the  flesh  like  sharp  sand.  At  mid- 
night there  was  a  sensible  lessening  of 
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the  storm,  and  by  two  o'clock  they  com- 
menced tacking  to  the  northward. 

Morris  had  arranged  blankets  and 
overcoats  on  the  least  exposed  part  of 
the  deck  for  the  greater  comfort  of  Lo- 
rita,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  stay  in 
the  wretched  little  hole  which  served  as 
cabin,  kitchen,  and  sleeping-room  for 
the  sailors.  He  lingered  near  her  all 
the  rest  of  the  night,  and  once,  wishing 
to  know  if  she  slept,  he  bent  his  yellow 
curls  close  to  her  face.  She  smiled,  and 
touched  his  cheek  with  her  soft  fingers. 
He  felt  a  momentary  tenderness  that 
surprised  himself,  and  pressing  them 
hurriedly  to  his  lips,  he  rose  and  walked 
toward  the  bow,  where  he  stood  motion- 
less for  a  long  time  watching  the  gray 
dawn  steal  into  the  sky.  The  wind  had 
moderated  to  a  fine  sailing  breeze,  and 
being  in  the  lee  of  Catalina,  the  sea  was 
no  longej  turbulent. 

As  they  passed  the  sentinel  rocks, 
which  keep  eternal  vigilance  on  either 
side  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
the  sun  was  lighting  crimson  fires  on  the 
mountain  summits, from  whose  majestic 
altars  the  clouds  dissolved  like  incense 
smoke.  Flocks  of  black  buzzards  cir- 
cled over  their  heads,  and  on  a  silvery 
belt  of  sand  enormous  white  cranes 
promenaded  with  stately  dignity.  Below 
them  the  translucent  water  showed  a 
wilderness  of  marine  vegetation,  through 
which  a  myriad  fishes,  coral,  amber,  and 
argent-hued,  darted  here  and  there  ; 
while  along  the  bowlder-strewn  bottom 
huge  sea  monsters  rolled  their  cumbrous 
bodies  on  beds  of  seaflowers. 

A  few  rods  up  the  beach  a  large  frame 
building  stood  out  stark  and  white  in 
the  fine,  clear  atmosphere.  The  barking 
of  several  dogs  outside  seemed  to  arouse 
the  inmates,  for  almost  immediately  a 
group  of  soldiers  rushed  out  the  door 
and  clown  the  smooth  strand,  hallooing 
and  shouting  like  a  lot  of  schoolboys.  It 
was  a  novel  spectacle,  this  isolated  house, 
these  crowds  of  uniformed  men,  in  the 
solitude  of  this  sea-girt  island. 


Lorita  gave  a  gleeful  little  laugh  as 
she  glanced  about  her,  shaking  out  her 
crumpled  skirts,  and  readjusting  her 
jaunty  cap  with  true  feminine  regard  for 
appearances.  She  and  the  Lieutenant 
were  among  the  first  to  land. 

A  shaggy-browed,  heavy-limbed  Mex- 
ican stepped  out  from  the  soldiers,  and 
addressed  her  in  Spanish.  The  smile 
died  on  her  lips,  and  she  looked  appeal- 
ingly  at  Morris. 

"  He  says  my  aunt  has  sent  him  to  row 
me  to  Whitley  Harbor." 

The  desperate  storm  of  the  preceding 
night  had  not  blanched  her  cheek  as  did 
the  presence  of  this  uncouth  herdsman, 
who  stared  at  her  with  bold,  admiring 
eyes. 

The  young  officer  was  just  the  man 
for  the  situation.  He  launched  into  a 
lie  with  the  ease  of  one  who  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  disen- 
tanglement. 

"Senor,"  he  said  with  a  suavity  that 
was  irresistible,  "  I  gave  my  word  to 
Captain  Brown,"  waving  his  hand  light- 
ly toward  that  personage,  who  was  still 
aboard  the  schooner,  "  to  see  Miss  Lo- 
rita safely  to  her  aunt's  ;  so,  with  your 
permission,  you  will  have  two  passen- 
gers," signing  to  the  Mexican  to  take  up 
the  valise. 

The  man  somewhat  sulkily  obeyed, 
and  s^oino-  on  ahead,  the  three  crossed  the 
slender  strip  of  land  that  forms  the  isth- 
mus, and  on  the  other  side  found  his 
boat  in  waiting. 

It  was  but  a  mile's  row  up  the  coast, 
when,  rounding  a  jagged  point  of  rock, 
they  entered  the  small  semi-circular 
cove  styled  Whitley  Harbor.  Above 
the  water's  edge,  on  a  slight  eminence, 
there  stood  a  low-roofed  cottage,  with  a 
broad  veranda  facing  the  west.  Barring 
an  atrocious  odor  of  dried  cod  and  her- 
ring, the  place  was  an  enchanting  retreat 
wherein  to  spend  a  summer's  vacation. 

The  Widow  Whitley  was  amiable  but 
dropsical  in  appearance,  and  greeted 
Morris  with  hardly  less  cordiality  than 
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she  did  her  pretty  niece.  As  Tomas 
the  herdsman  set  down  the  valise  and 
turned  to  leave  them,  the  gentleman 
tossed  him  a  piece  of  silver,  which  he 
pocketed  with  a  grave  salutation. 

The  call  of  the  handsome  lieutenant 
was  but  the  beginning  of  daily  visits  that 
he,  made  to  Whitley  Harbor.  Lorita 
always  awaited  his  coming  with  child- 
like eagerness,  which  she  took  no  pains 
to  conceal.  Without  him,  she  no  longer 
enjoyed  the  old  rambles  after  shells  and 
sea  mosses.  The  wave-washed  grottoes 
that  were  once  her  favorite  haunts  now 
chilled  and  frightened  her,  unless  she 
heard  his  voice  by  her  side,  or  felt  the 
pressure  of  his  warm,  strong  hand. 

The  path  to  the  barracks  ran  close  to 
the  brink  of  the  frightful  heights  that 
skirt  the  sea.  Along  this  dizzy  precipice 
she  often  walked  to  meet  him,  and  when 
his  soldierly  figure  appeared  with  out- 
stretched hand  to  greet  her,  she  would 
cry  out  for  very  gladness,  and  run  to 
press  it  to  her  cheek,  her  lips,  in  the 
abandonment  of  her  charming  joy  and 
affection.  Never  before  in  his  varied 
experience  with  women,  had  Morris  re- 
ceived such  delicate,  yet  passionate  de- 
votion. 

It  sounded  a  deeper  chord  in  his  na- 
ture than  had  hitherto  been  awakened. 
In  all  his  careless,  pleasure-loving  exist- 
ence, he  had  dealt  with  emotion  in  him- 
self rather  than  feeling,  and  his  present 
sensations  were  as  unfamiliar  as  they 
were  delightful.  The  sunshine,  the  wan- 
dering wind,  the  tranquil  solitude,  and  the 
abounding  life  of  the  island,  seemed  to 
include  them  in  their  exquisite  harmony. 
Together  thev  climbed  the  hills. startling- 
the  nibbling  sheep  as  they  waded  knee- 
deep  in  the  fragrant  clover  blooms  and 
sweet  bunch  grass,  pausing  often  to  rest 
in  the  cool  shadows,  which  lay  so  still 
that  they  seemed  engraved  onthe slopes. 
All  around  them  there  was  the  rich 
melody  of  birds,  and  in  the  brooding 
sunlight  butterflies  like  wild  rubies  and 
sapphires  floated  here  and  there.  Again 


they  explored  the  gloomy  passages  and 
caverns  the  sea  had  burrowed  in  the 
rocks,  but  oftenest  they  lingered  on 
the  great  white  cliff  that  juts  far  out  to 
sea  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island. 

They  had  but  one  annoyance,  and  this 
was  the  evil-eyed  surveillance  of  the 
Mexican,  Tomas.  He  ran  across  their 
path  at  the  oddest  times  and  places. 
They  were  never  sure  of  not  meeting 
him.  In  these  encounters  he  was  uni- 
formly courteous  as  far  as  outward  be- 
havior went,  but  the  look  of  fierce 
unrest  and  hatred  deepened  in  his  eyes 
even'  time  they  fell  on  Morris. 

Lorita  felt  an  increasing  dread  of  the 
man,  though  he  was  constantly  doing 
her  some  kindness.  One  day  it  was  the 
bright  plumage  of  a  bird,  or  wing  of  a 
mountain  eagle,  that  he  brought  her; 
and  again  he  filled  her  lap  with  bunches 
of  the  red  madrono  and  rosy-flowered 
roanzanita,  or  the  creamy  cups  of  lilies 
that  grew-  only  on  the  topmost  mountain 
ridges.  On  these  occasions  she  would 
murmur  her  doubtful  thanks  in  an  em- 
barrassment that  was  painful  to  witness, 
while  he  left  her  presence  dumb  with 
rage,  that  she  should  treat  him  as  a  thing 
abhorred  and  hateful  to  her  sight. 

Aunt  Whitley  watched  the  growing 
attachment  between  her  niece  and  the 
young  Lieutenant  with  open  approval ; 
the  girl  should  have  the  brocaded  silk 
that  had  been  her  own  wedding  gown 
cut  down  to  fit  her,  and  she  would  be  as 
fine  a  lady  as  any  of  these  officers'  wives. 
The  good  soul  lazily  rocked  herself  in 
the  golden  sunshine,  sipping  her  choco- 
late contentedly,  and  dreamily  felicitat- 
ing herself  on  Lorita's  good  fortune. 

The  men  at  the  mess  joked  Morris 
incessantly  about  the  little  Spanish  girl, 
and  one  day  in  midsummer,  when  he  and 
West  were  alone  together,  the  latter 
abruptly  broke  out : 

"  I  say,  Dick,  how  long  is  this  thing 
going  to  last  ?  You  appear  to  me  to 
be  mightily  in  earnest,  my  boy,  and  I 
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wonder  that  you  are  not  getting  nervous 
as  to  what  Mrs.  Maud  will  say  if  she 
hears  of  the  affair  !  " 

"  She  is  old  enough  to  bear  it  with 
philosophy,"  he  answered  dryly,  as  he 
tossed  aside  his  half-finished  cigar  and 
sauntered  away,  leaving  his  friend  chuck- 
ling over  his  coolness. 

The  Lieutenant  made  a  pretense  of- 
striking  out  for  the  hills,  but  after  he 
had  reached  a  point  where  he  could  no 
longer  be  seen  from  the  barracks,  he 
took  a  rapid  cut  across  the  country, 
smothering  an  impatient  ejaculation  now 
and  then,  while  he  gnawed  his  full  under 
lip  in  the  intensity  of  some  hidden  annoy- 
ance. He  reached  the  Whitley  cottage 
hot  and  disturbed,  only  to  find  that 
Lorita  had  gone  for  a  walk. 

Telling  her  aunt  that  he  would  hunt 
her  up,  he  instinctively  struck  out  for 
their  favorite  cliff.  He  found  the  dis- 
tance long  and  tedious,  now  that  Lorita 
was  not  with  him.  He  moodily  reflected 
that  it  was  unlike  her  to  go  off  thus 
without  him. 

Suddenly  the  muscular  form  of  Tomas 
emerged  from  a  projecting  pillar  of 
rocks  just  ahead.  "  Damn  the  fellow  !  " 
he  muttered  savagely,  while  a  vague  un- 
easiness stirred  his  mind. 

•The  Mexican  grinned  with  unusual 
friendliness  as  he  signed  over  his  shoul- 
der.    "  Ella  esta  alia  !  "  he  said. 

The  young  man  resented  his  familiar- 
ity as  an  impertinence,  and  haughtily 
passed  him  with  barely  a  nod  of  recogni- 
tion. On  and  on  he  pressed  over  a  rise 
of  ground  glistening  with  the  crystalline 
frost  work  of  the  wild  dew-plant.  Then 
entering  the  dip  of  a  hollow,  he  crushed 
under  his  eager  feet  the  persistent  little 
starry  blossoms  that  fairly  dyed  its  grad- 
ual banks,  and  waded  a  sea  of  swaying 
foliage  at  the  bottom,  leaping  a  ragged 
gorge  that  told  the  wrath  of  some  moun- 
tain torrent. 

As  he  mounted  the  bleaching  cliff  he 
caught  the  flutter  of  a  black  dress,  and 
softly  approached  with  a  beating  heart. 


Lorita  lay  back  against  the  chalky  stones 
like  one  asleep,  the  dark  lashes  of  her 
eves  resting  on  her  pallid  cheeks,  and 
her  hands  hanging  limp  by  her  side. 
Behind  her  sharply  outlined  form  the 
setting  sun  had  streamed  the  world  with 
gory  banners,  one  blot  of  which  rich 
color  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  her  breast. 

Morris  almost  shrieked  her  name. 
She  started,  sat  upright,  and  looked  at 
him  with  wide,  reproachful  eves. 

•'  My  God,  Lorita  !  "  he  gasped,  fling- 
ing himself  by  her  side  and  burying  his 
face  in  her  lap.  "  I  mistook  this  for  — 
blood,"  passing  a  shaking  hand  over  the 
knot  of  crimson  ribbon  on  her  hosom. 

His  arms  bound  her  with  a  force  that 
was  painful,  and  he  kissed  her  face, 
neck,  and  hands,  in  a  frenzy  of  agitation 
and  rapture,  murmuring  fond, incoherent 
words.  When  the  intensity  of  his  emo- 
tion had  spent  itself,  he  noticed  her 
silence,  and  attributed  it  to  his  delay  in 
coming  to  see  her. 

"  My  darling,  I  have  been  waiting  all 
day  for  Brown  to  return  from  San  Pedro. 
I  had  sent  for  this  for  your  birthday,  and 
could  not  bear  to  come  without  it." 
showing  her  a  tiny  ring  set  in  brilliants, 
with  their  initials  on  the  inside. 

She  gently  pushed  it  from  her,  and 
said  in  a  voice  from  which  all  the  hope- 
fulness of  youth  had  vanished,  "  Give  it 
to  her,  — your  wife  !  " 

The  flush  died  from  his  face,  leaving 
it  gray  and  lined  as  with  age.  He  heard 
as  in  a  dream  the  beating  of  the  surf 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  and  the  call  of 
a  monstrous  eagle  swooping  down  to  its 
nest  on  the  crags.  The  shadow  of  the 
rocks  fell  on  them  like  a  cooling  dew. 
Finally  he  roused  himself. 

'•  Who  told  you  ?  " 

His  voice  was  hoarse  and  sounded 
unnatural  to  himself. 

"  Tomas,"  she  answered  with  a  shud- 
der, and  meeting  his  pained  eyes  with 
speechless  misery  in  her  own.  "  He 
heard  the  soldiers  talk  of  it.  His  words 
froze  my  heart  and  burnt  my  cheeks.    I 
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did  not  mean  to  wrong  you,  or — her. 
You  did  not  tell  me,"  with  a  piteous 
wail.  "  He  says  I  belong  to  him,  —  that 
after  today  I  must  never  see  you  again !  " 
A  dry  sob  choked  her  utterance,  and 
she  sank  back  on  his  arm,  mutely  wring- 
ing her  frail  hands. 

Morris  was  penetrated  to  the  soul. 
His  will  was  torn  in  opposite  directions. 
Love,  and  the  profoundest  tenderness 
and  pity  for  this  sweet  child-woman 
tugged  at  his  heart-strings  ;  while  honor 
sternly  bade  him  refrain  from  inflicting 
upon  her  a  deeper  injury  than  he  had 
already  done.  When  he  spoke  there  was 
a  strength  in  his  eyes  that  his  weak 
mouth  and  chin  contradicted. 

"  Lorita,  you  must  not  think  too  badly 
of  me.  I  always  meant  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  I  married  when  I  was  scarcely 
out  of  boyhood.  My  wife  is  nearly  a 
dozen  years  older  than  I,  and  God  knows 
our  union  has  brought  nothing  but 
wretchedness  to  both.  We  see  as  little 
of  each  other  as  possible.  I  did  not  know 
I  could  love  any  one  as  I  do  you,  my 
precious  girl !  •  I  cannot  give  you  up  ! 
Trust  me,  and  I  will  plan  some  way  to 
keep  us  together.  I  must  go  to  Los 
Angeles  tomorrow  on  official  business, 
and  will  probably  be  gone  several  days. 
Avoid  Tomas  as  much  as  you  can.  That 
man  is  a  double-dyed  villain,  and  some 
day  we  '11  have  a  reckoning  and  clear  off 
old  scores.  Wear  this  ring  as  a  pledge 
of  my  unchanging  love,"  slipping  it  on 
her  finger,  "  and,  my  darling,  whatever 
you  do,  promise  me  that  you  will  not 
leave  the  island  until  I  come  back." 

She  gave  the  promise  with  forgiving 
caresses,  and  he  kissed  her  passionately 
again  and  again.  He  never  forgot  the 
prophetic  solemnity  of  her  parting 
words  : 

"  My  soul  will  call  you  until  we  meet 
again,  mi  amor  !  mi  amor  !  " 

When  Lieutenant  Morris  returned  to 
Catalina  five  days  later,  he  was  met  with 
the  astounding  intelligence  that  Lorita 
Olivas  had  suddenly  disappeared  the  day 


after  he  sailed  for  San  Pedro.  Search 
had  been  made  for  her  everywhere,  and 
as  no  boats  were  missing,  she  could  not 
have  left  the  island.  The  greatest  excite- 
ment and  sympathy  prevailed  among  the 
men,  who,  almost  without  exception, 
were  convinced  that  she  had  drowned 
herself  off  the  northern  cliff,  as  she  was 
walking  in  that  direction  when  last  seen. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  of  blame  of 
the  Lieutenant. 

"He  knew  mighty  well  that  he  was 
goin'  to  break  her  silly  young  heart," 
Captain  Brown  said  to  Tomas,  while  he 
drew  the  back  of  one  rough  hand  across 
his  eyes. 

The  herdsman  growled  an  assent  like 
an  enraged  grizzly,  and  making  a  lunge 
for  the  door,  he  rushed  out  with  a  wild 
whoop  and  yell  at  the  white-horned  cat- 
tle which  were  invading  the  nearest 
corral.  He  had  proved  himself  the  most 
active  in  the  quest  for  Lorita,  and  his 
tireless  efforts  to  find  her  were  of  the 
greatest  comfort  and  assistance  to  her 
distracted  aunt. 

Morris's  haggard  face  betrayed  the 
keenness  of  his  suffering.  Remember- 
ing her  promise  to  him,  he  vehemently 
denied  the  possibility  of  suicide,  and  to 
Captain  West  he  communicated  his  be- 
lief that  the  Mexican  Tomas  knew  "of 
her  whereabouts.  "  I  read  it  in  his  eyes, 
though  his  oily  tongue  swears  to  his 
innocence.  I  will  yet  force  it  from  the  • 
dog,  or  cut  his  heart  out  ! "  he  declared 
hotly. 

An  hour  or  two  after  this  conversation 
jas  West  was  coming  over  the  hills,  he 
stopped  short  at  the  sight  of  two  men 
facing  each  other  on  the  narrow  path 
that  led  to  Whitley's.  He  was  not  near 
enough  to  hear  their  voices,  but  from 
their  actions  he  judged  them  to  be  in' 
angry  altercation.  He  quickened  his 
steps  toward  them.  One  he  now  recog- 
nized as  Tomas,  and  the  other, —  his 
heart  gave  a  great  throb. 

"  God  !     It 's  Dick  ! " 

Just  then  the  men  parted,  Morris  strid- 
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ing  forward,  first  giving  a  farewell  shake 
of  his  fist  at  the  Mexican  as  they  passed 
each  other.  Tomas  paused  and  looked 
back,  and  then  drawing  a  gleaming  blade, 
he  stealthily  followed  him.  Captain 
West  gave  a  shout  of  warning. 

The  Lieutenant  turned  just  in  time  to 
dodge  the  murderous  blow.    A  moment 
after  the  mountains  echoed  the  sharp 
report  of  a  pistol.     The  Mexican  stag- 
Bred,  and  fell  on  the  verge  of  the  preci- 
pe.    When  the  Captain  came  running 
Morris  was  bending  over  the  wound- 
an  who  was  struggling  to  speak : 
rita  !  Salva  la  !    Salva  la  ! — pron- 
-roca — ."     His  voice  sunk  to  a 
i}  and  the  fire  of  his  fierce  black 
Hit  forever, 
g  man  raised   an  anguished 
•iend,  and  pointed  to  the 

Te  told  me  to  save  her  ! 
—  but  in   killing   the 
wi  oyed  my  only  chance 

of  h 

Wt  months,  and  still 

no  trat  g   girl.      Morris 

spent  thv.  "he  greater  part 

of  the  ni^  rambles  over 

the  island.  hair  silvered 

fast,  and  his  s  "1  as  though 

burdened    witi  g   weight. 

He  had  aged  te.  ids  said. 

In  September  -  Cata- 

lina was  withdrawn  racks 

at  Wilmington,    am  iling 

health  of  the  first  lieu  im 

to  send  in  his  resignati 

Years   afterwards   the 
fashion  brought  to  CataL 
pie  seeking  health  or   reci 
camped  in  her  sunny  retrea 
possession    of    the   deserted 
Her  monumental  peaks  reverbt 
their  merry  voices,  and  the  gay 
ming  of  stringed  instruments. 

Captain  Brown,  no  longer  young,  but 
still  hale  and  robust,  plied  the  "  Ned 
Beale  "  back  and  forth,  laden  with  pas- 
sengers and  provisions.     One  balmy  af- 

Vol.  xv i.  —  \\. 


ternoon  he  was  entering  the  harbor, 
watched  by  a  picturesque  crowd  on  the 
isthmus.  Everywhere  white  tents  were 
visible,  and  the  grayish  walls  of  the  bar- 
racks were  still  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  landscape.  Among  the  new  ar- 
rivals off  the  schooner  was  the  tall,  mil- 
itary figure  of  an  elderly  gentleman, 
whose  sunken  cheeks  and  attenuated 
frame  bespoke  him  on  the  invalid  list. 

"  That  poor  fellow  has  a  history,  I 
know,  for  he  has  once  been  as  handsome 
as  a  Greek  Apollo !  "  exclamed  pretty 
Nell  Wetherby  to  her  companion,  Ar- 
chie Lowe. 

"  Shall  I  bring  him  up  and  introduce 
him  ?  "  he  answered,  springing  to  his 
feet  with  a  ludicrous  affectation  of  haste, 
his  camp-stool  collapsing  in  his  exertions 
and  thereby  overturning  a  young  re- 
porter who  had  braced  himself  against 
it  while  he  took  notes. 

"  O,  I  think  I  can  wait  a  while,"  she 
smilingly  rejoined.  "  Go  on  telling  us 
about  this  mysterious  '  Senorita  Cliff'; 
I  am  dying  to  hear  full  particulars  !  " 

"  Why,  to  save  your  life,  Miss  Weth- 
erby, I  guess  Captain  Brown  will  furnish 
them,  as  he  was  here  at  the  time."  And 
Lowe  intercepted  the  broad  figure  of 
the  old  seaman,  who  was  just  rolling  past, 
and  dragged  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
laughing  group,  where  he  stood,  the  pic- 
ture of  glowing,  helpless  embarrass- 
ment. 

He  was   immediately   besieged   with 

questions   about  the  beautiful  Spanish 

girl,  who  had  drowned  herself   off  the 

the  great  white  cliff  years  and  years  ago. 

The  good  Captain  dried  his  hot,  dripping 

-•ce  on  an   exaggerated  bandanna,  and 

ared  his  throat  several  times  before 

ound  his  voice. 

Well,  you  see,  there  ain't  much  more 
to  tell,  except  this  strange  thing  of  the 
screechin'  out  on  that  cliff  ever  since 
the  poor  girl  disappeared.  You  can  hear 
it  for  yourselves.  I  did,  and  once  was 
enough  for  me,  you  bet !  It 's  just  aw- 
ful, —  like  a  critter  in  mortal  pain.     Mis' 
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Whitley  fainted  dead  away  when  she 
heard  it,  and  took  to  her  bed  afterwards, 
and  never  riz  again  till  she  died,  poor 
thing!" 

Finishing  his  account  with  this  singu- 
lar feat  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  lady, 
Captain  Brown  was  making  his  escape, 
when  the  young  reporter,  whose  hand 
had  been  flying  over  his  notebook, 
called  out  abruptly  : 

"Wha'd  you  say  the  lover's  name 
was  ? " 

"  Lieutenant  Richard  Morris !"  bawled 
back  the  captain,  as  if  he  were  aboard  a 
man  of  war.  The  invalid  gentleman, 
who  was  leaning  wearily  against  a  bowl- 
der several  yards  distant,  started  from 
his  reverie  and  gazed  somewhat  curiously* 
first  at  the  old  sailor  and  then  at  the  group. 

A  dozen  or  more  of  the  young  people 
declared  their  determination  to  pay  a 
visit  to  "  Senorita  Cliff  "  the  very  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  That  night  Cata- 
lina Island  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake 
that  was  quite  as  severe  as  her  visitors 
cared  to  experience.  There  was  much 
nervous  wakefulness  afterwards  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies,  which  Nell  Wetherby 
voted  a  good  thing,  as  they  were  all  up 
and  dressed  by  dawn,  and  that  favored 
an  early  start  for  the  expedition  on 
which  she  had  set  her  heart. 

The  invalid  stranger  was  ahead  of 
them,  however.  The  evening  before  he 
had  gone  to  Whitley  Harbor,  and  long 
ere  the  sun  rose  he  was  rowed  up  the 
coast  by  some  fishermen,  who  set  him 
ashore  at  a  place  indicated  by  him.  He 
slowly  passed  from  their  view  up  the 
rough  path  leading  to  the  jutting  white 
cliff. 

Sometimes  he  looked  about  him  with 
the  absorbed  air  of  one  trying  to  frame  old 
recollections  in  his  mind.  As  he  reached 
the  promontory,  he  drew  a  deep  breath 
that  was  half  a  sigh,  and  for  several  mo- 
ments gazed  sadly  around. 

Far  out  over  the  whitening  waves  the 
spectral  mists  beckoned  him.  Nearer, 
the  shifting,  illusive  shades  on  the  hills 


trembled  closer  to  the  dark  ravines  ; 
while  at  his  feet  and  under  them  the  sea 
muffled  its  roar  in  the  yawning  mouths 
of  the  cliff. 

A  gust  of  wind  whirled  around  the 
point  and  almost  robbed  him  of  his  hat. 
He  had  hardly  set  it  firmly  on  his  head 
again  when  a  long,  unearthly  shriek  cut 
through  the  thunder  of  the  surf,  tearing 
its  way  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  trailing  a  dying  wail  on  the  vibrant 
air. 

The  man's  thin  frame  shivered,  and 
his  face  grew  paler.  At  intervals  the 
sound  was  repeated. 

"Pshaw!"  he  broke  out  impatiently, 
"  the  wind  has  found  its  way  through  a 
subterranean  passage  in  these  rocks  !  " 

He  began  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
western andnorthern  portions  of  the  cliff, 
and  was  about  pacing  to  the  opposite 
sides,  when  his  cane  sunk  a  foot  or  two 
into  a  funnel-shaped  hole.  He  bent  and 
examined  the  aperture  critically,  sound- 
ing its  depth  as  best  he  could.  It  evident- 
ly led  to  some  larger  cavity. 

"  I  '11  stop  its  throat  anyway,"  he  mut- 
tered, with  a  grim  sort  of  humor,  and 
began  filling  in  handfuls  of  loose  stones 
and  earth.  When  he  had  completed  this 
task  he  took  up  his  cane,  and  resting 
heavily  upon  it,  walked  feebly  toward 
the  naming  east.  The  mysterious  cries 
had  wholly  ceased. 

Pausing  at  last  above  a  shelf  of  rock 
a  dozen  feet  below  him,  a  perplexed  ex- 
pression knit  bis  brows.  He  took  in  all 
his  surroundings  with  alert,  tired  eyes, 
then  returned  to  his  puzzled  study  of  the 
position  of  this  shelf.  It  had  certainly 
suffered  some  recent  displacement.  He 
could  recall  almost  the  exact  distance  it 
once  measured  from  his  present  footing. 
The  thought  of  last  night's  earthquake 
flashed  into  his  mind,  and  he  leaned  over 
to  observe  the  ledge  with  augmented 
curiosity.  A  block  of  granite  had  settled 
with  the  ledge,  leaving  exposed  a  deep 
hole  in  the  wall,  which  it  must  once 
have  covered. 
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A  singular  excitement  now  seized 
him,  and  he  began  the  difficult  descent 
to  the  shelf  with  eager,  cautious  move- 
ments. No  human  eye  was  on  him,  but 
from  an  adjacent  crag  a  kingly  eagle 
pierced  him  with  his  sharp,  relentless 
gaze.  As  his  feet  touched  the  platform 
he  staggered  toward  the  cavity  and 
craned  his  neck  inside. 

A  flood  of  early  sunbeams  had  pre- 
ceded him.  Near  the  threshold  of  a 
long,  low  cavern,  and  almost  on  a  level 
with  his  eyes,  there  stretched  the  skele- 
ton of  a  woman,  one  arm  extended  on 
the  rocky  floor  as  if  to  draw  him  to  her. 
On  the  bony  forefinger  of  its  hand  a  ring 
sparkled  with  costly  brilliants. 

A  loud  cry  shook  the  eagle  from   his 


perch,  and  he  swept  along  the  sky  with 
slow,  majestic  pinions. 

"  It  came  from  this  way,  I  'm  sure," 
called  a  ringing  voice  up  the  rocks. 
There  was  a  skurrying  of  booted  feet, 
and  Archie  Lowe  looked  down  the  ledge, 
gave  a  shout  of  dismay,  and  vanished 
over  it  with  frightful  recklessness. 

A  crowd  of  awe-struck  faces  watched 
him  from  above,  as  he  bent  over  the 
prostrate  figure  of  a  man.  He  felt  his 
heart  ;  it  was  still  warm,  but  life  was 
wholly  extinct. 

"  Who  is  it  ? "  they  asked,  breathlessly. 

The  young  man  fumbled  in  the  pock- 
ets of    the   corpse,  and  with  trembling 
fingers  drew  forth  a  card,  which  he  read 
aloud,  "  Lieutenant  Richard  Morris  !  " 
,  Ninctta  Eames. 


UNCONSCIOUS  CEREBRATION. 


Among  the  many  things  for  which  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  gave  thanks 
to  the  gods  was,  that  remedies  for  cer- 
tain afflictions  had  been  revealed  to  him 
in  his  dreams.  If  sacred  or  profane 
history  can  be  credited,  many,  both 
before  and  since  his  time,  have  had  rea- 
son to  give  thanks  to  the  gods  for  simi- 
lar revelations,  both  awake  and  asleep. 
Nearly  every  one  in  fact  can  recall  some 
mysterious  experiences  in  his  life,  that 
would  almost  justify  the  supposition  of 
supernatural  intervention,  so  inexpli- 
cable at  the  time  were  the  natural  causes 
that  preceded  and  determined  them. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  man's  sur- 
roundings, but  to  a  much  greater  extent 
of  his  inner  life  ;  and  it  is  only  because 
we  give  so  little  attention  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  our  mental  operations,  that 
we  fail  to  perceive  how  much  we  owe  to 
unconscious   cerebration.      Has   it   not 


happened  to  most  of  us  at  times  to  come 
to  a  dead  stop  in  our  intellectual  efforts, 
— not  seeing  our  way  clear,  as  the  minis- 
ters express  it,— and  after  in  vain  per- 
plexing our  minds,  to  drop  the  subject 
for  the  time,  and  give  our  thoughts  to 
other  things  ;  when,  to  our  surprise  and 
delight,  and  without  any  conscious  effort 
on  our  part,  the  clouds  would  suddenly 
open,  and  a  flood  of  light  scatter  our 
difficulties,  as  the  morning  sun  the  mists 
of  the  night  ? 

These  inspirations  or  intuitions,  which 
from  time  to  time  emerge  from  the 
depths  of  human  nature,  generally  man- 
ifest themselves  in  consciousness  like 
specters  in  the  dark ;  but  unlike  these, 
they  often  prove  to  be  the  guide-posts 
we  are  looking  for,  to  direct  us  on  our 
way. 

Socrates  was  wont  to  attribute  them 
to   his   tutelary   demon ;    Plato  saw  in 
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them  the  flashes  of  a  previous  existence; 
good  Christians  used  to  see  in  them  the 
finger  of  a  special  Providence ;  the 
worldly  minded  speak  of  luck  or  good 
fortune ;  but  skeptical  science  insists 
that  there  is  a  personal  equation  in- 
volved in  all  such  phenomena,  whatever 
be  the  cause  assigned  for  their  produc 
tion. 

Whence  come  they  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  puzzled  the  brains  of  meta- 
physicians in  all  ages,  and  has  led  to 
almost  as  many  different  explanations 
as  there  are  different  schools  of  philos- 
ophy. In  undertaking  to  discuss  it,  I 
do  not  deceive  myself  with  the  vain  hope 
of  being  able  to  answer  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all ;  but  merely  propose  to 
view  it  in  the  light  of  modern  scientific 
investigation,  and  let  every  one  decide 
the  question  for  himself. 

In  studying  the  functions  of  the  nu- 
merous ganglia  and  different  centers  of 
the  nervous  system,  abnormal  and  even 
diseased  conditions  are  often  more  favor- 
able for  determining  the  variety  and 
extent  of  their  activities  than  normal 
and  healthy  conditions.  Hence,  the 
interest  attaching  to  hysterical  subjects 
in  neurological  researches.  Most  of 
them  exhibit  nervous  disturbances  out 
of  all  proportion  to  any  known,  assign- 
able cause,  which  in  most  cases  dis- 
appear suddenly,  and  leave  the  patient 
in  perfect  health. 

In  chronic  hysteria,  the  subject  often 
manifests  total  insensibility,  and  some- 
times pseudo-paralysis  of  the  parts. 
These  symptoms  may  extend  to  the 
whole  body,  but  more  generally  are  con- 
fined to  one  half  or  certain  regions  of  it. 
In  bilateral  hysteria,  all  the  senses  of 
the  anaesthetic  side  are  more  or  less  af- 
fected ;  but  the  sense  of  sight,  after  that 
of  touch,  seems  to  suffer  most.  In  ex- 
treme cases  the  eye  of  the  anaesthetic 
side  may  become  totally  blind,  so  far  as 
the  higher  consciousness  of  the  patient 
is  concerned.  Both  the  motor  and  sen- 
sory nerves  seem  to  be  paralyzed ;  there 


is  no  conscious  response  to  external  irri- 
tants, however  violent  they  may  be. 

But  are  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight, 
even  in  these  extreme  cases,  totally  dead 
to  the  external  world,  and  is  there  no 
response  within  the  organism  to  the 
impressions  made  upon  them  ?  The 
following  experiments  will  speak  for 
themselves  ;  and  in  order  that  they  may 
carry  the  weight  they  are  entitled  to,  I 
would  merely  add  that  they  have  recent- 
ly been  performed  by  eminent  psycho- 
physiologists  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

A  hemi-hysterical  subject,  with  total 
insensibility  of  the  right  side,  is  placed 
in  front  of  a  blackboard,  on  which  has 
been  written  a  line  in  large  letters,  and 
under  this  a  line  of  smaller  ones.  The 
patient  is  then  gradually  moved  back 
until  the  maximum  distance  is  reached 
at  which  he  can  just  read  the  letters  in 
the  upper  line.  He  is  then  asked  to  read 
the  letters  in  the  lower  line.  Of  course 
he  cannot  do  it ;  but  if  a  pencil  be  slipped 
into  the  fingers  of  the  anaesthetic  hand 
at  this  moment,  it  will  automatically 
write  the  letters,  while  the  subject  is 
complaining  that  he  cannot  see  them. 

In  this  experiment  it  is  evident  that 
not  even  the  idea  of  writing  the  letters 
is  communicated  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  consciousness,  for  the  subject  is 
ignorant  of  the  pencil  having  been  put 
into  his  anaesthetic  hand,  which,  more- 
over, has  been  shut  out  from  his  view  by 
means  of  a  screen. 

When  the  patient  is  removed  still  far- 
ther away  from  the  blackboard,  the  auto- 
matic writing  begins  to  make  mistakes, 
and  finally  reaches  a  distance  at  which 
it  can  no  longer  reproduce  a  single  word 
of  the  lower  line. 

This  experiment  would  seem  to  prove 
three  things  :  first,  that  the  automatic 
writing  is  not  done  through  any  in- 
fluence or  telepathic  suggestion  of  the 
experimentalist ;  second,  that  the  visual 
acuity  of  the  anaesthetic  eye  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  normal  eye  of  the  sub- 
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ject ;  and  third,  that  the  lower  conscious- 
ness is  capable  of  holding  relations  with 
the  external  world,  and  of  intelligently 
co-ordinating  them. 

Performing  this  same  experiment  with 
other  hysterical  subjects,  it  sometimes 
happens,  when  the  patient  is  asked  to 
read  the  lower  line  and  complains,  "  I 
cannot  see  the  letters,"  the  pencil  in  the 
anaesthetic  hand,  instead  of  reproducing 
{hern,  writes,  "  I  cannot  see  the  letters, 
I  cannot  see  the  letters,"  and  so  on  for 
a  number  of  times.  This  shows  that  the 
lower  consciousness,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  normal  life,  is  still  under  the 
control  of  the  higher. 

With  hysterical  amaurosis,  that  is, 
total  blindness  of  the  eye  on  the  anaes- 
thetic side,  precisely  the  same  results  are 
obtained,  even  when  the  healthy  eye  is 
entirely  closed.  This  proves  that  only 
the  higher  consciousness  has  been  struck 
with  blindness,  and  not  the  lower  one, 
for  it  still  perceives  and  re-produces,  as 
in  the  former  case,  the  writing  of  the 
lower  line. 

Have  we  not  in  this  fact  an  explana- 
tion of  the  evident  suffering  of  the  pa- 
tient in  certain  surgical  operations,  when 
only  the  higher  consciousness  has  been 
rendered  insensible  to  pain  through  the 
ether  or  chloroform  administered  ?  And 
do  not  all  these  experiments  go  to  prove 
that  the  lower  consciousness  is  more  in- 
timately connected  with  the  essential 
functions  of  life,  and  less  subject  to  dis- 
turbance and  overthrow,  than  the  higher 
consciousness  ?  It  is  evidently  an  earli- 
er product  in  the  evolution  of  the  race, 
and  suffers  less  in  its  transmission  from 
parent  to  offspring.  Hence,  the  greater 
persistence  and  uniformity  in  its  opera- 
tions. It  acts  with  the  reliability  and 
precision  of  instinct,  when  not  over- 
shadowed and  interfered  with  by  the 
higher  or  individual  consciousness.  The 
assured  movements  of  the  somnambu- 
list, the  aplomb  and  readier  speech  of 
the  hypnotized,  and  the  spontaneity  of 
thought  and  action  in  our  dreams,   all 


find  their  explanation  in  it,  for  these 
things  only  happen  when  the  supreme 
consciousness  is  asleep.  Is  it  not  high- 
ly probable  that  the  instincts  and  uncon- 
scious cerebration  of  animal  life,  includ- 
ing man,  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
this  race  consciousness,  and  that  out  of 
it  arise  the  intuitional  surprises  of  our 
waking  moments  ? 

But  not  to  anticipate,  I  return  to  the 
consideration  of  other  experiments. 

As  before  stated,  insensibility  result- 
ing from  hysteria  is  often  confined  to 
certain  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  right  arm  should  be  affected. 

If  a  pencil  be  placed  in  the  anaesthet- 
ic hand  of  the  subject,  and  the  experi- 
menter trace  on  the  skin  of  the  back  of 
it  a  word  or  number,  the  automatic  writ- 
ing will  immediately  reproduce  the  same. 

If,  instead  of  tracing  words  or  num 
bers,  he  prick  the  insensible  hand  with 
one  of  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses, 
the  automatic  writing  will  mark  a  sin- 
gle point  ;  but  if  it  be  pricked  with  both 
points  of  the  compass,  the  automatic  writ- 
ing will  mark  both  points,  and  make  an 
effort  to  place  them  on  the  paper  at  the 
same  distance  apart  as  the  points  of  the 
compass,  thus  plainly  showing  that  the 
two  sensations  have  been  distinguished 
and  not  confounded. 

In  both  of  these  experiments  the  an- 
aesthetic hand  has  been  screened  from 
the  sight  of  the  subject,  and  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  it  could  not  have  been 
perceived  by  the  higher  consciousness, 
because  of  the  insensibility  of  the  part. 
This  proves  conclusively  that  the  lower 
consciousness  can  act  independently  of 
the  higher;  can  receive  impressions  from 
without,  combine  them  internally,  and 
express  them  externally  by  automatic 
writing.  Nor  is  this  all :  it  can  also  ex- 
press its  own  thoughts  in  well-connect- 
ed phrases,  narratives,  confessions  ;  as 
has  been  repeatedly  tested  by  putting  a 
pencil  into  the  anaesthetic  hand  of  hys- 
terical subjects,  and  diverting  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  higher  consciousness  while 
the  automatic  writing  proceeds. 

I  will  only  relate  one  more  experiment 
in  order  to  show  that  while  the  principal 
consciousness  sometimes  furnishes  the 
ideas  that  govern  the  actions  of  the  low- 
er one,  the  latter  can  and  does  furnish  to 
the  higher  consciousness  images,  ideas, 
and  impressions. 

With  the  anaesthetic  hand  hidden  be- 
hind a  screen,  the  operator  makes,  say, 
ten  punctures  in  the  insensible  skin  of 
the  hand,  and  asks  the  subject  to  think 
of  some  number  and  name  it.  Very  fre- 
quently he  will  answer,  "  I  am  thinking 
of  the  number  ten."  If  he  put  a  book, 
watch,  or  key,  into  the  same  hand,  and 
ask  him  to  think  of  any  object  whatever, 
it  will  often  happen  that  he  is  thinking 
of  the  precise  object  he  is  holding  in  his 
insensible  hand. 

Here  it  is  the  lower  consciousness 
that  perceives  the  sensations,  and  sug- 
gests the  general  idea  to  the  higher  one. 
In  case  of  the  punctures,  it  is  the  lower 
consciousness  that  perceives  the  differ- 
ent sensations,  counts  their  number, 
finds  their  sum  total,  and  it  is  this  sum 
total  alone  that  reaches  the  supreme 
consciousness. 

Is  not  the  following  case  precisely  an- 
alagous  ?  We  once  had  in  our  employ  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Levi  Kellitz,  who 
was  simply  an  ignorant  brute.  He  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  he  had  the 
gift  of  mental  calculation  to  a  wonderful 
degree.  Give  Levi  the  dimensions  of  a 
brick  wall,  the  size  of  the  brick,  thick- 
ness of  the  mortar  seam,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  any  number  of  doors  and  win- 
dows in  it,  and  ask  him  for  the  number 
of  the  bricks  in  the  wall.  He  would 
simply  walk  a  few  times  across  the  floor, 
rubbing  either  leg  up  and  down  with 
both  hands,  and  tell  you  to  write  down 
the  number.  He  was  always  correct. 
But  ask  him  to  tell  you  how  he  did  it, — 
all  he  could  say  was,  "  I  don't  know.  It 
just  takes  hold  of  me."  Here  the  low- 
er  consciousness    evidently  made   the 


calculation,  and  delivered  the  result,  or 
sum  total,  to  the  higher  one. 

Levi's  quickness  and  accuracy  in  men- 
tally multiplying,  dividing,  and  subtract-  * 
ing,  whole  numbers,  mixed,  or  fractions* 
secured  him  a  situation  in  a  wholesale  dry 
goods  house  of  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  employed  evenings  to  help  the  book- 
keeper to  make  the  extensions  of  the 
bills  sold  during  the  day  ;  but  the  respec- 
tability of  the  position  was  too  great  for 
his  low  animal  tastes,  and  he  soon  threw 
it  up  and  returned  to  his  former  mode  of 
life. 

Now,  because  the  foregoing  phenom- 
ena are  more  readily  elicited  in  hysterical 
individuals,  the  Paris  school  of  psycho- 
physiologists  have  principally  confined 
their  experiments  to  this  class  of  sub- 
jects ;  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  have 
been  led  to  erect  anaesthesia  into  the  bar- 
rier that  separates  the  two  conscious- 
nesses. In  the  case  of  Levi  Kellitz,  they 
would  explain  the  phenomena  on  the 
supposition  that  anaesthesia  had  super- 
vened while  the  lower  consciousness 
made  the  calculation.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation M.  Binet,  and  others  of  the 
same  school,  propose  for  the  automatic 
writing  of  planchette  in  the  hands  of 
healthy  persons,  but  that  this  is  not  true 
is  evident  from  their  own  experiments 
with  healthy  persons  when  hypnotized  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Levi  Kellitz,  neither 
himself  nor  any  of  the  numerous  ones  who 
saw  him  at  the  time,  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  anaesthesia  in  any  part  of 
his  body.  In  his  approximate  animal 
condition,  the  lower  or  race -conscious- 
ness did  not  require  the  intervention  of 
anaesthesia  to  give  it  liberty  of  action, 
and  enable  it  to  reproduce  the  acquired 
experience  of  previous  generations.  It 
had  all  the  freedom  of  animal  instinct, 
and  worked  with  the  rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy of  such  instincts. 

But  what  is  instinct  ?  Many  answers 
have  been  given  to  this  question  ;  but 
the  extent  and  diversity  of  the  phenom- 
ena classed   under  this  name  have  not 
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Yet  been  sufficiently  mastered  and  gen- 
eralized to  admit  of  any  one  definition 
that  satisfactorily  embraces  and  explains 
•all  of  them. 

Since  the  advent  of  Darwinism,  and 
the  increased  stimulus  and  truer  direc- 
tion it  has  given  to  the  study  of  psychic 
phenomena  in  animal  life,  the "  little 
dose  of  judgment  or  reason,"  that  Pierre 
Huber  claimed  for  the  honey  bee,  has 
generally  formed  a  part  of  all  such  defi- 
nitions. 

Romanes,  both  in  his  "  Animal  Intel- 
ligence "  and  "Mental  Evolution  in 
Animals,"  emphasizes  the  element  of 
consciousness  as  an  essential  part  of 
any  definition  of  instinct.  The  action 
must  not  only  be  adaptive  in  character, 
but  the  animal  must  be  conscious  of 
performing  it  at  the  time.  This  does 
not  necessarily  involve  any  knowledge 
of  the  relation  between  the  means  em- 
ployed and  the  ends  attained,  but  it 
does  not  exclude  such  knowledge  in  the 
higher  instincts. 

By  consciousness  he  evidently  means 
something  similar  to  the  higher  con- 
sciousness of  man  ;  for  it  is  from  this 
standpoint  that  he  formulates  his  defi- 
nition of  instinct.  He  nowhere  recog- 
nizes the  existence,  much  less  the  intel- 
ligence, of  the  lower  or  race-conscious- 
ness ;  which,  it  seems  to  me,  now  that  a 
method  has  been  discovered  of  revealing 
its  presence  and  operations,  even  in  civ- 
ilized man,  offers  a  more  intelligible  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  and  operations  of 
instinct  and  automatic  actions  in  general, 
and  gives  greater  hopes  of  a  final  solu- 
tion of  other  equally  mysterious  phe- 
nomena. The  fact  that  instinct  is  inher- 
ited, and  that  automatic  actions  are  per- 
formed without  active  participation  of 
the  individual  consciousness,  does  not 
divest  their  performance  of  conscious 
intelligence  at  the  time. 

Whether  it  is  easier  to  conceive  of  in- 
stincts as  the  results,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  hap-hazard  experiments  of  individuals 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and   the 


advantageous  hits,  as  treasured  up  by 
the  species  and  transmitted  to  their  off- 
spring, and  on  the  other  hand,  as  remains 
of  the  lapsed  intelligence  of  the  race 
that  was  active  and  conscious  at  the  time 
of  their  formation  ;  or  to  consider  them 
as  the  outcome  of  a  limited,  and  for  the 
want  of  a  language,  circumscribed  race- 
intelligence  which  remains  equally  ac 
tive  and  conscious  at  all  times, —  every 
one  must  decide  for  himself,  until  the 
final  solution  of  the  problem  has  been 
reached.  The  former  is  the  double  tap- 
root assumed  by  most  naturalists  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  and  growth  of  instincts  ; 
the  latter  explains  the  phenomena  equal- 
ly well,  and  has  the  decided  advantage 
of  furnishing  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  mistakes  and  modifications  of  in- 
stinct, the  lapsing  of  some  and  the  for- 
mation of  others,  that  are  known  to  have 
taken  place  in  modern  times. 

In  man,  the  lower  the  scale  of  his  ex- 
istence, the  more  perfect  his  instincts 
remain.  Many  savages  retain,  in  com- 
mon with  the  animals,  that  inexplicable 
"sense  of  direction"  which  leads  them 
in  straight  lines,  over  plains  and  through 
forests,"  to  their  point  of  destination.  In 
my  cruisings  through  the  timber  belts 
of  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia,  I 
often  had  occasion  to  test  this  "  hom- 
ing "  faculty  of  the  natives.  The  civil- 
ized man  requires  the  aid  of  the  compass 
to  perform  the  same  duty. 

This  "  homing  "  faculty  which  involves 
the  "  sense  of  direction,"  must  be  the 
guiding  principle  in  the  migrations  of 
birds  ;  for  they  often  make  their  long 
flights,  both  over  land  and  sea,  in  the 
night ;  and  the  young  of  some  species 
make  their  first  passage  alone.  Profes- 
sor Wright,  in  his  "  Ice  Age  in  North 
America,"  makes  the  probable  sugges- 
tion, that  this  instinct  was  developed 
during  the  glacial  period,  when  these 
birds  were  dislodged  from  their  original 
home  in  the  north,  and  as  the  ice  sheet 
advanced,  were  forced  to  go  farther  and 
farther  to  the  south  in  the  fall  of  the 
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year,  but  returned  in  the  spring ;  and 
when  the  ice  began  to  retreat,  they  fol- 
lowed it  up  to  their  present  feeding  and 
hatching  places  in  the  north. 

Swallows,  orioles,  and  other  birds,  un 
der  the  protection  of  human  habitations, 
have  entirely  changed  their  mode  of 
nidification  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
visit  the  harbors  of  our  cities,  or  travel 
on  our  ocean  or  bay  steamers,  to  witness 
the  changed  mode  of  living  that  the  set- 
lement  of  the  country  has  effected  in  the 
gulls,  gonies,  and  other  sea-birds  of  the 
Coast.  Even  new  species  of  fish  have 
found  their  way  into  the  bay,  to  feed  up- 
on the  oyster  beds  planted  by  man,  and 
upon  the  rich  offal  that  flows  into  it  from 
the  cities  on  its  shores. 

Of  the  formation  of  new  instincts,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  habits  of 
birds  and  other  animals  of  uninhabited 
islands,  after  their  settlement  by  man. 
They  soon  discover  that  he  is  an  enemy, 
and  in  a  generation  or  two  they  learn  to 
keep  out  of  range  of  his  deadly  aim. 

All  these  modifications,  it  is  true,  are 
new  adaptations  to  changed  conditions, 
and  have  undoubtedly  been  beneficial  to 
the  species  in  which  they  have  taken 
place. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  instincts, 
that  so  far  as  we  can  see  are  harmful  in 
their  operations  ?  "  The  cock-pheasant 
crows  loudly  when  going  to  roost,  and 
is  thus  betrayed  to  the  poacher.  The 
wild  hen  of  India  cackles,  like  her  do- 
mesticated offspring,  when  she  has  laid 
an  egg;  and  the  natives  thus  discover 
her  nest.  The  male  butcher-bird,  dur- 
ing incubation,  and  the  female,  after  her 
eggs  are  hatched,  betray  their  nest  by 
their  repeated  harsh  cries."  Are  not 
these  and  other  similar  injurious  in- 
stincts on  a  par  with  the  vanities  and 
foibles  of  certain  human  beings  ? 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  inter- 
mittent instincts  of  the  lemmings,  cer- 
tain squirrels,  ermines,  and  other  animals, 
which  stir  them  at  irregular  intervals  to 


congregate  together  in  great  numbers, 
and  migrate  in  mass,  they  know  not 
whither?  Have  the  same  causes  of  dis- 
content, over-population,  lack  of  food, 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  or  the 
mere  love  of  adventure,  influenced  their 
movements,  as  some  or  all  of  these  mo- 
tives undoubtedly  instigated  the  barbar- 
ous hordes  that  for  generations  pushed 
their  way  into  Europe,  only  fo  perish 
miserably  in  the  undertaking  ?  Science 
can  furnish  no  better  explanation  of  the 
promptings  of  this  strange  instinct,  if 
instinct  it  be.  Darwin  pertinently  asks 
the  question,  in  considering  it  :  "Does 
the  same  feeling  act  on  these  animals 
which  causes  men  to  congregate  under 
distress  and  fear?  and  are  these  occa- 
sional migrations,  or  rather  emigrations, 
a  forlorn  hope  to  find  a  new  and  better 
land  ? " 

The  marvelous  instincts  of  ants  and 
bees  have  arrested  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  minds  in  all  ages.  Was  it  a 
mere  accident  that  taught  the  ants  to 
capture  and  rear  slaves ;  to  cultivate 
patches  of  grass  for  the  seeds,  and  to 
preserve  them  from  mildew  and  rot  dur- 
ing the  wet  months  of  the  year  ;  to  nour- 
ish a  soldier-class  that  would  die  in  the 
midst  of  their  own  food  without  a  slave 
to  put  it  into  their  mouths  ?  And  what 
taught  the  bees  to  produce  a  neuter  class 
that  have  since  become,  under  their 
queen,  the  masters  and  rulers  of  the 
hive?  And  stranger  still, this  sterile  class 
to  select  and  nourish  several  queen  pu- 
pas  in  order  to  insure  the  survival  of 
one  ;  to  kill  the  males  at  certain  seasons 
when  there  is  a  queen  living,  but  other- 
wise to  preserve  them ;  and  strangest 
of  all,  to  ventilate  their  hives  by  ranging 
themselves  in  rows,  and  by  a  peculiar  and 
concerted  motion  of  their  wings  pump 
fresh  air  into  the  hive,  and  expel  the  car- 
bonic gases  from  within  ?  But  why  re- 
call more  of  these  so-called  instincts  ? 
Enough  have  been  noticed  to  show  .that 
Pierre  Huber's  "little  dose  of  judgment 
or  reason  "  enters  more  or  less  largely 
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into  all  of  them,  and  is  perhaps  as  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  their  continuous 
operation  as  for  their  original  formation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  spoken 
in  several  places  of  the  lower  conscious- 
ness as  the  race-consciousness,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  higher  or  individual 
consciousness.  Several  considerations 
have  influenced  me  to  give  it  this  desig- 
nation. It  is  inherited  the  same  as  in- 
stinct, and  has  many  points  in  common 
with  this  mysterious  property  of  neural 
organization.  Both  manifest  intelligence 
in  their  operations,  whatever  theory  we 
may  adopt  of  their  origin  and  growth. 

Only  the  other  day,  I  witnessed  the 
maneuvers  of  a  sparrow  to  get  one  of 
her  young  out  of  an  office  into  which  it 
had  flown.  Overcoming  her  natural 
fear  of  man,  she  followed  it  in,  and  with 
various  chirps  and  movements,  she 
gradually  worked  it  to  the  door,  and  fi- 
nally induced  it  to  fly  on  to  the  awning 
pole  overhead.  This  was  plainly  an  ex- 
perience that  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen and  provided  for  in  the  formation 
of  any  instinct.  It  was  not  only  con- 
scious but  intelligent  adaptation  of 
means  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  pur- 
pose, on  the  part  of  the  mother  sparrow. 
If  she  had  had  the  strength,  she  would 
undoubtedly  have  picked  it  up,  as  a 
mother  her  child,  and  carried  it  out  of 
danger. 

In  the  case  of  Levi  Kellitz, — and  many 
will  recall  similar  prodigies, — his  gift  of 
mental  calculation  could  not  have  been 
acquired  during  his  lifetime,  for  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  and  if  it  had 
been  acquired,  he  could  have  given  some 
explanation  of  its  mode  of  operation. 
As  before  stated,  it  must  have  been  an 
inherited  property  ;  which,  with  his  pe- 
culiar mental  endowment,  had  suffered 
less  in  its  transmission,  and  had  not  been 
overshadowed  and  obliterated,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  men,  by  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  higher  or  individual  con- 
sciousness. For  in  all  such  cases,  edu- 
cation greatly  dims,  if  it  does  not  destroy, 


such  abnormal  powers.  But  this  does 
not  overthrow  the  fact  that  such  abnor- 
mal or  rather  supernormal  powers  do, 
from  time  to  time,  come  to  the  surface 
in  the  history  of  humanity. 

In  all  such  cases  we  must  either  sup- 
pose some  special  endowment  of  the  in- 
dividual ab  extra,  or  we  must  find  a  suf- 
ficient cause  in  the  antecedents  of  his 
race  development,  or  we  must  attribute- 
to  organized  matter  conscious  intelli- 
gence enough  to  originate  such  abnormal 
manifestations  under  suitable  conditions. 
This  last  supposition,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, would  more  aptly  apply  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  consciousness  and 
intelligence  in  the  race,  than  to  any  ex- 
ceptional manifestations  of  them  in  the 
individual. 

While  the  experiments  related  in  the 
forepart  of  this  paper  go  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  double  consciousness  in 
man,  and  many  experiments  in  hypno- 
tism might  be  added  in  support  of  this 
same  conclusion,  yet,  as  in  both  cases, 
the  object  has  been  to  make  manifest 
the  existence  of  the  lower  consciousness 
and  its  capabilities,  and  not  to  account 
for  its  origin,  except  as  an  imperfect 
doubling  of  the  higher  one,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  supposition  of  a  race-con- 
sciousness, taken  in  connection  with 
other  known  racial  inheritances,  gives 
a  more  rational  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
that  have  led  me  to  speak  of  it  as  the 
race-consciousness,  and  indirectly  to 
include  in  this  term  memory  and  intelli- 
gence. For  while  consciousness  is  un- 
doubtedly the  center  and  circumference 
of  all  mental  operations,  without  memory 
and  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  it 
would  forever  remain  in  the  dazed  con- 
dition of  the  infant  when  it  first  gazes 
upon  the  light. 

But  the  analogy  that  holds  good,  in 
my  mind,  between  mental  and  physical 
evolution  in  the  past,  carries  with  it  the 
necessity  of  memory  and  consciousness, 
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which,  at  least,  reproduce  in  the  offspring 
the  stereotyped  experience  of  the  race. 
Both  are,  probably,  subject  to  the  erratic 
law  of  atavism  in  the  individual;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  racial  intelligence  is 
always  the  expression  of  the  nervous 
organism,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that, 
in  exceptional  cases,  some  of  the  promi- 
nent intellectual  traits  of  remote  ances- 
tors should  reappear  in  the  line  of  their 
descendants  ?  This  reappearance  of  the 
past  in  the  present  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed  by  historians  and  novelists  in 
some  of  their  principal  characters  ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  intenser  consciousness  of  such 
an  inheritance,  in  certain  individuals, 
should  give  rise  to  those  mysterious  in- 
spirations or  intuitions  that,  from  time 
to  time,  come  to  the  surface  in  human 
nature,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  lead  to 
a  belief  in  a  former  state  of  existence. 

But  passing  by  these  abnormal  phe- 
nomena, that  only  at  times  come  to  the 
surface,  have  we  not  in  this  race-con- 
sciousness and  memory  a  more  intelli- 
gible explanation  of  the  perfection  of 
instinct  at  birth  ;  and  of  the  wonderful 
progress,  both  physical  and  mental,  that 
the  child  makes,  and  without  conscious 
effort  on  its  part,  during  the  first  four 
or  five  years  of  its  existence  ?  In  no 
four  or  five  years  of  its  after  life  will  it 
accomplish  more  ;  and  yet,  in  the  full 
grown  man  and  woman,  how  much  can 
they  recall  of  the  actual  events  of  these 
busy  years  ?  The  rise  and  growth  of 
the  individual  consciousness  have  over- 
shadowed and  to  a  great  extent  oblite- 
rated them.  They  are  but  the  ancient 
foundations  on  which  the  modern  city  is 
built,  and  which  are  by  it  hidden  from 
view. 

That  they  are  not  entirely  lost,  but 
merely  sunk  below  the  range  of  the 
higher  or  individual  consciousness,  many 
things  go  to  prove.  The  Reverend  Doc- 
tor Doddridge,  in  his  writings,  relates  an 
experience  in  his  life  that  strongly  sup- 
ports this  view.     After  he  had  grown  to 


manhood  he  came  near  losing  his  life  by 
drowning.  Just  before  he  lost  conscious- 
ness his  whole  life  passed  before  him, 
like  the  unrolling  of  a  panorama.  Some 
of  the  scenes  of  his  early  years,  he  tells 
us,  had  been  so  entirely  forgotten,  that 
it  required  the  attestation  of  his  family 
to  convince  him  that  they  formed  part 
of  his  life's  experience. 

When  at  college  I  heard  Doctor  Miller, 
atthattime  professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
speak  of  this  remarkable  experience  of 
Doctor  Doddridge,  and  express  the  be- 
lief that  God  did  sometimes  vouchsafe 
to  mortals  in  their  dying  moments  such 
visions  of  their  past  lives,  and  even  give 
them  flashes  of  the  life  to  come.  Of  the 
latter  I  cannot  speak,  but  I  don't  think 
it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
divine  interference  to  explain  the  former. 

The  gap  between  the  highest  animal 
and  the  lowest  human  intelligence  is 
much  wider  than  exists  between  their 
physical  organisms.  To  span  this  wider 
gap  the  discovery  of  the  long-looked-for 
lost  link  is  not,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
so  necessary  as  the  discovery  of  how 
hands  and  language  originated ;  and  yet 
all  scientists  agree  that  both  hands  and 
language  are  the  results  of  natural  evo- 
lution. To  these  two  engines  of  progress 
man  undoubtedly  owes  his  superiority 
over  all  other  animals  ;  for  no  amount  of 
intelligence,  however  acquired,  would 
have  raised  him  to  his  present  position 
without  them.  But  these  once  realized, 
the  evolution  of  modern  civilization  be- 
came only  a  question  of  time. 

What  hands  have  been  to  man  in  his 
struggle  onward  and  upward,  Sir  Charles 
Bell  many  years  ago  pointed  out  in  his 
famous  Bridgewater  treatise  on  the 
hand  ;  but  the  full  extent  of  man's  obli- 
gations to  language  has  only  of  late  years 
been  made  known.  Wordsworth  had 
expressed  his  belief  that  words  were  not 
merely  the  dress  of  thought,  but  its  very 
incarnation  ;  and  many,  both  before  and 
since,  have  held  and  expressed  similar 
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convictions.  But  it  remained  for  Max 
Miiller,  in  his  "Science  of  Thought," 
and  Ludvvig  Noire,  in  his  "  Origin  of 
Reason,"  to  proclaim  the  identity  of 
thought  and  language.  ' 

In  the  words  of  Max  Miiller :  "  Man 
cannot  think  without  words  and  their 
underlying  concepts.  Thinking  is  '  talk- 
ing in  one's  stomach,'  as  the  lowest  bar- 
barians express  it.  An  animal  cannot 
think,  because  it  has  no  language.  An 
animal  cannot  play  chess,  because  it  has 
no  words,  and  therefore  no  thought  for 
what  we  call  king,  queen,  and  knights  ; 
names  and  concepts  which  we  combine 
and  separate  according  to  their  contents, 
—  that  is,  according  to  what  we  our- 
selves or  our  ancestors  have  put  into 
them."  Miiller  evidently  never  heard 
of  the  learned  pig  that  played  cards, 
nor  of  the  dog  Doctor  Carpenter  repeat- 
edly watched  while  it  played  dominoes. 

Now,  while  fully  recognizing  the  ne- 
cessity of  words,  or  their  symbolical 
equivalents,  for  logical  thinking,  and  ad- 
mitting that  there  is,  and  perhaps  always 
will  be,  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
antecedents  of  their  first  utterances,  no 
one,  I  think,  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  thought  has  always  preceded  and 
determined  its  own  mode  of  expression. 
As  hieroglyphics  and  ideographic  repre- 
sentation in  general  have  always  preced- 
ed alphabetical  writing,  so  thoughts 
have  gone  before  words  or  any  of  their 
equivalent  symbols  ;  and  in  striving  for 
utterance,  both  in  animals  and  men,  have 
given  rise  to  the  various  sounds  that  are 
now  employed  in  communicating  with 
one  another. 

No  doubt  the  primitive  man,  as  is  the 
case  with  barbarians  and  animals  of  the 
present  day,  did  most  of  'his  thinking  in 
pictures  and  images  of  sensible  objects, 
which  his  memory  stored  away  in  their 
entirety,  and  without  a  suspicion  on  his 
part  of  there  being  any  difference  be- 
tween the  reality  and  its  mental  image 
or  representation.  The  echo  he  heard 
was  a  real  voice,  reproducing  the  sounds 


of  his  own  ;  and  when  he  dreamed  in 
sleep  he  was  absent  from  the  body,  and 
believed  that  he  actually  saw  and  did  all 
that  he  imagined  in  his  dreams.  So  dif- 
ficult was  it  in  the  beginning  to  distin- 
guish between  the  reality  and  its  men- 
tal image  or  representation,  that  it  was 
easier  to  believe  in  the  occasional  separ- 
ation of  body  and  soul.  The  child,  when 
it  first  learns  the  name  "  papa,"  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  always  looks 
around  to  see  him,  when  it  hears  the 
name  pronounced.  But  before  it  has 
reached  this  stage  of  mental  develop- 
ment, the  image  or  picture  of  its  papa 
has  found  a  lodgment  in  its  brain. 

In  architecture,  sculpture,  poetry, 
painting,  invention,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  civil  engineering,  it  is  the  great- 
er or  less  command  over  just  such  real- 
istic pictures  and  images  that  determines 
the  grade  of  the  master.  In  metaphys- 
ics this  is  called  the  presentative  or  in- 
tuitive faculty.  But  as  this  is  a  mere 
name  to  designate  the  phenomenon  and 
not  an  explanation  of  it,  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  such  master  minds  have  a  great- 
er range  of  unconscious  cerebration  than 
common  men  ;  for  none  of  them  have 
ever  been  able  to  give  to  the  world  the 
secret  of  their  success.  "  Poeta  nasci- 
tur,  11011  fit,"  applies  to  all  of  them  ;  and 
it  was  because  they  have  come  into  the 
world  with  this  peculiar  endowment  that 
they  succeed  with  so  little  effort,  com- 
pared with  the  failures  of  other  men  in 
the  same  walks  of  life.  As  Levi  Kellitz 
expressed  it,  "it  just  takes  hold  of  them." 
They  are  not  so  much  the  creators  of 
their  good  fortune  as  the  creatures  of  it. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  origin  of  mind,  no  one  can 
deny  the  existence  of  a  physical  basis  of 
manifestation.  Without  nervous  organ- 
ization of  some  kind,  we  know  of  no 
mental  operations.  Whether  the  prop- 
erties of  memory  and  consciousness  are 
of  a  lower  order  of  mentality,  or  merely 
because  they  require  less  nervous  ma- 
chinery  for    their   manifestation,  it  is 
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certain  that  we  find  their  presence  lower 
down  in  animal  life  than  other  properties 
of  mind.  Man  shares  them  in  common 
with  the  lower  animals.  Just  how  low 
down  they  extend  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, is  at  present  rather  a  question  of 
definition  than  of  actul  observation. 

If  formulated  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  higher  consciousness,  Romanes's 
"  criterion  of  mind  "  is  probably  correct : 
"  Does  the  organism  learn  to  make  new 
adjustments,  or  to  modify  old  ones,  in 
accordance  with  the  results  of  its  own 
individual  experience  ?  If  it  does  so,  the 
fact  cannot  be  due  to  merely  reflex 
action,  for  it  is  impossible  that  heredity 
can  have  provided  in  advance  for  inno- 
vations upon,  or  alterations  of,  its  ma- 
chinery, during  the  lifetime  of  a  partic- 
ular individual." 

This  definition  does  not  deny  a  certain 
kind  of  reflex  psychic  life  to  micro-or- 
ganisms ;  but  memory  and  consciousness 
find  their  places  on  rungs  much  higher 
up  in  his  ladder  of  mental  evolution. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  the 
conclusions  of  Hasckel,  Binet,  Richet, 
and  others  of  equal  prominence  in  the 
department  of  physiology  and  psychol- 
ogy, we  must  admit  that  every  adjust- 
ive  act  of  an  organism  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  definite  end,  presupposes 
consciousness  ;  and  that  the  repetition 
of  the  act  under  similar  or  different 
circumstances  involves  the  action  of 
memory.  This  makes  memory  and  con- 
sciousness coextensive  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  psychic  life  on  the  globe  ;  and  fur- 
nishes the  only  rational  explanation  of 
the  process  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
pounded. It  gives  a  rational  starting 
point,  and  makes  intelligible  the  results 
that  have  followed. 

Our  knowledge  of  micro-organisms  is 
still  very  imperfect  ;  but  the  following 
discovery,  made  by  Mr.  H.  I.  Carter,  F. 
R.  S.,  while  studying  some  of  the  very 
lowest  of  these  forms,  is  worth  volumes 
of  discussion  on  the  subject.  In  relating 
his  observations,  which  are  published  in 


the  "Annals  of  Natural  History,"  he 
says  :  "  Even  aethalium  will  confine  it- 
self to  the  water  of  the  watch-glass,  in 
which  it  may  be  placed  when  away  from 
sawdust  and  chips  of  wood,  among  which 
it  has  been  living ;  but  if  the  watch-glass 
be  placed  upon  the  sawdust,  it  will  very 
soon  make  its  way  over  the  side  of  the 
watch-glass  and  get  to  it.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  observation  ;  for  it 
seems  to  show  that  the  rhizopod  distin- 
guishes the  presence  of  the  sawdust  out- 
side the  watch-glass,  and  crawls  over  the 
brim  of  the  latter  in  order  to  get  into 
more  congenial  quarters,  while  it  is  con- 
tented with  the  water  in  the  watch-glass, 
so  long  as  there  is  no  sawdust  outside." 

This  discovery  brings  us  very  near 
the  beginning  of  life's  manifestations  on 
the  globe ;  and,  if  true,  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  theory,  that 
memory  and  consciousness  are  inherent 
properties  of  organized  matter.  The 
aethalium  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
the  protozoa  as  the  amoeba  and  for- 
aminifera, —  unicellular  organisms  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  nervous  organization. 
Below  them,  on  life's  ladder,  we  have 
only  the  non-nucleated  monera,  and  the 
different  plasson  bodies,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  forms  of  undiffer- 
entiated protoplasm  from  the  same  sub- 
stance found  in  the  tissues  of  all  animals 
and  plants. 

If  this  discovery,  therefore,  can  be 
relied  upon, —  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
often  repeated  with  the  same  result,  and 
Professor  Romanes  himself  vouches  for 
the  trustworthiness  of  Mr.  Carter, —  we 
have  in  this  lowest  of  animals  a  mani- 
festation of  intelligence,  that,  if  exhib- 
ited in  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  would 
be  classed  far  above  reflex  action,  or 
mere  mechanical  adaptations  of  the  or- 
ganism. To  all  such  actions  would 
readily  be  ascribed  sensation,  percep- 
tion, memory,  and  consciousness,  had 
they  not  been  observed  so  low  down  in 
the  scale  of  existence. 

Recent  experiments  in  hypnotism,  as 
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before  intimated,  have  led  to  some  truly 
wonderful  manifestations  of  this  lower 
or  race-consciousness.  In  retroactive 
suggestion,  the  subject,  during  hypno- 
sis, can  be  made  to  believe  that  he  has 
committed  some  crime,  or  done  some- 
thing else,  or  that  he  has  witnessed 
others  do  it ;  and  told  before  awaking 
that  he  will  recollect  all  about  it  when 
he  wakes  up.  So  powerful  can  this  im- 
pression be  made  on  certain  persons  by 
simple  suggestion,  that  days  or  weeks 
after,  when  a  pretended  magistrate 
calls  upon  them,  and  makes  known  the 
object  of  his  visit,  they  will  either  crim- 
inate themselves  or  others,  as  the  case 
may  be.  To  remove  this  horrible  im- 
pression from  their  mind  they  must  be 
rehypnotized,  and  told  that  they  will  rec- 
ollect nothing  about  it  when  they  wake 
up. 

In  post-hypnotic  suggestion,  the  sub- 
ject can  be  so  impressed  that  at  some 
future  time  —  it  may  be  days  or  months 
ahead — he  will  do  a  certain  thing,  and 
the  alarm  clock  of  his  unconscious  na- 
ture so  set,  that,  at  the  appointed  day 
and  hour,  an  irresistible  impulse  will 
force  him  to  doit,  though  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  it  in  the  meantime,  and  believ- 
ing at  the  time  he  does  it  that  he  is  act- 
ing of  his  own  free  will. 

These  are  not  isolated  experiments  in 
hypnotism.  They  have  been  performed 
in  different  places  and  on  different  sub- 
jects, by  such  eminent  men  as  Profes- 
sors Charcot,  Binet,  Fere,  Jenet,  Richet, 
Bernheim,  Drs.  Liebault,  Liegeois,  Luys 
and  many  others,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country. 

What  explanation  can  we  give  of  these 
facts  ?  There  must  be  a  lower  or  race- 
consciousness  and  memory  in  man  that 
work  with  the  precision  of  clock-work, 
and  treasure  up  with  the  tenacity  of  in- 
stinct itself  all  the  impressions  made  up- 
on them. 

Is  it  harder  to  believe  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  such  a  memory  and  consciousness 
than  of  instinct  ;  which,   all  admit,   is 


transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring, 
and  requires  for  its  operations  these  two 
properties?  As  the  mode  of  transmis- 
sion of  both  is  equally  inconceivable,  one 
is  as  likely  to  be  true  as  the  other  ;  with 
this  advantage,  however,  in  favor  of 
memory  and  consciousness,  that  they 
furnish  us  a  rational  basis  for  the  oper- 
ations of  instinct,  and  a  more  intelligi- 
ble explanation  of  other  equally  myster- 
ious mental  phenomena,  that  cannot  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  any  instinct. 

It  is  related  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  that  he 
first  saw  in  his  sleep  the  outlines  of  a 
new  fossil  that  he  had  pondered  over  for 
days,  and  was  afraid  to  break  the  hard 
rock  in  which  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
embedded,  lest  he  should  destroy  it  be- 
yond recognition. 

Prof.  Green,  who  was  a  born  mathe- 
matician, on  one  occasion,  while  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, puzzled  his  brain  over  a  mathe- 
matical problem  till  late  in  the  night, 
without  being  able  to  solve  it.  In  his 
sleep  the  solution  came  to  him,  and  he 
immediately  got  up,  on  waking,  and 
wrote  it  down  while  it  was  still  fresh  in 
his  mind. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  common 
experience  of  men  who  read  and  study  a 
good  deal  to  occasionally  review  their 
work  in  sleep  or  not  ;  but  I  do  know  that 
I  often,  in  my  sleep,  read  page  after  page 
of  works  that  have  interested  me,  not  a 
line  of  which  I  can  recall  when  awake. 

Whence  comes  this  knowledge  of  the 
very  words  of  the  author,  and  in  the 
order  he  has  used  them  ?  Are  there 
underground  chambers  in  human  nature 
where  such  faithful  records  are  kept,  and 
that  can  be  reproduced  under  certain 
conditions  ?  It  must  be  from  such  store- 
houses that  the  materials  of  our  visions 
and  dreams  are  derived,  when  the  busy 
man  of  the  day  retires,  and  our  other 
self  comes  upon  the  scene. 

Without  any  effort  on  our  part,  living 
landscapes  or  mountains,  hills,  valleys, 
and   plains,   with    running  streams   of 
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water,  and  animal  and  vegetable  life,  as 
realistic  and  active  as  anything  we  see 
when  awake,  rise  spontaneously  in  our 
dreams  ;  and  we  never  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  we  are  not  in  their  midst 
and  form  part  of  them.  No  wonder  the 
simple  savage  finds  it  easier  to  believe 
in  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  than 
to  doubt  his  active  participation  in  the 
chase  of  his  dreams. 

Sometimes  we  recognize  the  landscape, 
perhaps,  as  one  we  have  seen  in  former 
dreams  ;  but  often  it  is  entirely  new  to 
us,  and  holds  our  admiration  with  inten- 
ser  appreciation  than  similar  scenes  do 
when  we  are  awake. 

If  we  enter  a  church,  a  hall,  or  a 
private  house,  instantly  the  interior  is 
lit  up  and  furnished  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail. We  meet  people  whom  we  recog- 
nize ;  perhaps  we  have  only  met  them  be- 
fore in  our  dreams  ;  and  others  to  whom 
we  are  introduced  for  the  first  time. 
We  spend  the  evening  in  conversation 
and  in  other  ways  with  one  and  another  ; 
perhaps,  before  we  separate,  make  an 
appointment  for  some  future  time.  The 
busy  man  of  the  day  wakes  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  if  he  remembers  it,  dismisses 
it  as  a  dream,  unless  the  impression  it 
has  made  upon  him  be  too  strong,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  for  him  to  throw  it 
off  without  an  after  thought.  But  there 
is  no  money  or  fame  in  our  dreams,  and 
sooner  or  later  they  are  relegated  to  the 
underground  chambers  of  our  nature, 
whence  they  came. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  power  of 
thought-association  in  our  waking  mo- 


ments, and  of  the  doctrine  of  disassocia- 
tion  that  has  been  advanced  to  account 
for  hypnotic  phenomena ;  but  to  my 
mind  neither  of  them  can  explain  the 
vividness  and  reality  of  our  dreams.  The 
memories  of  the  man  awake  are  faint 
representations,  compared  with  the  liv- 
ing images  and  pictures  of  the  man 
asleep  ;  and  when  the  sleeper  retains 
control  of  his  body/  as  is  the  case  in  som- 
nambulism, we  see  the  same  spontaneity 
and  precision  of  action  that  we  realize 
in  our  dreams.  There  is  no  stronger 
proof  of  the  certainty  and  reality  of  our 
dreams,  that  they  are  just  what  we 
think  them  to  be  at  the  time,  than  the 
wonderful  performances  of  the  sleep- 
walker who  acts  out  his  thoughts  ;  and  if 
unawakened  and  allowed  to  return  to 
his  bed,  will  know  no  more  of  his  per- 
formances than  the  dreamer  who  has 
remained  quietly  in  his  bed  all  the  time. 
If,  in  our  waking  moments,  we  could 
command  at  will  the  resources  of  this 
lower  or  race-consciousness  and  mem- 
ory, as  they  from  time  to  time  arise 
spontaneously  in  our  sleep,  how  greatly 
it  would  facilitate  and  enliven  our  men- 
tal oper  ations.  The  power  of  abstrac- 
tion accomplishes  this  in  a  measure,  but 
it  lacks  the  spontaneity  of  intuition  and 
the  realistic  character  of  our  dreams.  It 
is  rather  calculated  for  logical  thinking, 
than  for  making  new  discoveries  or  giv- 
ing picturesque  descriptions.  Genius 
comes  nearer  to  it ;  but  even  genius  has 
to  wait  for  the  rising  of  the  tide  before 
it  can  spread  its  sails  to  the  breeze,  and 
enrich  the  wor  Id  with  new  productions. 
J.  Preston  Moore. 
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The  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  the 
review  of  a  number  of  books  that  have 
been  accumulating  for  the  last  two 
years.  During  the  heat  of  a  political 
campaign  the  temper  of  l^he  most  phleg- 
matic is  not  suitable  for  a  judicious  con- 
sideration of  any  books  that  bear  how- 
ever indirectly  upon  the  issues  of  the 
campaign.  After  the  contest  has  been 
fought  and  won,  or  lost,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  public  mind  is  surfeited  with 
matters  political,  and  there  is  no  inclin- 
ation to  indulge  in  the  more  theoretical 
speculations  of  students  of  such  subj  ects. 
But  the  last  campaign  is  now  nearly  two 
years  behind  us,  while  the  next  is  almost 
upon  us.  Before  the  heat  of  the  coming 
contest,  then,  let  us  glance  at  some  of 
the  recent  literature  treating  of  politics 
and  political  questions. 

The  first  book  on  our  list  is  ostensibly 
a  discussion  of  politics  as  a  science.1 
The  title  is  somewhat  misleading,  how- 
ever, for  the  author  considers  "politics  " 
in  the  more  limited  sense, —  the  political 
activity  of  the  individual,  — rather  than 
in  the  broader  sense  of  a  science  of  gov- 
ernment. Nor  is  the  treatment  "  scien- 
tific "  in  the  better  sense.  It  is  rather  a 
discussion  in  a  popular  vein  of  the  duties 
of  the  citizen,  and  the  proper  sphere  of 
activity  of  the*  political  party.  Within 
these  somewhat  narrow  limitations  the 
book  is  eminently  a  healthy  one.  The 
opening  chapters,  where  the  more  gen- 
eral principles  of  political  science,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  author,  are 
discussed,  are  somewhat  marred  by  this 
popular  treatment,  for  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  scientific  definition,  and  a  loose 
and  somewhat  unsystematic  statement 
of  the  necessary  principles. 

With  the  fifth  chapter,  however,  the 

1The  Science  of  Politics.     By  Walter  Thomas  Mills. 
New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.     1887. 


true  purpose  of  the  book  appears,  and 
from  here  on  the  treatment  is  good. 
"  Politics  is  the  science  of  citizenship," 
—  this  is  the  somewhat  circumscribed 
definition  of  the  author,  and  the  activity 
of  the  citizen  in  popular  government  is 
his  theme.  Politics,  from  this  point  of 
view,  "has  to  do  (i)  with  the  duties  of 
the  citizen,  and  (2)  with  the  means  by 
which  he  may  use  his  constitutional 
rights  .  .  to  carry  out  his  views  of 
what  is  best  in  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment "  (p.  39). 

"  The  first  duty  of  the  citizen  is  to  be 
neither  weak  nor  foolish  himself"  (p.  30). 
This  statement  of  the  first  duty  of  the 
citizen  hardly  expresses  the  author's 
idea  clearly.  It  is  rather  self-control  that 
he  would  insist  upon, but  is  not  this  a  pre- 
requisite to  popular  government,  rather 
than  a  duty  of  the  citizen  ?  Self-control 
of  the  individual  is  necessary  to  any 
wise  action  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
because  the  action  of  a  mass  of  people 
is  almost  always  more  unwise,  more  im- 
petuous, and  more  thoughtless,  than 
would  be  the  action  of  the  individuals 
composing  it.  Without  a  habit  of  self- 
control  among  the  individuals  of  a  com- 
munity, popular  government  becomes  an 
impossibility,  and  therefore  such  self- 
control  becomes  more  than  a  duty. 

The  other  duties  of  a  citizen  are  to 
inform  himself  on  the  merits  of  the 
questions  regarding  which  he  votes,  to 
inform  himself  on  the  means  by  which 
he  may  make  his  citizenship  count  on 
the  right  side  of  public  questions,  to  use 
his  voice  as  well  as  his  ballot,  and  to 
vote  both  at  primary  and  at  regular  elec- 
tions. These  duties  would  seem  to  be 
so  fundamental  and  so  obvious  as  not  to 
require  enumeration.  Yet  how  few  there 
are  upon  whom  the  duties  of  citizenship 
rest  heavily  enough  to  impel  them  to  do 
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these  things.  It  is  the  chief  merit  of 
our  author  that  these  obvious,  yet  slight- 
ly regarded  principles,  are  stated  clearly 
and  forcibly. 

A  few  quotations  will  illustrate  this 
feature  of  the  book.  "  A  man  is  at  the 
ballot  box,  as  he  is  in  the  jury  box,  in  a 
public,  not  a  private  capacity.  In  neither 
case  is  he  at  liberty  to  arbitrarily  use  his 
voice  for  personal  ends"  (p.  45).  "A 
political  party  is  not  the  government  " 
(p.  59).  "  A  party  platform  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  principles  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  the  party  exists  "  (p.  96). 

The  true  nature  and  function  of  the 
political  party  have  been  obscured  in  the 
minds  of  many  by  familiarity  with  its 
existence.  It  is  necessary  that  popular 
government  should  be  carried  on  through 
political  parties,  but  this  does  not  by  any 
means  imply  that  the  existence  of  any 
one  party  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  government.  By  a  confusion  of 
the  party  with  the  government,  and  by 
a  false  analogy  with  military  organiza- 
tions, a  number  of  fallacies  have  gained 
force  in  this  country,  until  the  political 
party  seems  at  times  almost  to  threaten 
the  permanence  of  our  institutions.  The 
true  function  of  the  party,  as  a  simple 
instrument  to  enforce  certain  views  of 
governmental  policy,  has  been  in  many 
cases  lost  sight  of.  The  duty  of  the 
citizen  to  his  country  is  higher  than  any 
duty  to  his  party,  and  sometimes  it  re- 
quires that  he  should  break  with  his 
party,  and  act  with  the  opposition.  New 
political  questions  are  continually  aris- 
ing, and  the  genius  of  the  political  party 
is  essentially  conservative  ;  it  recoils 
from  the  necessity  of  taking  a  positive 
position  on  these  questions.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  duty  of  the  cit- 
izen is  to  endeavor  to  force  one  or  the 
other  of  the  dominant  parties  to  endorse 
the  views  which  he  favors,  and  to  act 
with  the  party  more  nearly  expressing 
those  views.  It  may  even  be  necessary 
to  act  with  a  third  party,  as  the  Repub- 
licans found  it  necessary  to  do  when 
that  party  was  in  its  infancy. 


Another  fallacy  is  the  idea  of  claims 
on  a  party,  or  obligation  by  the  party, 
for  favors  shown.  A  man  presumably 
acts  with  a  party  because  he  considers 
the  success  of  that  party  favorable  to 
good  government ;  not  because  he  ex- 
pects any  personal  return.  To  advance 
a  claim  for  party  support  in  return  for 
party  work  done,  is  therefore  an  admis- 
sion that  the  service  was  performed  with 
an  improper  motive,  and  is  further  a 
proof  of  unworthiness  for  the  position 
to  which  he  aspires.  The  converse  is 
equally  true.  A  party  owes  nothing  to 
a  citizen  for  the  work  he  has  performed. 
Fitness  should  be  the  only  test  of  a  can- 
didate for  office.  In  this  connection, 
there  is  great  force  in  the  author's  re- 
mark :  "  It  will  be  in  vain  for  the  people 
to  call  on  officials  thus  created  for  civil 
service  reform.  It  will  be  time  to  expect 
definite  results  in  this  splendid  agita- 
tion when  the  people  themselves  prac-* 
tice  a  little  civil  service  reform.  There 
is  but  one  remedy.  Stop  paying  party 
debts  "  (p.  65). 

The  absurdity  of  the  action  of  politi- 
cal parties  in  adopting  platforms  endors- 
ing in  indefinite  terms  views  on  every 
possible  public  question,  for  the  sake  of 
conciliating  this  or  that  "  vote,"  is  mer- 
cilessly exposed.  The  remark  of  an  old 
Ohio  politician  is  very  much  to  the 
point :  "  Did  you  ever  notice  how  the 
party  which  controls  our  legislature  one 
year  is  sure  to  lose  the  State  the  next  ? 
The  reason  is  evident.  $0  many  prom- 
ises are  made  which  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
that  the  party  which  gets  the  job  of  try- 
ing to  keep  its  promises  is  sure  of  defeat 
in  the  next  election." 

Somewhat  in  the  same  line  is  Mr. 
Storey's  brief  address,  published  in  the 
series  of  Questions  of  the  Day}  There 
is  a  thought,  all  too  unfamiliar,  in  the 
separation  of  political  activity  into  the 
performance  of  a  duty  and  the  following 

1  Politics  as  a  Duty  and  as  a  Career.  By  Moorefield 
Storey.  New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1889.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  & 
Co. 
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of  a  career.  Political  activity  that  does 
not  promise  some  return  in  glory  or  in 
pecuniary  advancement  is  by  no  means 
so  general  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Storey 
dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  such  activ- 
itv,  if  the  permanence  of  popular  institu- 
tions is  to  be  secured,  and  the  necessity 
rests  most  heavily  upon  those  who  are 
to  gain  least  materially.  There  is  al- 
ways an  incentive  for  the  activity  of  the 
self-seeking,  and  this  activity  must  be 
met  by  the  vigilance  of  the  public  spir- 
ited,if  public  life  is  not  to  become  wholly 
corrupt. 

Mr.  Storey  advocates  activity  wholly 
outside  of  party  lines.  The  association 
of  private  citizens  has  already  accom- 
plished many  reforms,  and  reform  is  but 
another  name  for  progress  in  political 
affairs.  Our  history  is  full  of  instances 
of  questions  that  have  been  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  politicians  by  the  activ- 
ity of  private  associations  of  citizens. 
Public  opinion  must  always  be  aroused 
before  the  politicians  can  be  forced  into 
action,  and  this  is  eminently  the  work  of 
individual  association.  We  question 
whether  everybody  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Storey  in  speaking  of  the  battles  for 
civil  service  reform  and  tariff  reform  as 
already  "  half  won,"  however.  The  lat- 
ter seems  just  about  commencing,  and 
the  former  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
having  passed  much  more  than  the  first 
campaign.  It  already  shows  signs  of  the 
relaxation  incident  to  a>  premature  vic- 
tory, and  though  it  will  probably  not  go 
backward,  it  will  be  many  years  before 
It  is  generally  established. 

A  younger  and  much  more  active  re- 
form is  that  for  a  modification  of  the 
election  machinery,  which  shall  secure 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  and  thereby 
prevent  bribery  in  elections.  So  rapid 
has  been  the  advance  of  this  reform  that 
this  pamphlet,1  though  only  about  a  year 
old,  has  already  an  interest  almost  en- 

1  Electoral  Reform,  with  the  Massachusetts  Ballot 
Reform  Act  and  New  York  (Saxton)  Bill.  New  York: 
The  Society  for  Political  Education.     1889. 
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tirely  historical.  The  Massachusetts  law 
was  enacted  only  about  two  years  ago, 
after  what  would  seem  an  inadequate 
amount  of  discussion  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  important  a  reform,  and 
already  fourteen  States  have  followed 
the  lead,  and  have  enacted  laws  more  or 
less  closely  following  the  Massachusetts 
law.  The  abuses  and  corruption  in  po 
litical  life  that  would  be  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  done  away  with  by  the  general 
adoption  of  this  system  are  admirably 
set  forth  in  this  pamphlet,  together  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  workings  of  the 
system,  and  we  should  advise  all  those 
who  believe  with  Mr.  Mills  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  citizen  to  "inform  himself 
on  the  merits  of  the  questions  regarding 
which  he  votes,"  to  devote  the  few  min- 
utes necessary  to  a  perusal  of  this 
pamphlet,  for  we  understand  it  is  to  be 
made  an  issue  in  the  coming  campaign. 
In  this  connection  we  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  best  book  on  the  subject, 
"The  Australian  Ballot  System,"  .by 
^ohn  Henry  Wigmore,  published  in 
Boston. 

The  Liquor  Question  in  Politics-  is 
another  pamphlet  on  a  question  that 
must  be  prominent  in  politics  for  some 
years  to  come.  The  power  of  the  liquor 
influence  in  politics,  and  the  almost  uni- 
versally evil  effect  of  its  activity,  are  too 
familiar  to  need  pointing  out.  Yet  Mr. 
lies  recapitulates  the  chief  points  briefly 
and  forcibly.  The  position  of  the  two 
schools  of  opponents  to  this  influence, — 
the  prohibitionists  and  the  advocates  of 
high  license,  —  is  then  stated,  and  this 
is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  legisla- 
tion already  accomplished.  There  is 
some  comment  on  the  effects  of  the  two 
systems,  but  the  experiments  are  scarce- 
ly old  enough  for  any  definite  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  yet. 

Of  more  permanent  interest,  though 
inspired  by  a  temporary  event,  is  Mr. 
Baker's  discussion  of  the  general  nature 

-  The  Liquor  Question  in   Politics.     By  George  He?. 
New  York.   The  Society  for  Political  Education.    1889. 
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of  our  government.1  There  is  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  events  leading  up  to 
and  influencing  thef  ram ing  and  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  a  general  discussion 
of  the  character  of  the  government  thus 
developed,  and  a  discussion  of  some 
of  the  causes  which  may  endanger  the 
federal  government.  In  such  an  essay 
there  is  necessarily  little  that  is  new, 
but  the  statement  is  clear,  and  the  anal- 
ysis, which  is  the  besetting  sin,  to  the 
popular  mind,  of  such  discussions,  is 
avoided. 

Among  the  dangers  that  may  beset 
the  government,  Mr.  Baker  enumerates 
corruption  in  the  national  head,  corrup- 
tion among  the  people,  and  an  over- 
weening ambition  of  political  and  mili- 
tary leaders.  But  corruption  in  public 
life  can  only  flow  from  corruption  among 
the  people.  If  the  people  are  corrupt, 
dishonest  and  self-seeking  leaders  will 
secure  the  high  places  in  the  state,  and 
thus  the  whole  body  becomes  contamin- 
ated. 

Another  danger,  in  Mr.  Baker's  eyes^ 
is  the  frequency  of  presidential  elec- 
tions. He  would  have  a  six  year's  term, 
and  then  make  the  chief  magistrate  in- 
eligible to  reelection.  Another  evil  to 
be  feared  is  the  possible  perpetuation  of 
the  party  in  power,  through  fraud  and 
corruption.  Such  are  the  dangers  which 
Mr.  Baker  foresees,  and  that  they  are 
potentialities  nobody  can  deny. 

To  turn  now  from  political  action  in 
the  abstract  to  certain  phases  of  politi- 
cal activity,  the  first  book  to  be  noticed 
is  entitled  "  Outlines  of  a  New  Science."2 

The  science  that  Mr.  Donnell  ex- 
pounds can  hardly  be  considered  a  new 
one,  however ;  indeed,  it  can  scarcely 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  science  at 
all.  It  is  rather  a  simple  and  somewhat 
brief  statement  of  the  action  of  certain 

i  The  Federal  Constitution.  An  Essay.  By  John  F. 
Baker.  New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1887. 

2  Outlines  of  a  New  Science.  ByE.  J.  Donnell.  New 
York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1889.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


economic  forces.  Mr.  Donnell  has  been 
an  ardent  and  active  free  trader.  He 
commences  his  lecture  —  for  it  was  first 
delivered  as  a  lecture  before  the  Reform 
Club  —  by  explaining  that  when  the  tar- 
iff question  was  seriously  taken  up  by 
the  two  political  parties  during  the  last 
presidential  campaign,  he  considered 
that  his  active  participation  would  no 
longer  be  needed.  He  thought  that  all 
that  was  needed  was  a  discussion  of  the 
facts  of  the  tariff,  and  that  the  triumph 
of  free  trade  would  necessarily  follow. 
"  But,"  he  says,  "  it  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  something  more  was  required, 
—  that  without  knowledge  of  4he  laws 
that  govern  the  facts,  there  could  be  no 
end  to  the  debate.  It  was  found  that 
facts  could  be  manufactured  to  order. 
This  industry  is  now  more  flourishing 
than  any  other  in  the  country. 

It  is  to  this  task  that  he  now  devotes 
himself ;  the  work  of  construction  ac- 
cording to  a  complete  plan  of  the  mate- 
rials that  have  been  accumulated.  Ac- 
cording to  his  views,  social  science  must 
be  based  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind ;  he  would  therefore  call  it 
the  science  of  man.  The  "economic 
man"  of  the  older  political  economy 
finds  no  place  in  his  system.  Man,  if 
isolated,  could  not  rise  much  above  the 
four-footed  beasts,  but  when  contact 
takes  place,  progress  begins  ;  when  that 
contact  takes  place  in  antagonism,  men- 
tal development's  most  rapid.  But  this 
development  is  never  permanent  unless 
it  is  supplemented  and  superseded  by 
friendly  exchange  of  services.  All 
wealth  —  surplus  value  —  is  the  fruit  of 
commercial  exchanges ;  when  commer- 
cial exchanges  are  most  vigorous  and 
active,  and  their  sphere  of  activity  most 
extended,  they  communicate  health  and 
vigor  to  all  departments  of  productive 
industry.  The  primary  cause  of  all  ex- 
pansions and  contractions  in  commercial 
exchanges  is  mental,  all  other  causes  are 
secondary ;  it  is  what  is  familiarly  known 
as  action  and  reaction,  which  is  univer- 
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sal,  and  as  .active  in  mind  as  in  matter. 
This  is  a  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Donnell's 
"new  science,"  and  though  the  princi- 
ples are  expressed  more  concisely  and  in 
many  cases  more  forcibly  than  is  usual, 
it  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  newer  school  of 
political  economy  which  treats  its  sub- 
ject as  moral,  and  by  the  scientific  rather 
than  the  empirical  method.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  a  systematic  development  of 
the  science  on  these  lines,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter that  there  should  not  be, —  separated 
from  the  confusion  of  details,  the  meth- 
od stands  out  with  more  prominence. 

Incidentally  there  is  a  discussion  of 
the  theory  of  wages,  in  which  Mr. 
Donnell  declares  that  the  law  of  wages 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  localities 
is  the  degree  in  which  labor  is  produc- 
tive. Increase  of  production  per  capita 
is  the  only  possible  way  of  increasing 
the  rate  of  wages.  Protection  simply 
fosters  certain  industries  at  the  expense 
of  others,  and  while  it  may  enable  the 
protected  industries  to  pay  better  wages, 
it  reduces  the  power  of  the  other  indus- 
tries by  so  much,  and  also  by  the  in- 
creased amount  of  the  profits  of  capital 
in  the  fostered  industries.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  more  than  a  general  idea  of 
Mr.  Donnell's  book  in  a  review  like  this. 
The  arguments  of  the  book  are  con- 
densed, the  statement  is  forcible,  and 
the  thoughts  are  interesting  even  to 
those  who  may  not  agjee  with  him. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Donnell's  book  is 
practical ;  its  discussion  is  intentionally 
"  timely."  At  the  other  extreme,  from 
this  point  of  view,  is  Dr.  Cossa's  discus- 
sion of  taxation.1  It  is  purely  analytical, 
and  studiously  avoids  any  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  raising  funds  for  the 
conduct  of  the  government.  This  is  in 
fact  necessary  in  any  general  treatise, 
for  the  best  methods  differ  in  different 

1  Taxation,  its    Principles    and    Methods.      By   Dr. 

Luijji  Cossa.  New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons.     1888.  For   sale  in  San    Francisco  by  Samuel 
Carson  &  C6. 


countries  and  in  the  same  country  at 
different  times.  There  is,  of  COU1 
extensive  description  of  methods  of  tax- 
ation in  European  countries  that  are 
unknown  in  this,  and  in  the  original 
work  there  was' inadequate  reference  to 
the  taxation  of  this  country.  This  lat- 
ter defect  —  the  former  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  defect  —  is  remedied  in  the 
translation,  however,  by  copious  notes, 
and  by  appendices  giving  thetax systems 
of  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  New- 
York  City,  and  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
Pennsylvania  tax  commission. 

The  main  body  of  the  book  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  treating  respectively  of 
preliminary   concepts,    public    expendi- 
tures, public   income,  and  the  relation 
between   public  receipts   and   expendi- 
tures.    The  larger  part  of  the  book  is 
naturally  devoted  to  the  third  division, 
there  being  about  125  pages  in  this  part 
in  a  total  of  180.     The  first  chapter  of 
this  division,  relating  to  the  income  de- 
rived from  public  lands  and  other  prop- 
erty belonging   to   the   State,   has   no 
proper  place  in  a  discussion  of  taxation 
pure  and  simple,  though  it  necessarily 
influences  the  rate  of  taxation  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.     In  the  sense  under  consid- 
eration this  country  has  no  property  of 
this  class,  save  the  services  rendered  in 
carrying  the  mails.     The   public  lands 
bring  in  no  regular  income,  but  only  a 
certain  amount  received  from  their  abso- 
lute sale.     In  some  cities  of  Europe  the 
roadbed  of  street  railways  is  owned  by 
the  municipality  and  leased  to  private 
corporations,  and  this  method  has  been 
suggested  but  not  yet  adopted  here. 

Turning  to  the  general  subject  of  tax- 
ation the  book  then  discusses  the  various 
methods  of  raising  money  by  fees,  costs, 
charges,  direct  taxes  on  personal  and 
real  property  and  on  incomes,  and  indi- 
rect taxes  of  various  kinds.  The  taxation 
of  mortgages,  corporations,  land  values, 
and  consumption  is  discussed  in  notes, 
as  questions  of  particular  importance  in 
this  country.     The  treatise  is  intended 
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primarily  for  use  in  the  school-room  or 
college,  but  is  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader. 

From  the  discussion  of  taxation  in  its 
general  aspect  to  the  discussion  of  the 
tariff  as  a  special  method  of  taxation  is 
a  natural  transition.  Professor  Taussig's 
book  *  opens  with  an  investigation  of 
three  selected  industries,  carrying  the 
investigation  roughly  to  1840.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  republic,  the  states- 
men of  the  day  had  too  many  important 
questions  pressing  for  solution  to  be 
able  to  devote  much  attention  to  protec- 
tion. Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufac- 
tures had  but  little  influence  on  legisla- 
tion, and  it  was  not  until  about  twenty 
years  later,  or  in  181 5,  that  the  question 
of  the  protection  of  young  industries 
became  prominent.  In  1808,  a  change 
in  the  industrial  condition  occurred. 
The  wars  in  Europe  had  crippled  man- 
ufactures in  those  countries,  and  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon, 
the  English  orders  in  council,  and  the 
Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Act, 
threw  this  country  on  its  own  resources. 
This  was  followed  by  the  war  of  1812, 
and  thus  for  a  period  of  eight  years 
there  was  a  condition  of  affairs  that  had 
all  the  effect  of  an  almost  prohibitive 
tariff.  The  country  had  been  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture,  but 
during  this  period  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  various  articles  grew 
up  with  a  mushroom  growth.  The  return 
of  peace  exposed  these  manufactures  to 
competition  with  European  producers, 
and  the  effect  was  immediately  felt. 

Decided  growth  of  the  protective 
feeling  appeared  at  this  time,  and  the 
tariff  of  1816  increased  the  duties,  which 
had  before  been  on  a  revenue  basis,  to 
an  average  of  about  twenty  per  cent. 
In  this  increase  there  was  also  a  reve- 
nue element,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  war  debt. 

1  The  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.  By  F.  W. 
Taussig.  New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  1888.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Car- 
son &  Co. 


The  re-establishment  of  *peace  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  bad  crops  in 
Europe;  and  this,  with  an  over-issue  of 
paper  money  in  this  country,  gave  an 
appearance  of  general  prosperity  that 
went  far  to  encourage  speculation.  The 
natural  reaction  came  in  1819,  and  this 
crisis,  with  a  diminution  of  foreign  de- 
mand, gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  pro- 
tective movement.  The  cry  for  a  home 
market,  and  more  prominently  the  de- 
mand for  the  protection  of  infant  indus- 
tries were  most  heard  at  this  time,  and 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  a  continu- 
ous policy  of  protection  prevailed,  with 
steadily  increasing  tariff. 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  protection, 
Prof.  Taussig  takes  three  industries  that 
were  most  persistently  the  subject  of 
protection.  Cotton  manufactures  at- 
tained no  growth  here  until  the  restric- 
tive period,  1808-1816,  compelled  a  de- 
pendence on  the  home  market.  With 
the  return  of  peace,  importation  of  cot- 
ton goods  recommenced.  The  tariff  of 
1816  increased  the  duty  on  these  goods, 
but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
severe  depression  in  the  manufactures  in 
this  country.  This  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  England  had  introduced  the 
power  loom,  while  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  this  country  was  still  conducted 
with  the  hand  loom,  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive method  of  manufacture.  A  few 
years  later  the  power  loom  was  intro- 
duced in  this  country. 

Mr.  Taussig  admits  that  the  duties  on 
cottons  in  the  tariff  of  i8i6maybe  con- 
sidered a  judicious  application  of  the 
principle  of  protection  to  young  indus- 
tries, but  he  claims  that  the  industry 
was  securely  established  before  1824, 
and  that  so  far  as  the  tariff  has  had  any 
effect  since  that  time  it  is  harmful.  His 
limitation  of  protection  he  expresses  as 
follows  : 

"There  are  two  sets  of  conditions  un- 
der which  it  is  supposable  that  advanta- 
ges not  natural  or  inherent  may  be  found 
in  one  country  as  compared  with  anoth 
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er,  under  which  causes  merely  temporary 

and  accidental  may  prevent  the  rise  of 
certain  branches  of  industry  in  the  sec- 
ond count  ry, and  under  which,  therefore, 
there  maybe  room  for  the  application  of 
protection.  These  are,  first,  the  state  of 
things  in  a  new  country  which  is  rapidly 
growing  in  population,  and  in  which,  as 
population  becomes  more  dense,  there  is 
a  natural  change  from  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  extractive  industries  toward  great- 
er attention  to  those  branches  of  produc- 
tion classed  as  manufactures.  .  .  . 
Secondly,  when  great  improvements 
take  place  in  some  of  the  arts  of  produc- 
tion, it  is  possible  that  the  new  process 
may  be  retained  in  the  country  in  which 
they  originate,  and  may  fail  to  be  ap- 
plied in  another  country." 

The  woolen  industry  and  iron  manu- 
facture are  investigated  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  conclusion  that  protec- 
tion has  not  assisted  the  growth  of 
these  industries  in  this  country,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  their  advance  has  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  manufacture. 

The  final  chapters  show  how  the  exist- 
ing tariff  was  first  enacted  as  a  war 
measure,  and  has  since,  through  the 
importunities  of  manufacturers,  been 
increased  until  the  present  rate  of  taxa- 
tion has  been  reached.  He  holds,  finally, 
that  the  present  measure  of  protection 
must  be  decreased,  but  that  the  reduc- 
tion must  be  gradual,  in  order  that  exist- 
ing industries  may  not  be  violently 
disturbed. 

The  change  in  the  condition  of  our 
politics,  by  which  the  tariff  question  has 
been  brought  to  the  front,  has  had  a 
strange  effect  in  reversing  the  attitude 
of  the  public  mind  toward  college  pro- 
fessors, and  those  who  study  economic 
problems  with  that  breadth  of  view 
which  eliminates  individual  elements. 
It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  the  most 
unmeasured  contempt  was  expressed  for 
those  doctrinaires  and  visionaries  who 
attempted  to  study  economic  questions 


outside  of  the  counting  room.  This  has 
been  somewhat  changed,  however,  and 
the  National  Revenues*  will  at  Least 
serve  to  satisfy  popular  curiosity  as  to 

what  the  professors  think  of  the  leading 
question  of  the  day.  Thanks  to  the 
extravagant  pension  legislation  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  and  the 
liberal  appropriations  in  other  directions, 
the  surplus  — which  inspired  most  of  the 
writers  of  this  volume  —  has  practically 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  the 
problem  of  tariff  revision  is  still  with  us, 
and  this  problem  is  discussed  from  every 
possible  point  of  view. 

The  eighteen  papers  comprised  in  the 
volume  are  all  short,  and  there  is  inten- 
tionally no  systematic  development  run- 
ning through  them.  To  attempt  to  give 
any  suggestion  of  the  ideas  of  the  au- 
thors would  therefore  practically  amount 
to  a  republication  of  the  book.  The  titles 
of  the  separate  papers  will,  however, 
give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  discus- 
sion in  which  economists  of  all  shades, 
from  radical  protectionists  to  rabid  free 
traders,  are  represented.  These  titles 
are  as  follows  :  Protective  Tariff  as  a 
question  of  National  Economy,  William 
W.  Folwell ;  Surplus  Financiering,  Hen- 
ry C.  Adams;  Tariff  and  Trusts,  —  In- 
ternal Improvements,  Richard  T.  Ely  ; 
Shall  the  Internal  Revenue  be  Main- 
tained ?  Richmond  M.  Smith  ;  A  De- 
fense of  the  Protective  Policy,  Robert 
Ellis  Thompson  ;  The  Readjustment  of 
the  Revenues,  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  ; 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Protection,  Jesse 
Macy ;  Certainties  of  the  Tariff  Ques- 
tion, John  B.  Clark  ;  Taxation  and  Ap- 
propriation, Woodrow  Wilson  ;  Equality 
in  Taxation  —  Commercial  Union  with 
Canada,  Anson  D.  Morse;  A  General 
View,  Irving  J.  Marratt;  Steamship  Sub- 
sidies as  a  Means  of  Reducing  the  Sur- 
plus, Arthur  T.  Hadley  ;  Protection  and 
American  Agriculture,  Francis  A.  Walk- 
er ;  The  Tariff  and  the  Western  Farmer, 

iThe  National  Revenues.     Edited  by  Albert 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McCluig  &  Co.     1888. 
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James  H.  Canfield ;  Internal  Taxation 
and  a  Revenue  Tariff,  Arthur  Yager  ; 
A  Plan  of  Tariff  Reduction,  Edvyprd  W. 
Bemis ;  Wages  and  the  Tariff,  J.  Law- 
rence Laughlin  ;  The  Scientific  Basis  of 
Tariff  Legislation,  Carrol  D.  Wright. 

Mr.  Philpott's  "Tariff  Chats"1  is 
another  book  inspired  by  the  general 
desire  to  obtain  some  definite  knowledge 
on  the  tariff  question.  Mr.  Philpott  is 
a  radical  free  trader,  and  his  bias  natu- 
rally appears  in  his  "  chats,"  but  the 
style  is  direct  and  incisive,  and  after  a 
perusal  of  the  pages  of  this  brochure, 
nobody  can  answer  that  they  do  not 
understand  at  least  some  of  the  features 
of  the  tariff  issue. 

This  general  cry  of  "don't  under- 
stand" is  the  first  position  that  Mr. 
Philpott  attacks.  He  claims  that  any  tax 
that  is  mysterious,  that  does  not  permit 
the  taxpayer  to  know  just  how  much  he 
is  paying  for  taxes,  is  condemned  im- 
mediately, and  when  this  is  supplement- 
ed by  the  fact  that  whenever  a  reduction 
of  taxes  is.  proposed,  somebody  steps 
forward  and  declares  that  his  business 
will  be  ruined  if  taxes  are  reduced,  the 
condemnation  is  complete.  Our  whole 
protective  system,  he  says,  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  response  to  the  requests  of 
those  engaged  in  the  protected  indus- 
tries, and  this  is  the  only  logical  method 
of  protective  taxation.  The  tariff  must 
be  revised  by  its  friends,  and  its  best 
friends  are  those  who  profit  by  it.  The 
tariff  trusts  are  also  right  if  protection 
is  right,  because  if  you  protect  them 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  high 
wages,  and  the  trust  enables  them  to 
pay  still  higher  wages  the  trusts  are 
even  more  effective  for  good. 

The  protective  arguments,  outside  of 
"  the  patriotic  gush  about  the  disgrace 
of  Americans  buying  abroad  what  they 
can  manufacture  at  home,"  simmers 
down  to  three  propositions  : 

l  Tariff  Chats.  By  Henry  J.  Philpott.  New  York  and 
London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1888.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


1.  Nobody  who  pays  high  wages  can  produce 
cheap  goods.  Hence,  a  tariff  is  needed  to  protect 
American  labor. 

2.  America  pays  the  highest  wages  in  the  world. 
Hence,  it  is  proved  that  the  tariff  does  protect  labor, 
and  makes  wages  high. 

3-  America  also  produces  the  cheapest  manufac- 
tures,—  especially  of  the  protected  classes.  Hence, 
the  tariff,  instead  of  being  a  burden  on  the  farmer, 
or  other  unprotected  consumer,  is  a  relief  to  him, 
and  reduces  his  living  expenses. 

Commenting  on  these  propositions  he 
says  :  "  If  the  tariff  does  make  protect- 
ed goods  dearer  in  this  country,  then  it 
is  a  burden,  and  we  ought  to  see  wheth- 
er it  costs  more  than  it  comes  to.  If  not, 
then  it  is  a  humbug,  and  its  immediate 
and  total  abolition,  which  few  demand, 
could  not  close  a  single  factory,  reduce 
the  wages  of  a  single  workingmah,  or 
throw  him  out  of  a  job."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  refute  the  three  propositions  by 
illustrations  from  different  industries. 
The  little  book,  covering  only  38  pages, 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  statements 
of  the  opposition  to  protection  we  have 
yet  seen. 

This  final  book2  has  been  reserved  to 
the  last,  because,  while  the  others  have 
a  permanent  interest,  this  is  intended 
only  as  a  campaign  document.  It  is  no- 
ticed here,  in  fact,  only  as  an  example  of 
the  dangerous  features  of  the  tariff  liter- 
ature, for  it  is  filled  with  misstatements 
and  contradictions.  For  instance,  the 
first  sentence  is,  "  Nearly  the  entire  cost 
of  every  fabricated  article,  whether  use- 
ful or  ornamental,  is  labor  cost."  Later 
he  gives  the  following  figures  (p.  58) : 
i860.  1880. 

Value  of  manufactures.  .$1,970,000,000   $5,560,000,000 
Wages  paid 400,000,000         990,000,000 

These  figures  show  the  labor  cost  in 
i860  to  have  been  20.3  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar of  a  finished  article,  and  in  1880,  17.6 
cents.  This  is  not  the  entire  cost,  and 
shows  a  falling  off  of  14  per  cent  in  twen- 
ty years. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  pamphlet 

2Wages,  Tariff,  and  Living.  By  E.  A.  Hartshorn. 
New  York  :  American  Protective  Tariff  League.    1888. 
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is  :  "  If  a  well  made  article  sells  for  a  low  {-  s   ( ,            < losi  per  lb.  at 

price,  the  labor  thereon  was  performed  _       „„                                      portofexport 

i                 11                      *.-       >>     -»/  4.1  1859,1860,1861.             Free.             iSc.  to  10.4c. 

for  a  small  compensation.      Yet  he  says  "                   ,  3c.  pei  lbi  and  1 

later  (p.  33),  "Improvements  in  machin-  3"              '  |      5'.  «J  val.     / 

ery,  development  of  skill,  system,  com-    l864 (  ioc  pe^lb^and  I        I4'8°* 

petition,  and  economy,  will   ultimately    lS67)  l86S {   "ioftadva?11    f  «3.4c  to  10.9c. 

overcome  the  augmentation  of  prices,  If  this  is  a  good  illustration,  why  could 
and  even  reduce  them  below  the  lowest  we  not  make  wool  free  in  South  Africa 
point  ever  reached  while  goods  were  sup-  by  increasing  our  duty  to  30  cents  a 
plied  by  foreign  manufacturers."  Here  pound,  or  more?  But  it  is  unprofitable 
are  a  number  of  elements  besides  poor-  to  follow  this  pamphlet  further.  It  has 
ly  paid  labor,  tending  to  the  low  price  only  been  noticed  to  show  the  danger 
of  goods.  of  trusting  to  campaign  documents  for 
The  most  astonishing  audacity  of  this  a  knowledge  of  the  tariff.  The  subject 
pamphlet  appears  on  page  68:  "That  should  be  studied  from  standard  works, 
protective  duties  reduce  prices  abroad,  and  not  when  the  heat  of  the  political 
and  gather  our  revenue  largely  from  struggle  has  biased  the  mind.  There 
foreigners,  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  are  scientific  works  on  both  sides  of  this 
course  of  foreign  markets;  the  Cape  or  question  and  they  should  be  studied  care- 
South  African  wool  market  serving  as  a  fully,  for  it  is  the  question  that  must  be 
good  illustration.  settled  in  the  near  future  in  this  country. 
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The  American  Religious  Leaders  se- 
ries promises  to  afford  a  concise  sketch 
of  the  evolution  of  modern  religious 
thought.  Beginning  with  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, it  has  passed  in  the  second  vol- 
ume to  his  greatest  and  most  dreaded 
opponents,  the  Arminians.  Taking  up 
the  life  of  Fisk,1  the  shifting  of  the  scene 
from  the  old  Calvinistic  ground  is  most 
startling  in  its  effect  upon  the  feelings. 
With  Edwards,  one  felt  that  other  be- 
liefs beside  that  of  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  God  might  be  possible,  but  not 
probable.  And  that  was  the  point  of 
view  of  his  day  and  generation. 

But  the  biographer  of  Wilbur  Fisk  ap- 
proaches his  task  in  the  full  light  of  mod- 

lWUbur  Fisk.  By  George  Prentice,  D.D.  American 
Religious  Leaders.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1890.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson 
&  Co. 


ern  Methodism.  He  is  so  clearly  con- 
vinced of  his  position,  so  unconscious  in 
his  assumption  of  Methodist  doctrines, 
that  one  cannot  but  feel  glad  that  Ed- 
wards's ghost  cannot  return  and  listen 
to  him,  lest  the  shock  should  be  too 
much  for  him. 

People  are  not  fully  alive  to  all  that 
Methodism  accomplished  for  religious 
thought,  and  many  will  be  startled  in 
reading  Mr.  Prentice's  claim  in  this  vol- 
ume, that  to  it  is  due  the  pioneer  steps 
toward  the  return  to  the  earlier  forms 
of  Greek  Christianity.  A  moment's 
thought  will  bring  admission  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  claim.  But  it  is  almost  pa- 
thetic to  see  this  effort  of  a  creed  to 
make  boast  of  being  the  representative 
of  a  tide  of  thought,  which  indeed  it  set 
in  motion,  but  which  long  since  passed 
beyond  it.     The  Methodists  may  indeed 
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be  said  to  have  restored  God  to  the  world 
theologically.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
atonement  and  the  necessity  of  the  vi- 
carious sacrifice,  they  are  as  Latin  as  the 
bluest  Presbyterians. 

Wilbur  Fisk  represents  the  best  phases 
of  Methodist  thought.  He  was  a  man 
of  more  than  usual  ability,  and  has  been 
a  powerful  factor  in  determining  the 
drift  of  thought  within  his  creed ;  es- 
pecially on  the  side  of  education  was  his 
influence  for  good.  He  never,  however, 
rose  entirely  above  the  narrowness  that 
fears  knowledge  as  a  danger  to  religion, 
and  in  both  academy  and  college  dispar- 
aged Jhe  secular  as  compared  with  the 
religious  side  of  education.  Much  space 
is  given  to  a  statement  of  Fisk's  position 
on  the  slavery  question,  but  the  results 
are  not  so  clear  and  satisfactory  as  one 
would  like.  Much  more  pleasant,  how- 
ever, is  the  perusal  of  his  temperance 
record  ;  for  if  he  had  done  no  other  good 
work,  the  average  man  would  feel  that 
for  this  alone  he  had  honestly  earned 
salvation. 

Doctor  Muhlenberg1  belonged  to  the 
practical  order  of  Christians.  He  was 
not  a  great  theologian, —  was  not  even  a 
bishop  of  his  church.  There  was  in  him, 
however,  a  shrewdness  of  common  sense 
coupled  with  rare  intuition  and  tact, 
which  lifted  him  above  the  dead  level  of 
formalism,  and  made  him  a  prophet  of 
his  creed.  Twenty  years  before  his  col- 
leagues in  Episcopacy  cleared  the  scales 
from  their  eyes,  his  voice  went  crying 
in  the  wilderness  for  those  reforms  in 
church  practice,  the  loosening  and  wid- 
ening of  the  bonds  of  church  restriction, 
which  now  have  reached  the  sanction  of 
the  house  of  bishops  and  become  the  or- 
thodox acceptances  of  the  faith.  He  was 
above  all  a  practical  man  ;  and  further- 
more, when  once  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  a  thing  should  be  done,  he  had  the 
faculty  of  making  it  go.    During  his  life, 

*Dr.  Muhlenberg.  By  William  Wilberforce  Newton, 
D.D.  American  Religious  Leaders.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  1890.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


he  worked  so  quietly  that  few  felt  the 
importance  and  the  epoch-making  qual- 
ity of  his  force ;  but  looking  back  at  him, 
and  realizing  how  wide- reaching  his  gen- 
ius was,  how  many  practical  charities 
and  church  reforms  owe  their  inception 
to  his  quiet  leaven,  one  is  more  and  more 
impressed  with  his  breadth,  and  easily 
comes  to  accord  him  rank  as  one  of  the 
great  religious  leaders  of  his  day.  The 
biographer  has  not  made  as  connected 
or  as  logical  a  book  as  the  other  two  au- 
thors in  this  series  have  done,  and  the 
style  has  so  clear  a  "  tang  "  of  pulpit  that 
one  does  not  need  to  turn  to  the  title 
page  to  discover  the  writer's  cloth. 

Another  important  religious  biogra- 
phy is  Farrar's  Lives  of  the  Fathers.11  It 
is  a  presentation  of  the  history  of  the 
early  church  through  the  biographies  of 
those  who  lived  it.  The  names  of  Ire- 
naeus,  Clement,  Origen,  Augustine,  and 
the  rest,  are  familiar  household  words. 
But  aside  from  those  whose  doctrines 
met  the  sanctions  *of  Latin  orthodoxy, 
few  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  re- 
membered further  than  as  a  name.  Can- 
on Farrar  has  breathed  life  into  these 
dead  shadows ;  he  has  woven  together 
the  authentic  bits  of  history,  the  descrip- 
tive and  anecdotal  sides  of  their  charac- 
ters, and  invested  the  old  martyrs  and 
priests  with  a  purely  human  interest. 
Both  clergy  and  laity  will  read  the  vol- 
umes with  profit.  There  is  no  spirit  of 
dogmatism  in  the  delineation ;  but  the 
conservative  Calvinist  may  find  uneasi- 
ness in  the  evident  bearing  toward  the 
early  Greek  forms  of  religious  thought. 
Such  treatises  as  these  are  especially  val- 
uable as  serious  reading  for  the  young. 
The  child  of  the  present  day  demands 
more  than  the  odor  of  sanctity  in  his 
Sunday  reading.  There  must  be  a  hu- 
man interest  permeating  the  mass  of  re- 
ligious matter  in  his  books,  or  he  will 
turn  aside  from  them  with  no  more  than 
languid  interest.  There  is  much  of  these 

2Lives  of  the  Fathers.     By  Frederick  W.  Farrar.     2 
vols.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1890. 
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volumes  that  will  be  suitable  only  for 
older  reading.  But  the  stories  of  martyr- 
dom and  trial  that  run  through  the  text, 
the  simple  explanations  of  the  religious 
symbolisms,  the  evidences  of  character 
as  displayed  in  action,  will  alL-attract  the 
inquiring  and  hero-worshiping'spirit  of 
the  young.  The  book  is  very  compre- 
hensive in  its  scope,  ranging  from  the 
earliest  churchmen  concerning  whom 
anything  certain  is  known,  down  to  the 
first  of  the  Roman  saints.  Taking  it  all 
in  all,  it  will  well  repay  a  careful  study, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  toward  the  fathers  of 
Christian  thought  what  the  "  Plutarch's 
Lives "  is  toward  the  great  men  of 
heathendom. 

It  is  a  comment  on  human  greatness 
that  so  famous  an  Englishman  as  Lord 
Nelson,1  should  have  been  so  long  with- 
out a  correct  and  adequate  biography. 
Accounts  there  have  been,  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part  so  inaccurate  and 
marred  with  flattery,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  present  volume  will  be  a 
boon  to  those  interested  in  studying  the 
life  of  the  man,  or  the  general  question 
of  the  naval  supremacy  of  England.  The 
book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  "Heroes 
of  the  Nations,"  which  promises  to  be 
as  interesting  and  valuable  as  the  "  Sto- 
ries of  the  Nations,"  of  which  it  is  the 
complement.  Clark  Russell  has  a  pecul- 
iar sympathy  with  all  things  naval,  and 
in  this  case  has  told  his,  story  with  a 
freshness  and  simplicity  which  gives  to 
the  volume  the  rare  quality  of  being  at- 
tractive to  old  and  young  alike.  There 
is  much,  too,  of  statistical  information 
sandwiched  in  with  the  stirring  accounts 
of  battles  and  campaigns.-  The  book  is 
a  model  typographically,  and  is  lavishly 
illustrated  with  excellent  engravings. 

Colonel  Dodge  has  expanded  his 
series  of  lectures  on  Alexander  the 
Great2  into  a  bulky  volume,  which  aims  to 
carry,  on  the  thread  of  Alexander's  life 

Horatio  Nelson.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  Heroes  of 
the  Nations  Series.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1890.     For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Wm.  Doxey. 


and  achievements,  the  history  of  war 
from  the  earliest  times  to  301  B.C  It  is 
intended  primarily  for  a  text  book  on  the 
origin  and  growth  of  war,  and  therefore 
is  to  be  forgiven  a  certain  repetition  of 
details  which  will  mar  its  interest  for  the 
general  reader.  It  is  so  comprehensive, 
however,  and  presents  such  a  wealth  of 
illustrations  drawn  from  coins,  vases,  por- 
traits, and  other  ancient  sources,  that  one 
good-naturedly  forgives  the  occasional 
tedium  of  the  text.  Particularly  valua- 
ble are  the  series  of  maps  which  illus- 
trate the  detailed  campaigns.  His  esti- 
mate of  Alexander  is  just,  and  not  too 
flattering.  He  pictures  him  as  possess- 
ing the  weaknesses  of  his  age,  but  at 
the  same  time  equipped  with  those  rare 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  have 
always  been  the  mark  of  the  really  great 
soldier.  Quick  in  action,  shrewd  in  judg- 
ment, brave  rather  than  courageous,  he 
found  his  opportunity  and  was  able  to 
profit  by  it. 

One  would  search  a  longtime  before 
finding  so  typical  an  example  of  South- 
ern character  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
memoirs  of  "  Rube "  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi.3 The  same  spirit  that  leads  the 
Southerner  to  struggle  for  "  States' 
rights  "  in  politics,  makes  him  the  stren- 
uous apostle  of  individualism  in  social 
matters.  To  his  code,  social  laws  are 
proper  in  their  way,  and  should  in  gen- 
eral be  observed.  But  in  all  the  more 
delicate  relations  of  life,  there  is  a  va- 
riable quantity  to  be  considered,  which 
the  Southerner  calls  his  "honor."  It  is 
in  this  question  of  personal  honor  that 
he  considers  himself  above  the  law,  and 
to  it  may  be  traced  many  of  the  most 
marked  features  of  Southern  character. 
The  code  by  which  it  is  governed  is  en- 

-Alexander.  By  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge.  Famous 
Captains  Series.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  fl  Co. 
1890,  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  & 
Co. 

3  Recollections  of  Mississippi  and  Mississippians.  By 
Reuben  Davis.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  1889.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Sam- 
uel Carson  &  Co. 
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tirely  an  unwritten  one,  but  generally 
stated  it  amounts  to  this  :  No  man  should 
leave  to  the  law  or  to  another  the  doing 
of  that  which  he  can  do  for  himself.  The 
successful  practice  of  such  a  principle 
implies  many  things.  The  individual 
must  be  educated,  must  be  courteous, 
must  be  considerate  ;  in  fact,  must  in  all 
things  be  eminently  chivalric.  And  in 
point  of  fact,  these  are  truly  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Southern  gentleman. 
He  is  essentially  an  optimist,  and  goes 
through  the  world  with  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve ;  and  no  matter  what  his  reverses, 
carries  to  the  end  an  almost  childlike 
simplicity  and  enjoyment  of  life.  Of 
late  years,  this  ideal  has  become  modi- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  more  prosaic 
Northern  blood.  But  the  Southerners 
of  the  older  school  are  unique  in  this 
regard,  and  their  glance  is  backward 
rather  than  ahead. 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Davis,  "  I  seem  to  dwell 
at  too  much  length  upon  the  generation 
that  has  passed  away,  it  is  because  they 
were  worthy  to  be  held  in  remembrance 
for  their  virtues  and  high  qualities,  and 
because  there  are  few  now  living  who 
knew  them  well  enough  to  portray  them 
as  they  were.  In  the  general  history  of 
the  nation,  individuals  are  merged  and 
swallowed  up,  and  in  a  little  while  only 
a  vague  tradition  will  remain  of  the 
strong  men  and  noble  women  who 
found  this  country  a  wilderness,  and  left 
it  a  fair  and  smiling  heritage.  It  well 
becomes  those  who  have  received  an  in- 
heritance so  noble  to  treasure  up  sacred- 
ly all  that  can  be  preserved  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  benefactors  ;  and  if  I  can 
rescue  from  oblivion  any  detail  of  their 
lives,  my  task  will  not  have  been  in  vain." 

Much  of  the  book  is  given  therefore 
to  the  chronicle  in  detail  of  the  lives  of 
these  friends.  But  told  with  an  embar- 
rassing wealth  of  adjectives,  a  general 
luridity  of  friendship  that  confuses 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  their 
characters,  these  narratives  fail  to  im- 
press the  reader  as  do  the  simpler  recit- 


als of  the  incentives  to  action  that  in- 
fluenced Mr.  Davis  himself  in  working 
out  his  own  code  of  action. 

The  intense  self  reliance  of  the  man, 
the  personal  courage  that  made  him  fol- 
low his  convictions  of  personal  judg 
ment  in  the  face  of  the  most  disastrous 
odds,  are  not  peculiar  to  him  or  to  his  gen- 
eration. It  is  rather  a  curious  survival 
of  animalistic  race  tendencies,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  presence  of  slavery,  the 
patriarchal  cast  of  family  life,  and  the 
personal  necessity  for  eternal  watchful- 
ness against  uprising  on  the  part  of  the 
negro  population.  His  honor  was  a  race 
reminiscence,  born  in  him  and  active 
from  the  first. 

When  yet  a  mere  boy  he  attended  a 
ball  at  Quincy.  "  Engaged  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  evening,  some  question  arose 
as  to  precedence  of  claim  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  the  ladies.  To  my  great 
surprise,"  he  says,  "  I  was  grossly  insult- 
ed by  the  gentleman  whose  claims  con- 
flicted with-mine.  Justly  outraged,  I  no 
sooner  withdrew  my  adversary  from  the 
presence  of  the  ladies  than  I  challenged 
him  to  defend  him  self,  and  assaulted  him 
with  my  pocket-knife.  In  this  I  was  sus- 
tained by  all  present,  and  the  general 
sentiment  was  that  I  had  done  well  to 
maintain  my  honor  against  the  assault 
of  an  ill-mannered  and  violent  bully. 
This  action  I  have  never  regretted,  hold- 
ing that  a  man  has  a  right  to  defend  his 
honor  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  as- 
sailed. Had  I  submitted  tamely  to  this 
insult,  my  whole  future  career  would 
have  been  blighted  by  it,  and  I  should 
have  lost  all  claim  to  the  respect  and 
good  opinion  of  my  fellow  citizens." 

It  is  interesting,  if  not  instructive,  to 
note  that  this  line  of  conduct,  once  de- 
termined on,  was  followed  to  the  end.  \ 
Patience  or  self-control  never  succeeded 
in  blighting  his  career,  and  he  retained 
to  the  last  the  reverential  homage  of 
his  chivalrous,  if  bloodthirsty,  contem- 
poraries. 

At  this  time  he  was  reading  medicine, 
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but  later  dropped  this  profession  for  the 
more  congenial  one  of  criminal  law.  He 
boasts  of  having  defended  nearly  two 
hundred  cases  of  murder,  and  of  never 
having  lost  a  single  one.  The  feeling  of 
astonishment  at  this  statement  wears 
away,  as  account  follows  account  of  the 
means  employed  in  bringing  about  these 
acquittals.  Mr.  Davis  is  entirely  frank 
as  to  his  methods.  While  well  versed  in 
points  of  law,  it  was  not  on  these  that 
he  depended  for  success.  His  secret 
was  that  he  understood  his  jury.  He 
relates  with  great  glee  how  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  facts  were  hopelessly 
against  his  client,  he  deliberately  picked 
a  personal  quarrel  with  the  judge,  by 
making  an  insulting  motion.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  make  the  judge  fine  him  and 
order  him  into  custody.  This  accom- 
plished, he  spread  out  into  a  fiery  speech 
about  his  duty  to  his  client  being  para- 
mount to  his  personal   interest,  defied 


the  judge,  and  made  a  crafty  appeal  to 
the  manhood  of  the  jury,  whether  under 
the  circumstances  their  honor  would  not 
require  them  to  do  the  same  The  ruse 
succeeded.  Practically,  it  was  the  judge 
who  was  tried  instead  of  the  prisoner, 
and  the  jury,  fired  by  the  appeal  to  their 
chivalry,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely  of  methods  equally  shady. 
The  whole  volume  is  a  remarkable  mix- 
ture of  the  highest  and  lowest  motives. 
To  the  student  of  political  methods,  it 
will  be  found  rich  in  facts  concerning 
campaigns  and  elections.  It  is  breezy 
with  stories  of  "  noble  gentlemen  "  and 
"elegant  ladies."  It  gives  a  charming 
picture  of  everyday  life  in  the  older 
South.  And  finally,  it  is  a  book  that  is 
well  worth  reading  by  everybody,  al- 
though it  will  be  laid  down  with  an  un- 
usual variety  of  conflicting  opinions. 


ETC. 


The  journals  of  San  Francisco  are  beginning  to 
say  a  good  deal  of  Professor  Kellogg,  in  connection 
with  the  vacant  presidency  at  Berkeley.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Professor  Kellogg  would  not  thank  any  one 
for  urging  his  name  for  the  office.  No  one  knows 
better  than  he  the  difficulties  connected  with  it ;  to  no 
one  would  these  be  less  obscured  by  ambition  for  its 
dignities.  This  may  well,  however,  be  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  nolo  episcopari  test  is  the  true  one. 
In  any  event,  so  long  as  the  newspapers  have  made 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Kellogg's  name  public, 
and  it  is  known  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  regents, 
it  is  fitting  for  us  to  say  a  few  things  that  fall  clearly 
within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  and  judgment 
about  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
established  practice  of  colleges  of  selecting  presidents 
from  among  their  own  professors.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  wise  and  successful  practice  :  American  col- 
leges have  thriven  under  it,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear 
of  any  single  advantage  that  has  come  to  them  from 


the  recent  notion  that  a  man  must  be  imported  from 
elsewhere.  Certainly  the  institutions  that  have 
shown  most  of  the  spirit  of  change  and  expan- 
sion have  quite  as  often  had  presidents  taken  from 
their  own  faculty  as  otherwise.  Harvard  is  the  con- 
spicuous instance.  It  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
man,  and  his  opportunities  for  study  of  other  institu- 
tions, whether  he  will  keep  the  college  in  ruts.  A 
man  who,  as  student,  tutor,  and  professor,  had  known 
but  one  institution,  would  be  in  so  far  deficient  as 
its  president.  But  professors  are  not  thus  limited 
nowadays.  They  go  abroad,  and  see  the  inside  of 
many  universities,  American  and  European,  some- 
times in  quite  prolonged  sojourns.  In  our  own  uni- 
versity the  leading  proff  ssors  have  had  not  only  this 
opportunity  for  comparison,  but  also  that  afforded  by 
their  own  undergraduate  training  at  Vale.or  Harvard, 
or  Michigan.  This  being  so,  what  better  final  prepar- 
ation for  the  presidency  of  an  institution  can  a  man 
have  than  long  acquaintance,  from  the  inside,  with 
its  needs  ?  Professor  Kellogg,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  one  else  who  could  be  named,  has  the  train- 
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ing  for  the  presidency  given  by  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  university,  joined  with  experience 
of  others.  A  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  first  place,  and 
now  fresh  from  the  German  universities,  he  has  the 
longest  and  completest  familiarity  with  Berkeley  of 
any  man  living.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  University  still  in  its  corps.  He  is  the  senior 
professor  in  fact,  and  the  one  naturally  in  the  line  of 
succession.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  print  to  call  Dr. 
Le  Conte  the  first  professor  elected  to  the  University, 
but  this  is  true  only  by  a  misleading  technicality.  Pro- 
fessor Kellogg  was  re-elected 'to  his  chair,  from  the  Col- 
egeof  California,the  same  day  that  the  Le  Contes  were 
newly  elected,  but  a  little  later.  The  College  of  Cal- 
ifornia was  formally  incorporated  into  the  university 
as  its  nucleus,  and  its  alumni  made  alumni  of  the 
University.  The  faculty,  however,  did  not  hold  over 
without  re-election,  and,  therefore,  by  a  strict  tech- 
nicality Doctor  Le  Conte  is  probably  the  senior  pro- 
fessor ;  but  Professor  Kellogg's  actual  connection 
with  the  institution  is  longer  by  a  whole  decade, — 
he  having  constituted,  with  the  president,  the  original 
faculty  of  the  College  of  California. 

This,  however,  is  a  point  of  historical  rather  than 
practical  interest.  Desirable  as  long  acquaintance 
with  the  University  is  in  a  president,  every  consid- 
eration is  secondary  to  that  of  personal  quality. 
And  in  recognizing  this,  boards  of  trustees  in  whom 
the  business  training  outweighs  the  scholarly  are 
tempted  to  a  grave  mistake,  in  which  the  public  is 
certain  to  back  them.  They  seek,  as  they  would  seek 
for  the  manager  of  a  commercial  business,  an  alert 
and  pushing  man,  of  advertising  instincts  ;  a  "  rus- 
tler," in  fact.  The  older  type  of  college  president 
is  a  quiet  man.  The  theory  is  that  the  "rustler" 
will  exert  himself  to  induce  wealthy  men  to  give 
the  college  endowments ;  will  devise  methods 
of  so  advertising  and  keeping  it  in  print  as  to 
attract  students  ;  will  find  means  to  diffuse  its  in- 
fluence through  the  community.  These  are  good 
things  to  do  :  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  that  the 
man  who  can  do  them  is  also  qualified  for  the  more 
vital  work  of  internal  administration  ;  and^ boards 
of  trustees  are  exceedingly  liable", — as  churches  are 
in  selecting  pastors,  —  to  be  misled  by  overrating 
their  importance  into  selecting  showy  men.  Such 
men  do  not  attract  endowments,  or  students,  or  good 
will,  in  the  long  run,  as  much  as  the  quiet  elder  type, 
who  often  develop  surprising  reserve  power,  which 
had  been  known  only  to  good  observers.  The  first 
requisite  of  a  college  president  is  that  he  should 
have  high  and  thorough  standards  of  scholarship 
and  of  life,  large  and  well-balanced  sympathy  for  all 
lines  of  learning,  and  some  general  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  other  men  in  each.  Next,  he  should  be 
of  just  and  moderate  temper,  disposed  rather  to  pre- 
side than  rule,  receptive  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  willing  to  leave  much  management  to  them  ; 
yet  capable  at  need  of  much  decision,  and  as  hard  to 


sway  as  easy  to  counsel.  He  should  have  \  fine 
personal  tact ;  a  habitual  caution  joined  with  reserve 
courage  for  emergencies ;  a  dignity  of  character  that 
insures  him  the  respect  of  associates  and  students  (a 
much  more  important  matter  than  to  be  what  is  called 
"  popular  "  among  them);  and  a  good  sense  of  order 
and  co-ordination.  In  addition  to  these  things, 
every  quality  that  fits  a  college  president  to  appear 
acceptably  to  the  outside  public,  and  win  its  admira- 
tion and  help  for  the  institution,  is  an  excellent  addi- 
tional equipment  :  but  these  are  essential  and  suffi- 
cient. These  are  certainly  Professor  Kellogg's 
qualities.  But  he  possesses  also  in  a  far  higher  de- 
gree than  many,  even  of  the  alumni  of  the  institu- 
tion, realize,  the  power  of  relating  himself  and  the 
University  well  to  the  public.  His  knowledge  of  the 
public  schools,  interest  in  them,  and  influence  among 
their  teachers,  is  exceptional  ;  the  respect  for  him  and 
his  opinions  among  the  religious  denominations  ex- 
ceeds that  felt  for  any  one  else  in  the  faculty,  and 
has  been  a  chief  factor  in  holding  them  only  semi-hos- 
tile to  the  non-religious  organization  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  he  is  an  excellent  and  persuasive  public  speaker. 
We  might  say  more,  but  that  these  notes  are  meant 
only  for  the  briefest  comment  on  the  newspaper  men- 
tion of  Professor  Kellogg's  name.  We  need  not  say 
that  the  decision  of  the  regents  is  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  importance.  Every  one  must  recognize  that 
the  changes  in  the  presidency  cannot  be  permitted 
to  go  on  much  longer.  The  qualities  of  the  men 
likely  to  be  sought  by  the  regents  for  the  place  are, 
perhaps  of  even  more  serious  interest  now  than  at 
any  former  occasion.  There  may  be  several  men  in 
the  country  as  competent  as  Professor  Kellogg,  and 
attainable  :  but  so  rare  are  the  qualities  necessary 
that  this  is  highly  improbable. 

Some  Chance  Acquaintances. 

He  sits  in  the  rain  and  looks  at  me, 
And  wonders  if  I  am  as  wretched  as  he, 
As  under  the  cypress  bough  he  mopes, 
A  picture  of  woe  and  deserted  hopes  ; 
But  he  shakes  himself,  in  a  sorrowful  way, 
And  nods,  and  is  gone — poor  old  bluejay  ! 

Looking  out  from  the  window  of  a  sick-room,  where 
few  visitorscome  to  break  the  long  solitude,  it  is  real- 
ly possible  to  feel  a  sort  of  fellowship  with  the  winged 
creatures  that  occasionally  look  in  at  you,  and  for 
this  particular  member  of  his  detested,  vagabond  tribe 
I  felt  a  satisfying  sort  of  companionship  in  misery. 
You  may  say  the  bluejay  is  a  thief,  and  a  well-dressed 
bully,  and  all  that ;  but  still  he  has  some  good  quali- 
ties. We  ought  not  to  be  hard  on  the  poor  fellow 
if  he  has  gone  wrong.  The  jay  is  my  friend  now, 
and  I  shall  defend  him  just  as  far  as  I  can  ;  if  for  no 
other  reason  because  almost  everybody  is  his  foe.  The 
birds  all  think  him  a  wretch,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
let  him  know  it,  and  down  toward  the  Florida  Coast 
the  Indians  say  you  can  never  find  a  jaybird  on  a 
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Friday.  It  is  because  he  must  then  carry  a  stick 
to  the  devil.  Not  satisfied  with  traducing  the  poor 
bird's  character,  people  most  unkindly  criticise  his 
voice.  It  is  not  musical,  that  must  be  admitted, 
and  yet  its  harsh  scream  serves  to  make  the  liquid 
notes  of  the  warblers  and  finches  so  much  the  sweet- 
er—  and  how  it  brings  back  old  memories  of  the 
woods! 

I  have  a  quaint  friend  who  sleeps  under  my  win- 
dow. He  is  what  the  young  nest  hunter  calls  a 
"cat-bird,"  (for  the  critical  reader,  Pipilo  maculatus 
mcgalonyx) ,  and  although  he  does  n't  let  me  see  him 
often,  his  voice  is  heard  there  in  the  cypress  tree 
every  morning. 

He  only  sleeps  there,  for  I  am  sure  the  tangle  of 
wild  blackberry  vines  and  roses  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house  furnishes  a  much  better  hiding  place  for  a 
nest.  He  is  an  early  riser  ;  sometimes  I  hear  his 
well-known  note  before  daybreak.  One  morning, 
(it  was  Sunday^  I  awoke  very  early,  and  could  n't 
hear  my  cat-bird  singing  anywhere.  I  really  be- 
lieve he  knew  what  day  it  was,  and  —  overslept  him- 
self. 

The  wandering  naturalist  makes  many  odd  ac- 
quaintances, and  passes  on  with  something  of  regret 
that  he  may  never  see  them  again  ;  but  their  photo- 
graphs are  safely  kept  in  his  memory, — cheerful 
pictures  which  the  film  of  Time  will  not  soon  obscure. 
I  think  of  my  bits  of  experience  in  nature  as  posses- 
sions ;  treasures  which  money  cannot  buy  ;  and  in  a 
certain  sense  they  are  unique.  When  hunting  for 
deer,  far  up  in  wooded  Mendocino,  many  were  the 
feathered  acquaintances  we  found  in  our  sylvan 
camp.  There  I  met  for  the  first  time  the  beautiful 
and  rare  Townsend's  warbler.  It  had  flown  from 
near  our  spring,  probably  from  its  nest  on  the  ground, 
and  I  watched  intently  for  its  return,  hoping  to  dis- 
cover the  hiding  place  of  its  eggs  or  young.  I  flat- 
tered myself  I  was  well  out  of  sight,  but  the  bird's 
cunning  proved  too  much  for  me.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments she  flew  rapidly  past,  and  then  almost  imme- 
diately back  again  to  the  twig  where  I  first  observed 
her.  Here  her  bright  little  eyes  soon  found  me  out, 
and  my  little  scheme  was  spoiled.  I  was  delegated 
to  get  the  table-cloth  for  lunch  one  day  (we  had  a 
clean  one  every  time,  as  ferns  were  plentiful),  and 
while  I  was  thus  engaged,  an  Oregon  towhee  flew 
toward  me,  and  then  back  in  confusion  to  a  pine 
branch,  where  the  pretty  fellow  looked  much  put 
out.  Going  off  a  little  distance  I  watched  him,  and 
presently  he  disappeared  in  the  thick  ferns.  On  go- 
ing to  the  spot,  I  discovered  his  secret  ;  his  cozy  nest 
was  hidden  there,  not  ten  feet  from  our  bed.  When 
we  broke  camp  there  were  two  brown-spotted  eggs 
in  it. 

At  night  time,  as  we  lay  watching  the  stars  through 


the  dark  pines,  we  would  hear  the  wild  game  moving 
cautiously  through  the  brush,  and  ever  at  short,  reg- 
ular intervals  the  loud,  booming  note  of  some  strange 
owl.  The  old  hunter  with  us  said  it  was  a  little  red 
fellow  who,  usually  kept  out  of  sight  in  some  tree- 
hollow.  To  my  great  regret  we  staged  back  to  civ- 
lization  without  having  seen  him. 

Some  queer  stories  are  told  about  owls,  and  entre 
nous,  it  is  safe  not  to  believe  the  most  of  them.  Tht 
station  agent  at  Sargent's  keeps  some  chickens, 
which  roost  in  trees  by  the  river.  This  man  is  firmly 
convinced  of  the  total  depravity  of  our  chicken-steal- 
ing western,  horned  owl,  and  declares  that  the  inno- 
cent barn  owl  comes  and  sucks  his  pigeons'  eggs. 
One  night,  he  seriously  relates,  he  was  gazing  at  a 
branch  where  two  old  hens  were  accustomed  to  roost, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  a  third  dark  object.  Inves- 
tigating closer,  he  saw  it  was  a  big  "  horn  owl," 
sitting  in  between,  hudging  and  shoving  one  old 
hen  to  get  her  off  the  limb. 

Mr.  Goodhue,  who  formerly  kept  the  Club  House 
there,  once  had  one  of  ],hese  great  owls  in  captivity 
Its  ghostly  relatives  for  miles  around  would  come 
on  dark  nights  to  visit  it.  As  Mr.  Goodhue  was  often 
alone,  their  weird  hootings  proved  not  altogether 
pleasant.  Many  a  time  he  would  hear  them  hoarse- 
ly calling,    "  Hoo  !  Goodhue,  you  !  hoo,  hoo  !  " 

To  the  lover  of  birds  there  is  no  loneliness  in 
travel,  for  always  he  is  with  friends.  I  remember 
how  pleased  I  was  when  wandering  about  in  the 
snow  one  June  day,  at  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  to 
espy  a  red-shafted  flicker,  so  common  down  in  the 
valleys.  I  had  rapped  on  an  old  dead  stump,  where 
at  a  safe  height  a  hole  was  bored,  and  SeTxor  Car- 
pentero  stuck  his  head  out  enquiringly,  and  then  with 
an  alarmed  scream  flew  to  a  neighboring  tree.  He 
watched  me  anxiously  until  I  went  away  from  his 
pocket  of  a  house  in  the  old  stump.  If  he  had  not 
been  so  precipitate  in  that  familiar  undulating  flight 
of  his  I  think  I  should  have  asked  him  if  he  wasn't 
lost. 

Did  the  reader  ever  try  to  deceive  a  bird  by  imi- 
tating its  note?  If  not,  take  my  advice — don't  try 
it.  Perhaps  others  meet  with  more  success,  but  for 
myself  I  have  entirely  given  over  any  such  little 
diversion.  A  stray  meadow  lark,  one  of  those  yellow- 
breasted  fellows  with  a  black  liver  pad,  flew  to  the 
top  of  a  barn  near  me  one  day,  and  uttered  its  short 
whistle.  I  whistled  also  and  he  answered,  and  we 
kept  up  the  little  conversation  until  I  began  to  im- 
agine I  was  somewhat  of  a  lark  myself  ;  but  alas,  of 
a  sudden  he  executed  a  little,  difficult,  warbling 
song,  and  then  cocked  his  eye  at  me  and  listened, 
I  uttered  no  sound  ;  he  had  me  there. 

H.  R.  Taylor. 

Alameda,  June,  1890. 
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A  New  History  for  Beginners. 

The  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  study 
of  history  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Scudder's  last 
venture  in  this  field.1  The  old  school  history  of  the 
United  States  was  filled  with  the  dates  of  the  early 
explorations,  details  of  the  colonial  wars,  the  battles 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War, 
with  a  brief  space  between,  absurdly  divided  into 
separate  chapters,  one  for  each  administration,  and 
the  whole  fairly  bristling  with  dates.  The  whole 
method  was  one  admirably  adapted  to  give  the 
youthful  student  a  distaste  for  the  subject  that  would 
endure  unimpaired  through  his  entire  school  course. 

The  first  feature  of  Mr.  Scudder's  book  is  his  ar- 
rangement  of  the  history  into  narrative  form.  The 
early  chapters  are  intended  to  give  the  beginner  an 
idea  of  the  connection  and  the  differences  between 
America  of  today  and  of  the  earliest  times.  The 
narrative  then  runs  on  smoothly  through  the  periods 
of  exploration  and  colonization,  avoiding  confusing 
details  and  unnecessary  dates,  through  the  events 
connected  with  the  development  and  declaration  of 
the  independence  of  the  government,  the  beginning 
of  the  controversy  over  slavery  and  the  civil  war,  and 
finally  the  more  recent  events  of  the  history.  In  five 
supplementary  chapters,  a  general  idea  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  government  is  presented.  The 
generalization  is  admirable  throughout  ;  there  is  no 
undue  prominence  given  to  military  events,  though 
there  is  sufficient  emphasis  to  give  them  their  proper 
place,  and  the  political  events  are  given  due  promi- 
nence. There  is  perhaps  too  little  allusion  to  the 
literary,  social,  and  industrial  development  of  the 
people,  but  this  is  excusable  in  so  general  an  out- 
line. A  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  this  book  will 
give  the  beginner  an  admirable  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  this  country. 

A  Sequel  to  the  Doll's  House.2 

Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  is  one  of  the  many  persons 
whom  Ibsen's  Doll's  House  has  moved  by  a  sense  of 
its  incompleteness.  Some  persons  find  this  incom- 
pleteness at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  thinking 
that  much  has  been  left  untold  there  that  should 
have  been  told  ;  but  a  much  larger  number  are  op- 
pressed by  the  gloomy  ending  of  the  play,  and  these 
long  to  carry  it  further  to  some  definite  completion. 
They  would  have  it  end  in  tragic  fashion,  with  the 

i  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States  for  the  Use  of 
Beginners.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder.  New  York  and 
Chicago  :   Taintor  Bros.  &  Co.     1890. 

2  Nora's  Return,  a  sequel  to  The  Doll's  House.  By 
Ednah  D.  Cheney.  Boston  :  1890.  Lee  &  Shepard. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


death  of  the  misguided  woman  or  her  equally  mis- 
guided husband,  or  they  would  have  it  end  in  a  rec- 
onciliation and  mutual  understanding  of  each  other. 

In  the  last  of  these  categories  is  Mrs.  Cheney. 
She  is  dissatisfied  with  Besant's  attempt  to  paint  the 
future  foreshadowed  by  Ibsen,  because  of  its  flippant 
tone.  She  takes  the  matter  very  seriously,  and  sets 
Nora  to  work  among  poor  people  and  hospital  pa- 
tients, to  learn  by  hard  experience  that  the  doll  view 
of  life  is  not  the  true  one,  and  she  causes  Helmar  in 
his  loneliness  and  sorrow  to  learn  the  value  of  a  real 
wife.  In  this  way  she  makes  it  possible  for  a  meet- 
ing brought  about  by  a  cholera  scourge  to  result  in 
the  re-establishment  of  Nora's  home, —  no  longer  the 
Doll's  House. 

Criticism  is  disarmed  before  the  book  by  the  state- 
ment that  its  proceeds  are  for  a  hospital  charity,  and 
also  by  Mrs.  Cheney's  modest  preface,  disclaiming 
any  attempt  to  rival  Ibsen  in  power,  or  to  retain  the 
national  setting  of  the  play.  But  the  book  itself 
should  win  immunity  from  any  ill-natured  criticisms 
on  such  points  by  its  sweetness,  earnestness,  and 
womanliness  of  tone. 

Late  Knickerbocker  Nuggets.3 

This  series  has  reached  the  number  of  twenty- 
eight  volumes,  and  happy  is  the  man  that  has  them 
all  on  his  book-shelf.  The  stock  of  commendatory 
adjectives  has  been  fairly  exhausted  by  the  various  re- 
viewers in  their  efforts  to  describe  the  volumes,  which 
fortunately  are  becoming  well  enough  known,  so  that 
the  name  is  sufficient  description,  and  it  only  remains 
to  make  a  note  of  the  contents  of  new  numbers  as 
they  appear. 

The  Garden,  "  as  considered  in  literature  by  cer- 
tain polite  writers,"  is  a  pleasant  collection  of  essays 
horticultural,  beginning  with  the  two  Plinys,  and 
skipping  to  Lord  Bacon,  thence  following  with  Sir 
William  Temple,  Addison,  Pope,  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  Thomas  Whately,  Goldsmith,  and 
Walpole,  and  ending  with  John  Evelyn.  The  editor 
precedes  the  selections  with  an  introduction,  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  evolution  of  gardening,  and  of  the 
richness  of  material  that  waits  the  hand  of  the  man 
that  undertakes  a  similar  collection  from  nineteenth 
century  writers, —  excluded  by  the  plan  of  the  pres- 
ent volume. 

Mr.  Oxenford's  translation  of  Goethe's  Autobiog- 

3 The  Garden.  Compiled  by  Walter  Howe.  Knick- 
erbocker Nugget  Series:  New  York.  1890.  G.P.Put- 
nam's Sons.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Pierson  & 
Robertson  and  by  William  Doxey. 

The  Boyhood  and  Youth  of  Goethe.  Translated  by 
John  Oxenford.     Vols.  2.     Ibid. 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac.  Edited  by  Paul  Leicester 
Ford.     Ibid. 
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raphy  covers  the  first  eleven  books  of  it,  up  to 
Goethe's  return  from  Strasburg  after  having  taken 
his  degree  and  passed  through  his  love  affair  with 
Frederica.  Goethe's  self-conscious  style  and  painful 
efforts  at  modest  frankness  contrast  strongly  with 
the  other  autobiography  of  this  series,  Franklin's, 
with  its  tru'y  naive  simplicity,  but  it  is  not  less  inter- 
esting to  read  ;  for  if  Goethe  did  have  to  strive  not  to 
let  his  self-appreciation  be  too  evident,  with  such 
gTOUttd  for  his  good  opinions  of  himself  it  would  have 
been  a  needless  self-stultification  not  to  let  it  appear. 
This  selection,  too,  we  welcome  to  the  Knickerbock- 
ers. 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac  is  the  latest  issue,  and 
though  all  the  world  knows  poor  Richard's  sayings  to 
Some  extent,  yet  many  people  will  be  surprised  in 
reading  his  wisdom,  as  it  appears  here  in  its  entirety, 
to  learn  the  extent  of  our  indebtedness  to  him  for 
wise  and  witty  sayings,  — and  also  surprised  at  the 
breadth  of  some  of  the  paragraphs.  Truly  the  world 
does  move,  and  we  with  it  are  carried  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  better  taste  and  cleaner  morals. 

Lawton's  Euripides. 
Mr.  Lawtox  has  done  faithful  work  on  his  trans- 
lation of  Euripides.1  The  Alkestis,  Medea,  and 
Hippolytos,  are  well  chosen  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  genius  of  the  third  great  Greek  playwright. 
Mr.  Lawton's  translation  is  singularly  close  to  the 
original,  being  strictly  literal  for  long  stretches  to- 
gether. It  is  rather  too  literal  for  the  English  to 
flow  smoothly  in  some  places,  and  there  are  lines 
that  are  not  poetry  at  all, —  not  even  metrical  prose. 
Still  these  are  not  so  frequent  as  seriously  to  mar  the 
pleasu're  of  reading.  Mr.  Lawton's*  explanations 
interpolated  in  the  text  are  generally  well  considered, 
and  a  difference  in  type  makes  it  possible  to  read  the 
play  without  the  commentator's  interruptions. 

Two  Stories  of  the  Nations. 

The  disproportion  given  to  the  earlier  volume  of 
this  series  devoted  to  the  history  of  Turkey  is 
emphasized  when  we  read  the  Story  of  the  Corsairs.2 
The  volume  is  extended  beyond  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  and  a  final  chapter  on  the  French  in  Africa 
carries  the  narrative  beyond  the  true  history  of  the 
Corsairs-  There  is  much,  however,  that  is  romantic 
and  interesting  in  the  naval  adventures  of  these 
nations  that  made  piracy  their  principal  occupation, 
and  for  centuries  defied  the  whole  civilized  world. 
While  the  historical  perspective  would  have  been 
secured  more  thoroughly  by  a  division  into  historical 
epochs  rather  than  this  separation  of  the  history,  a 
reading  of  this  volume  in  connection  with  the  earlier 

1  Three  Dramas  of  Euripides.  By  William  Cranston 
Lawton.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

2  The  Story  of  the  fiarbary  Corsairs.  By  Stanley 
Lane- Poole,  with  the  collaboration  of  Lieut.  J.  D.  Jerrold 
Kelley.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1890.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  J.  Dewing  Company. 


volumes  treating  of  the  Saracens,  the  Turks,  and  the 
Moors,  will  give  quite  a  complete  review  of  the 
history  of  this  strange  people,  who  have  surged 
against  the  southern  confines  of  Furopean  civiliza- 
tion from  the  earlier  years  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
still  retain  some  hold  in  southeastern  Europe,  and  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  Their  presence  is  now, 
however,  a  matter  of  sufferance, and  their  histor  y  ma 
be  said  to  have  been  finished. 

The  next  volume  8  treats  of  the  development  of 
another  Asiatic  civilization,  which  promises  to  play 
a  more  important  part  in  the  future  history  of  the 
world.  The  volume  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
development  of  Russia,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
known  legends  to  the  reign  of  the  present  Tsar,  in- 
cluding even  an  account  of  the  nihilistic  plots  against 
his  life,  and  an  allusion  to  the  recent  visit  of  the 
German  Emperor.  In  view  of  the  interest  that  has 
been  aroused  in  Russia  by  recent  publications,  and 
the  translations  of  Russian  literature,  this  volume 
will  probably  have  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  has 
been  accorded  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  series. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  the  chief  defect  of  the  book  — 
considered  in  connection  with  the  object  of  the 
"  Stories  "  —  loses  much  of  its  force.  The  style  in 
which  Mr.  Morfill  tells  his  story  is  too  advanced  to 
secure  the  interest  of  younger  readers.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  Russian  literature,  a  subject  already  quite 
fully  discussed  in  more  elaborate  treatises,  though 
showing  the  discriminating  study  which  the  author 
has  given  to  the  subject. 

The  Lomb  Prize  Essays. 

There  is  no  better  method  of  philanthropic  activ- 
ity than  in  teaching  the  poorer  classes  how  they  may 
live  more  economically  and  preserve  their  health. 
Theoretical  disquisitions,  explaining  with  great  detail 
how  the  poor  may  become  rich  by  a  simple  readjust- 
ment of  the  social  organism,  there  are  without  num- 
ber, but  practical  advice  on  how  to  make  the  most  of 
small  means  is  all  too  scarce.  These  essays  4  are 
intended  to  give  just  such  information,  and  they 
cover  the  ground  very  satisfactorily.  The  first  vol- 
ume contains  four  essays,  the  scope  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  their  titles:  "  Healthy  Homes 
and  Food  for  the  Working  Classes,"  by  Professoi 
Victor  C.  Vaughan  ;  "  The  Sanitary  Conditions  and 
Necessities  of  School  Houses  and  School  Life,"  by 
D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.D.  ;  "  Disinfection  and  Individual 
Prophylaxis  against  Infectious  Diseases,"  by  George 
M.  Sternberg.  M.D.  ;  and  "The  Preventable  Cause? 
of  Disease,  Injury,  and  Death  in  American  Manufac- 
tories," by  George  H.  Ireland.  These  essays  have 
been  published  as  the  result  of  a  competition  for 
prizes  offered  by  Henry  Lomb,  the  prizes  being 
awarded  by  a  board  of  competent  judges. 

SThe  Story  of  Russia.  By  W.  R.  Morfill.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1890.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

4  The  Lomb  Prize  Essays,  Vols.  2.  Rochester,  New 
York  :  The  American  Public  Health  Association.  1889- 
90. 
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The  second  volume  contains 
that  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel  on 
itary  and  Economic  Cooking,"  and  contains  . 
informatioa  of  value  to  the  practical  housekeeper  U 
well  as  to  the  young,  wife  whose  inexperience  leads 
her  to  seek  the  assistance  of  some  such  book. 
Seasickness. 

A  VERY  interesting  book  on  a  very  unpleasant  sub- 
ject is  Dr.  Herman  Partsch's  little  treatise  on  that 
malady  which  attacks  those  who  are  victims  of  mal 
de  mer.1  His  explanation  of  this  unhappy  experi- 
ence is  certainly  plausible,  and  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
cause  must  precede  any  intelligent  effort  at  preven- 
tion, this  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  In  his  analysis  all  motions  of 
the  body  belong  to  one  of  three  classes  :  motions  in 
which  the  person  is  both  mentally  and  physically 
active,  as  in  the  case  of  walking,  where  there  is  bodily 
action  and  mental  activity  in  adjusting  the  bodily 
motion  to  the  environment ;  motions  in  which  the 
mind  is  active,  the  body  passive,  as  in  riding  on 
horseback,  where  there  is  a  mental  adjustment  of  the 
body  to  the  motion  of  the  horse  ;  and  motions  where 
both  mind  and  body  are  passive,  where  owing  to  lack 
of  foreknowledge  of  the  motion  the  mind  cannot  ad- 
just the  body  to  it.  Seasickness  is  the  result  of  this 
third  class  of  motions,  the  non-adjustment  of  the 
body  to  the  motions  causing  a  succession  of  shocks, 
which  in  time  cause  sickness.  In  time,  however,  by 
the  measurement  of  the  eye  and  by  the  tactile  and 
and  kinesthetic  senses  of  whatever  parts  of  the  body 
are  in  contact  with  the  object  whose  motion  is  com- 
municated to  him,  a  person  may  anticipate  the  mo- 
tion, and  thus  by  a  mental  adjustment  to  it,  reduce  the 
motion  to  the  second  class.  This  non-adjustment  to 
the  motion  is  the  primary  cause  of  seasickness,  but 
impure  air  is  a  secondary  cause.  This  exposition  of 
the  cause  is  followed  by  a  classification  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  then  comes  the  methods  of  prevention  and 
treatment.  As  to  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment  we 
can  say  nothing,  but  if  it  is  effective,  and  the  analysis 
of  causes  indicates  that  it  would  be  so,  the  traveling 
public  will  undoubtedly  hail  Dr.  Partsch  as  a  public 
benefactor. 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  California. 

Dr.  Anderson  has  performed  a  valuable  service 
to  this  State  in  the  publication  of  his  account  of  the 
mineral  springs  that  are  found  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  his  explanation  of  their  health- 
giving  properties.  His  book  2  was  first  written  as 
the  prize  essay  of  the  Medical  Society  of  this  State 
last  year,  and  is  now  published  that  the  world  may 
know  something  more  definite  about  the  mineral 
waters  of  California.  There  are  opening  chapters 
describing  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  various  mineral 

i  Seasickness.  By  Dr.  Herman  Partsch.  Boston  : 
J.  G.  Cupples  Co.     1890. 

2  Mineral  Springs  and  'Health  Resorts'of  California. 
By  Winslow  Anderson.  San  Francisco  :  The  Bancroft 
Company. 
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Briefer  Notice. 
To  the  student  there  are  two  libraries  in  California 
of  considerable  interest.  These  are  the  State  libra- 
ry at  Sacramento,  and  the  library  of  the  University 
at  Berkeley.  Other  libraries  in  this  State,  from  the 
class  of  readers  upon  whose  support  they  necessarily 
depend,  are  obl'ge  to  devote  more  or  less  of  their  at- 
tention to  books  that  are  of  passing  interest.  But 
the  object  of  these  two  is  to  furnish  as  complete 
reference  as  possible  for  the  student.  The  catalogues 
of  these  libraries,  recently  published,  will  therefore 
be  welcomed,  for  in  a  reference  library  one  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  catalogue  for  his  knowledge  of 
what  the  library  contains  on  his  subject.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  State  Library  contains  seventy-seven 
thousand  titles,  arranged  according  to  authors.  The 
arrangement  according  to  titles  and  subjects  is 
omitted,  unfortunately,  but  its  inclusion  would  have 
made  the  volume  very  large,  and  it  is  perhaps  reserved 
for  a  second  volume.  Of  the  catalogue  of  the  Uni- 
versity library,  the  first  volume  only  has  been 
printed.  This  volume  contains  a  topical  index  of 
the  volumes  in  the  library,  and  will  prove  of  im- 
mense value  to  all  students.  It  is  not  published  for 
general  distribution  or  sale,  but  will  be  found  in  all 
the  public  libraries  of  California,  and  in  the  larger 

libraries  of  the  Eastern  States. A  book  to  gladden 

the  heart  of  the  housewife  is  Fruits  and  How  to  Use 
Themfi  The  author,  while  collecting  recipes  for 
her  own  use  in  perserving  and  in  preparing  fruit  for 
the  table,  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  though 
there  are  cookery  books  without  number,  there  was 
none  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cooking  and  pre- 
serving of  fruits.  She  therefore,  determined  to  pre- 
pare such  a  book,  and  this  is  the  result. Two 

handsome  little  brochures,*  containing  illustrations 
of  the  old  mission  churches  of  California,  have  been 
issued  by  The  Bancroft  Company,  which  have  an  ar- 
tistic interest,  as  well  as  serving  to  preserve  one  of 
the  fast-vanishing  features  of  the  period  of  Spanish 
domination  in  this  State.  A  short  introductory  text 
gives  some  general  information  about  the  establish- 
ment of  the  missions  in  compact  and  convenient 
form. 

3  Fruits  and  How  to  Use  Them.  By  Mrs.  Hester  M. 
Poole.  New  York:  Fowler  &  Wells  Company.  1890. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

4  The  California  Missions.  San  Francisco  :  The 
Bancroft  Company. 
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THE  BOOM  IN  WESTERN  WASHINGTON. 


The  recent  industrial  growth  in  the 
basin  of  Puget  Sound  has  been  very  re- 
markable, and  no  comprehensive  account 
of  it  and  its  causes  has  yet  appeared  in 
print.  Before  coming  to  the  march  of 
its  railways,  the  flood  of  its  immigration, 
and  the  boom  of  its  towns,  a  few  intro- 
ductory words  may  be  said  about  the 
general  resources  of  this  favored  region. 

Western  Washington  has  facilities  for 
inland  navigation  unequaled  in  any  oth- 
er portion  of  the  globe.  On  the  tide 
waters  tributary  to  the  Strait  of  Fuca  it 
has  1,700  miles  of  shore  line  ;  it  has  300 
miles  of  deep  inlet  with  an  average 
width  not  exceeding  three  miles  ;  it  has 
1,000  square  miles  of  perfectly  secure 
anchorage  ;  it  has  350  square  miles  on 
50  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  35 
miles  long  and  3  wide  ;  and  it  has  all 
this  within  a  length  of  200  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  a  width  of  150  miles 
from  east  to  west. 

It  has  the  largest  known  body  of  tim- 
ber, valuable  for  the  building  of  houses 
and  ships,  and  also  conveniently  acces- 
sible, and  supplied  with  sawmills.  Ship 
carpenters  everywhere  know  that  the 
longest  spars  of  strong  and  elastic  wood 
come  from  Puget  Sound.  There  is  little 
difficulty  in  finding  trees  280  feet  high 
and  8  feet  thick  in  the  trunk.     The  saw- 


mills of  Washington  are  worthy  of  its 
forests  ;  wonders  in  their  magnitude  and 
excellence.  For  half  a  century  to  come 
it  will  continue  to  derive  a  large  revenue 
from  its  timber. 

The  region  has  great  resources  for  the 
fishing  industry.  It  is  near  banks  of 
cod  and  halibut  as  abundant  in  fish  as 
those  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  far 
more  extensive.  Its  inland  waters  are 
rich  with  salmon,  and  its  outer  shores 
are  visited  by  great  shoals  of  herring  and 
oolikon,  and  other  small  fish.  Its  advan- 
tages in  this  respect  are  understood, 
and  the  fishermen  of  Massachusetts  have 
begun  to  migrate  to  this  more  profitable 
field  for  their  enterprise. 

Its  deposits  of  coal  are  the  largest 
and  most  productive  on  the  Pacific  slope 
of  the  United  States.  Last  year  they 
sent  1,100,000  tons  to  California;  and 
they  are  regarded  as  the  sources  of  much 
prospective  wealth.  Iron  ore  is  abun- 
dant, and  is  utilized  in  a  large  furnace. 
Limestone  is  found  in  large  quantities, 
and  is  burned  for  home  consumption. 
Building  stone  of  excellent  quality  and 
color  is  found  in  many  quarries. 

In  agricultural  resources  Western 
Washington  is  not  rich.  Much  of  the 
soil  is  gravelly ;  and  its  fertile  districts 
are  mostly  covered  with  timber  that  can- 
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not  be  cleared  off  for  less  than  $50  an 
acre.  It  will  never  be  prominent  in  the 
yield  of  cereals,  but  it  will  excel  in  its 
fruits,  kitchen  vegetables,  and  dairy 
products.  Its  traffic  will  give  value  to  its 
land. 

The  climate  of  Western  Washington 
resembles  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  has 
a  mean  temperature  of  400  in  January, 
and  650  in  July,  or  nearly  midway  for 
each  of  these  typical  months  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.  It  has 
about  50  inches  of  rain,  and  200  rainy 
and  drizzling  days  in  the  year,  and  ex- 
emption against  rain  can  never  be  cal- 
culated confidently  for  48  hours  in  ad- 
vance. These  are  general  statements, 
but  they  do  not  apply  to  all  districts 
alike. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  local 
climate,  is  that  the  rainfall  decreases 
from  Olympia,  where  it  is  55  inches,  as 
we  go  northward,  to  Port  Townsend, 
where  it  is  16 ;  and  from  Cape  Flattery, 
where  it  is  100,  as  we  go  eastward,  to 
Whatcom,  where  it  is  24.  Cyclone, 
blizzard,  and  earthquake,  are  unknown, 
and  severe  thunderstorms  very  rare.  In 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  experi- 
ence of  Europe,  we  may  say  that  the 
climate  of  Western  Washington  is  un- 
surpassed for  its  stimulus  to  physical 
and  mental  activity. 

Until  within  the  last  ten  years,  most 
of  the  residents  of  Washington  were 
supported  directly  or  indirectly  by  their 
lumber  mills  or  coal  mines  ;  but  since 
1880  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has 
built  up  an  important  export  trade  for 
the  region  east  of  the  Cascades.  That 
trade  must  grow,  and  so  potent  is  the 
anticipation  of  the  increase,  that  three 
great  transcontinental  railway  corpora- 
tions are  now  advancing  to  compete  with 
the  Northern  Pacific. 

These  competitors  are :  the  Union 
Pacific,  which  is  building  from  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Columbia  near 
Portland,  to  Seattle,  by  way  of  Olympia 
and  Tacoma;the  Canadian  Pacific,  which 


is  sending  out  a  branch  in  a  southwest- 
ward  direction,  to  connect  with  an 
American  line  from  Whatcom  ;  and  the 
Great  Northern,  which  is  laying  tracks 
westward  from  Montana  and  eastward 
from  Puget  Sound. 

The  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  to 
Whatcom  is  to  be  only  35  miles  long, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Union  Pacific 
to  Seattle  not  more  than  160  ;  but  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  two  such  important 
channels  of  traffic  shofld  already  be  so 
near  to  the  shores  of  the  miniature  Med- 
iterranean of  Western  America.  The 
Great  Northern  proposes  to  build  more 
than  800  miles  to  complete  its  connec- 
tions with  the  waters  of  Washington. 

In  speaking  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern,  I  have  as  yet  men- 
tioned only  their  main  lines,  but  branch- 
es are  also  in  the  process  of  construction. 
The  Great  Northern,  which  will  cross 
the  Cascades  at  the  Skagit  Pass,  about 
48°  30',  is  building  one  branch  northward 
from  the  Skagit  River  by  way  of  What- 
com to  Vancouver,  the  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific ;  and  another  south- 
ward to  Portland  by  way  of  Seattle. 
Hunt's  road  from  Centralia  to  Gray's 
Harbor,  90  miles  long,  will  almost  inev- 
itably become  a  tributary  of  the  Union 
Pacific  ;  and  the  road  from  Olympia  to 
Port  Townsend,  114  miles,  when  com- 
pleted, will  presumably  be  offered  to  the 
same  company. 

Meantime  the  Northern  Pacific  is  not 
idle.  It  reaches  Puget  Sound  by  its 
main  road  across  the  Cascades,  and  by 
its  branch  from  the  Columbia  River. 
It  has  a  link  from  Tacoma  to  Seattle, 
and  several  coal  roads.  It  is  building- a 
branch  about  120  miles  long  from  Ta- 
coma by  way  of  Olympia  to  Gray's  Har- 
bor ;  and  a  line  about  90  miles  long  from  '. 
Chehalis  to  Shoalwater  Bay.  It  has  also 
recently  obtained  control  of  the  road 
running  20  miles  north  from  Seattle  to 
Snohomish,  and  will  extend  it  by  way  of 
Whatcom  to  the  Canadian  boundary. 

If  we  sum  up  these  figures,  we  find 
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that  the  Northern  Pacific  is  building  275 
miles,  the  Union,  160  miles,  the  Great 
Northern,  250  miles,  and  other  compa- 
nies about  200  miles,  making*  more  than 
900  miles  of  railroad  in  Western  Wash- 
ington, besides  the  600  miles  which  the 
Great  Northern  is  constructing  between 
Montana  and  the  Cascades. 

In  no  part  of  this  region  is  railway 
construction  cheap.  Deep  cuts,  high 
embankments,  bridges  and  culverts,  are 
numerous,  and  everywhere  the  surveys 
and  clearings  are  slow  and  costly.  At 
$25,000  a  mile, — and  that  is  a  moderate 
estimate,  —  the  900  miles  will  cost  $22,- 
500,000  ;  the  Columbia  River  bridge  will 
cost,  according  to  newspaper  report, 
57,000,000 ;  and  the  Skagit  Pass  tunnel 
will  raise  the  total  to  more  than  $30,000,- 
000.  The  work  will  require  at  least 
three  or  four  years  for  completion,  and 
for  so  long  a  time  the  stimulus  of  large 
expenditure  of  Eastern  capital  will  be 
potent. 

While  the  Canadian,  Union,  Northern 
Pacific,  and  Great  Northern  railways 
are  engaged  in  an  unexampled  race  for 
terminal  positions  and  tributary  lines, 
rumor  says  the  Southern  Pacific  is  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  Columbia,  and  se- 
cure an  opening  on  the  Sound.  This, 
however,  is  as  yet  mere  talk. 

To  understand  fully  the  importance 
of  this  rivalry  of  four  transcontinental 
railway  companies  for  the  business  of 
Pug.et  Sound  and  its  adjacent  waters, — 
and  in  this  four  I  do  not  include  the 
Southern  Pacific,  — we  must  remember 
that  San  Francisco,  with  her  unques- 
tioned metropolitan  position  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  our  continent,  with  all  her 
wealth  and  commerce,  with  all  her  stearn 
lines  to* China,  Australia,  Panama,  and 
Honolulu,  with  her  large  passenger  traf- 
fic by  land  and  sea, — we  must  remem- 
ber that  with  the  aid  of  all  these  power- 
ful influences  in  her  favor,  our  city  has 
tried  in  vain  for  nearly  twenty-five  years 
to  obtain  one  competing  railroad  to  the 
Atlantic.     While  she  has  failed  to  get 


one,  Puget  Sound  is  about  to  obtain 
three.  The  main  fact  is  unquestionable, 
and  its  suggestions  are  impressive. 
Why  is  it  that  in  such  enterprises,  de- 
pending for  their  success  on  the  invest- 
ment of  capital,  poor  Washington  should 
triumph  over  rich  California  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  because  Washington  offers 
more  business,  either  now  or  in  the  near 
future.  The  railways  are  not  going  to 
the  Sound  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
that  will  be  maintained  by  the  agricult- 
ure lumbering,  or  fisheries,  of  Western 
Washington.  The  main  attraction  is  the 
seaport  commerce  for  the  entire  basin 
of  the  Columbia  River. 

But  does  not  a  region  as  large  and 
productive  as  that  tributary  of  Puget 
Sound  send  its  commerce  to  our  city  ? 
Why  should  not  as  many  transconti- 
nental roads  be  advancing  now  towards 
our  Bay  as  towards  the  shores  of  Puget 
Sound  ? 

The  responses  to  these  questions  are' 
to  be  found  in  the  conformation  and 
resources  of  the  country  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da or  Cascade  range.  The  basin  of  the 
Columbia,  comprising  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, Idaho,  and  Western  Montana,  long 
tributary  to  Portland,  and  now  tributary 
or  soon  to  become  tributary  to  Puget 
Sound,  is  much  richer  in  general  re- 
sources than  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
and  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico, 
which  may  be  considered  tributary  to 
San  Francisco.  It  has  more  fertile  soil, 
a  moister  climate,  a  larger  population, 
lower  elevations  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  Cascades,  and  a  topography 
more  favorable  to  the  construction  of 
railroads,  especially  on  lines  running  east 
and  west.  In  the  Columbia  it  has  one  of 
the  greatest  rivers  of  the  globe,  flowing 
in  general  course  towards  the  setting 
sun,  draining  extensive  and  fertile  val- 
leys, and  guiding  the  railroad  builders  to 
the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound. 

In  the  region  east  of  California,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  alkaline  deserts, 
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numerous  steep  mountain  ridges  running 
with  the  meridian,  and  a  great  river,  the 
Colorado,  draining  a  valley  of  rocky  des- 
olation, and  for  hundreds  of  miles  "flow- 
ing in  a  canon  that  presents  almost 
unsurmountable  obstacles  to  any  rail- 
way that  would  cross  the  continent. 

Our  State  is  marvelously  blessed  in 
the  combination  of  her  resources  and 
beauties,  but  in  compensation,  much  of 
her  tributary  territory  is  miserably  poor. 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  look  as  if 
they  had  been  impoverished  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enriching  her. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  natural 
superiority  of  the  intermountain  region 
north  of  latitude  420,  that  without  any 
notable  enterprise  or  expenditure  of  their 
own,  the  citizens  of  Western  Washington 
possess  one  transcontinental  railroad,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  in  their  near  vicin- 
ity have  two  others,  the  Canadian  and 
the  Union. 

The  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  to 
terminate  at  Whatcom  runs  through  a 
fertile  district  where  the  local  traffic  will 
be  sufficient  to  pay.  The  Union  Pacific 
is  already  at  Portland,  and  finding  that 
the  Columbia  River  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  its  entrance  cannot  compete 
with  Puget  Sound  for  general  maritime 
commerce,  is  compelled  to  seek  a  sea- 
port on  the  Sound.  Owning  thousands 
of  miles  of  road,  it  must  have  a  terminus 
whence  freight  can  be  sent  to  Europe 
as  cheaply  as  from  Tacoma.  In  short, 
the  Union  Pacific  is  going  to  Puget 
Sound  under  compulsion,  as  the  only 
means  to  avoid  being  underbid  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  on  freights  to  Europe 
and  Asia. 

The  Great  Northern  is  also  going  to 
Puget  Sound  under  compulsion.  It  has 
about  three  thousand  miles  of  road  in 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dako- 
ta, and  Montana.  Its  eastern  terminus 
is  at  Minneapolis,  with  connections  that 
enable  it  to  run  trains  to  Chicago.  Its 
western  end  is  at  Butte,  Montana,  but 
it  can  find  no  proper  terminus  in  the 


west  except  at  some  Pacific  seaport ; 
which  can  be  reached  in  the  least  dis- 
tance and  at  the- least  expense  in  West- 
ern Washington.  The  main  east  and 
west  line  of  the  Great  Northern  from 
Minnesota  to  Butte  runs  for  most  of  the 
distance  near  the  48th  parallel,  and  the 
extension  of  its  course  will  take  it 
through  country  most  of  which  has  no 
railroad  at  present. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  finding  that 
other  roads  are  coming  into  the  vicinity 
of  its  terminus,  is  occupying  routes 
that  will  be  valuable  as  feeders  in  the 
future. 

Thus  we  have  examined  the  influences 
controlling  the  railway  work  in  West- 
ern Washington,  and  we  have  found 
that  they  are  not  the  present  or  pros- 
pective wealth  of  Puget  Sound  in  agri- 
culture, mining,  fisheries,  and  lumber, 
nor  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the 
people  residing  there ;  but  mainly  the 
desire  of  railway  companies  possessing 
transcontinental  railways  in  the  basin- 
of  the  Columbia,  or  north  of  it,  to  reach 
seaports  where  maritime  commerce  can 
be  conducted  at  the  least  expense  on  our 
coast  north  of  San  Francisco. 

Having  considered  the  railroads,  let 
us  glance  at  the  towns.  Of  these,  the 
largest  are  :  Seattle,  with  38,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  Tacoma,  with  35,000 ;  Whatcom 
and  its  suburbs,  with  10,000;  Port  Town- 
send  and  Olympia,  each  with  4,500. 
Out  of  220,000  people  in  Western  Wash- 
ington, 120,000  or  more  reside  in  the 
towns.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  have  not 
increased  much  in  number  since  1880, 
when  there  were  only  75,000  inhabitants 
in  the  whole  Territory. 

It  is  not  probable  than  any  one  city^ 
will  ever  monopolize  the  maritime  com-, 
merce  of  Washington,  as  San  Francisco 
does  that  of  California.  Unlike  the 
southwestern  State,  in  the  northwestern 
the  natural  channels  of  communication 
from  all  parts  of  her  interior  do  not  con- 
centrate at  a  solitary  large  and  deep 
harbor  near  the  middle  of  her  seacoast. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  either  Seattle  or 
Tacoma  will  ever  greatly  surpass  its 
rival  ;  and  perhaps  within  ten  years 
Whatcom  will  be  as  large  as  either  is 
now.  Each  of  these  three  places  has 
independent  resources,  which  will  pro- 
tect it  against  being  swallowed  up  by 
its  rivals.  The  seaports  of  Washington 
may  become  more  populous  in  the  ag- 
gregate than  San  Francisco,  but  no  one 
of  them  promises  to  approach  her  in 
size  within  a  generation  or  two. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Seattle  has 
been  the  most  populous  town,  but  within 
the  last  two  years,  its  superiority  has 
been  seriously  endangered  by  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  Tacoma.  The  contest 
between,  these  two  cities  for  supremacy 
has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures in  the  public  life  of  the  State.  Each 
has  a  deep  harbor,  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate a  great  maritime  commerce  ; 
each  has  productive  coal  mines  and  valua- 
ble forests  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  each  has 
the  support  of  much  capital.  Tacoma 
has  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  the 
lowest  pass  in  the  Cascades,  of  being  ac- 
cessible from  the  east  and  south,  whence 
most  of  the  inland  trade  must  come,  with 
less  expense  ;  and  of  possessing  the  main 
terminus  and  zealous  aid  of  the  only 
transcontinental  railway  that  has  yet 
reached  Puget  Sound.  These  are  very 
important  advantages,  and  if  there  were 
to  be  no  transcontinental  competition, 
would  probably  secure  a  final  triumph 
to  Tacoma. 

But  Seattle  has  the  counterbalancing 
advantage  of  being  more  cheaply  acces- 
sible from  the  sea  (the  towage  on  a  large 
sailing  vessel  being  $50  or  $100  less);  of 
possessing  a  larger  anchorage  ;  and  of 
having  more  flat  upland  near  the  level 
of  the  water.  The  harbors  of  the  rivals 
are  equally  spacious  ;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  area  of  both  is  too  deep. 
A  shipmaster  does  not  like  to  drop  his 
anchor  in  more  than  30  fathoms  (180 
feet)  of  water  ;  but  unfortunately  for  Ta- 
coma, nearly  all  of  her  harbor  is  sixty 


fathoms,  or  360  feet  deep.  Buoys  can 
be  planted  in  such  a  depth  for  ships  to 
fasten  to  ;  but  they  are  inconvenient. 
H  itherto  the  ocean  commerce  of  Tacoma 
has  been  so  limited  that  her  ships  could 
find  places  without  difficulty.  Besides 
spacious  anchorage  ground  in  water  be- 
tween ten  and  thirty  fathoms  deep,  a 
great  seaport  needs  a  large  area  of  land 
flat,  or  nearly  flat,  on  the  water  front  and 
near  the  level  of  the  water.  It  is  one  of 
Tacoma's  great  misfortunes  that  her 
site  rises  in  a  steep  bluff  from  the  water 
to  a  height  of  150  or  200  feet,  necessitat- 
ing a  hauling  up  or  down  so  far  of  all 
freight  transferred  between  ship  and 
car.  From  the  brow  of  the  bluff  to 
water  fifty  fathoms  deep,  the  distance  is 
not  two  hundred  yards,  leaving  little 
space  for  wharves,  warehouses,  water 
front  street,  or  even  for  descending 
roads. 

The  importance  of  this  point  may  be 
appreciated  after  an  examination  of  the 
water  front  and  water  front  business  of 
San  Francisco.  The  wharves  project 
out  into  the  stream  two  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  water  front  line  ;  inside  of 
that  line  a  width  of  one  hundred  yards 
is  needed  for  street,  car  tracks,  ware- 
houses, and  sheds,  belonging  to  the  city 
or  State  ;  and  inside  of  them  many  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  private  property  are 
covered  with  workshops  and  supplies 
for  ships,  with  lumber  yards,  coal  yards, 
and  places  for  storing  grain,  hay,  vege- 
tables,, cordwood,  and  general  merchan- 
dise, all  on  the  level  of  the  wharves,  and 
near  by,  so  that  they  can  be  reached  ex- 
peditiously. The  present  water  front  of 
Tacoma  does  not  possess  one  per  cent 
of  such  low  flat  land  at  the  edge  of  the 
harbor  as  we  have  in  San  Francisco. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Tacoma  Bay 
there  is  some  low  upland  and  shallow 
water,  but  these  belong  to  an  Indian 
reservation,  and  could  not  be  occupied 
for  extensive  commercial  business  with- 
out an  abandonment  of  much  of  the  site 
of  the  present  city. 
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Seattle  has  little  low  land,  but  enough 
to  give  a  decided  advantage  over  Taco- 
ma.  Seattle  hopes  to  become  the  fa- 
vored terminus  of  the  Union  and  Great 
Northern  railways  ;  but  these  hopes  are 
not  secured  by  the  explicit  contracts 
or  promises  of  the  high  railway  authori- 
ties. It  may,  however,  be  set  down  as 
certain  that  Tacoma  is  not  to  have  such 
a  monopoly  of  railway  terminal  business 
on  Puget  Sound  in  1895  as  sne  nas  nad 
since  1888. 

Whatcom  is  as  yet  relatively  small, 
but  she  too  aspires  to  the  first  place.  As 
compared  with  the  larger  cities,  she  has 
a  better  anchorage,  a  better  site,  a  richer 
agricultural  vicinity,  better  timber,  and 
a  climate  in  which  there  is  much  less 
interruption  of  outdoor  work  by  rain. 
Her  harbor  in  Bellingham  Bay  is  as 
spacious  as  that  of  Tacoma  or  Seattle, 
and  throughout  its  area  has  the  best 
depth,  ranging  from  10  to  30  fathoms, 
with  good  holding  ground,  so  sheltered 
that  no  ship  has  ever  dragged  her  an- 
chor. The  harbor  is  as  cheap  and  easy 
of  access  from  the  sea  as  Seattle's,  and 
the  site  includes  hundreds  of  acres  of 
flat  upland  near  the  water  front  and  the 
sea  level.  The  neighboring  forests  are 
the  most  valuable,  and  most  convenient 
in  Washington  on  the  waters  tributary 
to  the  Strait  of  Fuca  ;  and  the  basins 
of  the  Nooksack  and  Skagit  in  the  vi- 
cinity have  the  largest  body  of  fertile 
soil  north  of  the  Columbia  and  west  of 
the  Cascades.  •    • 

As  compared  with  the  cities  farther 
south,  Whatcom  has  the  drawbacks  of 
being  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
lowest  pass  through  the  mountains,  of 
having  no  productive  coal  mines,  though 
it  has  coal  veins  from  which  much  is 
expected,  and  of  lacking  that  invest- 
ment of  capital  and  that  established 
business  which  bring  much  revenue  to 
Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  the  various 
harbors  are  such  that  it  is  very  unsafe 
to  predict  where  the  great  city  of  the 


State  will  be.  Much  depends  upon  rail- 
way influences  which  have  not  yet  taken 
final  shape. 

Whatcom  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  but 
whether  much  of  the  traffic  of  the  main 
line  will  pass  over  this  branch  is  yet  to 
be  determined.  Whatcom  and  Seattle 
make  rival  claims  to  the  terminal  busi- 
ness of  the  Great  Northern  and  of  the 
Union  Pacific  ;  and  each  can  produce  an 
abundance  of  vague  testimony,  but  no 
positive  proof  to  sustain  its  cause.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Whatcom,  I  include  the 
newer  contiguous  towns  of  Sehome  and 
Fairhaven.  The  three  occupy  about 
three  miles  of  water  frontage  on  Belling- 
ham Bay,  and  will  be  consolidated  under 
one  city  government  within  a  year  or 
two. 

Olympia  has  an  excellent  harbor,  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Puget  Sound,  the 
State  capital,  the  junction  of  four  rail- 
ways, and  some  good  agricultural  land 
in  her  vicinity  ;  and  though  these  re- 
sources will  not  secure  to  her  a  leading 
place,  they  will  suffice  to  give  her  a 
steady  growth,  more  satisfactory  than 
the  extravagant  hopes,  combined  with 
serious  dangers,  that  beset  some  of  the 
cities  that  aspire  to  the  terminal  busi- 
ness of  great  railroads. 

I  could  mention  a  number  of  other 
towns ;  but  either  they  do  not  seem 
worthy  of  special  mention  in  such  a  sum- 
mary statement  as  I  am  now  making,  or 
my  knowledge  of  them  is  too  vague  to 
enable  me  to  give  trustworthy  informa- 
tion. And  in  regard  to  those  towns  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  I  must  admit  that 
I  have  given  the  results  of  investigations 
that  have  been  relatively  brief,  and  that 
may  have  left  me  subject  to  erroneotfs 
impressions  on  various  points. 

The  magnitude  of  the  railway  work, 
the  influx  of  people,  and  the  calculations 
of  a  large  traffic  in  the  near  future,  have 
led  to  active  speculations  in  land. 
Enough  town  lots  have  been  laid  off  to 
make  homes  for  five  million  people  ;  and 
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in  several  towns  prices  are  as  high  as  in 
Eastern  cities  ten  times  as  large.  The 
country  generally  is  booming ;  but  the 
real  estate  dealer  will  assure  you  that 
"  there  is  no  boom  in  our  town  ;  nothing 
but  a  healthy  growth."  He  will  admit, 
however,  that  over  in  the  next  town  they 
have  the  boom  bad.  It  is  evident  that 
within  a  year  or  two  there  must  be  a 
partial  collapse,  and  that  thousands  of 
acres  now  laid  off  for  dwellings  and  shops 
must  be  surrendered  to  the  humble  uses 
of  agriculture.  This  collapse  will  hurt 
many  individuals  who  have  been  parted 
with  their  money  injudiciously;  but  the 
general  influence  of  the  boom  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  State.  The  con- 
struction of  steam  railways,  street  car 
lines,  wagon  roads,  water  works,  gas 
works,  and  factories,  the  building  of 
houses,  wharves,  and  bridges,  the  clear- 
ing of  land,  the  planting  of  nurseries  and 
orchards, — all  these  are  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  boom,  and  they  contribute 
much  permanently  to  the  productive 
power  of  the  State.  This  Washington 
boom  will.be  saved  by  its  works,  even  if 
its  faith  should  be  unsound  in  some 
points. 

The  ratio  of  increase  will  not  be  so 
great  in  coming  years  as  it  has  been  in 
the  last  decennial  period.  Between  1880 
and  1890  for  all  Washington  it  was  more 
than  300  per  cent ;  in  Western  Washing- 
ton the  population  rose  from  89,000', 
when  the  territorial  census  was  taken  in 
1889,  to  220,000,  when  the  national  cen- 
sus was  taken  in  1890,  a  gain  of  140  per 
cent  in  one  year.  But  though  the  growth 
in  the  future  will  be  less  relatively  than 
that  in  the  recent  past,  it  will  neverthe- 
less be  rapid  for  half  a  century  to  come. 
The  State  has  many  resources  which 
will  require  a  long  time  for  their  devel- 
opment. Much  of  the  timber  must  be 
cleared  away,  and  the  people  must  be 
educated  for  generations  in  orchard,  gar- 
den, dairy,  fishery,  and  mine,  before 
these  sources  of  public  and  private 
wealth  will  reach  their  highest  produc- 
tiveness. 


However  rapid  the  advance  of  Wash- 
ington or  its  cities  may  be,  it  will  not  in- 
jure California  or  San  Francisco.  As 
the  value  of  property  in  one  ward  of  a 
town  is  helped  by  the  building  of  houses 
in  another  ward,  so  one  State  is  indirect- 
ly enriched  by  the  development  of  an- 
other. England  owes  much  of  her  pres- 
ent wealth  to  the  rapid  growth  and  great 
traffic  of  the  United  States,  as  New 
York  City  is  alike  indebted  to  the  cus- 
tom and  prosperity  of  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, Baltimore,  and  their  tributary  ter- 
ritory. It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
California  that  Nevada  and  much  of 
Arizona  are  poor  in  general  resources. 
We  need  rich  neighbor  States  ;  we 
should  rejoice  in  the  advance  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  All  the  western 
side  of  our  continent  has  a  common  in- 
terest. The  most  rapid  growth  of  the 
northern  coast  will  be  beneficial  to  Cal- 
ifornia. It  will  fill  up  a  region  which, 
by  its  large  area  of  vacant  and  valuable 
land,  has  drawn  desirable  settlers  away 
from  our  State.  It  will  relieve  us  from 
the  competition  of  the  last  extensive 
body  of  fertile  public  land,  possessing  a 
mild  climate,  and  open  to  settlement  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  attract  from 
the  East  many  people  who  will  not  be 
satisfied  in  the  North  and  will  move  to 
the  South.  It  will  contribute  much  to 
develop  the  resources  of  all  parts  of  our 
Coast.  It  will  make  a  greater  demand 
for  those  things  that  we  sell,  and  a 
greater  supply  of  those  that  we  buy.  It 
will  multiply  the  number  and  the  means 
of  those  people  who  will  come  to  our 
State  for  pleasure  and  for  health.  So 
long  as  men  will  wish  to  escape  from 
gloomy  skies,  dripping  clouds,  and 
dreary  winters,  and  so  long  as  they  will 
seek  a  bright  sunshine  and  a  cheerful 
heaven,  and  an  earth  that  blooms  with 
flowers  from  January  to  December,  so 
long  the  rich  people  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  Idaho  and  British  Colum- 
bia, will  enjoy  much  of  their  surplus 
wealth  in  the  genial  climate  of  the  Gold- 


en State. 


John  S.  HittelL 
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THE    "PIOUS  FUND  OF  CALIFORNIA." 


From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  1534,  by  the  expedition  fitted 
out  by  Cortez,  the  colonization  of  that 
country  and  the  conversion  of  its  inhab- 
itants to  the  Catholic  faith  was  a  cher- 
ished object  with  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
Many  expeditions  for  the  purpose  were 
set  on  foot,  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown, 
during  the  century  and  a  half  succeed- 
ing the  discovery  ;  but  though  attended 
with  enormous  expense,  none  of  them 
was  productive  of  the  slightest  result. 
Down  to  the  year  1697,  the  Spanish 
monarchs  had  failed  to  acquire  any  per- 
manent foothold  in  the  vast  territory 
which  they  claimed  under  the  name  of 
California. 

The  success  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  in 
their  missions  on  the  northwestern  fron- 
tier of  Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  induced 
the  Spanish  government  as  early  as  1643 
(when  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  Cal- 
ifornia, under  Admiral  Pedro  Portal  de 
Casanate)  to  invite  that  religious  order 
to  take  charge  of  the  spiritual  adminis- 
tration of  it,  and  the  country  for  which 
it  was  destined  ;  and  they  accepted  the 
charge  :  but  that  expedition,  like  all  its 
predecessors,  failed. 

The  last  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
Crown  was  equipped  in  pursuance  of  a 
royal  cedula  of  December  29,  1679.  It 
was  confided  to  the  command  of  Admi- 
ral Isidro  Otondo,  and  the  spiritual  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  was  again 
entrusted  to  the  Jesuits,  the  celebrated 
Father  Kino  being  appointed  Cosmogra- 
fo  Mayor  of  the  expedition.  .  Various 
circumstances  conspired  to  delay  its  de- 
parture, and  it  only  sailed  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1683.  Many  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  insure  its  success,  but 
after  three  years  of  ineffectual  effort 
and  an  expenditure  of  over  $225,000,  it 
was  also  abandoned  as  a  failure,  and  at 


a  junta  general,  assembled  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Viceroy,  wherein  the  whole  subject  was 
carefully  reviewed,  it  was  determined 
that  "the  reduction  of  California,  by 
the  means  theretofore  relied  on,  was  a 
simple  impossibility,"  and  that  the  only 
mode  of  accomplishing  it  was  to  invite 
the  Jesuits  to  undertake  its  whole 
charge,  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown. 

This  proposition  was  made ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  conduct  of  the 
royal  officers,  civil  and  military,  must 
have  contributed  to  the  previous  fail- 
ures, and  probably  for  that  reason  it 
was  declined  by  the  society,  although 
the  services  of  its  members  as  mission- 
aries were  always  freely  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government. 

Individual  members  of  the  society,how- 
ever,  animated  by  a  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  Calif  ornia,proposed 
to  undertake  the  whole  charge  of  the 
conversion  of  the  country  and  its  reduc- 
tion to  Christianity  and  civilization,  and 
without  expense  to  the  Crown,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  might  themselves  select 
the  civil  and  military  officers  to  be  em- 
ployed. This  plan  was  finally  agreed 
to,  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  1697,  the 
necessary  authority  was  conferred  on 
Fathers  Juan  Maria  Salvatierra  and 
Francisco  Eusebio  Kino,  to  undertake 
the  reduction  of  California,  on  the  ex- 
press conditions  :  1.  That  possession  of 
the  country  was  to  be  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  Crown  ;  and  2.  That  the 
royal  treasury  was  not  to  be  called  on 
for  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise. 

In  anticipation  of  this  result,  Fathers 
Kino  and  Salvatierra  had  already  solici- 
ted and  received  from  various  individ- 
uals and  religious  bodies  voluntary  do- 
nations, contributed  in  aid  of  the  enter- 
prise.    The  funds  thus  collected  were 
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placed  in  their  hands,  in  trust,  to  be  ap-  would  honor  his  drafts,  large  or  small, 
plied  to  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  This  endowment  fund,  commenced  by 
faith  in  California  by  preaching,  the  ad-  the  pious  liberality  of  the  society  and 
ministration  of  the  sacraments  of  the  the  individual  just  named,  was  increased 
Church,  erection  of  church  edifices,  the  by  subsequent  donations.  The  capital 
founding  of  religious  schools,  and  the  was  invested  as  securely  as  possible,  and 
like;  in  a  word,  by  the  institution  of  as  an  income  of  five  hundred  dollars  per 
Catholic  missions  there,  under  the  sys-  annum  was  deemed  necessary  for  each 
tern  so  successfully  pursued  by  the  Jes-  mission,  and  five  per  cent  was  the  then 
uits  in  Paraguay,  Northern  Mexico,  current  rate  on  safe  investments,  a  cap- 
Canada,  India,  and  elsewhere.  ital  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  made  the 

At  a  time  when  California  is  coming  basis  of  each  new  mission  founded, 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefactions  I  suppose  it  soon  became  the  correct 
of  more  modern  philanthropists,  and  we  thing  for  a  wealthy  Mexican  to  found  a 
are  paying  honor  to  the  still  living  and  mission  in  California  ;  and  as  the  found- 
recently  deceased  benefactors  of  our  er  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  having  it 
State,  it  is  not  unfitting  to  give  the  called  by  a  name  of  his  own  selection, 
names  of  the  earliest  and  most  impor-  gentlemen  so  disposed  had  the  satisfac- 
tant  contributors  to  the  fund,  on  which  tion  of  recording  their  preferences.  It 
the  conquest  of  California  and  its  recla-  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  something  that 
mation  from  the  dominion  of  the  savages  my  scientific  friends  would  probably  call 
were  founded.  They  were  Don  Alonzo  a  survival  of  this  notion,  in  modern  fairs 
Davalos,  Conde  de  Miravalles,  and  Don  for  charitable  or  religious  purposes  ; 
Mateo  Fernandez  de  la  Cruz,  Marquez  where  a  sword  is  voted  to  a  favorite 
de  Buena  Vista,  who  gave  one  thousand  soldier,  or  a  walking  cane  to  a  popular 
dollars  each.  By  their  example,  others  clergyman,  a  contribution  of  some  small 
were  induced  to  subscribe,  and,  in  a  sum  constituting  the  title  to  a  vote, 
short  time,  fifteen  thousand  dollars  In  this  way  the  following  missions 
more  were  made  up,  five  thousand  in  were  founded  in  the  peninsula.  I  give 
cash,  and  ten  thousand  in  promises,  the  names  of  the  contributors  and  the 
Don  Pedro  Gil  de  la  Sierpe,  Treasurer  of  dates  of  foundation  opposite  each  : 
Acapulco,  offered  the  use  of  a  galliot  to  No.  date,  name  of  mission.  founder. 
transport  the  missionaries  to  their  des-  i..  1698..  Our  Lady  of  Loretto....D.juanCabaiieroyOzio. 

-•        •■  t    ,1  •<-.        r  li   l  2..  i6q8. -St.  Francis  Xavier D.  Juan  Caballero  y  Ozio. 

tination,  and  the  gift  of  a  small  boat  or  3..17^.  .Santa  Rosalia  [Mulexe]..D.  Nicholas  de  Aneaga. 

launch.       Considering   the  remoteness  4.. 1701.. Los  Dolores Congregation  of  that  Name 

and  isolation  of  the  field,  it  was  deter-  5..I704..Sa„  jos6[commundu]...Mart'Lesdrviiia  Puente. 

mined     tO     establish    a     Separate     Special  6. .  1709.  .N.  S.deOuadaloupe..  ..Marques  de  Villa  Puente. 

fund  or  capital,  the  income  from  which  '"^"J*  ?«"*»»*  concept.  Marques  de  viiia  Puente. 

1  8- .1718- .San  Luis Don  Luis  Velasco. 

should  form  apermanent  endowment  for  9..i7,9.. Santiago Don  Luis  Veiasco. 

the    missionary     church.      Towards   this  io..x7»5--SanIgnacio Padre  Juan  Luyando. 

,  ..  i        r  ii  -i  11  ..1730.  .San  Jo>6  del  Cabo Marques  de  Villa  Puente. 

latter  object  the  first  recorded  contnbu-  i2..I73,..santaRosa Dona  Rosa dc  ia  PeBa. 

tlOIlS  Seem  tO  have  been  by    the  COngre-  i3"i757"Sanl^ciscodeBorja..DuchessofGaiidia, 

gation  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores,        These  sums  of  money  forming  a  con- 

of  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  contribu-  siderable  capital,  held   on   investment, 

ted  $10,000,  and  Don  Juan  Caballero  y  received  by  common  consent  the  name 

Ozio,  who  donated   $20,000  more,  be-  of  "  The  Pious  Fund  of  the  Missions  of 

sides  giving  Father  Salvatierra  the  com-  California,"  or,  more  briefly,  the  "  Pious 

forting  assurance  that  in  any  unforeseen  Fund  of  California. 
emergency  he  might  draw  on   him  for        In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 

whatever  money    he    needed,   and    he  there  was  living  in  Mexico  a  gentleman 
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of  great  wealth  and  large  ideas,  whose 
name  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
Marques  de  Villa  Puente.  His  wife,  the 
Marchioness  de  las  Torres  de  Rado,  was 
also  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  she 
entirely  shared  the  sentiments  of  her 
husband.  He  was  a  patriot  as  well  as  a 
man  of  sincere  and  earnest  piety,  and  as 
he  was  probably  the  most  munificent 
patron  of  the  Pious  Fund,  it  is  fitting 
some  account  should  be  given  of  him. 
I  translate  from  Alegre's  History  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  New  Spain  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  him,  under  the  date  of 
1739- 

The  chronicle  of  events  in  California  for  this  year 
would  be  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  mention  the 
irreparable  loss  which  that  country  sustained,  of  its 
most  distinguished  benefactor,  the  illustrious  Jose  de 
la  Puente,  Pena  y  Castrejon,  Marquis  of  Villa  Puente, 
who  might  indeed  with  propriety  be  termed  the 
fountain  and  treasury  of  kindness  to  our  whole  soci- 
ety and  to  the  Christian  world.  It  may  with  truth 
be  said  of  him,  that  there  was  in  his  day  no  pious 
enterprise  to  which  he  failed  to  contribute,  thanking 
the  Almighty  for  every  opportunity  of  doing  good  to 
the  poor.  It  was  also  specially  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct, in  contributing  to  relieve  their  temporal  wants, 
never  to  forget  the  spiritual  comfort  of  their  souls. 

By  this  means  he  became  in  his  lifetime,  and  re- 
mains to  this  day,  the  apostle  of  many  people  and 
nations,  which  the  establishments  and  missions  found- 
ed by  him  daily  redeem  from  the  darkness  of  infidel- 
ity and  sin.  In  Africa,  besides  remitting  at  various 
times  large  sums  of  money  for  the  ransom  of  Christian 
captives,  he  founded  in  Algiers  a  hospital  under  the 
care  of  the  Franciscan  friars,  for  their  succor  and 
spiritual  comfort.  In  Asia,  at  great  expense,  he 
succeeded  in  alleviating  the  vexatious  annoyances  to 
which,  in  the  kingdoms  of  China  and  Japan,  innu- 
merable Christians  were  continually  subjected  for 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  support  of  mis- 
sionaries and  catechists,  and  the  building  of  churches 
in  those  countries,  he  sent  on  different  occasions  more 
than  $100,000.  In  Macao  he  founded  a  house  or 
cradle  of  mercy  for  the  rescue  of  foundlings,  who, 
according  to  the  barbarous  custom  there  prevailing 
among  the  poor,  are  daily  found  exposed  in  the 
streets.  For  the  same  purpose  of  supporting  minis- 
ters and  catechists  he  remitted  enormous  sums  to  the 
Kingdoms  of  Travancor,  Ternate,  Madure,  and  Cor- 
omandel,  thus  supporting  those  flourishing  churches, 
which  but  for  such  timely  succor  were  in  frequent 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  continued  hos- 
tilities of  those  pagans.  In  the  Philippines  he  founded 
a  presidio  of  Boholan  India  ns,  as  a  protection  against 


the  attacks  of  the  Mohammedans,  which  prevented 
the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Pie  built  in  the  East  Indies 
the  Church  of  Pondicherry,  and  remitted  to  Jerusalem 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  ornament  of  the  holy 
places  and  the  security  of  pious  pilgrims. 

In  America,  besides  continued  daily  alms  to  the 
afflicted  and  poor,  numerous  dowries  bestowed  on 
virtuous  maidens,  chapels  and  pious  works  of  the 
same  nature,  and  others  less  costly,  he  expended 
over  $80,000  in  building  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph 
of  the  barefooted  Franciscan  friars,  at  Tacubaya,  and 
over  $200,000  in  missions,  vessels,  and  other  neces- 
sities of  California.  Pie  founded  in  Pimeria  (Arizona) 
the  two  missions  of  Busonic  and  Sonoydad,  changing 
the  name  of  San  Marcelo,  by  which  the  latter  was 
formerly  known,  to  that  of  San  Miguel,  from  devo- 
tion to  the  latter  saint.  He  contributed  $10,000 
towards  the  founding  of  the  college  of  Caracas,  and 
$10,000  more  to  that  of  Havana,  and  another  $10,- 
000  towards  founding  a  house  of  religious  exercises  in 
Mexico.  The  missions  of  Nayarit  and  Moqui  in  New 
Mexico  were  not  a  little  indebted  for  his  support.  In 
Europe  he  defrayed  the  whole  expenses  of  the  inves- 
tigations preceding  the  beatification  of  the  venerable 
Father  Luis  de  la  Puente  ;  he  rebuilt  and  re-endowed 
the  college  of  Santander  ;  built  and  endowed  the  col- 
lege and  church  of  the  Cave  of  Manresa —  the  scene 
of  the  penance  of  our  Father  St.  Ignatius,  and  the 
cradle  of  the  Society.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
college  of  missionaries  at  the  house  and  castle  of 
Xavier,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  ;  served  his  Maj- 
esty, Philip  V,  with  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  armed  and  maintained  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  in  acknowledgment 
of  which  service  his  Majesty  offered  him  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Mexico,  an  honor  which  he  declined,  pre- 
ferring to  all  other  things  the  tranquillity  of  his  own 
conscience. 

In  his  extreme  old  age  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  House  of  Nazareth,  and  the  city  of  Loretto,  clad 
in  a  garment  of  coai"se  cloth,  and  under  a  vow  not  to 
shave  his  beard  until  he  had  offered  up  his  devotions 
at  that  sacred  place  There  he  made  most  munifi- 
cent offerings  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  Throughout  his 
journey  he  distributed  profuse  alms.  He  went  then 
to  Rome,  and  in  the  College  Jesu  went  through  the 
religious  exercises  of  our  Father,  St.  Ignatius.  He 
returned  to  Spain,  offered  in  Zaragossa  most  costly 
gifts  at  the  church  and  image  del  Pilar,  and  sought 
hospitality  in  our  imperial  college  at  Madrid,  where, 
having  three  days  before  given  away  in  alms  all  the 
rest  of  his  property,  even  down  to  his  cloak,  he 
finally  gave  himself  to  the  Lord,  by  seeking  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Society.  Having  made  his  vows 
with  tenderness  and  devotion,  to  the  edification  of 
the  whole  court,  he  died  on  the  13th  day  of  February, 
1739- 

A  copy  of  the  Marquis's  deeds  of  the 
vast   estates   conveyed  by  him  for  the 
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use  of  the  Pious  Fund  I  have.  As  a 
specimen  of  conveyancing.it  will  aston- 
ish a  lawyer  brought  up  under  modern 
methods,  and  yet  it  is  no  more  prolix 
than  almost  any  modern  marriage  set- 
tlement, such  as  they  are  constantly  ex- 
ecuting today  in  England.  Another 
instance  of  survival,  though  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment  not  of  the  fittest. 

The  next  important  contribution  to 
the  Pious  Fund  after  that  of  the  Marquis 
was,  I  believe,  made  by  the  Duchess  of 
Gandia.  I  have  never  obtained  a  copy 
of  her  will,  but  its  provisions  are  to  be 
inferred  from  the  brief  notice  of  it  in 
Clavigero's  California.  He  said  that 
the  good  lady,  having  heard  an  aged 
domestic,  who  had  served  as  a  soldier  in 
California,  recount  the  sterility  of  that 
country,  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
Indians  there,  the  hardships  and  apos- 
tolic labors  of  the  missionaries,  etc., 
concluded  that  she  could  do  nothing 
more  pleasing  to  God  than  to  devote  a 
portion  of  her  wealth  to  the  support  of 
these  missions  ;  and  she  therefore  di- 
rected in  her  will  that  the  capital  set 
aside  to  provide  annuities  for  her  ser- 
vants should,  as  the  life  estates  fell  in, 
go  to  the  missions  of  California.  He 
adds  that  the  sums  obtained  by  the  mis- 
sions from  this  legacy  had  amounted  in 
1767  to  560,000,  with  as  much  more  to 
come  in  on  the  termination  of  the  re- 
maining life  estates. 

On  May  29th,  1765,  Dona  Josepha 
Paula  de  Arguelles,  a  wealthy  lady  of 
Guadalaxara,  executed  her  will,  by  which 
she  bequeathed,  after  other  provisions, 
one  fourth  of  her  residuary  estate  to  the 
Jesuit  College  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  Guadalaxara,  and  the  other  three 
quarters  to  the  "  Missions  in  China1  and 
Xew  Spain."  She  died  about  a  year' 
and  a  half  thereafter. 

The  Jesuits  at  that  time,  pressed  by 
a  storm  of  obloquy  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, renounced  under  the  will,  and  the 

1  China  was  then  deemed  to  include  the  Philippine 
Islands. 


heirs  of  the  deceased  lady  brought  an 
action  to  have  her  declared  intestate  as 
to  all  her  property,  except  a  trivial  leg- 
acy. By  the  time  the  action  was  tried, 
the  Jesuits,  in  whose  hands  at  the  time 
of  the  making  of  the  will  the  Mexican 
and  Philippine  missions  were,  had  been 
expelled  from  all  the  Spanish  dominions, 
and  all  their  property  seized  by  the 
Crown. 

The  Crown  accordingly  intervened  in 
the  action  just  mentioned,  claiming  on 
behalf  of  the  missions.  The  monarch,  as 
"  Parens  Patrice,"  recognized  the  fidu- 
ciary character  of  the  bequest,  and  as  the 
former  trustee  had  been  put  out  of  exis- 
tence, claimed  to  succeed  to  the  duties 
and  consequent  rights  of  that  position. 
The  litigation  was  long  and  arduous,  and 
went  finally  before  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  on  appeal  from  the  Audeneia 
Real  of  Mexico.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
judgment.  By  it  the  decedent  is  de- 
clared intestate  as  to  the  quarter  of  her 
property  bequeathed  to  the  College,  the 
beneficiaries  having  renounced  as  above 
mentioned  ;  but  as  to  the  three  fourths 
bequeathed  to  the  missions,  the  bequest 
was  sustained,  and  the  money  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  trusts.  One  half  of  these 
three  fourths  was  therefore  aggregated 
to  the  Pious  Fund,  and  the  other  half 
was  devoted  to  missions  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution was  about  §240,000. 

Lhave  not  been  able  to  trace  any  oth- 
er very  large  contributions  to  the  Pious 
Fund,  or  I  would  gladly  chronicle  the 
names  of  the  donors.  There  were  prob- 
ably many  contributions  of  important, 
and  many  more  of  moderate,  amounts. 
The  contributors,  however,  have  fallen 
into  oblivion  like  the  "mute,  inglorious 
Miltons  "  we  have  heard  of. 

To  return  to  the  enterprise  of  Fathers 
Kino  and  Salvatierra,  we  find  associated 
with  them  in  the  projected  conquest 
Fathers  Juan  Ugarte  and  Francisco 
Maria  Piccolo.      The   former  of  these 
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was,  it  seems,  possessed  of  decided  finan- 
cial and  administrative  ability  ;  he  was 
a  most  zealous  missionary,  and  his 
great  stature  and  herculean  personal 
strength  inspired  the  Indians  with  a 
corresponding  respect  for  his  doctrine 
and  preaching.  Another  instance  of 
the  truth  of  the  proverb  —  "  La  raison 
du  plus  fort"  etc.  Some  droll  stories 
are  told  of  him  in  this  connection,  but 
this  is  not  the  place  for  them.  He  was 
not  long  suffered  to  remain  in  personal 
charge  of  a  mission,  but  was  transferred 
to  the  position  of  procurator,  or  financial 
agent  of  the  missionary  establishments, 
at  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  his  finan- 
cial ability  was  exercised  in  the  care,  in- 
vestment and  disbursement  of  the  funds. 
Father  Piccolo  was  a  scion  of  a  noble 
Italian  family,  a  scholarly  man,  and 
master  of  an  elegant  and  perspicuous 
style,  as  his  letters  from  California  — 
some  of  which  are  printed  in  the  "  Col- 
lection des  lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieu- 
ses  "  —  show. 

Father  Kino  was  unable  to  accompa- 
ny his  associates  to  the  scene  of  their 
labors,  and  the  mission  was  commenced 
by  Fathers  Salvatierra  and  Piccolo,  who 
were  subsequently  joined  by  Father 
Ugarte.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  follow  these  heroic  men  in  their 
apostolic  labors.  Father  Salvatierra 
embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yaqui 
River,  in  a  crazy  little  schooner,  and 
after  what  was  deemed  a  short  voyage 
of  nine  days  reached  California.  Land- 
ing in  an  unknown  country,  remote 
from  all  supplies  and  communications, 
the  intrepid  missionary,  accompanied  by 
a  corporal  and  five  men,1  with  three  In- 
dian servants,  deliberately  aimed  at  no 
less  an  object  than  the  spiritual  conquest 

1  Venegas  gives  the  muster-roll  of  the  "armada." 
Their  names  and  additions  were  as  follows:  Don  Luis 
de  Torres  Tortolero,  Commander-in-Chief;  Esteban 
Rodrigues  Lorenzo,  a  Portuguese,  and  afterwards  for 
many  years  Captain  of  the  Presidio  ;  Bartolemeo  de 
Robles  Figueroa,  a  Creole  of  Guadalaxara  ;  Jesus  Cara- 
vana,  a  Maltese  sailor  ;  Nicholas  Marques,  a  Sicilian 
sailor;   and  a  mulatto  named  Juan.    Vol.  II,  p.  17. 


of  the  whole  peninsula  and  the  country 
to  the  north  of  it  up  the  coast  as  far  as 
Cape  Mendocino.  He  was  followed  in 
a  few  weeks  by  Father  Piccolo.  The 
chronicle  of  the  obstacles  they  sur- 
mounted, the  privations,  sufferings,  and 
perils,  to  which  they  and  their  subse- 
quent companions  were  exposed,  and  in 
which  some  of  them  cheerfully  perished, 
and.  of  the  success  they  finally  achieved, 
is  as  full  of  romance,  interest,  and  in- 
struction, as  any  in  the  annals  of  the 
New  World. 

Besides  the  chief  object  of  bringing 
the  native  population  into  the  fold  of 
the  Church,  which  was  ever  kept  stead- 
ily in  view,  the  Jesuit  fathers  never  lost 
sight  of  the  interests  of  learning  and 
science ;  they  faithfully  observed  an  d 
chronicled  all  that  was  of  interest  in 
any  branch  of  human  knowledge,  or 
capable  of  being  usefulto  the  colony  or 
the  mother  country,  rTfls  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  since  the1  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  Lower  California,  yet  to 
this  day  most  of  what  we  know  of  the 
geography,  climate,  physical  peculiari- 
ties, and  natural  history  of  the  peninsu- 
la is  derived  from  the  relations  of  these 
early  missionaries. 

By  kindness  and  instruction  they 
gradually  overcame  the  hostility  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  during  the  seventy 
succeeding  years  gradually  extended 
their  missions  from  Cape  San  Lucas  up 
the  peninsula  to  the  northward,  so  that 
at  the  period  of  their  expulsion  they 
had  established  those  alreadymentioned, 
and  these,  with  that  of  San  Fernando 
de  Villacata,  founded  by  the  Francis- 
cans in  May,  1769,  on  their  march  to 
San  Diego,  were  all  the  missions  of 
Lower  California. 

*"*3\t  this  time  the  interior  of  Upper 
California  was  unexplored,  and  its  east- 
ern and  northern  boundaries  uncertain. 
The  outline  of  the  coast  had  been 
mapped  with  more  or  less  accuracy  by 
naval  exploring  expeditions  fitted  out  by 
the  Crown,  and  by  the  commanders  or 
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pilots  of  the  Philippine  galleons,  which 
on  their  return  voyages  to  Acapulco 
took  a  wide  sweep  to  the  north,  and 
sighted  the  leading  headlands,  from  as 
far  north  as  the  "  Cabo  Blanco  de  San 
Sebastian,"  down  to  Cape  San  Lucas. 
The  whole  coast,  as  far  north  as  Spain 
claimed,  was  called  by  the  name  of  Cal- 
ifornia. The  terms  Upper  and  Lower 
California  came  into  use  afterwards. 

The  Pious  Fund  continued  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  Jesuits,  and  its  income  ap- 
plied accordingto  the  will  of  its  founders, 
and  the  missions  of  California  remained 
under  their  charge  down  to  1768,  in  which 
year  they  were  expelled  from  Mexico  in 
pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  Crown,  or 
pragmatic  sanction,  of  April  2,  1767. 
Their  missions  in  California  weredi- 
rected  by  the  Viceroy  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Franciscan  order.  Subse- 
quently a  royal  cedilla  of  April  8,  1770, 
was  issued,  directing  that  one  half  of 
these  missions  should  be  confided  to  the 
Dominican  Friars ;  in  pursuance  of 
which,  and  a  "  concordato  "  of  April  7, 
1772,  between  the  authorities  of  the  two 
orders,  sanctioned  by  the  Viceroy,  the 
missions  of  Lower  California  v&MjL  con- 
fided to  the  Dominicans,  and  l|pe  of 
Upper  California  to  the  Frapeiscans. 
The  income  and  product  of  trie  Pious 
Fund  was  thereafter  appropriated  to  the 
missions  of  both  orders. 

The  Church,  when  first  established  in 
Upper  California,  was  purely  missionary 
in  its  character.  Its  foundation  dates 
from  the  year  1769;  in  July  of  which 
year  Father  Junipero  Serra,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  and  his  companions,  reached  the 
port  of  San  Diego,  overland  from  the 
frontier  mission  of  Lower  California, 
and  there  founded  the  first  Christian 
mission  and  first  settlement  of  civilized 
men  within  the  territory  now  comprised 
in  the  State  of  California.  Their  object 
was  to  convert  to  Christianity  and  civil- 
ize the  wretched  native  inhabitants,  sunk 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism.     In  pursuit  of  this  they  ex- 


posed themselves  to  all  perils  and  priva- 
tions of  a  journey  of  forty-five  days 
across  an  unexplored  wilderness,  and  a 
residence  remote  from  all  the  conveni- 
ences and  necessaries  of  civilized  life,  in 
the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  barbarous  pop- 
ulation. Father  Junipero  and  his  follow- 
ers established  missions  among  these 
people  from  San  Diego  as  far  north  as 
Sonoma,  at  each  of  which  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes  of  Indians  were  assembled  and 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  The  missions  of  Upper 
California,  and  the  dates  of  their  foun- 
dation, were  as  follows  : 

San  Diego,  1769. 
■"  El  Carmelo,  1770. 
San  Gabriel,  1771. 
San  Antonio,  1771. 
San  Fernando,  1771. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  1772. 
San  Francisco  de  Assis,  1776. 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  1776. 
Santa  Clara,  1777. 
San  Buenaventura,  1782. 
Santa  Barbara,  1786. 
La  Purisima,  1787. 
La  Soledad,  1791. 
Santa  Cruz,  1791. 
San  Juan  Bautista,  1797. 
San  Jose,  1797. 
San  Miguel,  1797. 
San  Luis  Rey,  1798. 
Santa  Ynez,  1802. 
San  Rafael,  1817. 
San  Francisco,  Solano,  1823. 

The  missions  were  designed,  when  the 
population  should  be  sufficiently  in- 
structed, to  be  converted  into  parish 
churches  and  maintained  as  such,  as  had 
already  been  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  and  while  their  missionary 
character  continued,  they  were  under 
the  ecclesiastical  government  of  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  Missions.  Father  Serra  was 
the  first  who  occupied  this  office,  and  the 
missions  were  governed  and  directed  by 
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him  and  his  successors  as  such,  down  to 
the  year  1836. 

The  decree,  or  pragmatic  sanction, 
expelling  the  Jesuits  from  the  Spanish 
dominions,  directs  the  seizure  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  of  all  their  tempo- 
ralities.1 Under  this  provision,  the 
Crown  took  all  the  estates  of  the  order 
into  its  possession,  including  those  of 
the  Pious  Fund ;  but  these  latter,  con- 
stituting a  trust  estate,  wei  e  of  course 
taken  cum  onere,  and  charged  with  the 
trust.  This  was  fully  recognized  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  properties  of  the  Pious 
Fund,  so  held  in  trust,  were  thereafter 
managed  in  its  name  by  officers  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose,  called  a  "junta  direc- 
tiva."  The  income  and  product  con- 
tinued to  be  devoted,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  to  the  religious  uses  for 
which  they  were  dedicated  by  the  donors. 

On. the  declaration  of  Mexican  inde- 
pendence, Mexico  succeeded  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain  as  trustee  of  the  Pious  Fund, 
and  it  continued  to  be  managed,  and  its 
income  applied  as  before,  down  to  Sep- 
tember 19,  1836,  when  the  condition  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  missionary  estab- 
lishments in  California  seemed  to  render 
desirable  the  erection  of  the  country  in- 
to a  diocese,  or  bishopric,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  a  bishop  .for  its  government. 

In  compliance  with  the  known  rule  of 
the  Holy  See,  not  to  consent  to  the  erec- 
tion of  new  bishoprics  in  countries  ac- 
knowledging the  Catholic  faith,  without 
an  endowment  adequate  to  the  decent 
support  of  the  bishopric,  the  Law  of  the 
Mexican  Congress  of  September  19, 
1836,  was  passed,  which  attached  an  en- 
dowment of  $6,000  per  year  to  the  mitre 
to  be  founded,  and  conceded  to  the  in- 
cumbent, when  selected,  and  his  succes- 
sors, the  administration  and  disposal  of 
the  Pious  Fund. 

In  pursuance  of  the  invitation  held 
out  in  this  enactment,  the  two  Califor- 
nias,  Upper  and  Lower,  were  erected  by 

1Nov.  Recop.,  Vol.  i,  p.  183. 


his  Holiness,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  into 
an  episcopal  diocese,  and  Francisco  Gar- 
cia Diego,  who  had  until  that  time  been 
president  of  the  missions  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, was  made  bishop  of  the  newly 
constituted  see.  As  such  he  took  upon 
himself  the  administration,  manage- 
ment, and  investment,  of  the  Pious  Fund 
as  trustee,  as  well  as  to  the  application 
of  its  income  and  proceeds  to  the  pur- 
poses of  its  foundation,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  flock. 

On  February  8,  1842,  so  much  of  the 
law  of  September  19,  1836,  as  confided 
the  management,  investment,  etc.,  of  the 
fund  to  the  bishop,  was  abrogated  by  a 
decree  of  Santa  Ana,  then  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  trust  was  again 
devolved  on  the  State ;  but  the  decree 
did  not  purport  in  any  way  to  impair  or 
alter  the  destination  of  the  fund ;  it  mere- 
ly devolved  on  government  officers  the 
investment  and  management  of  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  trust  established  by  its 
donors  and  founders. 

On  October  24th,  1842,  another  decree 
was  made  by  the  same  authority,  recit- 
ing the  inconvenience,  and  waste,  and 
expense,  attending  the  management  of 
the  various  properties  belonging  to  the 
Pious  Fund  through  the  medium  of  pub- 
lic officers;  and  thereupon  directing  that 
the  property  belonging  to  it  should  be 
sold  for  the  sum  represented  by  its  in- 
come (capitalized  on  the  basis  of  six  per 
cent  per  annum) ;  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  as  well  as  the  cash  investments 
of  the  fund  should  be  paid  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  and  recognized  an'  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
pay  six  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capi- 
tal thereof  thenceforth. 

The  property  of  the  Pious  Fund  at  the 
time  of  that  decree  of  October  24,  1842, 
consisted  of  real  estate,  urban  and  rural, 
moneys  invested  on  mortgage  and  other 
security,  and  the  like.  The  greater  part 
of  the  property  was  sold,  in  pursuance 
of  the  last  mentioned  decree,  for  a  sum 
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of  about  two  millions  of  dollars.^  The 
names  of  the  purchasers  are  stated  by 
Mr.  Duflot  de  Mofras  in  his  "  Explora- 
tion du  Territoire  de  F  Oregon  et  de  la 

California"  to  have  been  the  house  of 
Saraio  and  Messrs.  Rubio  Brothers  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  missionary  cause,  so  clearly 
expressed  by  the  President  in  the  recital 
of  motives,  etc.,  which  precedes  his  de- 
cree, such  was  the  disposition  to  detrac- 
tion then  prevalent  in  the  Mexican  me- 
tropolis, that  there  were  not  wanting 
people  mean  and  jealous  enough  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  President  himself  had 
what  is  popularly  called  an  underground 
interest  in  the  purchase. 

Besides  the  property  real  and  person- 
al belonging  to  the  fund,  it  was  a  creditor 
to  the  State  in  amounts  aggregating  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  For 
with  all  their  enormous  wealth,  the  Span- 
ish monarchs  were  from  time  to  time  ex- 
cessively impecunious,  and  the  power  to 
use  trust  funds  without  immediate  ac- 
countability sometimes  led  them,  as  it 
has  led  many  another  man  before  and 
since,  to  misappropriation ;  and  so  they 
occasionally  would  put  their  hands  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Pious  Fund  and  ab- 
stract some  of  the  cash.  "  How  oft  the 
sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds,  makes 
deeds  ill  done !  "  Such,  however,  is  the 
punctiliousness  of  the  Castilian  charac- 
ter, that  for  whatever  sums  he  borrowed 
the  king  always  insisted,  like  Micawber, 
on  giving  his  note  of  hand.  I  have  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  dates  and  amounts  of 
these,  but  they  are  not  really  interest- 
ing. Mexico  having  become  independ- 
ent of  Spain,  with  a  sense  of  honor 
creditable  to  the  men  who  then  con- 
trolled her  destiny,  made  haste  to  recog- 
nize her  obligation  for  so  much  of  the 
public  debt  of  Spain  as  belonged  to  the 
Viceroyalty  ;  and  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  mother  country  and  the 
emancipated  colony,  concluded  Decem- 
ber 29,  1836,  this  acknowledgme-  :  —  al- 


ready solemnly  pronounced  by  the  law  of 
June  £8,  1824  —  was  formally  repeated. 

Perhaps  it  will  surprise  some  of  my 
hearers  to  learn  that  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  capital  of  the  fund  was 
not  always  punctually  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  In  fact,  it  was 
sadly  neglected  ;  and  although  on  a  very 
few  occasions  some  small  payments  were 
made  on  account,  by  orders  on  the  cus- 
tom house,  sometimes  even  counter- 
manded before  they  took  effect,  yet 
these  were  so  insignificant  as  to  become 
what  the  mathematicians  term  a  negli- 
geable  quantity.  Mexico,  however,  like 
Spain,  always  insisted  on  honestly  giv- 
ing her  note  for  what  she  borrowed  ;  it 
is  charitable,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
her  poverty,  and  not  her  will,  consented 
to  its  non-payment. 

At  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  Pious 
Fund  by  Santa  Ana,  the  agent  and  attor- 
ney in  fact  of  Bishop  Diego  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  was  a  venerable  old  gentle- 
man called  Don  Pedro  Ramirez.  His 
probity  of  character,  blameless  life,  and 
venerable  years,  commanded  the  respect 
of  even  the  rough  soldiers  whom  Santa 
Ana  made  use  of  in  his  violations  of  the 
laws  of  the  country.  From  what  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  of  him,  I  judge  that 
even  Marshal  St.  Arnaux  or  Bazaine 
himself  would  have  felt  constrained  to 
treat  him  with  deference.  He  was  a 
man  of  method  too,  and  a  careful  man- 
ager. During  the  brief  period  of  his 
stewardship,  he  succeeded  in  terminat- 
ing most  of  the  varied  litigations  in 
which  the  junta  directiva  had  involved 
the  fund,  had  paid  off  its  floating  debt, 
canceled  unprofitable  leases,  and  other- 
wise had  made  the  property  productive. 
When  General  Valencia  (Santa  Ana's 
officer)  informed  him  of  his  orders  to 
seize  the  fund,  and  rescue  it  from  the 
evils  of  this  sort  of  private  administra- 
tion, the  old  gentleman  thought  it  his 
duty  to  protest,  however  vainly,  against 
the  proceeding.  He  did  protest,  and 
had  quite  a  lively  correspondence  with 
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General  Valencia.  The  latter,  however, 
was  more  of  a  soldier  perhaps  than  a 
diplomatist,  and  presently  threatened, 
after  the  manner  of  Brennus,  to  throw 
his  sword  and  belt  into  the  scale.  Don 
Pedro,  however,  stood  firm  for  a  recog- 
nition, at  least,  of  his  position ;  and  in- 
sisted on  delivering  the  property  accord- 
ing to  an  inventory,  or  "  Instrnccio?i  Cir- 
cunstanciada" in  which  the  exact  state 
of  the  fund,  the  properties,  the  rents, 
the  mortgage  investments,  etc.,  were  all 
set  out ;  and  in  deference  to  his  age  and 
character,  and  I  think  I  may  add  to  his 
pluck,  the  general  consented,  and  the 
delivery  was  so  made.  The  ship  was 
sinking,  but  the  old  apoderado,  like  the 
heroic  victims  of  the  Birkenhead  disas- 
ter, was  determined  to  maintain  his 
honor  to  the  last  and  go  down  with 
ranks  dressed,  and  to  the  word  "  Atten- 
tion." He  drew  up  his  Instruction  Cir- 
cunstanciada  in  duplicate,  delivered  one 
copy  duly  authenticated  by  himself  to 
General  Valencia,  and  transmitted  the 
other  to  his  principal,  with  a  copy  of  his 
correspondence  preceding  the  final  sur- 
render ;  and  thus  the  capital  of  the  Pious 
Fund,  after  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  of  separate  existence,  was  engulfed 
in  the  maelstrom  of  the  Mexican  treas- 
ury. 

The  fund  had  so  long  ceased  to  yield 
any  substantial  support  to  the  mission- 
aries, that  its  final  absorption  made  no 
appreciable  change  in  their  circum- 
stances or  in  the  resources  of  the  mis- 
sions. The  younger  men  had  known 
nothing  of  it,  and  the  elder  ones  remem- 
bered it  only  in  connection  with  the 
"  good  old  times,"  when  things  were 
better  managed  than  they  are  now.  Its 
origin  was  lost  in  antiquity  ;  no  papers 
existed  in  the  mission  archives  relating 
to  it ;  and  it  came  ere  long  to  be  practi- 
cally forgotten.  When  the  State  gov- 
ernment was  formed,  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  country  that  such  an  institu- 
tion as  the  Pious  Fund  once  existed,  and 
that  Santa  Ana  had  abolished  or  confis- 
cated it, — that  was  about  all. 


In  185 1  the  State  legislature  appointed 
a  committee  of  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
which  examined  all  the  old  inhabitants 
as  to  what  they  knew  of  it ;  but  was  in 
the  end  compelled  to  report  that  all  they 
could  discover  was  that  there  had  been 
such  a  fund,  and  that  it  amounted  to  a 
very  large  sum  ;  but  as  to  where  it  came 
from,  how  it  arose,  what  it  was,  or  what 
became  of  it,  they  could  discover  noth- 
ing. It  was  "  one  of  those  things  no 
fellow  could  find  out." 

In  1853,  Archbishop  Alemany,  then 
Bishop  of  Mexico  and  successor  to 
Bishop  Diego,  brought  me  a  small  pack- 
age of  papers,  which  he  had  found  in 
the  archives  of  his  predecessor  in  office, 
saying  that  they  related  to  the  Pious 
Fund,  and  he  desired  me  to  look  them  over 
and  see  whether  he  had  not  some  claim 
against  either  Mexico  or  the  United 
States  for  indemnity  or  com pe nsation  by 
reason  of  Santa  Ana's  acts  of  1842.  I 
read  them  over,  and  amongst  them  found 
the  Instruccion  Circunstanciada  of  Don 
Pedro  Ramirez,  a  copy  of  Santa  Ana's 
decree,  and  some  other  scraps,  which 
gave  me  some  idea  of  the  matter,  —  not 
very  clear,  but  sufficient  to  build  on. 

Subsequently,  in  1857,  the  Bishop  re- 
newed the  subject,  and  retained  me  in 
conjunction  with  another  gentleman, 
now  deceased,  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
for  the  Church  whatever  she  was  en- 
titled to  in  this  connection.  Thenceforth 
I  began  to  read  Mexican  and  Californian 
history,  to  see  how  much  could  be  dis- 
covered in  printed  publications  about 
the  Pious  Fund.  And  here  Don  Pedro 
Ramirez's  methodical  discharge  of  duty 
proved  of  incalculable  value  to  me.  His 
Instruccion  Circunstanciada  named  each 
piece  of  property,  urban  or  rural,  which 
he  delivered  over.  Among  them  were 
the  haciendas  of  Guadaloupe  and  Arroyo 
Sarco,  the  purchase  of  which  I  found 
mentioned  in  Venegas  as  far  back  as 
1716,  and  those  of  San  Pedro  Ibarra,  El 
Torreon  and  Las  Golondrinas,  which  are 
named  in  the  Marquis  de  Villa  Puente's 
deed.    These  names  enabled  me  to  iden- 
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tify  the  property  and  trace  its  acquisi- 
tion, y  The  labor  of  investigation  soon 
became  itself  a  pleasure,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding ten  or  eleven  years,  I  picked  up 
—  a  scrap  here  and  another  there  — the 
material  of  the  history  I  have  just  re- 
counted to  you. 

I  had  not,  indeed,  any  sanguine  hope 
of  ever  establishing  any  claim  for  the 
Bishop,  but  if  opportunity  ever  present- 
ed, I  was  prepared  to  open  my  case  upon 
very  short  notice  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
I  had  had  a  deal  of  pleasure  in  making 
the  preparation.  I  had  renewed  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Cortez,  Alvarado,  and 
Sandoval  ;  become  intimate  with  Men- 
doza,  Bucarelli  Revilla-Gigedo,  and  Gal- 
vez  ;  got  acquainted  with  Fathers  Salva- 
tierra,  Ugarte,  Kino,  Consag,  Serra, 
Paloo  Verger,  and  Crespi,  and  altogether 
had  succeeded  in  introducing  myself  to 
a  most  agreeable  circle  of  society,  con- 
cerning which  my  only  regret  was  that 
so  few  of  my  contemporary  friends 
knew  them  or  appreciated  their  worth. 
The  professional  interest  which  first  led 
me  to  take  up  the  study  gradually  faded 
away,  and  the  historical  interest  became 
broader.  The  Bishop  ceased  to  cherish, 
and  finally  dismissed  from  his  mind  the 
hope  of  recovering  anything  on  account 
of  the  Pious  Fund  ;  my  associate  counsel, 
absorbed  in  other  affairs,  public  and  pri- 
vate, forgot  all  about  our  retainer,  and  I 
had  ceased  myself  to  think  of  the  case  in 
connection  with  any  legal  proceedings. 

On  Sunday,  March  28th,  1870, 1  casual- 
ly took  up  a  New  York  paper,  and  my 
eyes  fell  on  a  paragraph  stating  that 
"  Wednesday,  the  31st  instant,  would  be 
the  last  day  for  presenting  claims  to  the 
Mixed  American  and  Mexican  Commis- 
sion then  sitting  in  Washington."  I  was 
away  from  the  city  at  the  moment,  and 
no  conveyance  could  be  obtained  before 
the  next  day.  The  Pious  Fund  as  a  case 
in  my  charge  had  solongappeareda  hope- 
less one,  that  I  had  not  even  noticed  that 
a  claims  convention  had  been  agreed  on 
between  the  two  governments.     1  hur- 
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ried  to  the  city  next  morning,  soon  got 
hold  of  the  convention  of  July  4th,  1869, 
and  read  it. 

Demands  under  it  were  limited  to  in- 
juries to  persons  or  property  committed 
by  either  republic  on  the  citizens  of  the 
other,  since  the  date  of  the  treaty  of 
Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  February  22d,  1848. 
It  was  clear  that  the  wrong  done  in  seiz- 
ing the  Pious  Fund  and  taking  it  into 
the  public  treasury  in  1842,  could  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  reclamation  under 
the  convention.  I  read  it  again,  with  the 
mental  inquiry,  "  Is  there  no  way  to 
bring  our  claim  under  this  treaty  ? " 

The  time  for  deliberation  was  very 
short.  My  client  was  away  in  Europe  ; 
his  Vicar  General  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  matter.  My  associate  was 
in  Washington,  evidently  oblivious  of 
the  whole  affair  ;  there  was  nothing  but 
to  decide  on  my  own  responsibility  and 
act  at  once.  I  determined  to  waive  all 
claim  for  the  property  of  the  fund,  treat 
Santa  Ana's  decree  as  a  bona  fide  pur- 
chase of  it,  at  the  price  and  in  the  terms 
indicated  in  its  text,  and  demand  dam- 
ages for  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  con- 
tract by  the  payment  of  the  installments 
of  interest  accrued  since  the  treaty  of 
Guadaloupe  Hidalgo.  I  sent  a  telegram 
to  Washington  outlining  the  claim,  and 
desiring  it  to  be  filed  with  the  commis- 
sion, and  by  the  following  Wednesday 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  my 
message  had  been  received  and  the  claim 
seasonably  presented. 

The  details  of  the  litigation  would  have 
only  a  professional  interest,  and  I  omit 
them.  The  case  was  defended  at  first 
by  the  late  Caleb  dishing,  and  after  his 
appointment  to  the  Spanish  mission,  by 
Don  Manuel  Aspiros,  a  gentleman  whose 
historical  and  professional  attainments 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  rival  for. 
The  two  commissioners  differed  in  opin- 
ion, and  the  case  being  referred  to  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  then  British  Ambas- 
sador in  Washington,  as  umpire,  ho  gave 
me  an  award  for  the  half  of  the  accrued 
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interest  belonging  to  Upper  California, 
amounting  to  nine  hundred  and  odd 
thousand  dollars. 

In  the  progress  of  the  case  I  compiled 
and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  commis- 
sion numerous  extracts  from  published 
works,  in  which  the  subject  was  referred 
to.  I  got  General  Rosecrans,  who  went 
to  Mexico  on  business  of  his  own,  to 
apply  to  the  successor  of  the  notary  who 
had  taken  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Marquis  de  Villa  Puente's  deed,  for  a 
certified  copy  of  that  document.  The 
government  forbade  him  to  furnish  it. 
The  general,  then  fresh  from  the  civil 
war,  in  which  he  had  become  disciplined 
to  the  maxim  that  "  obstacles  were  made 


to  be  overcome,"  brought  a  suit  in  the 
name  of  Bishop  Alemany  against  the 
notary,  to  compel  the  production  of  the 
copy.  The  government  intervened,  and 
objected  to  his  doing  so,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  wanted  as  evidence  against 
the  republic,  and  that  the  Bishop  had 
no  legal  interest  in  demanding  it.  The 
judge,  however,  decided  that  the  objec- 
tion was  not  sound,  and  ordered  the  copy 
furnished ;  which  it  was,  attached  to  a 
copy  of  a  judgment  roll  in  the  action. 

After  the  case  was  decided,  I  com- 
piled what  copies  I  had  left  of  these  old 
printed  papers,  and  made  them  into  a 
volume,  and  in  that  form  presented  them 
to  the  California  Historical  Society. 
John  T.  Doyle. 


WHO  WAS  THE  PATHFINDER  ? 


The  recent  death  of  Major  General 
John  C.  Fremont  has  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  many  glowing  eulogies  of  that 
noted  man,  containing  serious  misstate- 
ments of  historical  facts.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death  upon  a  magazine  article  entitled 
"  Finding  Paths  to  California,"  which  is 
to  be  completed  by  his  widow.  Such  an 
article  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  his- 
torical facts  herein  stated.  General  Fre- 
mont's career  has  always  been  invested 
with  a  halo  of  romance,  that  has  served 
to  obscure  many  facts  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  brought  out  clearly 
many  years  ago.  But  romance  and  hero 
worship,  however  great  incentives  to 
patriotism  and  heroic  deeds,  should  nev- 
er be  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of 
historical  truth  ;  and  for  this  reason  I 
desire  to  point  out  a  few  facts  that 
should  be  considered,  before  the  title  of 


"  Pathfinder  "   is  irrevocably  bestowed 
upon  any  individual. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  desire  to  crit- 
icize General  Fremont,  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  his  personal  characteris- 
tics, nor  refer  to  any  portion  of  his  ca- 
reer other  than  that  by  which  he  gained 
the  title  mentioned.  This  was  bestowed 
upon  him  because,  as  nearly  every  bio- 
graphical sketch  asserts,  he  explored  an 
emigrant  route  across  the  continent,  and 
another  from  California  to  Oregon. 
Some  biographies  go  so  far  as  to  state 
that  he  also  conquered  California, and  dic- 
tated the  final  terms  of  peace  with  Mex- 
ico ;  but  such  statements  are  so  wildly 
absurd  that  no  attention  need  be  paid 
them. 

In  order  to  bring  all  the  light  possible 
to  bear  upon  the  question  of  who  should 
or  should  not  receive  credit  for  opening 
up  to  travel  the  overland  route  and  the 
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trail  between  Oregon  and  California,  I 
will  begin  with  the  first  efforts  to  cross 
the  continent  of  North  America,  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  and  follow  the 
gradual  development  of  the  route  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  California. 

For  three  centuries  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe  searched  for  a  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  "  South  Sea," 
to  the  north  of  the  continent,  similar  to 
the  one  Magellan  found  on  the  south. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  further  of 
this  search  for  the  mythical  Straits  of 
Anian,  or  Northwest  Passage,  except  to 
mention  one  of  those  expeditions  that 
was  claimed  actually  to  have  crossed  the 
continent  in  1640,  in  the  latitude  of  53 
degrees,  by  following  a  connected  sys- 
tem of  rivers  and  lakes,  though  the  ac- 
count was  not  published  until  more  than 
sixty  years  later.  Undoubtedly  this 
voyage  of  Admiral  Fonte  was  a  myth, 
as  no  such  system  of  inland  navigation 
exists.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know, 
however,  that  a  few  degrees  south  of 
the  latitude  mentioned  the  voyageurs  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  used  to  cross 
the  continent  both  ways  annually  in 
boats  ;  but  the  route  was  broken  by  a 
short  portage.  By  going  up  the  Colum- 
bia to  its  headwaters,  a  short  land  jour- 
ney took  them  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  down  which  they  went  to 
Lake  Winnipeg,  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Rainy  Lake,  and  thence  into  Lake  Su- 
perior and  by  the  Great  Lakes  to  Mon- 
treal. The  large  navigable  river,  said 
to  have  been  thus  entered  from  the 
Pacific,  was  called  in  the  narrative, 
which  was  doubtless  a  romance  pub- 
lished to  gull  geographers,  the  Rio  de 
los  Reyes,  or  River  of  Kings.  Another 
large  stream,  supposed  to  flow  into  the 
Pacific,  in  the  latitude  of  43  degrees,  was 
called  the  Rio  de  Aguilar,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  discovered  by  a  genuine  Span- 
ish expedition  in  1603. 

Belief  in  a  great  river  flowing  into  the 
Pacific  was  not  created  solely  by  voyages 


along  the  coast.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth,  French  explorei  a 
and  Jesuit  missionaries  traversed  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  established  a  chain 
of  stations  between  Canada  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  even  penetrated  the  unknown 
wilderness  lying  between  the  Mississip- 
pi and  the  Shining  Mountains,  as  they 
called  the  Rockies.  The  most  noted  of 
these  were  La  Salle,  Marquette,  La 
Hontan,  La  Varendrye  and  his  sons, 
Hennepin,  Dupratz,  and  Charlevoix. 
Nearly  all  of  them  wrote  accounts  of 
their  travels,  giving  descriptions  of  the 
country  and  the  native  tribes,  and  from 
their  own  observations  and  the  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  the  Indians,  made 
maps  of  that  region,  containing  a  little 
that  they  knew  and  a  great  deal  that 
they  guessed  at.  The  map  of  La  Hon- 
tan, made  in  1710,  gives  the  first  intima- 
tion from  that  source  of  a  knowledge  of 
Great  Salt  Lake,  though  the  Spaniards 
in  Mexico  had  heard  of  it  long  before. 

The  most  westerly  point  certainly 
known  to  have  been  reached  by  these 
explorers  was  the  canon  of  the  Missouri 
above  the  great  falls,  and  not  far  from 
Helena,  Montana.  This  was  by  the 
Varendryes,  who  spent  three  years  in 
that  region,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of 
May,  1744,  erected  a  monument  of 
stones  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jefferson 
River,  taking  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
christening  it  "  Beauharnois."  They  also 
changed  the  name  of  Shining  Mountains 
to  Stony  Mountains,  from  which  their 
present  title  comes  by  a  simple  transfor- 
mation. This  was  the  last  French  expe- 
dition, as  a  few  years  later  Canada  was 
conquered  by  England,  and  the  French 
retired  from  the  northwestern  frontier. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  French  ex- 
plorations was  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  great  river  flowing  westward  into 
the  Pacific  from  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Missouri.  This  information  was 
derived  from  the  Indians  of  widely  sep- 
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arated  tribes,  and  is  referred  to  in  near- 
ly every  narrative,  so  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  stream  was  accepted  as  an  his- 
torical fact.  It  was  entered  upon  all 
maps,  bearing  the  various  titles  of  River 
of  the  West,  River  Thegayo,  Rio  de  los 
Reyes,  and  Rio  de  Aguilar. 

The  first  explorer  to  enter  the  field 
after  the  retirement  of  the  French  was 
Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  who  went  at  least  as  far 
as  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  in 
1766.  Whether  he  went  any  farther  or 
not  was  long  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
historians,  and  the  question  has  been 
decided  in  the  negative.  However,  he 
claimed  in  his  narrative  published  twen- 
ty years  later  to  have  gone  much  far- 
ther, with  the  intention  of  going  clear 
to  the  Pacific,  but  that  he  was  unable  to 
accomplish  this.  His  narrative  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  plagiarism  in 
English  of  the  earlier  French  narratives. 
It  differed  from  them  in  no  essential, 
except  that  he  applied  a  new  name  to 
the  great  western  river,  which  he  called 
the  Oregon.  It  is  useless  to  speculate 
upon  the  source  from  which  he  derived 
this  title,  as  no  Indian  tribes  have  been 
found  that  ever  called  the  Columbia  by 
that  name,  or  ever  heard  the  word  until 
it  was  spoken  to  them  by  white  men  in 
after  years.  All  other  theories  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  Oregon  are  histori- 
cally baseless  and  purely  imaginary. 

The  next  person  to  undertake  to  cross 
the  continent  was  John  Ledyard,  an 
American  seaman  who  had  been  with 
the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  the  Eng- 
lish explorer  who  was  killed  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  in  1779,  —  with  a  spear, 
though  nearly  every  museum  in  England 
and  America  contains  a  war  club  said 
to  be  the  weapon  that  dispatched  the 
famous  navigator.  Ledyard  conceived 
the  idea  of  traveling  around  the  world 
by  the  way  of  Russia,  Siberia,  the  Pa- 
cific, and  across  North  America.  Hav- 
ing secured  a  passport  from  the  Empress 
of  Russia  in  1783,  he  progressed  as  far 


as  Irkutsk,  when  he  was  arrested,  con- 
ducted to  the  Polish  frontier,  and  there 
released,  upon  condition  that  he  never 
enter  the  empire  again.  Thus  was 
his  great  journey  ended  before  he  even 
began  the  American  portion. 

The  credit  of  making  the  first  over- 
land journey  across  North  America  be- 
longs to  Alexander  Mackenzie,  after 
whom  the  great  Mackenzie  River  was 
named.  Montreal  fur  traders  pushed  as 
far  west  as  the  Athabasca  and  Saskat- 
chewan in  1775,  and  in  1784  they  com- 
bined, as  the  Northwest  Company,  to 
compete  with  the  great  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  In  1788  Fort  Chipewyanwas 
founded  by  this  company  on  Lake  Atha- 
basca, twelve  hundred  miles  northwest 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  became  the  great 
western  headquarters  of  the  company. 
From  this  post  Alexander  Mackenzie 
made  a  journey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  in 
1789,  discovering  the  Mackenzie  River 
and  Great  Slave  Lake.  In  1791  he  start- 
ed with  a  small  party  to  cross  westward 
to  the  Pacific. 

He  followed  up  Peace  River  to  the 
base  of  the  Rockies,  camped  until  spring, 
and  then  crossed  over  to  the  Fraser. 
He  called  the  Fraser  TacoutcheeTassee, 
followed  down  it  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  coast, 
which  he  reached  at  the  North  Bentick 
arm,  but  a  few  days  after  it  had  been 
explored  by  Captain  George  Vancouver, 
the  celebrated  English  navigator,  who 
had  but  a  few  weeks  before  explored 
and  named  Puget  Sound. 

The  same  year  Captain  Robert  Gray, 
of  Boston,  in  the  ship  Columbia,  dis- 
covered and  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  naming  the  stream  in 
honor  of  his  vessel.  The  river  Macken- 
zie had  called  Tacoutchee  Tassee  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  one  Gray  en- 
tered, and  therefore  the  latter  title  never 
became  one  of  consequence. 

This  error  was  discovered  in  1805,  when 
Simon  Fraser,  another  representative  of 
the  Northwest  Company,  followed  Mac- 
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kenzie's  route  to  the  river,  but  contin- 
ued down  the  stream  to  its  mouth,  when 
he  bestowed  his  own  name  upon  it. 
He  founded  a  trading  post  on  Fraser 
Lake,  and  called  that  region  New  Cale- 
donia. 

In  1792  Thomas  Jefferson  proposed 
to  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
that  a  subscription  be  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  some  competent 
person  to  explore  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific, 
"  by  ascending  the  Missouri,  crossing 
the  Stony  Mountains,  and  descending 
the  nearest  river  to  the  Pacific."  His 
suggestion  was  acted  upon,  apd  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  was  given  to 
Lieutenant  Meriwether  Lewis,  of  the 
United  States  army.  His  traveling 
companion  was  Andre  Michaux,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  botanist  then  in  this 
country,  in  the  employ  of  his  govern- 
ment. When  they  had  progressed  as  far 
as  Kentucky,  Michaux  was  recalled  by 
the  French  minister,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned. 

When  Jefferson  became  President,  he 
proceeded  to  put  into  execution  his  long 
cherished  plan  of  crossing  the  continent 
by  way  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
rivers.  In  January,  1803,  he  sent  to 
Congress  a  special  message  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  resulted  in  securing  an  am- 
ple appropriation  for  the  purpose.  Cap- 
tain Lewis  was  again  selected  to  lead 
the  enterprise,and  chose  William  Clarke 
as  his  associate,  to  whom  a  captain's 
commission  was  given. 

Having  selected  the  men  for  their  haz- 
ardous undertaking,  they  went  into 
camp  near  St.  Louis  until  spring,  mak- 
ing their  final  start  in  May,  1804.  The 
party  consisted  of  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  nine  young  Kentuckians,  four- 
teen soldiers,  two  Canadian  voyageurs, 
an  interpreter  and  hunter,  and  a  negro 
servant.  The  Missouri  was  ascended 
as  far  as  the  Mandan  country,  where 
they  remained  all  winter.  In  the  spring 
of  1805  the  journey  was  resumed  up  the 


river.  After  passing  the  great  falls  and 
through  the  mighty  carton,  they  crossed 
the  main  chain  of  the  Rockies  and  came 
upon  a  fork  of  the  Columbia,  which  was 
named  Clarke's  Fork.  From  this  they 
crossed  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  by 
the  Lolo  trail,  and  descended  the  Clear- 
water to  a  village  of  the  Nez  Perces, 
where  they  arrived  in  a  famishing  con- 
dition,and  were  most  hospitably  received 
and  entertained  by  that  always  friendly 
tribe.  Here  they  constructed  canoes, 
and  leaving  their  few  remaining  horses 
with  the  Nez  Perces,  they  started  on  a 
water  journey  to  the  coast.  From  the 
Clearwater  they  entered  the  Snake, 
which  was  named  Lewis  River,  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  that  stream  and 
the  Columbia  they  reached  Cape  Disap- 
pointment, which  they  named  Hancock, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1805,  hav- 
ing made  the  first  complete  overland 
journey  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, — 
it  might  be  claimed  the  first  in  North 
America,  since  both  Mackenzie  and 
Frazer  failed  to  reach  the  Pacific  itself, 
having  reached  the  coast  at  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  built  a  log  habita- 
tion on  the  high  land  south  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, where  Astoria  now  stands,  and 
called  it  Fort  Clatsop,  after  the  Indians 
living  there.  Here  they  spent  the  win- 
ter, making  short  explorations  along  the 
coast.  March  23d,  1806,  they  started  on 
their  home  journey,  passing  up  the  south 
bank  of  the  Columbia,  and  discovering 
the  Willamette  and  other  rivers  flowing 
into  the  great  stream  from  the  south. 
They  recrossed  the  Bitter  Root  Moun- 
tains by  the  Lolo  trail,  when  they  divid- 
ed into  two  parties,  Lewis  descending 
the  Missouri,  and  Clarke  following  the 
Yellowstone,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
they  reunited,  continuing  their  journey 
down  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis,  reaching 
that  city  September  25,  1806. 

Although  the  history  of  this  expedi- 
tion,   prepared    under   the  direction  of 
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Captain  Clarke,  was  not  published  until 
1814,  its  general  features  were  known 
soon  after  their  return,  and  great  inter- 
est in  the  Columbia  region  was  created. 
The  Canadian  fur  companies  began 
pushing  more  boldly  into  the  western 
wilderness,  and  the  American  traders 
were  not  far  behind.  The  Missouri  Fur 
Company  was  organized  in  1808,  and 
established  trading  posts  on  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
One  post  was  built  by  an  agent  named 
Henry,  on  the  headwaters  of  Lewis  or 
Snake  River,  west  of  the  summit  of  the 
Rockies,  and  called  Fort  Henry. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  New  York,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
fur  business  in  the  region  of  the  great 
lakes  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, organized  the  Pacific  Fur  Compa- 
ny, for  the  purpose  of  trapping  and 
trading  in  the  region  of  the  Columbia,  or 
Oregon,  as  the  entire  Columbia  River 
country  was  then  called.  The  full  scope 
of  his  plans  it  is  unnnecessary  for  the 
purpose  of  this  narrative  to  state.  In 
August,  1 8 10,  the  ship  Tonquin 
sailed  from  New  York,  and  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  March,  181 1, 
where  a  trading  post  was  established 
and  named  Astoria.  Soon  after  they  were 
well  settled,  in  July,  David  Thompson, 
an  agent  of  the  Northwest  Company  be- 
fore spoken  of,  arrived  in  a  canoe  with 
nine  others,  having  crossed  the  country 
by  the  water  route  described  as  being 
afterwards  used  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  annual  Montreal  express. 
The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to 
reach  and  take  possession  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  before  the  Americans, 
but  having  arrived  too  late,  Thompson 
returned  across  the  country  by  the  same 
route  he  had  come. 

Astor  also  sent  an  expedition  across 
the  country  under  the  command  of  Wil- 
sOn  Price  Hunt  and  Ramsey  Crooks. 
They  reached  Fort  Henry  in  October, 
181 1,  and  thence  followed  down  Snake 
River.     It  was  too  late  in  the  season  to 


finish  the  journey  in  safety,  but  of  this 
they  were  not  aware.  The  result  was 
that  they  finally  reached  Astoria  in  sev- 
eral parties  the  next  spring,  after  having 
endured  almost  incredible  hardships  and 
suffering,  by  which  a  number  of  them 
lost  their  lives.  The  route  of  this  party 
from  the  summit  of  the  Rockies  through 
Idaho  and  Oregon  was  practically  the 
same  as  that  subsequently  used  by  the 
emigrants,  traders,  and  missionaries  for 
years  before  Fremont  "discovered"  it. 

The  fate  of  Astor's  enterprise  is  well 
known,  and  in  the  summer  of  1814  eigh- 
ty-five of  the  loyal  partners  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  again 
crossed  the  country  by  this  route,  leav- 
ing Astoria  in  the  possession  of  the 
English  traders.  From  that  time,  year- 
ly, overland  journeys  were  made  by  the 
employees  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
and  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  when 
those  rival  corporations  were  consoli- 
dated under  the  name  of  the  latter  in 
1 82 1.  The  route  used  by  them  was  that 
by  way  of  the  Columbia  and  Saskatche- 
wan. 

From  that  time  brigades  of  trappers, 
both  English  and  American,  penetrated 
into  every  portion  of  the  West  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  the 
Americans  gradually  pushing  their  jour- 
neys farther  westward.  In  1823  General 
W.  H.  Ashley  led  a  party  of  trappers  up 
the  Platte  to  the  Sweetwater,  followed 
up  the  latter  stream  to  its  source,  dis- 
covered the  South  Pass  (this  was  one  of 
Fremont's  great  discoveries,  after  it  had 
been  used  for  twenty  years),  explored 
the  headwaters  of  the  Colorado  or  Green 
River,  and  returned  to  St.  Louis.  The 
next  year  he  discovered  Salt  Lake,  and 
built  a  trading  post  on  Lake  Ashley. 

In  1825  Jedediah  S.  Smith  led  a  party 
into  the  country  west  of  Salt  Lake,  dis- 
covered the  Humboldt,  and  followed 
down  that  stream  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  which  he  crossed  into  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  Leaving  most  of 
his  party  there,  he  returned  to  the  gen- 
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eral  rendezvous  on  Green  River,  and 
the  next  year  started  back  again  by  a 
route  through  Neiv  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
His  party  was  attacked  by  Indians  at 
some  point  on  the  Colorado  River,  and 
only  Smith  and  two  others  escaped. 
Thev  reached  Southern  California  in 
safety,  and  going  north,  found  those 
they  had  left  in  the  valley  the  year  be- 
fore in  camp  on  American  River.  With 
these  Smith  started  for  the  Columbia 
River,  and  made  the  first  known  journey 
overland  from  California  to  Oregon, 
though  he  went  along  the  coast  instead 
of  by  the  interior  route  between  the 
coast  and  Cascade  Mountains,  which  a 
few  years  later  became  the  regular  trail. 
On  the  Umpqua  River  all  but  Smith 
and  three  others  were  killed  by  Indians, 
the  survivors  reaching  Vancouver,  the 
Columbia  River  headquarters  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  a  destitute 
and  starving  condition. 

Another  party  of  Americans,  led  by- 
Major  Pi:cher,  left  Green  River  in  1828, 
followed  up  the  western  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  Flathead  Lake, 
then  br  the  way  of  Clarke's  Fork  and 
the  Columbia  to  Fort  Colville  in  the 
spring  of  1829.  On  their  return  jour- 
ney they  were  all  killed  by  Indians  ex- 
cept rilcher  and  two  others. 

In  1829  Ewing  Young  led  a  party  of 
trappers  from  Santa  Fe  into  Southern 
California,  and  returned  the  next  year. 
In  1829,  also,  Peter  S.  Ogden,  who  had 
left  Vancouver  the  year -before  at  the 
lead  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  brig- 
ade and  had  been  trapping  through 
Southern  Idaho  and  on  the  Humboldt, 
entered  Southern  California.  He  passed 
up  through  California  and  Oregon  by 
the  interior  route  to  Vancouver.  Anoth- 
er brigade,  under  Alexander  Roderick 
McLeod,  had  passed  down  as  far  as  the 
headwaters  of  the  Sacramento  the  year 
before. 

Thus  the  route  between  Oregon  and 
'California  was  opened  up,  and  I  will 
show  a  little  later  how  much  it  was  used 


before  Fremont  reached  Oregon  ;  also 
that  he  himself  did  not  use  it,  but  went 
to  California  by  an  utterly  impracticable 
route  which  no  one  else  ever  used. 

In  1832  Ewing  Young  again  entered 
California  from  the  south,  and  followed 
Smith's  route  into  Oregon  as  far  as  the 
Umpqua,  crossed  the  mountains  to  the 
east  of  the  Cascades,  turned  south  into 
the  head  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and 
passing  south  through  it  returned  to 
Santa  Fe  after  a  journey  of  two  years. 

And  now  enters  the  field  the  first 
United  States  army  officer  to  cross  over- 
land since  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
Captain  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville  was  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the  army  to  con 
duct  private  trapping  expeditions,  the 
government  desiring  to  secure  theknowl- 
edge  of  the  country  he  would  thus  ac- 
quire. Bonneville  traversed  the  same 
routes  afterwards  passed  over  so  jaunti- 
ly on  horseback  by  Fremont,  and  the 
story  of  his  exploits  and  sufferings  and 
disappointments  is  graphically  told  by 
Washington  Irving  in  his  charming  nar- 
rative entitled  "Bonneville."  In  1833 
he  sent  Joseph  Walker  to  California 
with  a  large  body  of  trappers,  one  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Kit  Carson, 
who  afterwards  was  Fremont's  guide, 
and  who,  with  other  mountain  men  fa- 
miliar with  the  entire  country,  showed 
Fremont  the  much  traveled  trails  he  dis- 
covered. Bonneville  himself  made  a 
journey  to  the  Columbia,  arriving  at 
Fort  Walla  Walla  in  March,  1834.  He 
returned  to  Green  River,  and  then  made 
a  second  round  trip  to  Walla  Walla  the 
same  year. 

Another  American,  Nathaniel  J.  Wy- 
eth,  made  this  journey  several  times.  In 
1832  he  went  with  a  party  of  trappers  as 
far  as  the  Humboldt,  from  which  point 
he  pushed  on  with  eleven  men  to  Van- 
couver. The  next  spring  he  returned 
East,  but  in  1834  came  back  again  with 
a  party  of  sixty  men,  and  founded  Fort 
Hall,  on  Snake  River,  and  another  post 
in  the  Willamette  Valley.      The  Hud- 
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son's  Bay  Company  founded  Fort  Boise, 
in  Southern  Idaho,  as  an  opposition  to 
Fort  Hall,  and  in  1836  purchased  the 
latter  from  Wyeth.  Thus  there  was 
now  a  complete  chain  of  posts,  and  a  well 
known  route  across  the  country.  How 
much  this  route  was  used  before  Fre- 
mont passed  over  it,  I  will  now  attempt 
to  show. 

With  Mr.  Wyeth  in  1834  were 
four  Methodist  missionaries,  led'  by 
Jason  Lee,  who  founded  a  mission  in 
the  Willamette  Valley.  The  next  year 
Reverend  Samuel  Parker  crossed  the 
country  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
Board,  and  the  following  year  sailed  from 
Vancouver  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
finally  reaching  home  in  1837.  Doctor 
Parker  published  a  book,  that  gave  a 
very  good  description  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passed.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  1836  by  Doctor  Marcus  Whit- 
man and  a  few  associates,  who  founded 
missions  in  what  is  now  Eastern., Wash- 
ington. From  that  time  parties  of  mis- 
sionaries crossed  the  country  both  ways 
every  year. 

Numerous  others  came  overland  to 
Oregon  and  settled  there.  These  were 
chiefly  old  trappers,  who  were  tired  of 
the  roving  life  of  a  mountain  man.  By 
1840  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  Americans  living  in  Oregon, 
nearly  all  of  whom  had  come  across 
country,  some  of  them  having  made  the 
trip  several  times. 

The  first  regular  immigration  crossed 
in  1841,  but  owing  to  the  supposed  im- 
possibility of  taking  wagons  over  the 
mountains,  did  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
They  separated  at  Fort  Hall,  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  of  them  going  to  Ore- 
gon by  the  regular  route  by  way  of  Fort 
Boise  and  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley  to 
the  Columbia,  and  the  others  going 
down  the  Humboldt  and  crossing  the 
Sierras  to  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The 
following  year  one  hundred  and  nine 
persons  came  to  Oregon  by  the  regular 
overland  trail,  being  piloted  as  far   as 


Fort  Hall  by  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  a  noted 
leader  of  trapping  parties,  who  was  also 
one  of  Fremont's  pilots  over  the  same 
route  the  following  year.  This  train 
abandoned  half  of  their  wagons  on 
Green  River,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
wagons  across  the  Rockies.  The  others' 
were  taken  as  far  as  Fort  Hall,  when 
they,  too,  were  left  behind,  as  Captain 
Grant,  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  post, 
assured  them  that  wagons  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  taken  over  the  remainder  of 
the  route. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  dramatic 
and  remarkable  journey  yet  made  across 
the  continent,  the  winter  trip  of  Doctor 
Whitman  and  A.  L.  Lovejoy.  It  is 
needless  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  the 
reasons  that  moved  those  gentlemen  to 
undertake  such  a  hazardous  journey  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  for  that  is  a  long 
story,  about  which  there  has  been  much 
controversy.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
circumstances  arose  in  the  faL  of  1 842 
that  caused  Whitman  to  deem  it  his 
imperative  duty  to  cross  the  continent 
as  speedily  as  possible,  notwithstanding 
the  hardship  he  well  knew  he  must  in- 
evitably encounter.  At  his  request  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  who  had  but  a  few  wee.cs  be- 
fore arrived  with  the  immigrants,  ac- 
companied him,  and  was  a  sharer  in  his 
sufferings,  as  he  should  also  be  in  his 
honors. 

They  left  Whitman's  mission  station 
in  the  Walla  -Walla  Valley  on  the  3d 
of  October,  1842,  and  in  eleven  days 
reached  Fort  Hall.  From  that  point 
they  turned  to  the  southward  and  went 
by  the  way  of  Fort  Wintee,  Salt  Lake, 
Taos,  and  Bent's  Fort. 

It  is  needless  to  relate  the  incidents 
of  that  terrible  journey,  the  struggles 
with  the  snow  and  the  wanderings  in 
the  trackless  mountains  in  a  famishing 
condition  :  suffice  it  to  state  that  after 
four  months  of  such  hardship  and  perils 
as  few  mortals  ever  survive  to  relate, 
the  resolute  Doctor,  having  left  his  com- 
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panion  at  Bent's  Fort,  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  arrived  in  St.  Louis.  Here  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  describing  Oregon  and 
the  route  thither,  for  distribution  among 
the  people  of  that  portion  of  the  Union, 
having  learned  that  many  were  prepar- 
ing" to  emigrate  the  following  spring.  He 
then  pushed  on  to  the  East  to  transact 
the  business  that  had  brought  him,  re- 
turning in  May  to  join  the  emigrants 
and  show  them  the  way  to  Oregon. 

Great  interest  had  been  created  in 
Oregon  by  Doctor  Parker's  book  relat- 
ing the  details  of  his  overland  journey 
in  1835,  by  Irving's  "  Bonneville  "  and 
"Astoria,"  the  debates  in  Congress  on 
the  Oregon  question,  and  a  few  other 
publications.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
large  number  of  people  assembled  at  the 
usual  rendezvous  at  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, early  in  the  spring  of  1843,  and 
after  electing  Peter  H.  Burnett,  subse- 
quently first  governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  captain  of  the  train,  they 
started  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  num- 
bering about  eight  hundred  souls,  and 
having  three  hundred  wagons.  They 
had  secured  the  services  of  Captain 
John  Gantt,  an  old  trapper,  as  guide. 
He  knew  the  route  only  as  far  as  Green 
River,  but  as  they  were  soon  overtaken 
by  Whitman,  they  had  a  competent 
guide  the  entire  distance. 

When  the  wagons  reached  Fort  Hall, 
the  usual  effort  was  made  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  people  to  convince  the  emi- 
grants that  it  was  impossible  to  take  the 
vehicles  farther,  but  Whitman  knew  bet- 
ter, and  upon  his  urgent  solicitation  it 
was  decided  to  undertake  the  task  of 
reaching  Oregon  with  wagons.  Whit- 
man fulfilled  his  promise, and  for  the  first 
time  the  complete  overland- journey  was 
made  by  the  white-topped  emigrant 
wagon.  A  small  portion  of  this  large 
train  turned  off  at  Fort  Hall,  and  went 
to  California  by  the  way  of  Pitt  River 
and  the  Upper  Sacramento  Valley. 

It  is  now  that  Fremont  entered  upon 
the  scene,  and  by  following  the  plainly 


marked  road  made  by  the  emigrant 
wagons,  writing  a  report  in  which  he 
failed  to  tell  how  those  hardy  men  and 
women  —  yes,  and  children  too  —  had 
preceded  him  over  the  route,  which  re- 
port the  government  printed  and  distrib- 
uted, gained  the  title  of  "  Pathfinder." 

The  year  before  he  had  gone  on  an 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
had  planted  the  United  States  flag  on 
the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  named  in 
honor  of  Lieutenant  Pike,  who  had  dis- 
covered it  many  years  before.  In  1843 
he  started  upon  a  tour  of  exploration  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Well  equipped  with 
saddle  horses  and  pack  animals,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  selected  company  of 
hardy  mountaineers,  who  had  trapped 
through  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  for 
years,  and  several  of  whom  had  made 
one  or  more  trips  to  the  coast,  chief 
among  whom  were  Fitzpatrick  and  the 
celebrated  Kit  Carson,  he  started  on  his 
journey.  As  has  been  said,  he  reached 
Oregon  with  perfect  ease,  as  a  man 
should  who  travels  by  horse  over  a 
route  that  has  just  been  traversed  by 
three  hundred  wagons,  and  arrived  at 
Vancouver  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to 
the  arrival  at  the  Dalles  of  the  emi- 
grants. So  far  from  discovering  a  route 
to  Oregon,  he  found  when  he  arrived 
there  not  less  than  twelve  hundred 
American  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  had  traversed  the  route  before  him. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  his  dis- 
covery of  a  route  between  Oregon  and 
California.  I  have  already  related  how 
the  regular  trail  between  those  States 
was  first  traversed,  and  how  it  was  used 
yearly  after  1829  by  parties  of  trappers  ; 
but  before  Fremont  arrived,  it  was  in 
general  use  as  a  route  of  emigrant  travel. 
In  1837  over  seven  hundred  head  of  cat- 
tle were  driven  from  California  to  Ore- 
gon over  that  trail  by  a  party  of  settlers 
in  the  Willamette  Valley,  who  had 
gone  to  California  by  sea  and  had  pur- 
chased them  of  the  Mexicans.  A  gov- 
ernment expedition,   a    branch   of   the 
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exploring  expedition  of  Commodore 
Wilkes,  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Emmons,  passed  over  this  route 
from  Vancouver  to  Yerba  Buena  (San 
Francisco)  in  1841,  and  a  description  of 
it  appears  in  Wilkes's  report.  Parties 
continually  passed  over  the  trail,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1843  a  portion  of  the  im- 
migrants who  had  come  out  the  year  be- 
fore took  that  route  to  California,  piloted 
by  Stephen  Meek,  an  old  trapper  who 
had  come  out  with  them,  and  who  had  a 
few  years  before  passed  over  it  while  in 
the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

This  trail  afterwards  became  the  reg- 
ular stage  road,  and  is  now  the  route  fol- 
lowed by  the  railroad.  Here  was  a  prac- 
ticable route  that  was  already  well  used 
and  was  open  to  travel  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  yet  Fremont  foolishly 
abandoned  it  and  struck  off  to  the  east- 
ward, crossed  the  Cascades,  passed  down 
through  Eastern  Oregon  and  Western 
Nevada,  and  was  compelled  to  cross  the 
deep  snows  of  the  Sierras  south  of  Lake 
Tahoe  in  the  month  of  January  or  per- 
ish, which  he  nearly  did,  in  the  snow,  as 
many  others  have  done  since.  The 
route  he  traversed  is  an  impracticable 
one,  and  has  never  been  used  since.  All 
his  notes  of  that  trip  are  valueless,  ex- 
cept as  a  warning  to  others  not  to 
undertake  it.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to 
see  how  such  a  useless  and  foolish  trip 
can  entitle  him  to  the  credit  of  having 
opened  up  a  route  of  travel  from  the 
Columbia  to  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Had  Fremont  never  been  sent  out  by 
the  government,  the  emigrant  routes  to 
Oregon  and  California  would  have  been 
just  the  same  as  they  were,  for  they 
were  in  use  before  he  saw  the.m.  Yet 
his  trip  was  of  great  service  to  the  thous- 


ands who  rushed  to  California  and  Ore- 
gon after  the  discovery  of  gold,  for  his 
report,  very  minute  and  carefully  writ- 
ten, was  used  as  a  guide  by  parties  that 
had  no  one  with  them  who  was  familiar 
with  the  route.  The  fact  that  his  report 
became  a  guide  book,  and  that  in  it  he 
gave  no  credit  to  the  real  discoverers  of 
the  emigrant  trail,  and  but  little  to  the 
brave  men  who  piloted  him,  led  to  the 
general  error  of  believing  that  Fremont 
discovered  and  opened  up  to  travel  a 
route  across  the  continent,  and  won  for 
him  the  title  of  "  Pathfinder,"  which  be- 
came settled  upon  him  during  the  excit- 
ing presidential  campaign  of  1856,  when 
he  was  the  standard  bearer  of  the  young 
and  enthusiastic  Republican  party. 

In  view  of  the  long  series  of  steps  by 
which  a  definite  route  of  travel  across 
the  continent  was  opened  up,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  upon  whom  the  title  of  Path- 
finder should  have  been  bestowed.  Was 
it  due  to  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
whose  wonderful  journey  is  full  of  ro- 
mantic interest  ?  To  Wilson  Price  Hunt, 
whose  terrible  sufferings  have  been  re- 
lated ?  To  the  bold  trappers  who,  for  a 
third  of  a  century,  traversed  the  wilder- 
ness and  fought  its  native  inhabitants  ? 
To  Doctor  Parker,  or  Whitman,  or  Jason 
Lee,  who  crossed  the  continent  to  carry 
the  gospel  to  ignorant  savages,  and  one 
of  whom  lies  in  a  martyr's  grave  ?  To 
the  brave  men  who  faced  all  the  known 
and  unknown  dangers  of  the  way,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  planted 
the  seeds  of  a  true  republican  govern- 
ment on  the  Pacific  coast,  that  have 
grown  into  not  less  than  six  sovereign 
States  of  the  freest  government  the 
world  has  ever  known  ?  Or  to  the  man 
who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  all  of 
these,  and  wrote  a  book  ? 

Harry  L.   Wells. 
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In  the  early  days  of  American  history 
the  country  lying  between  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
was  almost  as  much  an  unknown  land 
as  is  the  Africa  of  today  ;  and  even  as 
late  as  1844  a  member  of  Congress  char- 
acterized the  region  as  totally  unfit  for 
habitation  by  the  white  man,  and  suita- 
ble only  for  a  reserve  for  the  Indians. 
But  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  rife, 
and  hunting  and  trapping,  either  on  their 
private  account  or  for  the  large  fur 
companies,  gave  employment  and  an 
object  to  those  daring  natures,  whose 
explorations  led  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  our  country,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  forts  throughout  the  vast  Indian  re- 
gion ;  as  a  protection  first  to  themselves, 
and  later  to  the  immense  stream  of  im- 
migration that  set  in  towards  the  Pa- 
ine Coast. 

With  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  the 
subjugation  of  the  Indians,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  the  necessity 
for  these  forts  has  expired,  and  one  by 
one  they  are  being  abandoned.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  prominent  part  these 
frontier  posts  have  played  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  country,  many  of  them 
are  so  veiled  in  the  mists  of  isolation 
and  inaccessibility  that  they  exist  in  the 
knowledge  of  most  persons  only  as 
names  on  the  maps.  Occasionally  the 
curtain  has  risen  over  a  tragedy  like  the 
Custer  tragedy  in  the  Big  Horn  Moun- 
tains, when,  illumined  as  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  we  have  seen  the  wild  ravines, 
gloomy  defiles,  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
lonely  valleys,  in  one  of  which,  with  no 
chance  of  escape,  a  gallant  officer  and 
his  men  were  shot  down  while  fighting 
bravely  but  hopelessly  against  their 
ambushed  foe.     And   amid  the  smoke 


and  sharp  crack  of  rifles  we  have  heard 
the  exultant  yell  of  the  savage  at  his 
success  in  vanquishing  the  hated  white 
man,  whose  superiority  and  power  he 
has  learned  to  dread  in  a  fair  field. 
Then  the  country  wakes  to  interest  in 
these  far  away  posts,  from  which  our 
soldiers  have  ridden  forth  to  meet  with 
such  terrible  slaughter ;  maps  are 
searched,  and  interested  fingers  trace 
the  routes  that  lead  to  these  isolated 
spots. 

But  in  a  short  time  public  attention  is 
attracted  in  another  direction,  and  the 
veil  of  oblivion  again  falls  over  frontier 
soldier  and  Indian  alike,  until  a  brief 
notice  in  the  newspapers  announces  that 
the  War  Department  has  ordered  the 
abandonment  of  certain  posts,  and  the 
removal  of  the  soldiers  to  other  quarters. 

And  now  the  command  has  gone 
forth  that  Fort  Bridger,  whose  name  is 
so  closely  interwoven  with  the  wild  ro- 
mance of  the  plains,  and  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  western  wilderness, — 
Bridger,  around  whose  walls  cluster  so 
many  historic  associations  of  great  men 
and  notable  events,  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
list  of  abandoned  forts,  and  henceforth 
appear  only  in  the  annals  of  history,  and 
in  the  narratives  of  those  who  have  par- 
taken of  its  stirring  life,  or  enjoyed  its 
hospitalities. 

Leaving  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  at 
Carter,  a  small  station  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  Wyoming,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Ogden,  a 
drive  of  twelve  miles  brings  one  to  the 
fort.  There  is  nothing  attractive  about 
Carter,  nor  in  the  ride  to  the  post,  ex- 
cept the  feeling  of  infinite  space  that 
surrounds  one,  excited  by  the  immensity 
of  the  sandy  plains  lying  in  long  ridges 
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on  every  side,  bearing  the  appearance  of 
having  been  once  covered  by  a  mighty 
inland  sea,  after  the  upheaval  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  illimitable 
plains  are  nearly  .7,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  appear  more  extensive 
than  they  really  are,  from  the  clear,  trans- 
parent atmosphere  through  which  they 
are  viewed. 

As  one  rides  across  these  sandy  ridg- 
es, sparsely  covered  with  sage  brush  and 
greasewood,  sky  and  sun  overhead,  sand 
and  silence  covering  the  face  of  the 
country,  no  house  in  sight,  descending 
one  ridge  only  to  ascend  the  next,  we 
can  fancy  we  hear  the  sound  of  break- 
ers in  our  ears  and  that  the  summit  of 
the  next  bluff  will  bring  us  in  view  of 
the  heaving  ocean. 

But  no  blue  sea  offers  itself  to  our 
vision,  and  bringing  our  gaze  to  objects 
nearer  home,  we  observe  the  first  indica- 
tion of  civilized  man,  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  empty  bottles  scattered  all 
along  the  road,  not  enclosing  the  last 
messages  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  but 
bearing  on  their  upturned  sides  the  le- 
gend "Old  Bourbon"  and  "Old  Rye." 
In  justice  to  Uncle  Sam's  boys,  it  should 
be  said  that  they  are  not  the  only  trav- 
elers on  this  road, — there  are  large 
stock  ranches  in  the  mountains,  whose 
members  frequently  traverse  this  route. 

Riding  on,  we  notice  that  the  nearer 
we  approach  our  journey's  end,  the 
more  numerous  become  the  buttes, 
characteristic  of  this  part  of  Wyoming, 
whose  contours  plainly  show  the  ero- 
sions of  the  receding  waters.  At  last,  a 
turn  in  the  road  shows  us  Fort  Bridger, 
lying  below  in  a  verdant  little  valley, 
looking  in  the  bright  June  sunshine 
like  a  brilliant  green  patch  set  in  the 
carpet  of  dull  brown  that  covers  the 
surrounding  country,  between  the  silver 
threads  of  water  forming  the  three 
branches  of  the  Black  Fork  of  the 
Green  River,  which  here  forms  a  delta, 
uniting  again  a  mile  below  the  post. 

Crossing  the  bridge  that  spans  one  of 


the  streams,  we  enter  the  post,  and  a 
nearer  view  increases  our  appreciation 
of  the  loveliness  of  our  surroundings. 
The  exhilarating  atmosphere,  the  ver- 
dure of  the  foliage,  the  pure  streams  of 
water,  and  bright  sunshine,  give  an  air 
of  sweet  freshness  to  the  spot,  as  if  all 
things  had  been  newly  created,  which 
even  the  signs  of  military  occupation  do 
not  dissipate. 

The  officers'  quarters,  the  barracks, 
guard-house,  hospital,  and  other  offices, 
surround  three  sides  of  the  vast  parade 
ground ;  the  fourth  side  leads  out  into 
the  open  country.  At  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  parade  ground  is  the  pleas- 
ant home  of  the  former  post  trader, 
Judge  Carter,  whose  name  is  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  Wyoming,  and 
whose  hospitality  has  been  enjoyed  by 
many  celebrated  travelers,  both  civil 
and  military.  On  streets  back  of  the 
parade  ground  are  the  post  trader's 
store,  quartermaster's  department,  a 
hall  used  for  religious  and  secular  pur- 
poses, stables,  and  a  few  houses  occu- 
pied by  settlers.  Each  company  has 
also  its  "root  house"  (a square  building 
made  of  sods,  very  thick,  with  a  wooden 
roof  also  thickly  covered  with  sods)  in 
which  to  keep  vegetables  from  freezing 
through  the  winter.  Most  of  the  older 
houses  are  built  of  immense  hewn  logs 
cemented  together  with  plaster,  and  are 
one  story  high,  but  broad  on  the  ground. 

There  are  but  few  indigenous  trees  at 
the  post,  and  these  are  found  bordering 
the  streams.  They  are  cottonwood, 
aspen,  hawthorn,  and  a  species  of  wil- 
low. Several  other  varieties  of  trees, 
however,  have  been  planted  on  the  pa- 
rade ground  and  in  front  of  the  quarters. 
Wild  roses  and  other  lovely  wild  flowers 
blossom  profusely  along  the  banks  of 
the  streams  during  the  summer.  The 
timber  for  building  purposes  is  brought 
from  the  foothills  of  the  Uintah  Moun- 
tains, a  spur  of  the  Wasatch  Range, 
which,  rising  into  the  regions  of  perpet- 
ual snow  fifty  miles  south  of  the  post, 
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forai  a  perpetual  beauty  in  the  view. 
An  unfailing  stream  of  water  flows  by 
the  officers'  quarters,  clear  and  cold  from 
the  mountains,  and  water  can  be  ob- 
tained anywhere  in  the  valley  at  the 
depth  of  three  feet. 

Sage  hens  are  very  numerous  around 
the  post,  and  the  streams  abound  in  fine 
brook  trout,  beautifully  speckled.  So 
to  one  wearied  of  the  cares  and  gayeties 
of  the  world,  and  fond  of  angling  and 
hunting,  Fort  Bridger  in  summer  is  a 
veritable  paradise.  During  the  short 
summer  nature  wears  her  sunniest  smile, 
clothing  the  valley  in  the  tints  of  vivid 
green,  made  more  brilliant  by  the  in- 
tense sunshine  of  that  clear  atmosphere, 
and  the  streams  ripple  with  a  musical 
joy  over  their  stony  beds.  But  as  if  re- 
penting of  her  lavish  mood,  she  early 
throws  a  snowy  covering  over  the  ver- 
dant landscape,  and  silences  the  merry 
brooks  in  a  chill  atmosphere  that  often 
registers  forty  degrees  below  zero. 

In  1878  the  post  was  temporarily 
abandoned,  and  remained  unoccupied 
for  two  years  ;  but  in  1880  it  was  reoc- 
cupied,  in  view  of  the  location  of  the 
Northern  Utes  on  the  Uintah  reserva- 
tion. It  is  also  a  base  of  supplies  for 
troops  at  the  Wind  River  agency  and 
the  Sweetwater  mining  districts. 

Such  is  the  Fort  Bridger  of  today.  But 
if  we  turn  to  its  past  history  we  discover 
that  its  present  rather  monotonous  ex- 
istence is  but  the  peaceful  ending  of  an 
exciting  and  momentous  career. 

The  disastrous  experience  of  the  few 
hunters  and  trappers  that  had  attempted 
to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  prior  to 
1823  had  been  so  discouraging,  that  all 
enterprise  in  that  direction  seemed  to 
have  ceased.  But  in  that  year  bands  of 
daring,  resolute  men  were  sent  out  from 
St.  Louis  by  the  large  fur  companies, 
and  traveled  over  the  pathless  wilder- 
ness, meeting  with  terrible  hardships 
and  privations  and  encountering  mam- 
hostile  Indians. 

Everything   about  that   country  was 


strange  to  them,  from  the  lofty  moun- 
tains,whose  peaks  were  lost  in  the  Clouds 
and  whose  dismal  defiles  echoed  with  the 
hoarse  cry  of  wild  animals  or  the  more- 
cruel  yell  of  the  treacherous  savage,  the 
rivers,  whose  rapid  currents  bore  their 
frail  boats  they  knew  not  whither,  to  the 
utter,  breathless  silence  of  nature  that  at 
times  surrounded  them  and  hushed  the 
most  reckless  of  their  number  to  an  awed 
silence.  Yet  lured  by  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, in  spite  of  the  loss  of  many  of 
their  members,  others  were  found  eager 
to  take  their  places,  and  much  of  the 
hitherto  unknown  region  was  thoroughly 
traversed.  Among  those  explorers  was 
James  Bridger,  a  young  man  of  brave 
and  generous  impulses  and  great  cour- 
age, thouglrnot  yet  twenty  years  of  age. 
For  some  years  he  remained  in  the  em- 
ploy of  different  companies,  leading  the 
life  of  peril  and  exertion  inseparable 
from  the  trapper's  calling,  where  the 
savage  Indian,  grizzly  bear,  hunger  and 
thirst,  biting  cold,  steep  precipices,  and 
raging  floods,  disputed  the  advance  of 
the  white  man  into  the  solitudes  of  the 
far  West. 

There  were  also  brief  periods  of  enjoy- 
ment, when  during  the  winter  months  sev- 
eral hundred  trappers,  surrounded  by 
their  Indian  allies,  native  wives,  and  child- 
ren, would  go  into  winter  quarters  on  the 
plains  by  the  bank  of  some  stream  where 
the  cottonwood  was  plenty.  This  tree 
not  only  afforded  subsistence  to  the  trap- 
pers' horses,  but  also  furnished  the  buf- 
falo with  food,  and  thus  attracting  them 
to  the  vicinity,  secured  game  for  the 
men.  The  scene  then  was  a  most  ani- 
mated one  ;  hundreds  of  lodges  being 
scattered  over  the  plains,  and  the  bustle 
and  pleasing  confusion  that  accompanies 
camp  life  changing  the  silence  of  the 
wilderness  into  a  carnival  of  busy  life 
and  boisterous  gayety.  Hunting,  drying 
meat,  cleaning  their  fire  arms,  making 
moccasins,  and  games,  occupied  the  day, 
while  at  night  gathered  around  the  blaz- 
ing fire  groups  of  men  in  turn  related 
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wonderful  adventures  or  sang  the  old 
songs  learned  in  Eastern  homes. 

Sometimes  their  stories  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  summons  from  the  guard  to 
help  in  driving  away  the  buffalo,  who 
were  so  numerous  that  there  was  danger 
of  their  overrunning  the  camp.  Had 
one  of  these  trappers  on  his  return  to 
these  cheerful  fires  predicted  that  the 
time  would  come  when  a  bill  would  be 
passed  by  Congress  for  the  protection  of 
the  buffalo,  and  that  the  countless  herds 
(which  almost  blackened  the  country), 
containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  aboriginal  animals,  would  dwindle 
down  to  less  than  two  hundred  head,  his 
prophecy  would  have  been  deemed  more 
unworthy  of  credence  than  the  wildest 
tale  to  which  they  had  been  listening. 

Most  fascinating  was  this  life  of  free- 
dom and  excitement  to  an  adventurous 
nature  like  Bridger's  ;  and  gaining  a 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  moun- 
tains and  Indian  dialects,  he  became  re- 
nowned as  one  of  the  best  guides  and 
interpreters  known.  Later  he  became 
a  partner  in  one  of  the  leading  fur  com- 
panies, and  in  1842  he  established  a  trad- 
ing post  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  coun- 
try, the  present  military  reservation  that 
bears  his  name,  and  gathered  around  him 
a  band  of  congenial  spirits.  Taking  wives 
from  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  lived 
in  a  rude,  primitive  style,  like  the  patri- 
archs of  old,  isolated  from  the  outside 
world,  and  freed  from  the  restraints  of 
society. 

The  post  consisted  of  thirteen  houses 
and  outbuildings  made  of  hewn  logs, 
with  plank  floors  and  roofs,  the  roofs 
covered  with  earth  and  sod,  enclosed 
by  stone  walls  eighteen  feet  high,  with 
bastions  at  each  corner  ;  also  a  corral  for 
stock.  Many  were  the  festivities  wit- 
nessed at  the  old  fort,  for  Bridger  ruled 
right  royally.  Three  or  four  times  a 
year  bands  of  Indians  visited  the  post  to 
sell  their  furs,  and  emigration  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  was  already  beginning  to  set 
in.    Although  small  parties  had  crossed 


the  plains  prior  to  1843,  that  year  saw 
the  first  real  emigration  to  Oregon.  The 
party  contained  one  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  wagons,  farm- 
ing tools,  and  cattle,  and  stopped  at  the 
post  for  rest  and  advice. 

After  this,  trains  became  more  num- 
erous and  larger,  and  although  Bridger 
reaped  a  good  harvest  from  exchanging 
cattle  and  selling  stores  to  the  emi- 
grants, the  wild  life  of  the  plains  was  no 
longer  the  same.  The  beaver,  whose 
ingenious  dams  across  the  mountain 
streams  yet  remain  in  spite  of  the  fresh- 
ets of  years,  became  scarce,  the  larger 
game  had  been  killed  or  driven  away, 
and  the  Indians  became  more  and  more 
troublesome. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  toilsome 
journey  and  savage  Indians,  destiny  had 
decreed  that  westward  the  star  of  em- 
pire should  take  its  way,  and  bands  of 
missionaries,  restless  searchers  after 
wealth,  and  home  seekers,  yearly  crossed 
the  plains,  showing  no  desire  to  settle 
in  all  the  vast  region  that  lay  about 
them,  which  was  now  being  so  much  trav- 
eled over,  but  pressed  onward  to  Oregon 
and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Attacked  by 
Indians  or  stricken  down  by  pestilence, 
many  of  their  number  perished  by  the 
wayside,  and  were  laid  away  in  solitary 
graves  by  the  sorrowing  survivors  ;  and 
when  darkness  and  loneliness  again 
reigned  ov*er  the  plains,  their  last  rest- 
ing places  were  discovered  and  disturbed 
by  the  prowling  wolves.  But  in  spite 
of  incidents  sad  as  these  the  advancing 
tide  of  emigration  kept  on  in  its  steady 
course  to  the  western  slope. 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  like  the  first 
falling  flakes  of  snow  in  mountain  pass- 
es, which,  harmless  as  they  appear,  pre- 
sage the  blockade  that  is  to  follow,  sev- 
enty-three wagons,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  Mormons  under 
the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  halted 
at  the  hospitable  door  of  Bridger's  cas- 
tle. 

Driven   from    Missouri   and   Illinois, 
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and  attracted  by  the  vague  rumors  that 
had  reached  them  of  a  valley  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  a  thousand  miles 
from  any  other  settlement,  they  were 
moving  across  the  wilderness  to  locate 
a  new  and  permanent  Zion. 

Received  with  kindness,  it  did  not  take 
the  astute  Brigham  long  in  discovering 
that  Bridger  was  illiterate,  untaught  in 
religious  matters,  and  living  in  a  manner 
that  should  make  some  of  the  Mormon 
doctrines,  unacceptable  to  Eastern  ideas, 
most  favorably  received  by  him.  While 
the  train  rested,  he  revealed  to  the  won- 
dering post  trader  the  marvelous  glories 
that  would  arise  in  the  new  Zion  to 
which  the  Mormons  were  journeying. 
He  depicted  in  glowing  colors  the  des- 
ert places  becoming  fruitful  and  bloom- 
ing with  flowers,  water  gushing  forth 
from  the  now  arid  soil,  the  land  covered 
with  ripening  harvests,  and  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  Zion,  surrounded  with  her 
protecting  walls,  in  whose  midst  should 
arise  the  stately  tabernacle,  gathering 
within  its  spacious  walls  the  faithful 
from  every  clime 

But  the  practical  Bridger,  probably  the 
first  American  discoverer  of  Great  Salt 
Lake,  (while  seeking  to  ascertain  the 
course  of  Bear  River,  in  1826,)  to  which 
valley  Brigham  Young  proposed  jour- 
neying, had  no  belief  in  the  desert  re- 
gion being  thus  transformed  into  a  land 
of  smiling  plenty,  and  with  derisive  lib- 
erality offered  to  give  a  thousand  dollars 
for  the  first  bushel  of  corn  the  saints 
might  raise  there.  As  he  watched  the 
receding  forms  of  the  Mormons  fading 
away  in  the  distance  as  they  passed  over 
the  Uintah  Mountains,  —  a  direction  but 
seldom  taken  by  the  wayfarers  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  at  his  door,  —  Bridger 
little  thought  that  he  would  live  to  see 
the  predictions  of  their  leader  verified, 
and  a  mighty  hierarchy  rooted  and  flour- 
ishing in  the  desert,  which  would  lead  to 
his  own  undoing,  and  become  a  standing 
menace  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 


The  following  year  Brigham  Young 

passed  the  post  forthe  second  time  with 
five  thousand  followers,  and  every  year 
saw  a  large  accession  to  their  numbers. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in 
1848  caused  an  immense  tide  of  immi- 
gration to  set  in  across  the  plains,  and 
much  of  it  halted  at  Bridger's.  The 
wayworn  Mormon  pilgrims  were  also 
met  there  by  wagons  and  supplies  from 
Salt  Lake  City. 

In  1853  the  Mormons,  grown  powerful 
and  assertive,  and  disliking  a  hostile 
fort  so  near  their  settlement,  made  it 
necessary  for  Bridger  to  abandon  his 
post.  The  Mormons  claim  that  they 
purchased  the  Mexican  title  held  by 
Bridger,  paying  therefor  eight  thousand 
dollars.  But  subsequent  events  seem  to 
prove  that  Bridger  felt  obliged  to  accede 
to  their  proposals  to  purchase,  and  did 
not  willingly  dispose  of  his  land. 

During  the  next  year  the  Mormons 
spent  an  equal  sum  in  improvements, 
and  also  started  outlying  settlements. 
Bridger,  returning  East,  purchased  a 
farm  in  Missouri ;  but  the  change  in  his 
mode  of  life  was  so  distasteful  that  he 
returned  to  the  mountains  as  guide,  un- 
til age  obliged  him  finally  to  retire  to  his 
farm,  where  he  died  in  1881. 

Meanwhile,  in  1857,  the  attention  of 
the  government  having  been  attracted 
towards  the  Mormons  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  its  authority  in  their  territory, 
United  States  troops  were  sent  overland 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  Bridger,  who  was 
known  as  one  of  the  best  pilots  and  in- 
terpreters in  the*Indian  country,  was 
chosen  guide  of  the  expedition,  and  led 
it  to  his  former  fort,  which  had  been 
recommended  to  the  War  Department 
for  occupation  by  Major  Van  Vliet,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Salt  Lake  the 
previous  year. 

A  part  of  the  command  was  detained 
at  Kansas,  owing  to  the  troubles  there, 
and  the  change  of  plans  and  want  of 
definite  instructions  led  to  serious  ca- 
lamities.    Near  Green   River  a  supply 
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train  following  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
rprise.  was  attacked  at  night 
by  Mormon  cavalry,  the  stock  driven 
off,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  irons 
with  their  contents  burned,  with  the 
exception  of  what  the  Mormons  could 
take  away  ith  them  Taking  their 
arms  and  equipments  and  giving  them 
but  little  provisions,  the  Mormons 
forced  the  men  to  recross  the  wilder- 
ness to  Leaven-  rth  Kansas,  one  thou- 
sand miles  distant,  with  no  means  of 
procuring  food  or  defending  the 
agai'r:  the  In : ferns  but  their  pc ■•:.- 
knives.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty 
men  that  composed  the  party-,  only  eight 
ewer  reached  the  border  setttana 
the  remainder  having  Ea  Den  by  the  knife 
::  die  savage,  or  died  from  starvation. 

The  rest  of  the  troops,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  provisions  and  supplies,  suffered 
most  severely.  The  weather  was  very 
cold,  the  ground  buried  in  snow,  and 
both  men  and  animals  were  on  the  point 
d  :  starvation  At  night  the  soldiers  lay 
near  their  horses  for  warmth,  and  in 
:  n e  d : rht  six  hundred  horses  and  nmk ; 
perished  at  their  camp  on  the  Black 
7  rk,  called  the  "  Camp  of  Death." 

Altht  ugh  they  were  but  thirty-five 
miles  from  Bridger,  fifteen  days  were 
consumed  in  the  j  ourney  thither.  When 
at  length  they  irrived  there,  it  was  only 
to  find  the  fort  vacated  by  the  Mormons 
the  buildings  burned  to  the  ground,  all 
pain  and  provisions  removed  or  des- 
troy ed,  and  as  far  is  it  could  be  done, 
all  aops  destroyed.  ,A11  that  remained 
were  two  enclosures,  the  larger  one  one 
hundred  feet  square,  built  of  cobble 
stones  cemented  with  mortar. 

Lunettes  were  erected  on  the  smaller 

:  and  mounted  with  cannon,  while  the 

!  Ef  me  was  used  for  stock.    Leaving 

a  garrison  to  protect  the  stock,  the  army, 

numbering  twenty-four  hundred   men, 

made  a  camp  two  miles  distant,  under 

rf  the  Ui  ~  -    g  ving  it  the  name 

Scott. 

Her  :.ssed  the 


tents  and  suffering  such  privations 
the  old  Revolutionary  davs  saw,  while  ne- 
gotiations were  going  on  between  Wash- 
ington and  Salt  Lake.  Rations  were 
very  short,  and  luxuries  an  unknown 
thing.  Tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee,  were 
three  dollars  a  pound,  and  salt,  which 
s  furnished  by  the  Indians,  five  dol- 
lars a  pound. 

Soon  after  going  into  camp.  Captain 
Marcy,  taking  with  him  forty  picked 
men.  went  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Fort 
Massachusetts.  New  Mexico,  for  assist- 
ance. He  returned  in  June  with  sup- 
plies and  additional  troops.  At  about 
the  same  time,  Colonel  Hoffman  arrived 
from  Laramie  with  supply  trains. 

Among  the  officers  who  wintered  at 
Bridger.  and  who  were  afterwards  distin- 
guished in  the  Civil  War,  were  Colonel 
Albert  S.  Johnston,  Colonel  Philip  St. 
George  Cooke,  Major  Fitz  John  Porter, 
and  Captain  Reno.  Governor  Cummings 
and  other  territorial  officers  also  passed 
the  winter  there,  in  structures  of  mud- 
plastered  logs  built  over  holes  dug  in 
the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  before  winter  set  in,  the 
Mormons,  supposing  that  the  army 
would  invade  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of 
Echo  Canon,  constructed  dams  and 
ditches,  by  means  of  which  the  road 
could  be  submerged  to  a  depth  of  sever- 
al feet ;  they  also  collected  immense 
heaps  of  loose  stones,  loosened  bowlders 
from  the  overhanging  rocks,  ready  to 
fall  on  the  passing  troops  at  the  slight- 
est touch,  and  built  bulwarks  as  a  pro- 
tection for  sharp  shooters.  Instead, 
however,  of  marching  on  to  Salt  Lake, 
the  army,  as  we  have  seen,  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Camp  Scott. 

Until   the   snow  filled  the  mountain 
-es,  messengers  were  constantly  pass- 
ing from  Salt  Lake  to  Bridger,  but  after 
that  time  matters  remained  quiet  until 
the  opening  of  spring. 

In  February,  1858,  Colonel  Kane 
went  to  Salt  Lake  by  way  of  Southern 
California,   as    mediator    between   the 
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government  and  the  Mormons.  After  an 
interview  with  Brigham  Young,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Camp  Scott,  and  showing 
Governor  Cummings  letters  and  creden- 
tials from  both  the  President  and  Brig- 
ham  Young,  authorizing  him  to  act  as 
negotiator,  induced  him  to  visit  Salt 
Lake  and  assume  his  position  as  gov- 
ernor, assuring  him  that  he  would  not 
be  molested  in  the  exercise  of  his  du:: 

Governor  Cummings  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Mormons,  and  returned  to 
Camp  Scott  in  about  a  month,  report- 
ing himself  as  satisfied  that  there  would 
be  no  further  difficulty.  Colonel  Kane 
then  set  out  for  Washington,  where  he 
laid  before  the  President  the  result  of 
his  mission. 

The  delay  caused  by  these  negotia- 
tions prevented  an  immediate  collision 
between  the  federal  army  and  the  Mor- 
mons, although  the  great  army  of  Utah 

-  now  ready  to  begin  operations.  At 
Fort  Leavenworth  there  were  assembled 
three  thousand  troops,  ready  to  join  the 
thirty-five  hundred  already  at  Camp 
Scott.  Subsistence  had  been  provided 
for  eight  thousand  persons  fortwe:.: 
months,  and  money  was  ready  for  any 
needed  purpose.  The  soldiers,  weary 
from  their  long  period  of  inaction  and 
isolation,  were  impatient  to  be  led 
where  active  dutv  might  await  them. 

But  while  the  army  shut  up  in  the  wil- 
derness had  thought  only  of  the  proba- 
ble war.  outside  influences  were  shar .  g 
events  for  a  different  solution  of  the 
Mormon  rebellion.  Buchanans  policy 
in  thus  forcing  war  upon  the  Mormons 
before  thoroughly  investigating  the 
causes  that  appeared  to  make  it  neces- 
sary, excited  so  much  adverse  criticism 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  he  felt 
compelled  to  change  his  plans,  and  he 
was  induced  to  issue  a  proclamation 
offering  pardon  to  all  Mormons  who  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance.  Peace  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  For:  Scott  on 
their  way  to  Salt  Lake  City,  to  gather 
information  as  to  the  state  of  affairs. 

\vi. — 17. 


In  four  days  they  proceeded  to  Salt 
Lake,  and  conferred  with  the  Mormon 
leaders.  Slight  concessions  were  made 
by  the  Mormons,  but  the  commission- 
ers accepted  them,  and  sent  mes 
to  Colonel  Johnston  announcing  the  re- 
sult of  their  negotiations,  and  suge 
ing  that  he  march  his  army  to  Salt  Lake. 

Although  assured  by  the  commi— 

s  and  Colonel  Johnston  that  the  troops 
would  in  no  way  molest  the/n,  th 
mons  had  not   forgotten  the    davs  of 
Xauvoo,  and  when  the  va  -  reached 

Salt  Lake  C  :  ind 

deserted.     In  the  empty  houses  v. 
piles  of  straw  and  kindlings,  readv  for 
the  torches  of  the  few  who  were  left  be- 
hind to  apply  them,  should  the  troops 

:emptto  occupy  them.     Thir: 
sand   of  the  Mormons,    leaving    th : 
homes  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  ncr 
ern  settlements,  had  fled,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, again  to  the  wilderness. 

But   their  wanderings  had   in 
.    .sed  at   Prov:.    a   town    sixty    no 
south  of  Salt  Lake  ;  and  at  the  ear:. 
solicitation  of  Governor  Cummings  thev 
returned  to  their  homes  in  a  few  we: 

The  troops  were  removed  to  a  place 
about  forty  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake. 
where  they  established  an  encampment 
called  Camp  Floyd  Thus  ended  the 
Utah  :.:  a  cost   of  several  hundred 

lives,  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  main  army   h.v      g       ::    Camp 
Scott,   the  garrison  left   behind  under 
command  of  General  EL  R. 
terwards  murdered  by  the  II  I  □  ii- 

ans  in  1S73)  rebuilt  Fort  Bridger  on  its 
pres,    t  sift       gs  for  the  purpose  being 
hauled    from   the    Uintah   Mountains 
twenty  miles  distant. 

In  1S60,  the  greater  pan 
at  Camp  Floyd  were  removed  to  Hex 
and  Arizona,  and  in  1S61.  Q  War 

having  become  a  settled  fact,  the  rest 
the  troops  were  ordered  Ea>:       Z      ::el 
Cooke,  then  in  command  at  Camp  F 
abandoned  that  post,  and   removed  I 
es  t     Fort  Bridirer. 
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Here  the  bulk  of  the  subsistence  and 
quartermaster's  stores  were  sola  at  auc- 
tion, at  extremely  low  prices,  the  Mor- 
mons being  the  principal  purchasers. 
The  prices  obtained  at  the  sale  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  goods  valued  at  four  million  dollars, 
and  many  Mormons  laid  the  foundation 
of  after  prosperity  at  this  sale. 

After  this  both  garrisons  were  re- 
moved to  Fort  Leavenworth,  leaving  at 
Fort  Bridger  only  an  ordnance  sergeant 
with  a  few  private  soldiers  in  charge  of 
the  property.  For  about  a  year  the  post 
was  without  a  garrison  or  commissioned 
officer,  being  practically  abandoned. 

It  was  a  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  the  post,  for  the  Indians  were  hostile, 
and  the  Mormons  since  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  a  still  stronger  element  of 
danger.  Claiming  that  the  land  upon 
which  the  post  was  built  belonged  to 
them,  on  the  ground  of  a  conveyance 
from  Bridger,  they  only  waited  the  re- 
sult of  the  war  to  make  their  claim  good. 

Fearing  trouble,  and  to  protect  the 
property,  as  well  as  his  personal  security, 
Judge  Carter,  the  post  trader,  organized 
a  volunteer  company  of  mountaineers 
from  the  surrounding  country.  But  in 
December,  1862,  a  company  under  Cap- 
tain Lewis  arrived,  and  the  post  was 
again  occupied  by  regular  troops. 
Among  the  officers  who  took  active  part 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  at  its 
close  were  distinguished  for  their  brav- 
ery in  numerous  Indian  campaigns, 
were  Col.  John  N.  Andrews,  Capt.  James 
A.  Haughey,  Capt.  Daniel  Cornman, 
Capt.  Howe,  Capt.  Thomas  H.  Bradley, 
and  Capt.  L.  M.  O'Brien. 

The  garrison  was  increased  from  time 
to  time,  and  employed  in  guarding  the 
mails,  protecting  travelers  crossing  the 
plains,  and  fighting  the  Indians. 

Occasionally  a  flying  horseman  would 
be  seen,  flitting  across  the  plains  and 
over  the  mountains  like  an  apparition, 
stopping  at  Bridger  and  other  stations 
only  for  a  relay  of  horses,  and  then,  again 


mounted,  although  meeting  with  many 
hairbreadth  escapes,  he  would  pursue 
his  swift  course  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun.  It  was  the  pony  express, 
started  April  3,  i860,  and  made  the  dis- 
tance from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Sac- 
ramento, California,  in  ten  days,  except 
on  the  occasion  of  the  transmission  of 
President  Lincoln's  inaugural  address 
in  1861,  when  it  performed  the  feat  of 
crossing  the  continent  in  five  days  and 
eighteen  hours. 

In  1868  and  1 869,  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  across 
the  continent,  a  garrison  of  five  compa- 
nies, under  Brevet  Colonel  Henry  A. 
Morrow,  was  stationed  at  Fort  Bridger, 
and  was  employed  in  guarding  the  en- 
gineers and  surveyors  and  the  overland 
stage  route  against  attacks  from  the 
Indians.  This  was  a  period  of  great  ac- 
tivity at  the  Fort,  and  many  improve- 
ments were  made.  From  May,  1878,  to 
June,  1880,  the  post  was  abandoned,  but 
since  that  time  has  been  continuously  oc- 
cupied. In  1868  Wyoming  was  squared 
by  continuing  the  south  boundary  line 
to  a  point  of  intersection  thirty  miles 
west  by  south  of  Bridger.  When  James 
Bridger  first  settled  there,  his  land  was 
in  reality  Mexican  territory,  the  north- 
ern boundary  line  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  running  thirty-five 
miles  north  of  Bridger.  The  territory 
north  and  northeast  was  then  all  called 
Oregon.  By  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo  in  1848,  the  territory  now  called 
Utah  (also  at  that  time  including  Bridg- 
er) was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

In  1857,  Bridger  executed  a  lease  to 
the  government  of  3898^  acres  of  land, 
for  ten  years.  He  was  to  be  paid  fifty 
dollars  per  month,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  unless  longer  required  by 
government,  all  the  buildings  were  to 
revert  to  Bridger.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  lease,  Bridger  could  exact  no 
payments  until  his  title  to  the  land 
should  be  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of   the  quartermaster  general  and  the 
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attorney  general  of  the  United  States. 

Bridger  claimed  title  under  a  Mexi- 
can grant,  and  filed  a  survey  of  his  land 
in  the  General  Land  Office  in  1853.  But 
he  did  not  perfect  his  title  to  any  por- 
tion of  it,  and  unfortunately  for  him, 
important  papers  that  he  claimed  to 
have  possessed  were  lost.  In  1867,  the 
ten  rears  for  which  the  lease  was  exe- 
cuted having  elapsed,  (during  which  time 
he  had  been  of  great  service  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  guide  and  interpreter,)  Bridg- 
er demanded  payment  of  rent,  but  was 
informed  that  the  lands  claimed  by  him 
were  included  at  the  reservation  at 
the  post,  and  belonged  to  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  homestead  and  pre-emp- 
tion laws,  Bridger  applied  to  Congress, 
and  bills  were  introduced  from  time  to 
time  for  his  relief.  Nothing  was  accom- 
plished however,  and  he  died  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  far  from  the  scenes  of  his 
former  glory.  In  1889,  the  Secretary  of 
War  reported  upon  the  Bridger  claims, 
recommending  to  the  Senate  committee 
on  claims  settlement  by  paying  for  the 
value  of  the  walls  appropriated  by  gov- 
ernment in  1857. 


Thus  there  came  to  James  Bridger 
the  experience  that  has  (alien  to  the  lot 
of  many  of  our  American  pioneers,  .\1 
though  their  names  are  closelv  interwo- 
ven in  the  country's  history,  and  the  re 
cital  of  their  deeds  of  daring  and  bravery 
finds  interested  listeners  at  many  fire- 
sides, yet  the  justice  of  their  claims  for 
substantial  recognition,  when  the  neces- 
sity for  their  services  has  passed  away, 
seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  country 
whose  settlement  and  progress  they 
have  so  materially  aided. 

As  has  been  truthfully  said,  "  The  type 
of  men  of  whom  Bridger  was  a  repre 
sentative  is  fast  fading  out.  It  will  van- 
ish with  the  buffalo  and  beaver,  never  to 
reappear ;  for  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duced it  will  never  again  exist.  The 
grim  romance  of  the  mountain  trapper's 
life  is  already  a  memory  of  the  past. 
'  Old  Jim  Bridger '  acquired  title  to  no 
foot  of  land  in  the  vast  region  in  which 
he  was  pioneer;  he  seems  to  have  had 
but  scanty  recognition  from  the  govern- 
ment which  he  had  served  faithfully  and 
well.  But  Bridger's  Pass,  Bridger's  Fork, 
Bridger  s  Butte,  and  Fort  Bridger  will 
perpetuate  his  name." 

Emilj  S.  Loud. 
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SUNSHINE  IN  A  SNOW  PRISON. 


Portland  on  the  Willamette  is  the 
point  I  have  selected  for  our  start  on  the 
journey  I  now  invite  you  to  take  with 
me  ;  for  thither  we  hastened  soon  after 
®ur  fivemonths  of  constant  battling  with 
cholera  and  the  Indians  on  the  plains  had 
come  to  end,  that  length  of  time  having 
been  consumed  by  our  company  in  trav- 
ersing the  now  populous  region  that  was 
then  an  almost  unbroken  waste,  sepa- 
rating our  Eastern  and  Western  civiliza- 
tions. 

Even  while  we  were  engaged  in  lower- 
ing our  wagons  by  ropes  down  the  many 
abrupt  declivities  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Cascade  Range,  where  a  little  later  a 
toll  road  was  established,  the  echo  of  the 
cry,  "  Up  to  the  mines  ! "  was  heard  by 
us  hourly,  and  we  became  wildly  impa- 
tient to  ascertain  what  grand  inheritance 
of  adventure  those  stirring  times  were 
likely  to  bequeath  us. 

Oregon's  beautiful  Queen  City  had 
then  but  little  more  than  its  name  and 
site  to  boast  of.  On  the  main  street, 
scarce  a  stone's  throw  distant  from  the 
steamer  landing,  we  utilized  the  splin- 
tered stumps  of  forest  trees  for  hitching 
posts;  but  we  found  the  embryo  metrop- 
olis a  busy,  bustling  place,  well  thronged 
with  strangers  most  of  whom  were  on 
like  errand  with  ourselves.  Pack  trains 
loading  ^  with  mining  supplies  monop- 
olized the  streets;  gray  shirts,  rubber 
boots,  picks,  shovels,  and  gold  pans,  were 
in  universal  demand  ;  and  once  to  be  the 
owner  of  these  articles  was  to  the  minds 
of  many  equivalent  to  being  on  the  high 
road  to  fortune. 

My  first  great  disappointment  came 
with  the  knowledge  that  in  Oregon  "up" 
meant  south.  For  some  days  I  could 
not  divest  myself  of  the  feeling  of  hav- 


ing been  imposed  upon,  —  trifled  with. 
"  Down  north  "  and  "  up  south  "  in  free 
America  put  such  a  severe  strain  upon 
my  ideas  of  propriety,  that  I  could  not 
but  rebel  against  hearing  the  terms 
used. 

Our  company  when  clear  of  the  town 
numbered  but  five, —  Harry,  the  three 
burros,  and  myself.  We  made  but  little 
headway  for  a  time,  the  packs  giving  us 
much  trouble  ;  they  crawled  at  random 
all  over  or  under  the  docile  brutes,  not 
seeming  to  notice  the  restraint  we  tried 
to  put  upon  them  ;  though  we  derived 
one  variety  of  consolation  from  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  on  the  road  were  busied 
in  wrestling  with  a  similar  experience. 

A  pack  train  journey  on  the  Pacific 
slope  in  pioneer  times  abounded  with 
adventures  and  incidents  of  varied  hues, 
and  positive  am  I  that  we  captured  our 
full  share  of  them  ;  only  a  few,  however, 
shall  be  so  much  as  hinted  at  here. 

One  morning  while  picking  our  way 
cautiously  along  the  treacherous  hillside, 
our  gentlest  donkey  ^became  possessed 
with  the  conviction  that  a  large  limb, 
which  projected  near  the  trail,  was  in- 
tended for  him  to  lean  against.  To  this 
insane  freak  only  the  one  outcome  was 
possible :  amidst  a  crashing  of  under- 
brush and  deafening  clatter  of  tinware 
he  disappeared ;  and  before  I  could  de- 
cide whether  it  was  a  landslide  or  bear- 
fight  that  had  just  begun,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  always  unlucky  creature, 
his  bulky  pack  still  in  place,  as  he  was 
disappearing  with  a  plunge  into  the 
river.  It  chanced  at  that  point,  fortu- 
nately for  his  continued  existence  and 
usefulness,  to  be  of  considerable  depth. 
He  had  accomplished  about  a  dozen 
complete  revolutions  in  a  like  number  of 
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seconds  with  but  slight  injury  to  himself, 
though  all  our  cooking  utensils  had  in 
that  short  time  taken  on  a  strong  family 

resemblance  to  pie  plates. 

One  night  it  was  a  futile  attempt  to 
steal  our  animals,  on  which  occasion  we 
exchanged  sundry  harmless  shots  with 
the  marauders.  On  another,  a  mountain 
lion,  as  we  thought,  tried  to  rob  me  of 
my  pillow,  a  sack  of  flour.  We  emptied 
our  pistols  into  him  with  good  effect, 
and  in  the  morning  paid  to  his  owner  a 
most  exorbitant  sum,  for  the  man  came 
upon  us  before  we  were  up,  and  he  was 
carrying  his  shotgun  at  full  cock.  I 
suffered  more,  however,  in  my  feelings 
than  in  my  finances  :  it  was  bad  enough 
to  have  to  pay  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
pig  and  then  not  get  him  ;  but  on  top  of 
this  we  were  compelled  to  writhe  under 
the  imputation  of  being  barn-yard  prowl- 
ers. 

Then  one  night  a  cloud-burst  found  us 
out,  causing  us  to  leap  from  our  blankets 
and  go  floundering  through  water  waist- 
deep  in  search  of  higher  ground.  And 
when  nearing  the  mines  we  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  being  our  own 
donkeys  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  owing 
to  a  second  nocturnal  visit  from  the 
ubiquitous  horse-thieves. 

One  useful  lesson  learned  I  on  this 
jaunt,  that  all  true  frontiersmen  know 
by  heart.  It  is  to  wrest  at  least  some 
measure  of  enjoyment  from  every  un- 
toward happening.  Should  there  be  no 
bright  side  to  it,  make  one.  The  hard- 
est, roughest  surface  yields  the  finest 
polish  to  persistent  friction.  Therefore, 
go  at  it  with  a  will,  making  free  use  of 
backwoods  philosophy, — which  cuts  like 
emery,  —  until  your  gruesome  mishap 
reflects  your  face,  and  then  you  '11  surely 
see  the  smile  is  also  there. 

After  this  manner  we  wended  our  way 
through  the  Willamette,  the  Umpqua, 
and  into  the  Rogue  River  Valley.  Strik- 
ing thence  westward  over  more  steeply 
ascending  trails,  for  we  had  long  been 
above  the   bounds  of  wheeled   vehicle 


navigation,  we  soon  found  the  <  imp  wt 
sough!  on  a  stream  near  the  boundary 

line  of  State  and  Territory,  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  a  charming  mountain  range, 
from  whose  summit  the  silvery  Pacific 
could  be  seen  gleaming  beautifully,  less 
than  thirty  miles  away. 

The  months  that  now  ensued  came 
filled  with  exciting  incidents  of  a  class 
quite  new  and  strange  to  me,  many  of 
which  seemed  better  to  belong  to  pan- 
demonium than  earth.  Those  were  in- 
deed, sad,  lawless  days  upon  the  border. 
Might  ruled  the  hour,  and  it  was  no  un- 
usual thing  to  see  the  hastily  improvised 
robes  of  justice  drip  with  blood.  Hut  I 
raise  my  pen  until  those  wild  days  to  the 
very  last  have  trooped  by  memory's  re- 
viewing stand,  and  a  certain  morning 
dawned,  on  which  1  exchanged  parting 
signals  with  my  companions,  as  they 
stood  on  a  distant  ridge  ;  then  knew  my- 
self alone  as  fully  as  ever  mortal  was  or 
can  be,  and  sole  custodian  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  all  the  cabins  and  claims 
for  several  miles  around.  How  this 
chanced  needs  now  to  be  explained. 

The  long  continued  rains  had  convert- 
ed the  valleys  into  vast  inland  seas,  thus 
entirely  isolating  us  from  the  outside 
world.  Soon  each  trading  post  became 
a  "dollar  store."  Flour,  coffee,  sugar, 
pork,  beans,  on  through  the  list,  one 
dollar  per  pound.  A  potato  or  an  onion, 
a  box  of  matches  or  a  bar  of  soap,  no 
variation  in  price, —  one  dollar  each  ; 
until  at  last  gold  dust  was  valueless  to 
us,  the  traders'  shelves  being  empty. 

We  worked  along  in  a  happy-go-lucky 
mood  with  this  state  of  affairs,  subsist- 
ing on  wild  game  the  while,  expecting 
each  day  to  hear  that  the  valley  blockade 
had  been  broken  ;  but  when  the  snow 
began  to  crawl  down  steadily  upon  us, 
thus  driving  all  the  game  into  the  lower 
foothills,  an  exodus  took  place,  which 
soon  nearly  depopulated  the  gulches, 
the  few  who  strove  to  hold  out  till  sup- 
plies arrived  agreeing  to  stand  guard 
over   their  neighbors'    property.      And 
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thus  at  last  our  company  came  to  assume 
sole  charge. 

When  but  a  few  pounds  of  jerked  ven- 
ison remained  with  which  we  might  fight 
off  starvation,  we  decided  one  should 
stay  behind,  merely  to  keep  good  the 
letter  of  our  agreement  with  the  absen- 
tees, while  the  others  trailed  -the  game 
until  a  fresh  supply  of  meat  could  be 
secured  and  brought  back,  involving  a 
separation  of  three  or  four  days,  at  the 
most. 

So  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  we  came  to  this  decision,  when  I 
saw  Harry  in  sober  mood  preparing  half 
a  dozen  splintered  sticks,  one  shorter 
than  the  others,  my  thoughts  at  once 
became  quite  busy  ones. 

He  had  here  found  those  whom  he 
sought,  some  Down  East  friends,  once 
schoolmates  and  near  neighbors  ;  these 
reunited  chums  were  much  like  a  band 
of  brothers,  and  would  sadly  miss  one  of 
their  number  ;  I  was  only  an  outsider, 
a  mere  chance  acquaintance.  Then,  also, 
their  bullets  had  a  way  of  going  straight 
to  the  mark  ;  it  was  oftener  miss  than 
hit  with  mine.  By  this  time  my  proper 
course  showed  clear. 

All  being  ready,  I  begged  the  privilege 
to  be  the  first  to  draw  ;  which  wish  being 
granted,  I  secured  the  fateful  bit  of  wood 
by  drawing  all  ;  then  tossed  them  into 
the  flames,  saying  lightly  : 

"That  settles  it  !  You  boys  would 
rather  hunt  than  eat  or  sleep.  I  was 
not  built  on  that  plan.  I  like  best  to 
take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  and  these 
quarters  suit  me.  So  turn  in  all  hands, 
without  more  ado,  for  foragers  must  be 
on  their  way  by  daybreak." 

An  hour  or  two  after  I  had  bidden 
them  God-speed,  a  warm  rain  com- 
menced falling,  which  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  heavy  downpour,  and  by 
night  the  creek  had  been  changed  to  a 
resistless,  raging  torrent.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  every  crossing  below  had 
been  swept  away,  and  that  I  had  been 
made  prisoner.    One  place  in  particular 


was  in  my  thoughts,  where  not  less  than 
a  score  of  mighty  giants  had  been  sent 
crashing  to  earth,  ere  the  top  of  one 
found  permanent  lodgment  on  the  far- 
ther bank.  Throughout  the  following 
night  the  rain  descended  constantly,  and 
the  lull  in  the  storm  that  occurred  about 
daybreak  might  well  be  likened  to  the 
ominous  quiet  that  generally  precedes 
the  first  fierce  clash  of  great  opposing 
armies. 

From  his  throne  on  beautiful  Mount 
Hood,  the  snow  monarch,  taking  note 
from  afar  of  this  sudden  invasion  of  his 
rightful  domains  by  the  dark-robed 
hosts  who  had  for  weeks  been  quartered 
in  the  valley,  promptly  ordered  his  in- 
vincible legions  to  the  front  to  crush 
back  the  invaders ;  and  the  contest  that 
soon  raged  has  no  counterpart  in  its 
terror-inspiring  fury  in  my  life's  some- 
what extended  experience  of  elemental 
strife. 

The  prolonged  crash  of  deafening 
thunder  might  well  have  been  a  defiance 
to  the  death,  sounded  by  the  valley's 
trumpeter  ;  the  tempest  roar  that  fol- 
lowed, prompt  acceptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge. Without  further  prelude  the 
battle  was  now  on,  and  heaven's  artillery 
began  its  incessant  roar.  The  mountains 
burst  aflame  with  angry  lightning  darts, 
as  though  the  intent  had  been  to  reach 
a  wall  of  living,  leaping  fire,  to  destroy 
the  northmen.  Each  moment  some 
majestic  cedar  that  had  braved  the  perils 
of  centuries  unscathed  was  riven  into 
blazing  splinters  at  a  single  blow,  and 
while  yet  a  spire  of  blinding  light,  it 
would  be  wrenched  bodily.from  its  gran- 
ite anchorage  and  high  hurled  valley  ward 
by  the  shrieking  mountain  gales,  as  if  to 
taunt  the  slow  retreating  foe  with  hav- 
ing used  for  weapons  the  north  wind's 
nursery  toys. 

Thus  hour  after  hour  and  foot  by  foot 
was  this  titantic  battleground  contest- 
ed and  deeply  strewn  throughout  with 
ruin  ;  but  no  recall  was  sounded  by  the 
victors  until  the  enemy  had  found  its 
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valley  entrenchments,  the  low,  constant 
mu mi u rings  heard  down  there*  sounding 
not  very  unlike  what  some  of  us  have 
heard — and  having  once  heard  will  al- 
ways hear  —  what  time  the  plain  was 
thickly  strewn  with  writhing  human 
forms,  no  single  drop  of  water  to  be  had, 
and  the  nurses  and  the  ambulances  so 
very  far  away. 

Holding  in  grateful  remembrance  as 
I  write  the  nature  of  the  toil  that  the 
matrons  and  maidens  of  our  land,  aye, 
even  the  prattling  infants,  busied  their 
hands  with  day  after  day  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  thought  presents  itself 
that  all  the  airy  sprites  of  the  Arctic 
regions  who  haunt  the  icebergs  and  the 
glaciers  there,  and  keep  them  ever  echo- 
ing with  weird  sounds,  —  perhaps  't  is 
thus  they  voice  their  loves,  —  had  also 
long  been  making  thoughtful  prepara- 
tions against  a  day  of  deadly  strife,  so 
quickly  filled  was  the  air  with  finely 
powdered  snow, —  the  sort  of  lint  the  far 
northmen  best  like  to  apply  to  ugly 
wounds. 

For  a  time  I  entirely  lost  sight -of  my 
own  forlorn  condition,  the  wondrous 
transformation  scene  in  progress  around 
me  holding  all  my  thoughts.  With  a 
celerity  that  seemed  the  child  of  magic, 
each  wound  and  sad  disfigurement  so 
recently  wrought  was  disappearing  from 
my  view ;  the  loftiest  charred  fir  alike 
with  the  tiniest  crushed  shrub  knew  the 
kindly  ministration  of  unseen  hands,  and 
was  being  gently  enwrapped  in  downy 
ligaments.  It  was  almost  as  if  nature 
herself  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  so  sug- 
gestively pure  and  white  the  covering 
being  laid  upon  her  face. 

This  the  manner  of  "The  Great 
Storm  "  's  commencement,  and  I  was 
soon  willing  to  confess  that  never  till 
then  had  I  once  seen  it  snow,  —  all  be- 
fore in  my  experience  had  been  but  make 
believe. 

The  contour  of  the  hills  was  fast  being 
blotted  out  by  snowflakes.  They  crept 
steadily  up  beside  the  tallest  trees  until 


their  tops  were  accorded  deep  sepulture  ; 
canons  and  gulches  were  in  a  few  days 
Leveled  out  of  existence,  an  unbroken 
surface  extending  smoothly  from  spur  to 
spur  ;  and  yet  so  densely  crowded  were 
the  heavens  with  the  ever  descending 
crystals  that  the  storm,  I  feared,  had  no 
more  than  begun.  I  knew  that  the  doors 
of  my  prison  were  now  all  securely 
locked,  and  also  that  the  secret  of  the 
combination  was  not  in  earthly  keeping. 

In  effort  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
business,  I  began  to  examine  the  situa- 
tion microscopically,  and  while  so  doing 
came  upon  some  gleams  of  hope  in  my 
glowing  backlog.  Did  people  ever  die 
of  starvation  when  the  fire  was  kept 
burning  brightly  ?  I  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  case.  Did  not  bruin  in  his  snow- 
banked  cave  compass  weeks  and  months 
in  a  single  nap,  and  wake  up  fully  pre- 
pared for  mischief  ?  Why  then,  the 
prospect  was  not  exactly  disheartening 
after  all!  Though  unable  to  grapple 
with  the  question  of  hunger,  I  could  at 
least  keep  its  twin  brother,  cold,  at  arm's 
length.  I  would  stow  the  cabin  full  of 
wood  while  yet  vigor  and  strength  were 
mine,  then  give  the  hibernating  process 
a  faithful  trial.  Catching  at  straws  ? 
Ay.  But  only  those  who  have  been  in 
sad  extremity  can  imagine  how  grandly 
helpful  even  a  little  straw  seems  to  a 
drowning  man. 

Then  also  this  forlorn  hope  of  mine 
was  to  receive  an  able  recruit.  Had  I 
not  many  times  heard  that  on  a  pinch 
tobacco  would  deaden  hunger  ?  Unfor- 
tunately for  me  I  had  but  a  mere  sam- 
ple of  it  on  hand,  I  being  a  trifler  with 
the  weed,  not  its  devotee  or  slave  ;  but 
the  recollection  sent  me  floundering 
through  thesnowere  the  deserted  cabins 
were  all  hopelessly  buried,  and  the  day 
I  ripped  open  a  mattress  belonging  to 
Dutch  John  was  a  red  letter  day  to  me. 
No  more  welcome  treasure  trove  ever  fell 
into  the  hands  of  any  freebooter  than 
was  that  plug  of  black  navy  I  found 
hidden  there. 
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Rather  poorly  provisioned  was  I  for 
my  seven  weeks'  siege.  The  venison 
had  been  starved  meat,  cured  for  the 
most  part  in  the  chimney  corner  by 
resinous  smoke.  I  cut  it  up  in  short 
strips,  each  little  black  lump  to  consti- 
tute a  day's  rations  ;  and  it  really  par- 
took but  slightly  of  the  nature  of  a 
grievance  to  be  placed  on  allowance  of 
such  tasteless  food.  Salt  would  have 
improved  it  wonderfully,  but  that  was 
the  first  item  in  our  supplies  to  give  out 
weeks  before.  I  distinctly  remember 
weighing  out  an  ounce  of  gold  dust  for 
the  last  six  pounds  of  salt  to  be  had 
in  that  region,  and  also  what  profuse 
thanks  I  received  from  my  neighbors 
when  I  distributed  the  precious  condi- 
ment amongst  them. 

The  tobacco  I  hoarded  with  miserly 
care  from  the  start,  adulterating  it  heav- 
ily with  crushed  pine  needles  and  bits 
of  balsam  fir  bark ;  this  improved  its 
flavor  vastly,  according  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  and  probably  saved  me  from 
experiencing  any  bad  effects  from  its 
almost  constant  use. 

As  the  days  of  the  first  half  of  my 
imprisonment  differed  but  slightly  one 
from  another,  one  briefly  outlined  shall 
here  stand  representative  for  many. 

The  fire  ablaze,  I  would  next  shovel 
well  away  the  fallen  and  drifted  snow, 
which  was  ever  pressing  the  cabin  door 
inward.  This  one  passage-way  to  free- 
dom should  be  kept  open,  however  la- 
borious the  task,  which  soon  became  a 
very  irksome  one. 

Breakfast  followed.  It  .consisted  of  a 
half  hour's  leisurely  smoke  of  my  novel 
mixture,  I  the  while  arranging  in  my  mind 
themisleadingbitsof  fictionto  beentered 
in  my  diary  as  the  true  record  of  the 
previous  day's  occupation,  that  my  loved 
ones  on  the  eastern  shore,  should  they 
ever  read  the  penciled  notes,  might  be 
consoled  by  the  belief  that  my  solitude 
had  not  from  first  to  last  engendered  one 
single  gloomy,  desponding  thought  in 
my  breast. 


The  diary  written  up,  then  came  my 
pipe,  to  be  returned  to  at  short  intervals 
of  respite  for  hours  ;  for  not  until  night 
drew  near,  and  after  the  snow  had  again 
been  shoveled  away,  did  my  established 
hour  for  dining  arrive ;  and  even  then 
the  act  partook  far  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  duty  than  a  pleasure,  so  trifling  was 
the  relief  it  afforded  roe  ;  and  midnight 
generally  found  me  still  hovering  over 
the  coals,  as  for  reasons  soon  to  appear 
great  dread  possessed  me  nightly,  when 
the  stupor  of  exhaustion  drove  me  to  my 
bunk. 

Yes,  truly,  it  was  the  nights,  not  the 
days,  that  unnerved  me.  I  could  face 
the  days  without  faltering  so  very  much, 
showing  the  white  feather  but  for  a  little 
while,  now  and  then ;  but  how  like  a 
coward  I  shrank  from  approaching  the 
portals  of  dreamland,  wondering  if  it 
was  always  starvation's  way  to  throng 
them  with  the  class  of  torturing  phan- 
toms that  nightly  met  me  there. 

I  care,  however,  to  picture,  and  briefly, 
only  the  one  scene  of  those  hunger  in- 
spired orgies,  vividly  though  the  entire 
series  haunt  me  to  this  day;  for  far  more 
congenial  is  the  work  that  awaits  my 
pen  a  little  further  on. 

I  would  find  myself  at  the  open  door 
of  a  grand  banqueting  hall,  the  table 
filled  with  every  steaming  luxury  that 
could  be  named,  all  magnificently  served. 
The  place  seems  deserted,  but  1  hear 
the  announcement  made  that  the  lord 
of  the  feast  has  arrived.  I  feel  a  touch 
of  unseen  hands  upon  my  arms,  and  low 
strains  of  music  begin  to  sound,  respon- 
sive to  which  I  step  towards  the  table ; 
the  music  plays  slower  and  slower,  and 
presently  I  realize  that  it  has  become 
merged  intoadead  march,  whilethe  meas- 
ured tread  of  the  feet  of  my  invisible  com- 
panions rings  out  in  volume  on  the  tiled 
floor  as  though  a  regiment  was  present 
marking  time;  slower  and  slower  be- 
comes our  advance,  and  when  I  am 
within  but  a  short  step  of  the  table  it 
ceases    entirely,    although    the    music 
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plays  on,  and  that  steady  tramp,  tramp 
continues.  Thus  for  what  seems  an  age 
until  at  last  I  try  to  put  forth  my  hand 
that  I  may  obtain  but  a  taste  of  even 
the  plainest  of  those  savory  viands. 

Instantly  the  gentle  touch  upon  my 
arms  becomes  a  restraining  grip  of  steel, 
and  the  music  bursts  into  a  wild,  riotous 
galop.  I  struggle  frantically  to  break 
away,  and  hear  a  chorus  of  derisive  yells. 
I  am  thrown  down  and  danced  upon  by 
my  tormentors,  until  at  last  amidst  deaf- 
ening screams  of  merriment  I  make  my 
escape  from  them. 

That  last  tempest  blast,  louder  doubt- 
less than  its  fellows,  has  indeed  done  me 
kindly  service  ;  and  as  daybreak  must  be 
near  at  hand,  I  will  start  up  the  fire  and 
begin  my  long  day's  practice  at  deaden- 
ing hunger  with  tobacco. 

Something  like  despair  overpowers 
me  when  I  reach  the  chimney  corner. 
A  little  pine  knot,  left  free  to  burn  when 
I  banked  up  the  coals,  is  blazing  still ! 
Sure  token  that  not  ten  minutes  have 
elapsed  since  I  first  laid  me  down. 
Struggle  against  it  as  I  may,  I  know 
that  in  a  little  while  those  phantom  de- 
mons will  again  have  me  in  their  power. 

The  fifth  week  of  my  captivity  had 
been  ushered  in,  when,  trembling 
through  weakness,  I  one  morning  made 
my  way  laboriously  up  the  steep  bank 
of  snow  in  front  of  the  cabin,  that  I 
might  take  one  more  unobstructed  sur- 
vey, probably  my  last,  of  my  wide  do- 
main. 

When  my  gaze  rested  on  the  snow- 
peaks  of  a  far  distant  range,  bitter  and 
rebellious  thoughts  flocked  in  upon  me 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  for  I  knew 
that  there  were  thriving  settlements  at 
the  base  of  those  mountains,  and  that 
although  some  there  doubtless  consid- 
ered their  lot  a  hard  one,  all  the  wealth 
of  the  entire  valley  would  be  no  induce- 
ment to  any  one  of  them  to  change 
places  with  me. 

Questioning  it  sharply,  my  conscience 
failed   to   whisper  me  of  violated  law, 


written  or  unwritten,  deserving  of  such 
punishment  as  mine  ;  and  then  I  fell  to 
thinking  that  those  who  prate  so  much 
of  an  overruling,  beneficent  Providence,  . 
they  the  while  seated  in  their  warm  and 
cozy  homes,  surrounded  by  every  crea- 
ture comfort,  would  sing  low  were  they 
sharers  Of  my  luck,  if  indeed  they  did 
not  quite  forget  the  tune. 

I  was  spurning  my  life  faith  from  me 
and  trampling  it  beneath  my  weary  feet. 
And  looking  up,  I  cried  aloud  in  an  ago- 
ny of  soul  not  to  be  put  in  words  that  I 
had  been  overlooked,  forgotten ;  my 
name  had  been  erased  from  the  Great 
Register  even  as  it  had  been  from  earth's, 
—  when  I  saw  that  which  thrilled  me 
with  unutterable  amazement.  A  some- 
thing was  descending  from  out  the 
heavens  directly  overhead.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  came,  and  quickly  there  was 
lying  at  my  feet  a  little  ruffled  bunch  of 
feathers,  a  storm -bewildered  bird;  not 
dead,  as  I  at  first  believed,  nor  even 
wounded  in  the  least,  it  seemed,  but 
only  blinded  and  temporarily  overcome 
by  the  rough  buffetings  it  had  endured, 
for  soon  recovering  it  began  daintily  to 
arrange  its  misplaced  feathers,  pausing 
at  its  task  each  instant,  and  with  be- 
witching side  poise  of  head  eyeing  me 
sharply  in  evident  effort  to  divine  the 
nature  of  my  intentions  toward  it. 

I  stood  spellbound,  motionless,  half 
fearing  the  scene  would  prove  phantas- 
mal, or  that  the  little  beauty  would 
take  sudden  flight.  But  it  seemed  not 
at  all  anxious  to  desert  me,  and  my 
heart's  wild  throbbing  was*  now  stilled 
with  excess  of  joy  over  the  hope  that 
possibly  somehow  it  might  be  made  to 
know  of  how  intensely  I  was  longing 
for  companionship,  of  how  attentive 
and  kind  I  would  be  to  it  if  only  it  would 
consent  to  be  comrade  of  mine. 

Starving  though  I  was,  I  could  enter- 
tain my  little  visitor  right  royally,  for  it 
would  find  good  cheer,  a  veritable  Christ- 
mas larder  of  bird  food,  on  the  natural 
floor  of  my  cabin.  But  the  problem  was, 
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how  might  I  convey  to  it  an  invitation 
to  accept  of  my  hospitality  ?  O,  if  only 
I  knew  the  secret  of  bird  charming  ! 
^  How  would  it  do,  I  wondered,  to 
glide  slowly  within  the  cabin  and  en- 
sconce myself  in  a  dark  corner  ;  might 
not  bird  sense,-which  in  numerous  ways 
puts  human  to  shame,  whisper  to  it  that 
it  might  safely  follow,  there  being  no 
possible  enemy  in  the  rear  to  cut  off  its 
retreat  ? 

The  scheme  worked  to  a  charm  :  the 
little  starveling  hopped  along  bravely 
after,  paused  at  the  door  just  long  enough 
to  make  sure  I  was  well  out  of  the  way, 
and  as  proof  that  it  had  previously 
made  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of 
some  miner's  cabin  and  remembered 
where  the  choicest  morsels  were  to  be 
found,  it  made  direct  dart  under  the 
table,  and  in  an  eager  manner  delight- 
ful to  witness  devoted  its  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  feast  it  found  awaiting  it 
there. 

No  after  incident,  however  trivial,  of 
that  eventful  day  has  escaped  my  mem- 
ory. My  long  vigil  in  the  corner  where  I 
painfully  crouched,  fearing  to  move  even 
an  eyelid  ;  my  happy  surprise  when  com- 
pelled to  change  my  position,  on  finding 
the  movement  signaled  no  alarm  to  my 
guest,  and  that  when  I  took  several 
steps  in  order  to  replenish  the  fire,  birdie 
looked  on  with  entire  unconcern,  not 
even  desisting  from  its  pluming,  of  which 
it  had  a  great  deal  to  do  between  lunches. 
Its  actions  and  bearing  throughout  were 
fairly  construable  into  these  words  : 

"Please  keep  right  on,  Mr.  Man,  just 
as  you  've  been  doing.  Don't  make  any 
changes  on  my  account.  I  'm  as  happy 
as  can  be  at  finding  this  retreat,  and  feel 
perfectly  at  home ;  so  if  it's  left  to  me  to 
say,  why  then  I'm  a  regular  boarder  till 
my  folks  come  back,  who  by  some  mis- 
chance gave  me  the  slip." 

On  the  near  approach  of  night  it  be- 
came very  restless,  taking  numerous  ob- 
servations of  the  weather  from  the  open 
door ;   that  there  was   some   sheltered 


nook  in  the  overhanging  cliffs  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  where  it  had  found  ref- 
uge, seemed  probable  ;  and  when,  after 
making  several  false  starts,  it  finally  shot 
away  through  the  storm,  the  thought  of 
its  not  returning  in  the  morning  never 
the  once  crossed  my  mind. 

A  wondrous  elation  of  spirits  pos- 
sessed me  all  the  evening,  as  if  I  knew 
I  had  been  given  anew  lease  of  life  ;  my 
mental  atmosphere  had  been  strangely 
cleared  and  purified,  and  with  this  sadly 
needed  change  had  come  a  sense  of 
courage  and  strength  lenewed.  The  fire, 
which  had  been  wont  to  burn  without 
warming,  now  sent  a  thrill  of  comfort 
tingling  me  through  and  through.  I 
even  detected,  or  thought  I  did,  a  pleas- 
ant taste  in  my  little  lump  of  meat, 
though  I  derived  far  more  pleasure  from 
shredding  off  some  for  my  new  boarder's 
breakfast,  than  in  partaking  of  my  own 
considerably  diminished  portion  ;  and  a 
dozen  times  or  more  before  I  slept  I  had 
involuntarily  broken  out  into  snatches  of 
certain  almost  forgotten  home  songs, — 
and  so  altogether  passed  quite  a  happy 
and  enjoyable  evening. 

As  was  the  evening,  so  likewise  the 
night  ;  for  my  route  through  dreamland 
was  indeed  a  pleasant  one.  Accompan- 
ied by  rhythmic  stir  of  wings,  I,  free 
from  every  longing,  floated  on  and  on 
without  self  effort,  through  grand  and 
restful  scenes.  Although  I  saw  no  one, 
yet  upon  questioning  whenever  the 
prompting  came,  I  received  instant  an- 
swer from  an  invisible  bird  always  near 
by,  its  every  note  an  intelligible  word  ; 
and  I  remember  thinking  how  inex- 
pressibly delightful  it  was  to  be  holding 
such  unique  communion.  Presently  I 
came  to  involuntary  pause,  for  a  chorus 
of  bird  voices  had  suddenly  burst  forth, 
filling  my  world  with  entrancingly  sweet 
melody  ;  and  this  the  interpretation  of 
their  song,  as  I  received  it  at  the  time : 

Their  planning  and  scheming  have  failed  them, 
Their  efforts  have  nothing  availed  them, 
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They  forgot  they  were  servants,  not  masters, — 
Those  legions  of  clouds. 

With  the  North  King  in  council  —full  ermined — 
They  conspired  against  thee,  determined 
That  Sunshine  should  never  come  to  thee, 
Hut  lo  !   I  am  here. 

List  now  to  the  message  I  bring  thee, 
To  the  words  I'm  commissioned  to  sing  thee, 
The  same  that  He  sang  for  dispelling 
Dark  clouds  of  mistrust. 

There  never  hath  fallen  a  sparrow, 
Bethink  thee,  —  not  even  one  sparrow, — 
One  poor  stricken  waif  of  the  forest, 
But  the  Father's  eye  noted, 
And  the  Father's  love  tempered, 
Its  fall. 

On  awakening  my  senses  were  at  once 
engulfed  in  a  great  sea  of  bewilderment. 
The  cabin  and  its  appointments  seemed 
familiar,  and  yet  it  was  broad  day !  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
the  long  night  had  actually  gone  in  one 
unbroken,  restful  sleep,  for  I  could 
scarcely  remember  when  such  a  thing 
had  happened  to  me  before, —  and  I  was 
feeling  so  strangely  refreshed !  Then 
also,  was  not  I  a  prisoner  in  a  mountain 
fastness,  surrounded  by  high  towering 
battlements  of  snow ;  and  yet  at  that 
moment  I  could  hear  a  bird  singing 
blithely  not  very  far  away,  which  surely 
proved  that  I  had  been  transported  to 
some  tropic  land.  Then  with  sudden- 
ness of  lightning  flash  I  realized  that  all 
that  wondrous  music,  every  single  note 
of  it,  had  come  from  one  little  throat. 
That  "  Sunshine,"  my  blessed  little  Sun- 
shine had  caught  me  napping,  and  was 
striving  to  sing  the  closed  door  into  open- 
ing mood.  Rest  assured  it  quickly 
opened,  and  in  another  minute  my  com- 
rade, overjoyed  at  his  success,  was  once 
again  with  me. 

Ten  days  now  passed,  replete  with 
happenings  of  great  import  to  myself, 
but  far  too  tame  and  tedious  to  the 
reader  to  find  place  here.  By  slow  and 
patient  methods  and  advances  I  obtained 
my  new  partner's  confidence  and  friend- 


ship ;  and  few  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand what  pleasure  I  one  day  t\-lt  when 
it  perched  fearlessly  on  my  knee,  and 
closed  its  eyes  dreamily  when  I  gently 
smoothed  its  feathers.  I  nolonger  heard 
the  shrieking  demons  of  the  air,  or  it  I 
heard,  I  paid  no  heed.  The  ever  tight- 
ening clutch  of  hunger  gave  me  no 
alarm,  for  I  believed  I  could  live  on  thus 
indefinitely.  I  had  been  saved  from 
myself,  and  was  no  longer  alone. 

And  so  Christmas  came  and  went,  and 
the  new  year  was  ushered  in,  my  cabin 
the  while  bright  each  day  from  early 
dawn  to  dusk  with  Sunshine  ;  but  on  the 
second  day  of  the  new  year  I  had  an- 
other, a  most  unwelcome  visitor. 

He  slipped  in  upon  me  silently,  and  at 
the  first  touch  of  his  hot  hand  I  must 
have  made  complete  surrender  ;  then  fol- 
lowed the  darkest  night  of  my  life,  its 
span  a  hundred  hours,  no  single  gleam 
of  consciousness  lighting  the  way. 

When  the  fever  burned  itself  out,  I 
found  myself  stretched  on  the  ground, 
racked  with  pain  indescribable,  and  with 
a  partly  consumed  blanket  over  me. 
The  furnishings  of  the  cabin  were  brok- 
en, and  everything  in  great  disorder, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  realized 
that  I  had  been  delirious  and  had  myself 
wrought  all  this  ruin  ;  but  not  until  I 
crawled  over  to  the  fireplace  did  I  sus- 
pect that  I  had  been  unconscious  more 
than  an  hour  or  two. 

Instead  of  the  bed  of  coals  I  expected 
to  find,  there  was  a  layer  of  finely  pow- 
dered snow  several  inches  in  thickness 
evenly  spread  over  the  cold  ashes  ;  and 
thus  at  last  my  fire  had  been  extin- 
guished, and  it  was  hopelessly  out  of  my 
power  to  rekindle  it. 

I  told  myself  that  there  was  nothing 
now  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  lower  my 
flag  ;  that  I  had  made  a  fairly  good  fight, 
all  things  considered,  and  that  there  was 
no  disgrace  in  yielding  to  such  over- 
whelming odds. 

I  fell  to  wondering  whether  had  I 
sooner  foreseen   the   end,  say   on   the 
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Platte  where  my  first  desperate  fight  for 
life  occurred,  would  I  have  made  the 
determined  struggle  there  that  I  did? 
It  would  then  have  been  coyotes,  and 
now  it  would  be  mad  torrents  from  melt- 
ing snows  to  toy  with  my  bones  !  Small 
choice,  and  so  very  much  of  suffering 
saved. 

Then  a  dim  remembrance  of  a  pleas- 
ant happening  in  which  a  bird  took 
prominence  claimed  my  reflections.  I 
believed  for  a  time  that  it  had  only  been 
part  of  my  delirium,  but  presently  I  be^ 
gan  to  argue  with  myself  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  this  ;  for  did  not  the  bird 
come  to  me  on  signal,  and  answer  me 
when  I  tried  to  imitate  his  song,  as  if 
putting  me  right  ?  And  as  for  the  sig- 
nal, was  it  not  a  low  trilled  whistle? 
One  that  I  could  now  reproduce  perfect- 
ly ?     Like  this  — 

Instantly  a  commotion  ensued  in  the 
tall  shaft  with  which  the  storm  had 
topped  out  my  chimney ;  discolored  par- 
ticles of  snow  were  being  plentifully 
showered  around  me,  and  enveloped  in 
a  cloud  of  the  same  my  little  Sunshine 
came  fluttering  down,  wild  with  delight 
at  having  found  me  out,  — flicking  off  a 
few  specks  from  his  feathers,  then  dart- 
ing across  the  cabin,  to  return  the  next 
moment  with  something  in  his  bill, 
pecking  at  my  finger,  and  in  many  cun- 
ning ways  evincing  his  great  pleasure  at 
being  with  me. 

Is  it  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
spell  of  that  hour  has  been  constant 
upon  me  ever  since,  and  that  on  the  bird 
question  I  have  become  what  some 
would  call  a  "  crank  "  ?  I  entice  them  to 
my  orchard  in  various  ways,  and  greatly 
enjoy  having  them  help  themselves  to 
the  very  best  they  find  there ;  for  every 
songbird  seems  to  me  to  be  related  to 
my  mountain  pet,  and  I  do  my  best  to 
have  them  understand  that  I  am  their 
friend.  Some  ask  me  how  it  is  the  wild 
birds  come  close  to  me  so  fearlessly.  I 
cannot  answer  them  as  they  wish  me  to, 
for  I  do  not  know.     I  only  know  this 


much, —  that  in  my  inmost  heart  I  fairly 
worship  them. 

Nor  can  I  look  upon  the  plumage  of  a 
bird  slain  barbarously  in  furtherance  of 
fashion's  thoughtless  whim,  then  greet 
the  wearer  thereof  cordially.  It  is  sim- 
ply impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  Not 
even  though  there  shows  upon  her  breast 
that  far  grander  than  any  royal  insignia 
of  earth's,  the  loving  cross  of  the  King's 
Daughters.  I  've  tried  to,  but  cannot 
do  it.  Not  "in  His  name,"  never,  never 
in  His  name,  dear  lady,  were  those  rain- 
bow-tinted feathers  stripped  from  a  liv- 
ing, struggling  songbird. 

I  had  been  sure  no  spark  lurked  be- 
neath the  ashes,  but  spurred  on  now  to 
more  thorough  search  by  an  awakened 
sense  of  protection,  I  came  upon  a  tiny 
live  coal,  infinitely  more  precious  and 
brilliant  in  my  estimation  than  a  Kohi- 
noor. 

With  the  fire  once  more  crackling 
cheerily,  my  pipe  alight, 'and  Sunshine 
twittering  his  perfect  content,  my  cour- 
age revived,  and  1  nailed  my  flag  to  the 
masthead,  as  it  %vere. 

Although  aware  that  the  cabin  seemed 
much  lighter  than  usual,  I  had  not  given 
the  subject  the  least  consideration,  and 
was  entirely  unprepared  for  what  I  saw 
when  I  opened  the  door ;  for  then  the 
grandest  sight^that  ever  met  my  gaze 
flashed  blindingly  upon  me.  The  "  Great 
Storm  "  was  over.  The  sun  was  shining 
dazzlingly.  The  very  last  vestige  of 
those  terrible  clouds  had  been  swept 
from  the  heavens. 

I  had  weathered  that  point  on  starva- 
tion's voyageywhere  hunger's  cravings 
are  incessant ;  hence  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  my  small  remnant  of  food  im- 
pressed me  as  a  matter  of  slight  mo- 
ment ;  in  literal  truth,  the  tightening  of 
my  belt  a  trifle  now  and  then  yielded 
far  more  satisfaction  than  I  obtained 
from  partaking  of  my  sorry  rations. 

The  complete  reaction  from  my  late 
depression  of  spirits  caused  the  day  to 
drag  by  less  tediously  than  some  of  its 
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predecessors  had  done,  though  I  could 
not  shake  loose  from  the  fear  that  when 
I  slept  the  fever  would  return  ;  so  I  de- 
cided to  pass  the  night  propped  up  in 
the  chimney  corner,  trusting  to  wake- 
fulness for  protection  from  my  greatly 
dreaded  foe. 

After  darkness  had  some  time  set  in, 
a  partial  oblivion  overtook  me,  and  for 
what  seemed  hours  I  had  been  aware 
there  were  unusual  noises  abroad,  with- 
out becoming  sufficiently  aroused  to 
think  to  investigate  them,  until  a  cry 
which  sounded  like  an  Indian  warwhoop 
came  echoing  loudly  up  the  canon  ;  and 
then  I  was  wide  awake  and  alert  in  an 
instant  ;  for  an  Indian  raid  had  been  ex- 
pected by  the  miners  and  provided 
against  all  through  the  fall ;  and  although 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  their  going 
on  the  war  path  after  the  advent  of  the 
snow,  still  the  subject  was  not  lost  sight 
of  ;  and  since  I  had  been  alone  I  had 
thought  of  it  frequently,  and  mapped 
out  my  course  should  the  emergency 
arise. 

My  first  act  was  to  cover  the  fire  with 
ashes,  that  no  tell-tale  gleam  should  re- 
veal my  presence ;  then,  unmindful  of 
the  chilling  night  air,  I  crawled  out  and 
peered  over  the  top  of  the  snow  bank, 
listening  intently  but  hearing  no  sound 
for  several  minutes,  when  from  a  higher 
level  than  I  was  on,  but  several  hundred 
yards  down  stream,  I  heard  some  one 
call  out  loudly,  as  if  to  companions  at  a 
distance : 

"  No  use,  boys.  We  '11  have  to  give  it 
up.  We  can't  locate  the  cabin  till  some 
of  this'snow  melts." 

It  has  always  since  seemed  singular  to 
me  that  no  thought  of  rescuers  had 
crossed  my  mind  ;  and  that  I  now  kept 
my  feelings  under  perfect  control,  nor 
lost  my  only  chance  for  life  through 
their  frenzied,  tumultuous  upheaval,  im- 
pressed me  as  equally  marvelous. 

This  is  the  time  to  make  haste  slowly, 
cautioned  my  mentor ;  for  haste  will 
inevitably  entail  disaster.     Yon  men  are 


doubtless  familiar  with  these  mountains, 
but  have  been  misled  by  their  changed 
appearance  in  their  winter  dress  ;  hence 
they  left  the  route  of  the  trail  too  soon 
and  climbed  the  wrong  spur.  They  are 
confident  your  cabin  is  deeply  buried 
beneath  their  feet.  They  have  done  all 
in  their  power  to  find  you,  and  are  now 
about  to  abandon  the  search.  Salvation 
can  only  come  to  you  through  your  own 
exertions.  Mount  to  the  top  of  the  bank, 
and  face  your  invisible  friends.  Your 
hands  will  help  to  direct  your  "Hallo" 
aright ;  press  them  tightly  against  your 
cheeks — more  firmly  still  —  but  wait, 
wait  !  not  yet  —  the  wind  is  blowing  in 
your  face  ;  there  will  presently  come  a 
lull.  The  stakes,  remember,  are  Life  — 
Escape  —  Home  !  Your  old  frontier  yell 
was  ever  good  for  a  mile ;  strive  to  re- 
produce it.  Now,  now  is  the  moment : 
expand  your  lungs,  then  send  forth  such 
shout  as  you  never  before  essayed, — 

Poor  weakling !  And  was  that  your 
very  best  ?  Your  puny  cry  was  hushed 
a  rod  away,  and  all  is  lost.  But  turn 
your  head  ;  your  face  is  buried  in  the 
snow.  Ah,  didst  ever  see  a  grander 
sight  than  that  ?  Those  bright  and 
merry  stars  up  there  are  all  circling 
slowly,  as  if  to  stately  music  !  And  ev- 
ery one  of  them  seems  beckoning  you  to 
join  them,  and  also  calling  you  !  It 
must  be  that  Harry  taught  them  that 
trick  of  sounding  your  backwoods  name, 
—  :t  was  ever  the  merry  lad's  way. 

But  with  this  soft  and  yielding  bed 
beneath  you,  and  with  this  feeling  of 
perfect  rest  and  content,  you  need  not 
care  to  answer.  And  yet  they  call 
again  and  again,  and  louder  and  louder  ; 
and  each  time  it  is  only  "  Penn  !  Penn  ! 
Was  that  you  ?  " 

Sweeter  or  more  welcome  music  than 
was  greeting  me  I  certainly  had  never 
heard,  for  all  it  was  made  up  only  of  the 
low  whisperings  of  men's  familiar  voices. 
But  I  was  unable  to  decide  where  I  was, 
or  what  had  happened,  or  how  it  came 
that  some  one's  head  was  laid  upon  my 
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breast ;  or  why,  raising  it  up  suddenly, 
he  had  cried  out : 

"  He  's  alive,  boys,  he 's  alive  !  His 
heart 's  commenced  to  beat !  It  was 
him  we  heard  !  But,  O  God  !  Who  ever 
saw  such  a  shocking  skeleton  ?  How 
terribly  poor  Penn  has  suffered  !  " 

Now  first  opening  my  eyes,  I  looked 
about  me  without  yet  understanding, 
although  I  knew  that  I  was  in  my  cabin 
and  that  it  seemed  thronged  with  men, 
their  faces  showing  strangely  serious. 
And  I  heard  some  one  saying,  "  He 's 
too  far  gone  to  recognize  us.  He'll  nev- 
er know  of  our  visit  "  ;  on  which  convul- 
sive sobs  escaped  from  one  whose  arm 
I  now  realized  was  encircling  me  loving- 
ly ;  and  also  knowing  whose  arm  it  was, 
I  was  fully  restored  to  consciousness  in 
an  instant,  and  called  out  with  attempt 
at  gayety : 

"  Why  boys  !  And  Harry,  old  chum, 
I  'm  all  right.  I  knew  you  'd  come  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  you  took  me  by 
surprise.  And  what 's  the  news  ?  Who 
were  the  nominees  last  year  for  presi- 
dent, and  who  elected?  And  what  have 
you  got  that 's  good  to  eat  ?  I  've  been 
saving  up  my  appetite  so  long  I  feel  real 
snappish ! " 

As  a  rule,  experienced  frontiersmen, 
through  much  "battling  with  nature's 
thwarting  mights,"  and  also  because 
they  never  feel  altogether  sure  of  any- 
thing, acquire  great  control  over  their 
emotions,  and  become  as  stoical  and  un- 
demonstrative as  the  red  man  ;  but  this 
occasion  was  to  prove  the  exception  to 
the  rule.  Judging  from  the  condition 
they  found  the  cabin  in,  my  friends 
made  sure  I  had  first  become  a  hopeless 
maniac,  and  had  then  perished  in  the 
snow ;  and  so  abruptly  had  their  minds 
been  disabused  of  these  ideas  that  they 
forgot  to  put  the  least  restraint  upon 
themselves,  and  made  lively  times  there 
for  a  little  while,  shouting  and  hurrah- 
ing at  their  loudest,  while  clasping  each 
other  roughly  and  whirling  madly  around 
the  cabin  in  grotesque  dance,  and  com- 


mitting many  other  laughable  absurdi- 
ties. Their  twenty  hours  of  incessant  toil 
of  the  most  trying  nature,' incurred  in 
making  their  way  to  me  from  the  distant 
valley  was  now  entirely  lost  sight  of  ;  for 
had  not  their  long  contemplated  expe- 
dition proved  a  more  complete  success 
than  any  of  them  had  dared  to  hope  for  ? 

"Steady,  boys,  steady,"  called  out 
sharply,  at  last  brought  their  exuberant 
hilarity  to  sudden  halt.  "  It  can't  be 
expected  to  taste  of  much  but  fire  and 
salt  yet,  but  it  will  do  for  a  starter," 
continued  the  speaker,  as  he  handed  me 
a  tin  dipper  filled  with  the  most  delicious 
broth,  as  I  at  once  pronounced  it,  that 
had  ever  passed  my  lips  ;  and  in  the  hour 
that  now  ensued  great  amends  were 
made  for  my  recent  tribulations,  for  the 
demon  of  hunger  received  his  quietus, 
and  my  longings  for  tidings  of  the 
world's  happenings  were  all  satisfied. 

Early  dawn  found  me  still  wakeful,  for 
it  seemed  pure  waste  of  time,  so  very 
happy  was  I,  to  let  a  moment  escape  me 
in  forgetfulness  ;  but  the  cabin  had  be- 
come quiet,  my  friends  being  stretched 
out  on  the  floor  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  greatly  needed  rest. 

I  had  for  some  minutes  been  puzzling 
over  the  identity  of  one  of  these  men, — 
the  only  one  I  was  unable  to  address  by 
name  when  I  took  his  hand, — when  I 
found  the  clue  I  sought  through  the 
chance  recalling  of  an  unpleasant  epi- 
sode in  my  mining  experience. 

A  dispute  as  to  the  boundaries  of  our 
claims  had,  by  arbitration  mutually 
agreed  upon,  been  decided  in  my  favor  ; 
and  on  my  opponent's  refusing  to  accept 
the  decision  as  final,  he  was  expelled  the 
camp  by  open  vote  at  the  miners'  meet- 
ing called  especially  to  deal  with  the 
case.  Aware  of  .  what  penalty  would 
surely  and  speedily  be  visited  upon  him  . 
did  he  remain,  he  obeyed  the  mandate, 
first  covertly  sending  me  word  that  he 
would  get  even  on  me  though  it  took  a 
lifetime. 

'The  conclusion  was  now  forced  upon 
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me,  earnestly  though  I  strove  to  repel 
it,  that  he  had  joined  my  friends  pur- 
posely to  make  good  his  threat,  or  to 
assure  himself  that  I  was  beyond  his 
power  for  harm  ;  and  wondering  if  I 
could  pick  him  out  by  the  dim  light  from 
among  the  sleepers,  I  at  that  instant  saw 
him  raise  himself  up  on  elbow  and  look 
around,  evidently  to  make  sure  the  oth- 
ers slept ;  then  with  his  blanket  on  arm 
—  he  had  not  shared  it  with  any  one,  as 
his  mates  had  theirs  —  he  came  with 
cautious,  catlike  tread  toward  me,  his 
intent,  I  thought,  plainly  revealed. 

That  blanket  laid  noiselessly  upon  my 
face,  his  weight  upon  it  for  a  few  brief 
moments,  and  the  business  would  be 
effectually,  neatly  done,  and  no  one  ever 
a  particle  the  wiser. 

I  hesitated  about  giving  an  alarm,  for 
my  doing  so  would  certainly  bring  about 
his  instant  death,  and  not  until  I  felt  his 
breath  upon  my  cheek  did  I  attempt  to 
cry  out, —  then  found  that  the  paralysis 
•of  terror  had  me  in  its  keeping,  and  had 
stricken  me  dumb  and  motionless. 

The  shadow  of  his  blanket  now  inter- 
cepted the  firelight ;  his  trembling  hand 
began  to  fumble  about  my  throat,  and 
next  went  gliding  slowly  towards  my 
feet;  —  and  I  then  first  realized  what 
errand  he  had  really  come  upon.  As 
gently  as  did  ever  fond  mother  do  like 
service  for  her  sleeping  boy  in  crib,  was 
this  poor  hunted  outlaw  spreading  his 
only  blanket  over  me.  This  done,  he 
made  his  way  silently  to  the  chimney 
corner,  dropped  down  wearily  in  a  heap, 
and  pillowing  his  head  upon  a  smoke- 
stained  stone  was  sound  asleep  in  an 
instant. 

Well  indeed  was  it  for  my  peace  of 
mind  that  no  mirror  hung  in  the  cabin, 
if  my  emaciated,  wretched  appearance 
so  wrought  upon  the  feelings  of  this 
half  savage  creature,  as  to  prompt  him 
to  adopt  what  was  doubtless  a  novel 
mode  to  him  of  getting  even  on  an 
enemy. 


One  blessed  dream  of  mine  had  at 
last  been  granted  fulfillment, —  my  feet 
were  once  again  in  the  valley  !  Far 
away  to  the  southwest  majestically  tow- 
ered the  white  walls  of  my  late  prison. 
Something  besides  snow  had  I  now  to 
look  upon  ;  that  cold,  dead  world  up 
there,  all  stood  on  edge,  was  to  me  but 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  smooth,  level  bit  of  earth  impressed 
me  as  a  wonderfully  enchanting  sight. 
In  each  upspringing  blade  of  grass,  I 
discovered  a  marvel  of  life  and  restful 
color.  The  tiniest  bud  of  them  all  was 
a  soul-stirring  prophecy,  claiming  my 
deepest  thoughts.  As  for  the  flowers, 
I  simply  knelt  to  them  and  murmured, 
"  Dear  Lord  !     Dear  Lord  !  " 

It  was  also  very  evident  to  me  that  a 
great  change  for  the  better  had  come 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  these  valleys 
since  last  I  journeyed  amongst  them. 
There  had  then  occurred  much  jostling 
and  elbowing  to  my  discomfort,  and  I 
had  even  observed  a  disposition  at  times 
to  do  some  rough-shod  riding  did  oppor- 
tunity seem  to  serve  :  now  every  one 
was  eager  to  bestow  some  loving  kind- 
ness on  me.  The  hardest  voices  took  on 
tones  of  gentleness  when  I  was  spoken 
to.  At  each  wayside  stopping  place  I 
was  the  recipient  of  large-hearted  fron- 
tier entertainment,  the  hospitality  and 
the  speech  of  all  being  on  dress  parade. 
Those  in  the  valleys  quite  generally 
knew  of  some  one's  having  been  trapped 
weeks  previously  by  the  storm,  and  the 
story  of  my  rescue  preceded  me,  and 
insured  me  the  freedom  of  the  trail 
clear  to  the  cities  ;for  whereas  I  trudged 
leisurely  along  on  foot,  riding  being 
impossible  on  account  of  the  exquisite 
torture  it  inflicted,  it  traveled  by  pack 
train  and  was  given  wide  circulation. 

The  only  times  that  the  least  shadow 
of  trouble  came  between  myself  and  en- 
tertainers was  when,  just  before  I  re- 
sumed my  walk,  they  noticed  my  hand 
straying  towards  my  pocket ;  their  ob- 
jections thereto  would  then  be  voiced 
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in  no  uncertain  accents ;  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  that  my  "down  north" 
tramp  should  be  continued  day  after 
day  with  my  purse-strings  not  once  un- 
knotted. 

One  memorable  day,  just  at  the  sun- 
set hour,  my  long  walk  came  to  an  end. 
At  the  head  of  the  lane  in  which  I  stood 
was  the  old  farmhouse  that  sheltered 
my  first-found  Western  friends,  and  I 
made  sure  that  something  more  than  a 
warm  welcome  awaited  me  there  :  it  was 
here  I  was  confident  I  would  find  (nor 
was  my  confidence  misplaced)  the  miss- 
ing home  letters  of  many,  many  months. 

And  yet  I  lingered  by  the  open  gate, 
feeling  somehow  as  if  to  close  it  would 
be  an  act  of  cruel,  cowardly  desertion  ; 
so  very  much  would  there  seem  to  be 
shut*  out  forever  from  my  life. 

But  had  I  not  done  all  that  lay  in  my 
power  ?  And  perhaps  my  helpful  little 
comrade  would  not  miss  me  at  all.  I 
had  said  to  my  rescuers  at  the  moment 
of  final  parting  that  all  of  my  belongings 
there  —  claim,  cabin,  tools — were  freely 
theirs,  share  and  share  alike.  One  prom- 


ise  only  would  I   exact  of  them:  that 
they  would  not  forget  — 

Then  up  had  stepped  one  of  the  group, 
an  escaped  Australian  convict,  on  whose 
head  I  knew  a  right  royal  price  had 
been  put,  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  it  was 
never  claimed,  —  't  was  he  of  the  olan- 
ket,  would  you  know,  —and  laying  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  he  had  said  to 
me  in  tones  that  seemed  intended  to 
soothe  : 

"There,  there,  my  lad,  don't  never 
worry  about  that ;  leave  it  to  us.  We  're 
not  going  to  forget.  Did  n't  your  little 
Sunshine  take  his  breakfast  out  of  my 
hand  this  very  morning  ?  And  I  swear 
to  you  the  best  we  shall  have  shall  be 
,  set  aside  for  him  regularly,  as  long  as  he 
chooses  to  bide  here  with  us." 

Though  still  feeling  conscience-strick- 
en or  something  akin  to  it,  I  pressed 
against  the  gate  until  it  ceased  to  yield. 
Hesitatingly  I  withdrew  my  hand.  The 
great  wooden  latch  dropped  noisily  into 
place,  and  a  few  seconds  later  my  first 
round  trip  to  the  mines  had  become  a 
fully  accomplished  fact. 

W.  S.  Hutchinson. 


JOHN  HENRY,  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 
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Spirits  —  tranquil,  chaste 
As  the  pool  on  mountain  rock, 
Lie  here  and  there  on  this 
Hard  world. 

But  shallow  they 
As  it,  and  when  they  're.  gone 
Leave  but  a  stain  of  white ; 
No  void  in  the  moving  Life. 
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But  ebbed  this  soul  like  the  tide; 
Broad,  fluent,  strong. 

Hard  creed  was  there,  —  gray  stony 
Faiths  of  elder  mood  less  mild,  — 
But  round  them  flowed  Love 
As  ocean  swathes  its  crags. 

So  large  that  Love  and  pure, 
Nor  feigned  like  much,  nor  yet 
Unpoised,  but  flowing  calm 
In  ordered  tides,  which  wrecks 
Of  hope  or  love  may  fret 
In  human  pain,  but  ne'er 
May  stay. 

For  on  its  powers 
Lay  —  as  on  the  sea's  —  sweet  thrall 
Of  Higher  Power  unseen. 

William  H.  McDousrall. 


A  WOMAN'S  LOG  OF  1849. 
From  the  Diary  of  Mrs.  John  McDougall. 


[These  notes  are,  as  their  title  pur- 
ports, brief  daily  jottings  at  sea,  without 
attempt  at  literary  form.  They  were 
made  on  the  first  outward  trip  of  the 
"California," — a  name  that  shall  be  to 
our  children's  children  a  classic,  as  is 
the  Mayflower. 

Mrs.  McDougall  was  one  of  the  com- 
paratively few  women  passengers  of  that 
vessel  when,  on  February  28,  1849,  it 
entered  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, — 
whose  waters  it  was  the  first  steamship 
ever  to  break. 

Of  that  voyage  of  our  western  Argo 
and  its  Argonauts  much  has  been  writ- 

VOL.  XVI.  — 18. 


ten.  But  of  its  return  trip  —  for  which 
the  world  (this  province  being  quite  out 
of  it)  waited  intently  —  this  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  first  published  record. 

Concerning  most  of  those  who  are 
mentioned  in  these  notes,  inquiry  has 
elicited,  but  little.  Some,  however,  are 
of  local,  and  others  of  national,  distinc- 
tion. The  Major  Canby  is  the  General 
E.  R.  S.  Canby  of  the  Civil  and  Indian 
wars.  Colonel  J.  D.  Stevenson  was  one 
of  the  first  United  States  military  com- 
manders of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  largely 
influential  in  the  forming  of  the  State 
government  of  California.     He  is  still, 
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at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  in  San 
Francisco, —  the  picture  of  hale  and 
courtly  age.  From  him  I  learned  that 
Doctor  (William  C.)  Parker  was  one  of 
his  staff,  and  now  lives  at  Santa  Cruz  ; 
and  that  the  Colonel  (R.  B.)  Mason  is  the 
one  who  was  for  a  time  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  California.  The  Mr.  Willey  is 
the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Willey  to  whom  Cal- 
ifornia is,  perhaps,  mainly  indebted  for 
its  University,  and  who  is  still  promi- 
nent in  educational  and  religious  affairs. 
To  Captain  (J.  L.)Folsom,  then  Quarter- 
master, is  imputed  the  distinction  of 
chiefly  determining  the  metropolis  of 
the  coast  to  be  at  San  Francisco,  and 
not  at  Benicia,  by  retaining  the  federal 
offices  at  the  former  city, —  or  sand-hills, 
—  which  was  done  against  strenuous 
opposition.  Rev.  (O.  C.)  Wheeler,  who 
came  to  the  territory  as  a  missionary, 
has  been  for  many  years  an  'official  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
Mrs.  Ogden,  was  the  wife  of  Major  Og- 
den,  of  General  Persifer  F.  Smith's 
company. 

Of  the  California  herself  I  learn  mere- 
ly that,  after  her  disuse  in  the  passenger 
traffic,  she  served  some  years  in  the  Aus- 
tralian coal  trade,  and  a  few  years  since 
was  "dismantled  and  broken  up." 

The  diary  is  given  substantially  'as 
written,  with  some  omissions  —  not  indi- 
cated in  the  text  —  and  a  few  notes  and 
conjectures  indicated  by  brackets. 

,  W.  H.  McD.~] 

May  1,  Tuesday  Morning. — This  is  the 
day  we  are  to  bid  adieu  to  San  Francisco 
and,  with  the  exception  of  leaving  my 
husband  [then  absent,  I  believe,  at  the 
mines]  and  three  or  four  friends,  I  con- 
fess I  leave  it  without  regret. 

The  morning  is  very  gloomy  and  un- 
pleasant. We  left  Mr.  Bawden's  house 
at  half  past  nine  o'clock  and  walked  down 
to  the  point,  Colonel  John  Stevenson 
and  Doctor  Parker  overtaking  us  on  the 
way.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Good- 
win, Captain  Folsom,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grimes  came  down  to  the  steamer  soon 


afterward.  We  sat  and  talked  some 
time, — made  merry,  or  tried  to,  but  many 
were  the  sad  hearts.  Friends  were  part- 
ing, perhaps  forever;  some  with  a  long 
and  dangerous  journey  before  them,  and 
others  ....  where  comforts  can- 
not be  procured  even  for  gold.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bawden,  Colonel  Stevenson,  Doc- 
tor Parker,  and  myself  embarked  on  a 
whale  boat  for  the  steamer  at  half  past 
ten.  Found  the  California  as  cold  and 
cheerless  as  ever,  though  much  cleaner 
than  on  her  trip  up. 

At  two  o'clock  we  left  San  Francisco 
for  Saucelito,  where  we  have  lain  ever 
since,  getting  on  water.  Had  a  very 
poor  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  yams  about 
three  o'clock.  I  regretted  very  much 
leaving  Mr.  Bawden,  the  Colonel,  and 
the  Doctor,  who  have  shown  me  great 
kindness  since  I  have  been  in  Califor- 
nia ;  the  two  latter  seem  more  like 
brothers  than  anything  else. 

Saucelito  is  a  little  cove  in  among  the 
hills,  a  very  picturesque  place  although 
the  hills  are  barren  of  trees.  Very  fine 
water  here,  and  easy  of  access  for  ves- 
sels. ■ 

Eight  o'clock. — We  are  just  done  tea, 
and  being  tired,  cold,  and  low-spirited,  I 
determined  to  go  to  bed,  hoping  to  waken 
tomorrow  morning  in  the  Bay  of  Mon- 
terey. 

May  2,  Wednesday. -Was  quite  sick  last 
night,  but  after  breakfast  felt  able  to  go 
on  deck  and  take  a  look  at  Monterey.  It 
has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations 
I  ever  saw,  on  the  sides  of  several  hills, 
which,  sloping  back  from  the  bay,  are 
partially  covered  with  dark  pines,  and 
partly  with  nothing  but  green  grass.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  beautiful  green 
meadows,  but  I  am  told  it  is  all  parched 
up  later  in  the  year. 

We  arrived  here  about  ten  o'clock. 
Major  Can  by  and  Mr.  Willey  came  on 
board.  They  seem  like  old  friends,  as 
we  came  out  from  New  Orleans  together. 
[Their  voyage  from  that  port  to  Chagres 
was  on  the  Falcon,  the  first    steamer 
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to  sail  from  the  States  on  the  Cali- 
fornia route,  leaving  New  Orleans  De- 
cember 1 8,  1848.]  Mrs.  Canby  sent  me 
a  package  of  letters,  a  most  beautiful 
bouquet,  some  eggs  and  dried  apples,  by- 
Colonel  Mason  ;  all  very  acceptable  pre- 
sents, as  we  had  a  hard  time  to  get  any- 
thing to  eat  on  the  steamer. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  hoisted  anchor 
and  went  out  to  sea.  The  sea  is  always 
very  rough  passing  Point  Conception 
[Point  Carmel  ?].     Too  sick  to  write. 

May  3,  Thursday  Morning. — We  were 
awakened  last  night  at  twelve  o'clock  by 
the  most  alarming  of  all  sounds  at  sea, 
—  " The  ship  is  on  fire!"  Great  was 
the  excitement ;  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  screaming;  gentlemen,  just 
roused  from  sleep,  coming  out  half 
dressed,  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter  ; 
others  running  with  water.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  ladies  would  be  assured 
there  was  no  danger.  The  fire,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be,  proved  to  be  only  the 
friction  of  the  wheel  where  it  went  into 
a  mortise,  I  believe.  There  would  have 
been  danger  if  it  had  not  been  discov- 
ered in  time. 

The  sea  is  still  very  rough,  and  ne- 
glecting to  have  our  port-holes  closed, 
both  George  [George  McDougall,  her 
brother-in-law]  and  I  had  our  staterooms 
filled  with  water,  and  he  had  a  fine  salt 
shower-bath. 

At  halt-past  one  o'clock  W3  dropped 
anchor  off  the  port  of  Santa  Barbara,  a 
very  pretty  place  on  an  inclined  plane 
that  ascends  gradually  from  the  beach. 
About  midway  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a 
mission  with  a  very  fine  church, —  gar- 
dens, orchards,  etc.,  attached  to  it. 
With  Yankee  enterprise  it  might  be 
made  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the 
earth,  as  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers 
grow  almost  spontaneously.  But  the 
people  are  so  indolent  that  we  could  get 
no  supplies  for  the  ship,  not  even  milk, 
though  we  could  see  from  the  ship  hun- 
dreds  of   cows  orrazins:  over  the  hills. 


The  harbor  is  very  bad  for  ships,  as  the 
kelp  grows  so  thick  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  a  ship  through  it.  It 
grows  twenty  feet  long,  and  is  strong  as 
a  cable. 

In  coming  to  Santa  Barbara  we  passed 
an  island  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
coast,  on  which  there  is  a  lone  woman 
living.  The  Russians,  some  years  ago, 
had  a  party  there  catching  otter ;  a 
storm  coming  up  they  were  obliged  to 
put  out  to  sea,  leaving  some  of  their 
party  on  shore.  They  afterwards  re] 
turned  and  got  them  all  off  but  this  wo- 
man, who  has  lived  there  alone  ever 
since. 

Some  three  years  ago  they  caught  her, 
but  she  was  perfectly  wild  and  had  lost 
her  speech,  so  they  left  her. 

About  four  o'clock  we  hoisted  anchor 
and  left  Santa  Barbara.  Sea  rough  ;  sea- 
sick ! 

May  4,  Friday. — Was  awakened  this 
morning  by  Turner  [her  man-servant], 
who  brought  me  in  some  tea  and  nice 
toast, — very  acceptable,  as  we  do  not 
breakfast  until  after  nine.  After  break- 
fast went  on  deck  to  look  at  the  Mission 
of  St.  John's,  situated  in  a  small  valley 
surrounded  with  hills,  which  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  are  covered  with  (lowers. 
If  it  could  always  be  spring  in  Califor- 
nia it  would  be  a  beautiful  country,  but 
nine  months  of  the  year  it  is  parched 
and  barren.  They  have  no  lightning 
here. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  we 
entered  the  harbor  of  San  Diego,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  very  narrow  and 
sometimes  hazardous.  After  you  are  in 
you  are  completely  surrounded  with  hills 
covered  with  grass  and  flowers,  but  not 
a  tree  to  be  seen.  We  anchored  near 
the  shore,  on  which  were  two  or  three 
small  huts  and  a  few  graves  of  foreign- 
ers, on  the  side  of  the  hill  with  a  white 
railing  around,  in  full  view  to  remind  us 
of  what  may  be  our  destiny  before  we 
reach  home. 
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The  ship  Edith  was  in  the  harbor 
•landing  government  troops,  for  the  line 
of  the  United  States  is  only  four  or  five 
miles  below.  The  town  of  San  Diego 
we  saw  in  the  distance,  some  three  or 
four  miles  around  the  bay,  but  it  looked 
barren  and  desolate.  After  remaining 
about  an  hour  we  set  off  again  a  short 
while  before  dark. 

May  6,  Sunday.  —  Captain  Thomas 
read  the  Episcopal  service  in  the  cabin. 
Most  of  the  lady  passengers  responded. 
It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it  at  sea 
and  it  reminded  me  of  home. 

Am  now  writing  in  my  berth.  Have 
been  reading  "The  Inheritance,"  by 
Miss  Turner.  After  tea  Captain  Forbes 
and  Mrs.  Ogden  gave  us  some  sacred 
music  on  the  accordion  and  with  their 
voices.  We  have  run  251  miles  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours. 

May  7,  Monday. — Great  excitement 
last  night, — a  man  missing  and  supposed 
to  be  overboard.  Of  course  all  his  faults 
were  buried  in  the  deep  with  him,  and 
he  was  eulogized  as  the  best  fireman, 
most  capable  man  on  the  ship,  etc. 
About  breakfast  time  he  was  discovered 
in  the  carpenter's  room  enjoying  a  com- 
fortable sleep.  One  poor  Spaniard  to- 
day lost  seven  pounds  of  gold  dust  over- 
board ;  all,  it  is  said,  the  poor  fellow  had. 

May  8,  Tuesday. — Doubled  Cape  St. 
Lucas  about  twelve  o'clock  last  night. 
Felt  sick  all  day  owing  to  want  of  proper 
food,  as  we  have  very  little  but  mutton. 
Anchored  off  the  port  of  Mazatlan  about 
ten  o'clock  to-night. 

May  9,  Wednesday. — Early  this  morn- 
ing we  came  into  the  bay.  After  break- 
fast Mrs.  Bawden,  Mrs.  Grimes,  Mrs. 
Ogden,  Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Gaur, 
Thomas,  Murphy,  Brown,  Colonel  Ma- 
son, and  I,  went  ashore  together  in  one 
of  the  ship's  boats.  We  went  to  Cap- 
tain Mott's  house  and  found  it  very  cool 


and  pleasant,  and  the  ladies  very  agree- 
able. Mr.  Talbott  went  with  Mrs.  Baw- 
den, Mrs.  Grimes,  and  myself,  to  some 
of  the  stores,  bought  a  few  articles,  and 
returned  to  Mr.  Mott's,  where  we  had  a 
very  fine  luncheon  of  fruits,  melons,  etc. 
Took  a  walk  to  the  beach ;  went  into 
Mr.  Kelly's  house  —  found  it  quite  a 
palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kelly 
were  very  agreeable  and  we  had  a  de- 
lightful call.  Mr.  Talbott  got  one  of  the 
Custom  House  boats  and  came  off  with 
us  to  the  ship.  Were  delighted  with 
Mazatlan. 

May  10,  Thursday. — Entered  the  port 
of  San  Bias  this  morning.  Mrs.  Baw- 
den's  birthday.  She  treated  the  ladies 
to  some  champagne  and  cake,  and  Tur- 
ner brought  us  a  very  nice  lunch,  and  we 
had  a  cozy  little  time  in  our  rooms  ;  — 
as  there  is  a  door  between  we  can  throw 
them  into  one. 

The  site  of  San  Bias  is  very  romantic, 
—  hills  and  valleys  overlooking  a  bay 
dotted  with  islands ;  most  of  them, 
though,  of  barren  rocks.  The  town  it- 
self is  a  poor,  miserable  village  with 
thatched'  houses.  A  large  party  of 
Americans  arrived  here  today  from 
across  the  country,  on  their  way  to  Cal- 
ifornia. May  their  golden  dreams  be 
realized  !  as  their  ideas  of  comfort  never 
can  be. 

May  11,  Friday. — A  very  beautiful 
morning.  The  passengers  very  much 
frightened  by  the  steamer  stopping  sud- 
denly and  with  a  great  jar  about  fourj 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  Some  of  the 
machinery  out  of  order  and  soon  recti- 
fied. 

May  13,  Sunday, — and  what  a  Sunday 
it  is  !  We  are  in  the  port  of  Acapulco. 
The  passengers  have  most  of  them 
gone  on  shore,  and  the  natives  are  flock- 
ing on  board  by  dozens,  running  fore 
and  aft,  up  and  down  stairs,  chattering 
in    Spanish.     It  is   impossible  to  read, 
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and  the  clay  is  excessively  warm,  the  bay 
is  entirely  shut  in  by  hills,  and  there  can 
be  no  breeze.  This  is  probably  the  best 
protected  harbor  in  the  world. 

We  hear  at  this  place  of  two  ships 
that  arc  out  at  sea  without  a  drop  of 
water.  Sonic  of  the  passengers  came  off 
here  in  a  small  boat,  procured  water,  and 
went  off  in  search  of  their  ship,  but 
could  not  find  her.  Several  other  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  find  the  ship, 
but  as  yet  without  success.  Three  or 
four  beacon  fires  are  lighted  on  the  dif- 
ferent hills  tonight.  Heaven  grant  they 
may  see  them  and  be  enabled  to  reach 
this  port,  for  to  die  of  thirst  must  be 
horrible.  The  captain  of  our  steamer  is 
taking  on  a  large  supply  of  water,  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  fall  in  with  them  to- 
morrow. It  is  said  here  that  four  men 
came  from  Panama  here  in  a  whale  boat, 
alternately  sailing  and  rowing,  in  eigh- 
teen days,  —  a  distance  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles.     It  seems  almost  incredible. 

May  14,  Monday.— -We  left  Acapulco 
this  morning,  and  are  again  in  the  open 
sea,  not  to  leave  it  again  until  we  arrive 
at  Panama,  if  we  meet  with  no  misfor- 
tune. Have  not  seen  anything  of  the 
ships  that  are  in  distress. 

[Later.'] — About  threeo'clock  thisafter- 
noon  we  came  in  sight  of  a  sail.  The  cap- 
tain, thinking  it  might  be  one  of  the  ships, 
came  alongside  of  her,  and  on  hailing 
her  and  asking  if  she  wanted  anything, 
they  cried  out,  "Water." 

They  had  been  eighty  days  out  from 
Valparaiso,  and  had  been  on  short  allow- 
ance of  water  for  forty  days.  The  cap- 
tain sent  them  two  large  casks  of  water 
and  some  fruit  and  melons,  for  which 
they  seemed  very  grateful,  and  sent  in 
return  four  large  hams  and  a  box  of 
champagne,  over  which  we  had  a  very 
merry  dinner  ;  indeed,  I  have  not  seen 
so  much  enjoyment  and  good  feeling 
among  the  passengers  since  we  left. 

May    17,     Thursday. — We    are   very 


short  of  coal,  and  as  there  is  a  pretty 
fair  wind  today  the  engine  is  stopped 
and  all  sails  set.  We  are  going  al  the 
rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,— slow 
traveling.  The  captain  kept  us  a  day  at 
San  Bias,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
coal,  and  did  not  get  any.  He  is  cer- 
tainly to    be  blamed  for  not  supplying 

the  ship  better,  but  Mr.  H ,  Mr.  G , 

Mrs.  B ,  and  Mrs.  G ,  can  grum- 
ble enough  for  the  whole  ship,  so  I  take- 
it  easy. 

Went  on  deck  after  tea.  Captain 
Thomas  sang  us  "The  Bride"  and 
"The  Rose  of  Allandale."  Afterward 
Captain  Forbes  got  out  his  accordion 
and  played  while  he  and  Captain  Thom- 
as sang.  We  are  over  seven  hundred 
miles  from  Panama  yet. 

May  18,  Friday. — Last  night  one  of 
the  sailors  was  heard  to  say  something 
to  one  of  his  companions  that  sounded 
very  much  like  mutiny,  and  was  con- 
strued as  such  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
heard  it.  .  We  reported  it  to  the  captain 
and  it  spread  like  wildfire.  Great  ex- 
citement prevailed,  for  all  expected  that 
before  morning  blood  would  be  shed. 
Measures  were  instantly  taken  to  resist 
an  attack.  All  the  gentlemen  passen- 
gers were  put  on  the  watch,  eight  at  a 
time,  for  four  hours.  The  muskets  and 
arms  were  all  brought  out  of  the  hold 
and  put  in  order.  Every  part  of  the 
ship  was  watched.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  sailors,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  to  kill  all  the  passen- 
gers when  they  were  asleep,  and  then 
to  rob  the  ship,  as  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  gold  on  board.  Very  little 
sleeping  was  done  by  any  on  board,  and 
the  watch  was  kept  up  all  night  until 
after  breakfast. 

But  it  proved  a  jolly  morning,  for  Mr. 
Ilobbs,  who  can  make  fun  out  of  any- 
thing, got  some  persons  to  prefer  charg- 
es against  several  of  those  on  watch. 
Had  a  mock  court.  Mr.  "Oregon."  as 
he  is  called,  was  dressed  up  with  cha- 
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peau  and  sword,  and  made  orderly  ser- 
geant to  bring  up  the  criminals,  who, 
after  some  funny  remarks  and  questions, 
were  fined  six. bottles  of  champagne, 
which  were  brought  out  and  drunk  in 
great  glee. 

Withal  we  had  a  very  jolly  morning, 
but  before  dinner  they  all  got  impatient 
at  the  slow  rate  we  were  going,  onlyfrom 
half  a  mile  to  two  miles  an  hour,  and 
after  some  debate  a  few  questions  were 
written  down,  signed,  and  sent  in  to  the 
captain,  —  as  to  how  much  coal  he  had 
and  when  he  was  going  to  use  it, — which 
he  answered  very  satisfactorily  to  them, 
and  they  were  in  better  spirits  by  tea- 
time.  But  the  captain  seems  very  much 
depressed.  We  have  a  fine  wind,  how- 
ever, now.  The  watch  is  to  be  kept  up 
tonight  again.  Heaven  grant  we  may 
all  get  safely  home  ! 

May  19,  Saturday.  —  Another  court 
martial  this  morning  served  to  while 
away  the  tedious  hours.  The  men  were 
busy  all  day  fixing  the  wheels,  and  about 
three  o'clock  we  were  off  again  with  the 
steam. 

May  20,  Sunday, —  and  a  very  lovely 
morning.  Had  two  very  refreshing  show- 
ers before  eleven  o'clock,  at  which  time 
we  assembled  on  deck,  and,  with  a  very 
calm  sea  below  us  and  a  bright  sky  above, 
Captain  Thomas  read  the  Episcopal  ser- 
vice. It  was  very  solemn  and  impressive, 
and  will  long  be  remembered  by  me.  It 
seems  as  though  we  were  nearer  our 
Creator  amidst  the  vast  ocean,  and  the 
prayers  and  hymns  seem  addressed  to 
Him  in  person.  This  evening,  Mrs.  Og- 
den,  Mrs.  Bawden,  Captain  Thomas,  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  "  Oregon,"  have  been 
singing  some  sacred  music  on  deck.  It 
was  really  very  sweet  but  made  me  sad, 
for  thoughts  of  home  would  intrude. 

May  21,  Monday. — Passed  today  some 
beautiful  islands,  among  them  the  is- 
lands of  Montroso  and  Quibo,  the  latter 


just  one  mountain  standing  alone  in  the 
ocean.  It  can  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  for  forty  miles.     News  again  tonight 

that  the  coal   is   out.     Mesdames , 

,  and ,  have  the  fidgets,  and  keep 

the  whole  ship  in  an  uproar  with  their 
scolding.  The  captain  is  burning  up 
everything  that  can  be  spared. 

May  22,  Tuesday. — Passed  four  ships, 
two  large  and  two  small  ones.  Have 
been  cutting  the  ship  to  pieces  for  fuel. 
Burned  all  the  second  deck,  chicken 
coops,  settees,  and  everything  that  could 
be  turned  into  fuel,  and  still  very  uncer- 
tain about  reaching  the  island  of  Taboga, 
as  the  wind  and  tide  are  very  much 
against  us.  Have  burned  several  thous- 
and dollars'  worth  of  good  timber,  yes- 
terday and  today. 

May  23,  Wednesday.  —  Last  night, 
about  ten  o'clock,  we  dropped  anchor 
about  four  miles  from  the  island  of  Ta- 
boga. Directly  afterward  the  awning 
caught  on  fire,  and  there  was  another 
cause  of  alarm  for  the  ladies.  It  was 
soon  extinguished,  and  no  harm  done. 
Early  this  morning  Captain  Forbes  took 
a  boat  and  went  to  the  island  for  coal  to 
take  us  in  to  Panama.  Returned  about 
two  0  clock,  when  we  got  up  steam  and 
came  into  the  port.  Arrived  about  five 
o'clock  and  anchored  very  near  the  Or- 
egon. George  went  on  board  of  her  and 
found  John  F.  Hughs  there.  Wrote  to 
John  [her  husband]  and  to  Doctor  Park- 
er for  George,  and  sent  on  board  of  her. 
About  ten  o'clock  she  put  out  for  San 
Francisco.  Everything  looks  very  green 
and  beautiful,  particularly  the  islands  in 
the  bay. 

May  24,  Thursday.  —  About  nine 
o'clock  we  bade  adieu —  forever,  I  hope 
—  to  the  California.  The  tide  was  so 
low  we  had  to  walk  a  long  Way  on  the 
rough  rocks.  When  we  got  to  Mr.  Far- 
and's  house  we  were  very  tired.  Found 
the  house  very  cool  and  pleasant,  and  he 
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was  very  kind  to  us  and  tried  to  get  us 
a  house,  but  not  succeeding  we  came  to 
the  American  Hotel,  where  Mrs.  Baw- 
den,  Mrs.  Grimes,  and  I,  got  one  room 
between  us.  Have  had  a  great  deal  of 
company  ;  most  of  the  gentlemen  pas- 
sengers of  the  California  have  called.  I 
found  Mr.  Coombs  here. 

May  25,  Friday. — Have  had  company 
all  day.  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr.  Warren  took 
supper  with  us.  Mr.  Larrentree  brought 
us.  some  tea  from  his  stores  and  Mrs. 
Grimes  made  it.    Had  a  very  cozy  time. 

May  26,  Saturday. — Roused  this  morn- 
ing very  early,  thinking  the  baggage  was 
going  off  early,  but  it  did  not  get  off  un- 
til nearly  noon.  Company  all  day  again. 
Two  English  ladies,  who  are  in  distress, 
were  here  this  evening  with  Captain 
Thomas  ;  seemed  very  agreeable  and  I 
pity  them.  The  men  who  were  to  take 
us  over  to  Cruces  want  to  charge  for 
three  or  four  mules  that  did  not  go  with 
the  baggage  at  all,  and  as  George  will 
not  submit  to  be  humbugged,  we  have 
determined  not  to  go  until  Monday. 
The  people  are  firing  thousands  of  fire- 
crackers to-night.    It  almost  deafens  us. 

May  27,  Sunday — at  home !  but  it 
would  puzzle  a  lawyer  to  find  any  Sab- 
bath in  Panama.  Shops  all  open,  all 
kinds  of  labor  going  on  as  usual,  and  in 
addition,  a  circus  and  cock-fight.  Mr. 
St.  Clair  breakfasted  with  us,  and  he  and 
his  wife  dined  with  us.  Mr.  Coombs 
brought  me  a  large  box  of  guava  jelly. 
In  the  evening  got  all  ready  to  start  in 
the  morning  for  Cruces. 

May  28,  Monday. — Awakened  this 
morning  at  three  o'clock  by  our  mule- 
teer, who — as  a  great  wonder  for  New 
Granadans  —  *vas  punctual  to  his  ap- 
pointment. But  the  men  who  are  to 
carry  me  did  not  arrive  until  nearly  six 
o'clock,  at  which  time  we  set  out ;  Sue 
[her  little  daughter]  on  a  native's  back 


and  I  in  a  hammock  between  two  men, 
with  six  others  following  to  rest  them. 
Formed  the  advance  guard,  and  kept 
ahead  of  most  of  the  party  until  we  got 
out  about  eight  miles,  when  we  all 
stopped  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  and  ate 
breakfast.  Quite  a  picnic,  and  all 
seemed  highly  delighted  so  far  ;  but  they 
changed  their  minds  soon  after,  for  the 
roads  were  very  bad.  Mrs.  Hoyer  was 
thrown  from  her  horse  into  the  mud. 
My  men  gave  out,  and  just  at  dark  we 
met  Turner  on  a  fresh  mule.  I  got  on 
the  mule  man-fashion,  (as  it  would  have 
been  very  dangerous  for  me  to  have  rid- 
den over  that  road  any  other  way,)  one 
man  leading  the  mule  and  one  on  each 
side  of  me,  while  George  walked  on  be- 
hind. [This  fashion,  it  is  recorded, 
had  been  set  by  the  wife  of  Rev.  O.  C. 
Wheeler  and  a  lady  companion,  while 
crossing  the  Isthmus,  with  the  other 
Falcon  passengers,  in  January.]  Thus 
we  went  on  through  the  narrow  moun- 
tain passes,  in  the  dark  and  mud,  [at- 
tended, as  others'  tragic  experience 
abundantly  proved,  by  imminent  peril  of. 
murder  and  robbery,]  and  got  to  Cruces 
about  eight  o'clock.  I  saw  Mr.  Haws, 
the  crazy  man,  about  two  miles  from 
town,  his  mule  fastened,  and  he  lying  on 
the  ground.  Sue  and  Frank  got  in  about 
half  an  hour  after,  and  we  went  to  bed 
very  thankful  that  we  were  safe. 

May  29,  Tuesday. — The  charge  of  the 
alcalde  was  twenty  dollars  for  one  mis 
erable  room  and  three  naked  cots  for  one 
night !  At  eight  this  morning  Mrs. 
Bawden,  Mrs.  Grimes,  Mrs.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Hobbs,  George,  and  myself,  started  down 
the  river  in  a  whaleboat  that  Mr.  Hobbs 
had  engaged  for  us.  We  were  nearly 
used  up,  but  without  meeting  with  any 
accident  other  than  getting  very  wet  — 
for  it  rained  in  torrents  —  and  being 
frightened  at  two  parties  of  tigers  and 
panthers,  we  arrived  safely,  at  nine 
o'clock,  at  Chagres,  and  went  on  board 
the  Orus,  a  miserable,  dirty  boat. 
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May  30,  Wednesday. — This  morning 
the  Orus  got  up  steam  and  went  down 

to  Bay,  where   we  dined.     But 

some  of  the  passengers,  being  discon- 
tented, wanted  to  go  on  the  English 
steamer  [the  Tay  (?)  of  the  Royal  Mail 
line].  They  would  not  give  George  any 
peace  until  he  agreed  to  go  with  them. 
They  gave  the  captain  fifty  dollars  to 
put  [us]  on  board  the  English  steamer. 
Retired  soon  after  tea,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  we  got  under  way. 

[The  voyage  was  continued  on  the 
Tay  —  touching  at  Cartagena,  "  a  mag- 
nificent but  ruinous  city  " — to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  at  which  port  they  arrived  on 
June  4. 

At  Kingston,  "  the  most  lovely  spot  I 
ever  saw,"  Mrs.  McDougall  with  her 
brother-in-law  and  Mrs.  Grimes,  and 
Messrs.  Warren,  Hobbs,  True,  and 
Perry,  took  rooms  at  the  suburban  place 
of  Mrs.  Ferron,  a  Creole  lady,  where  they 
remained  six  days.  Visits  were  made  to 
the  residence  of  Santa  Ana  —  "rather 


plain  in  appearance,  being  a  red  brick 
house,  large,  but  not  fitted  with  the 
same  taste  that  most  of  the  residences 
are  " —  and  to  other  points  of  interest. 

On  Sunday,  June  10,  the  party  sailed 
on  the  brig  Ida,  Captain  Foulkes  (?) 
commanding,  for  Philadelphia.  On  the 
fifteenth  they  were  becalmed  in  a  peril- 
ous passage  among  the  Hog  Stye  reefs 
and  neighboring  islands  and  shoals. 
Much  apprehension  was  felt.  On  the 
next  day  mention  is  made  in  the  diary  of 
a  "  present  of  a  book  and  a  clean  towel, 
from  Mrs.  Warren,  both  very  scarce 
articles."  The  tedium  of  the  voyage 
was  relieved  by  music, —  of  voice  and 
the  accordion, —  by  rigging-climbing  for 
wagers,  and  on  two  occasions  by  the 
mimicries  of  Captain  ,  who  mas- 
queraded in  the  outer  dress  of  a  lady 
passenger. 

The  last  page  of  the  diary  is  quite 
illegible.  The  brig  came  safely  tocher 
destination,  but  on  what  date  I  am  un- 
informed. 

IV.  H.  McD. 


FREMONT. 

Brave  Path-finder,  who  through  the  dreary  desert 
In  safety  guided  once  thy  little  band, — 

Alone  and  lost  are  we :  come  back  and  show  us 
Thy  new-found  pathway  to  the  Unknown  Land. 

Impatient  we  await  thy  beckoning  signal, 
Listen  in  vain,  alas,  for  thy  command. 


J.  C.  Davis. 
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HOW  I  BROUGHT  MY  PARTNER  SAFE  HOME. 


It  was  when  I  was  mining  near  Sec- 
ond Garrote.  Second  Garrote  was  n't 
anything  of  a  place,  you  know,  —  just 
one  of  those  mining  camps  ;  four  or  five 
cabins  strung  along  between  Slate  Creek 
and  a  ridge  that  rose  right  up  behind. 
My  claim  was  over  on  Whiskey  Creek, 
though,  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  ;  the 
two  creeks  came  down  and  joined  be- 
low the  point  of  the  ridge  ;  and  the  trail 
from  Second  Garrote  came  round  the 
point  and  across  Whiskey  Creek,  and 
on  to  Big  Oak  Flat. 

Well,  I  was  working  on  my  claim,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  above  where  the 
trail  crossed,  when  here  comes  one  of 
the  old  miners  from  Second  Garrote. 

"  Look  here,  Fred,"  says  he,  "there's 
an  old  miner  down  the  creek  below 
camp  in  a  pretty  rough  fix." 

We  called  'em  all  "old  miners  "  those 
days,  you  know,  —  anybody  that  had 
been  there  any  length  of  time  at  all. 
He  went  on  to  tell  me:  "This  fellow 
has  camped  down  in  an  old  deserted 
cabin  about  two  miles  below,  and  there 
he  is,  clear  flat  broke.  They  say  he 
has  n't  a  grain  of  dust,  nor  a  bit  of  grub 
in  the  world,  and  actually  starving,  — 
and  he  's  got  a  wife  and  a  baby  a  few 
days  old  there  !" 

I  don't  know  how  the  boys  came  to 
find  out  about  it ;  I  think  a  man  that 
went  round  and  sold  meat  to  the  camps 
had  passed  that  way,  and  found  it  out 
and  reported  to  the  boys  ;  and  when 
they  heard  about  the  woman  and  the 
baby,  they  just  naturally  came  to  me 
first  thing,  because  I  was  a  married 
man. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "  that  won't  do  !  I  '11 
go  right  and  tell  my  wife." 

So  I  instantly  left  my  long  torn,  and 
struck  across  to  the  cabin.  You  see,  the 
other  side  of    Whiskey  Creek    was  no 


ridge,  but  one  of  those  little  oak  flats 
they  have  in  that  country,  lying  be- 
tween Whiskey  Gulch  and  Slapjack 
Gulch.  They  called  it  Slapjack  Gulch 
because  it  was  said  that  when  the  first 
miners  came,  they  found  in  the  fork  of 
a  tree  thirty  or  forty  slapjacks  that  Fre- 
mont's men  had  left  half  a  dozen  years 
before.  Wherever  you  find  those  flats, 
you  find  them  covered  with  great,  im- 
mense white  oak  trees,  instead  of  the 
pines  and  madrones  that  are  all  over 
the  ridges.  On  this  flat  was  a  grove  of 
those  beautiful  black  oak  trees,  too,  and 
there,  within  calling  distance,  I  had 
built  my  cabin  the  year  before,  when  I 
was  fixing  up  to  get  married. 

I  told  my  wife  about  it,  and  her  sym- 
pathies were  excited  at  once.  "  We  must 
go  this  minute  and  see  if  it  is  so,  and 
see  what  we  can  do,"  she  said. 

So  we  went  right  away,  clown  the 
creek,  till  we  found  the  deserted  cabin. 
Well,  they  were  in  a  dreadful  plight !  I 
don't  know  how  to  tell  it.  Actually,  they 
had  n't  a)iything.  She  had  n't  a  garment 
in  the  world  but  what  she  had  on,  and 
that  in  no  condition  to  wear,  and  noth- 
ing for  the  baby  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
to  eat  and  nothing  to  get  anything  with. 
How  they  ever  came  to  get  there  in 
such  a  condition  no  one  could  tell. 
There  was  a  trail  to  Lone  Pine,  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  away,  that  went  off  near 
the  creek,  and  he  had  come  in  on  that, 
and  stumbled  on  the  cabin,  and  was 
trying  to  wash  out  something  on  the 
abandoned  claim. 

We  learned  afterwards  who  he  was, — 
some  of  the  boys  had  met  him  before, 
in  Sonora  and  Columbia,  where  he  had 
been  working.  He  was  an  old  miner, 
—  had  come  with  his  wife  on  the  Anna 
Reynolds,  and  that  was  about  as  early 
as  anybody  got  to  this  country  ;  an    old 
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miner,  and  a  good  miner,  too,  and  one 
that  had  the  reputation  of  bringing 
luck  where  he  worked.  The  miners  set 
great  store  by  that ;  if  a  man  had  the 
reputation  of  being  lucky,  they  wanted 
him  for  a  partner.  They  did  n't  ask  so 
much  if  he  was  steady,  or  smart,  or  hon- 
est, but  if  he  had  a  lucky  record.  Every- 
body believed  in  luck  those  days. 

But  we  had  no  idea  then  who  he  was, 
and  our  only  thought  was  about  the  fix 
they  were  in.  Our  first  idea,  of  course, 
was  to  take  them  right  home  with  us 
and  make  them  comfortable.  We  had 
three  rooms  ;  the  others  mostly  had  but 
one.  I  was  something  of  a  carpenter, 
and  I  meant  my  wife  should  have  the 
best  house  in  the  place.  She  was  all 
wrought  up  with  sympathy,  naturally ;  it 
was  just  after  we  had  lost  our  baby. 
The  woman  was  a  strong  working  wom- 
an, and  she  was  up  and  able  to  move. 
So  we  said  to  them  : 

"  Look  here  :  we  've  got  a  cabin  here, 
and  we  've  got  bacon  and  beans,  and 
some  things  to  wear  we  can  spare  ;  so 
you  come  right  on  with  us,  and  come 
into  our  cabin  with  us,  and  we  '11  fix 
you  all  up." 

Well,  of  course,  when  we  got  them 
into  the  house,  my  wife  took  charge  of 
the  woman  and  the  baby,  and  made  her 
comfortable,  and  dressed  the  baby  up, 
and  gave  them  our  baby's  clothes  ;  and 
meanwhile  I  told  Sam  he  better  take 
right  hold  with  me  on, my  claim,  and  I 
would  take  him  in  pardner. 

The  claim  had  been  doing  badly  for 
some  time,  and  things  did  n't  look  well 
for  us  ;  so  when  I  found  out  that  Sam 
had  the  reputation  of  being  lucky,  I 
kind  of  hoped  taking  him  in  might  pos- 
sibly change  the  luck,  —  not  that  I  be- 
lieve in  luck :  to"  believe  in  luck  would 
be  superstitious,  and  I  'm  not  supersti- 
tious ;  but  I  thought  perhaps  he  might 
suggest  some  new  way  of  working — well, 
people  did  everything  in  those  days  that 
they  thought  would  be  lucky,  and  I  did 
'em  with  the  rest. 


This  happened  along  about  the  middle 
of  the  week.  It  was  in  early  fall,  and  the 
water  was  very  low  in  Whiskey  Creek. 
There  was  plenty  in  the  main  creek, 
Slate  Creek,  but  on  my  claim  we  could 
only  work  a  few  hours  a  day.  Well,  the 
balance  of  the  week  we  had  better  for- 
tune than  I  'd  had  for  a  long  time,  and 
particularly  on  Saturday.  We  discov- 
ered a  nice  little  crevice,  which  yielded 
two  or  three  ounces  in  beautiful  nug- 
gets,—  or  chispas,  we  called  them  then. 
The  term  nuggets  came  in  later ;  those 
days  we  always  used  the  Mexican  term 
chispas.  It  was  a  very  queer  thing :  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  Sam 
suggested ;  we  were  just  working  along 
the  ledge,  the  same  as  usual, —  the  way 
they  do,  they  lay  off  a  square,  right  on 
the  ground,  and  then  follow  the  line  of 
these  crevices  ;  that 's  what  we  were  al- 
ways looking  for.  They  only  wash  the 
little  stratum  of  dirt  that  lies  right  on 
the  bed-rock,  two  or  three  inches  ;  but  if 
there  happens  to  be  a  little  crevice,  the 
gold  accumulates  there.  Well,  we  found 
a  very  nice  little  rich  spot  of  the  sort ; 
the  largest  chispa  weighed  as  high  as  an 
ounce. 

I  bottled  all  the  gold  up,  of  course,  till 
night.  You  know  it 's  company  money 
till  Saturday  night,  so  the  miners  just 
put  it  in  a  bottle,  and  keep  on  putting  it 
in  as  they  get  it,  till  Saturday  night,  and 
then  they  divide  up  fair,  and  each  man 
puts  his  part  in  his  leather  bag.  So  Sat- 
urday night,  when  we  came  to  weigh 
out  our  partnership  gold,  we  found  it 
amounted  to  several  ounces  ;  and  I  said, 
"  Now,  Sam,  we  '11  go  to  Big  Oak  Flat 
tomorrow,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  provis- 
ions." You  see,  we  stocked  up  with 
provisions  when  we  could :  sometimes 
we  did  n't  have  any  money  ;  and  when 
we  did,  we  planned  to  go  and  lay  in-  a 
stock.  This  time  we  had  got  down 
pretty  low,  and  when  we  got  Sam  and 
his  wife  in,  it  had  exhausted  our  sup- 
plies. It  was  very  lucky,  we  made  the 
find  that  Saturday.     So  we  divided  up 
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only  about  half  an  ounce  apiece,  and 
kept  the  rest  in  company  stock  to  buy 
provisions. 

Bright  and  early  next  morning  we 
were  ready  to  start,  after  being  washed, 
dressed,  and  breakfasted,  —  everybody 
took  a  bath  everyday  those  days, —  al- 
ways, everywhere  I  was  ;  the  miners  may 
be  pretty  rough  and  dirty  in  stories,  but 
I  always  saw  them  wash  every  day,  and 
wash  clothes  on  Sunday.  There  was 
always  the  reservoir,  or  the  dam,  and 
they  would  work  all  day  in  the  dirt,  and 
then  step  right  up  to  the  reservoir  and 
go  in.  My  wife  was  very  particular  to 
make  us  change  all  our  clothes  too  when 
we  came  home  at  night ;  but  the  others 
did  n't  do  that.  We  were  ready  and  off 
by  eight  o'clock  or  so  ;  it  was  five  or  six 
miles  to  Big  Oak  Flat,  and  slow  going, 
—  just  a  miner's  trail,  you  know,  up  and 
down  ridges, — no  real  footpath  even. 
There  was  a  horse  trail,  but  of  course  we 
took  cut-offs,  and  did  n't  follow  it  close- 

iy. 

Just  before  we  started,  Mrs.  Sam  came 
up  to  me  by  myself,  and  said  to  me  sort 
of  quietly : 

"  Now,  I  want  you  to  keep  right  close 
by  Sam  while  you  are  in  Big  Oak  Flat, 
and  see  that  he  don't  get  anything  to 
drink,  because  he 's  got  a  little  failing 
that  way ;  so  I  shall  trust  you  to  look 
after  him." 

I  promised  her  I  'd  take  care  of  him, 
and  bring  him  back  before  dark  all  right. 
"  I  '11  keep  him  with  me  all  the  time,"  I 
said  ;  "  I  '11  stay  right  by  him,  and  bring 
him  home  in  good  shape." 

So  we  left  her  feeling  safe,  and  started 
off.  We  cut  across  the  little  oak  flat  to 
the  trail,  and  walked  off  down  it,  in  our 
blue  shirts,  jolly  and  happy  as  any  min- 
ers on  Sunday  morning.  Sam  was  a 
nice  fellow,  good-natured  and  easy,  —  a 
great,  burly,  friendly  mining  fellow  ;  I 
liked  him.  Good  workman, —  knew  just 
how  to  take  hold,  and  that  made  it  pleas- 
ant to  work  with  him.  We  walked 
along,  laughing  and  talking,  among  the 


big  sugar  pines  ;  passed  through  First 
Garrote, —  that  wasn't  as  much  of  a 
mining  place  as  Second  Garrote,  even, 

—  and  got  to  Big  Oak  Flat  about  ten 
o'clock,  I  guess. 

You  could  n't  find  the  Garrotes  now, 

—  Groveland  takes  them  both  in,  I 
think.  But  Big  Oak  Flat  was  a  large, 
permanent  mining  camp.  You  always 
went  to  Mack's  for  supplies  ;  he  was  a 
German.  Besides  that,  there  were  two 
or  three  little  stores,  two  hotels,  and 
half  a  dozen  saloons.  The  road  led  from 
there  to  Coulterville  ;  part  of  it  is  in  the 
regular  Yosemite  road  now.  Yosemite 
is  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  away  ;  but 
we  did  n't  know  then  that  there  was  any 
such  place. 

Well,  we  made  our  purchases,  and  I 
kept  a  pretty  close  watch  on  Sam,  ac- 
cording to  instructions  ;  but  he  didn't 
seem  disposed  to  make  any  trouble,  — 
suggested  once  or  twice  that  we  take  a 
drink,  but  when  I  said  no  he  let  it  drop. 
We  spent  about  an  hour  over  our  busi- 
ness, and  went  and  got  lunch  at  a  little 
place  there  was  ;  then  I  wanted  to  go  to 
a  Jew's,  who  kept  a  sort  of  little  notion 
place  opposite  Mack's,  to  get  some 
things  for  my  wife.  Mack  kept  the 
main  staple  dry  goods,  you  know,  but 
not  little  things  for  women.  While  I 
was  making  my  purchases  there,  Sam 
said  something, — I  don't  know  just  what; 
had  forgotten  something,  or  some  such 
excuse,  and  must  just  run  gver  to 
Mack's  ;  anyway,  he  disappeared: 

As  soon  as  I  realized  he  was  gone,  I 
started  after  him.  I  went  through 
Mack's  place.  Yes,  Mack  said,  he  had 
been  there,  but  just  for  a  moment,  and 
he  did  n't  know  which  way  he  went. 

Then  I  visited  all  the  other  places  he 
was  likely  to  have  been,*and  finally  re- 
turned to  Mack's,  and  there  I  met  him. 
He  came  up,  laughing  and  jolly,  as  good- 
natured  and  happy  a  man  as  ever  I  saw, 
and  said  he  'd  been  looking  for  me. 

I  perceived  at  once  that  he  had  been 
drinking,  but  I  didn't    say    anything. 
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We  got  our  packs  ready ;  we  carried 
them  on  our  backs,  you  know,  and  it 
was  quite  an  art  to  carry  the  biggest 
load  in  the  easiest  manner.  We  would 
pack  them  carefully  up,  and  then  strap 
them  on  our  backs.  The  weather  was 
hot,  and  there  was  plenty  going  on  at 
Mack's  ;  all  the  miners  were  in  on  Sun- 
day from  all  the  little  places  like  the 
Garrotes,  and  you  -met  lots  of  fellows 
you  knew,  and  changed  the  news,  so  we 
did  n't  hurry  away.  It  was  three  or  four 
o'clock  before  we  got  started,  and  the 
sun  was  getting  along  down,  so  as  to 
give  us  about  comfortable  time  to  get 
to  Second  Garrote  by  dark. 

Sam  fixed  up  his  pack  all  right,  and 
walked  off  straight  enough.  He  showed 
a  good  deal  more  happiness  than  usual, 
was  talkative  and  exhilarated,  but  that 
was  all,  and  I  thought  that  come  to  get 
a  heavy  load  on  and  walk  a  little  way  he 
would  come  out  all  right,  and  his  wife 
would  never  know  the  difference. 

As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  town,  he  be- 
gan to  lag  behind.  I  would  holler  to 
him,  and  he  'd  always  come  up  smiling, 
and  keep  up  for  a  while,  and  then  drop 
back  again. 

We  had  planned  to  go  slow,  and  sit 
down  and  rest  when  we  needed.  It  was 
hot,  and  we  were  well  loaded.  But 
pretty  soon  Sam  began  to  want  to  sit 
down  and  rest  all  the  time.  "The  sun 
was  so  hot ;  the  pack  was  so  heavy,"  he  'd 
complain.  "  What  was  the  hurry  ? 
There  's  plenty  of  time." 

It  began  to  get  late,  and  I  kept  hurry- 
ing ahead,  and  thinking  about  the  wom- 
en at  home.  My  wife  always  expected 
me  back  at  sundown,  and  I  always  did 
get  back. 

But  by  this  time  the  fun  was  begin- 
ning in  good  earnest.  Sam  kept  getting 
happier  and  happier,  singing  and  loafing 
along,  and  wandering  off  the  trail ;  and 
I  kept  going  back  and  getting  him  on  it 
again,  and  hurrying  him  up. 

"  Look  here,  Sam,"  said  I  finally, 
"you've  got  a  load  aboard." 


"  Well,  I  got  a  little  touch  at  Mack's," 
he  owned  up,  as  good-naturedly  as  could 
be. 

Here  we  were,  not  more  than  half  way 
home,  and  the  sun  going  down,  and  I 
getting  more  and  more  nervous,  think- 
ing about  the  wives  worrying  at  home. 
We  'd  pull  along  a  little  ways,  and  then 
Patch  would  want  to  sit  down  and  rest. 
I  watched  him,  and  never  could  see  him 
take  a  drink,  yet  he  kept  getting  more 
and  more  under  the  influence,  instead 
of  its  wearing  off.  By  the  time  we 
passed  First  Garrote,  it  was  pretty  tol- 
erable dark,  and  I  discovered  that  he 
was  really,  thoroughly,  out  and  out 
drunk. 

Yet  I  couldn't  discern  that  he  had 
any  liquor  about  him.  I  thought  it  must 
be  the  effect  of  what  he  got  in  camp, 
and  yet  I  never  heard  of  any  such  curi- 
ous, long-range  action  sort  of  whiskey. 
He  went  rolling  along,  singing  snatches 
of  songs,  and  straggling  off  the  trail,  and 
I  would  go  back  every  few  minutes  and 
drive  him  along. 

It  grew  harder  and  harder  in  the  dark 
even  for  a  sober  man  to  keep  the  trail. 
So  I  told  Patch  he  'd  got  to  go  ahead, 
and  I  came  on  behind,  and  sort  of  herded 
him  along. 

Pretty  soon  he  scrouged  off  the  trail 
to  one  side  and  was  going  to  lag  behind. 
I  whipped  him  up  again,  and  this  time, 
all  of  a  sudden,  he  started  up  real  fast, 
made  a  sort  of  rush  ahead,  and  disap- 
peared entirely. 

Then  I  was  in  a  tew.  I  hurried  on 
after,  and  looked  and  listened.  No 
singing,  —  no  sign  of  him.  I  hollered, 
"  Sam  !  "  No  answer.  He  was  thor- 
oughly lost.  I  was  left  entirely  alone 
in  the  middle  of  the  trail.  I  concluded 
he  had  got  off  the  trail  and  tumbled 
down  somewhere,  so  I  took  off  my  pack, 
put  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  trail,  and 
started  in  to  hunt  for  him,  hunting  and 
calling. 

Now  by  the  trail  there  were  any  num- 
ber of  old  prospect   holes,  all   strewed 
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along.  The  country  about  Big  Oak  Flat 
is  all  quartz,  and  everybody  had  been 
prospecting  ;  I  had  left  a  few  holes 
there  myself  the  year  before.  Some- 
times these  coyote  holes,  as  we  called 
them,  would  be  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  feet  apart,  and  sometimes  right 
along  every  ten,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  feet. 
A  coyote  hole  is  properly  a  shaft  that 
goes  in  slanting,  in  a  side  hill  for  in- 
stance, but  we  called  most  everything 
coyote  holes  those  days. 

I  left  the  trail,  and  started  off  to  make 
a  thorough  search.  Near  by,  I  came  to 
the  mound  of  dirt  around  the  mouth  of 
one  of  these  shafts.  I  was  n't  afraid  of 
falling  in,  for  they  throw  up  the  dirt  all 
round  the  mouth  in  an  even  mound,  and 
one  could  n't  fall  in  without  climbing 
over  the  pile.  But  I  knew  Sam  would  n't 
have  any  more  sense  than  to  do  it,  so  I 
went  up  to  the  edge  and  hollered,  "Sam! 
Sam  !  " 

Sure  enough,  I  heard  a  grunt, —  which 
settled  the  fact  that  he  had  fallen  in. 

"Are  you  down  there,  Sam  ?"  says  I. 

"  Ur-r." 

"Here's  a  pretty  mess!"  says  I. 
"  Down  in  a  coyote  hole,  and  this  time 
of  night  !  How  the  devil  did  you  get 
clown  there  ? " 

No  answer,  only  a  groan,—  or  grunt,  I 
could  n't  make  out  which. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  get 
down  after  him.  It  might  be  ten  feet  or 
twenty,  for  all  I  knew,  —  could  n't  see 
anything  in  the  dark  but  the  black  hole. 
I  felt  around  and  got  sticks,  and  braced 
them  against  the  sides  to  help  me,  the 
way  miners  do,  — a  miner  always  under- 
stands how  to  get  up  and  down  a  shaft  ; 
and  then,  partly  by  them,  and  partly  by 
bracing  my  body  againtt  the  sides,  I 
clambered  down,  and  finally  struck  bot- 
tom, —  and  the  minute  my  feet  touched, 
out  they  went  from  under  me,  and  away 
I  went  sideways,  into  a  coyote  hole  that 
opened  out  on  an  incline  from  the  shaft. 

You  see  always  in  digging  these  pros- 
pect holes,  there  are  little  sheets  of  clay 


between  the  quartz,  —  smooth  clay,  as 
slippery  as  grease;  I  slid  right  down  on 
it  as  if  it  had  been  ice.  I  did  n't  know 
how  far  I  was  going, but  I  had  n't  any- 
thing to  say  about  it,  anyhow  ;  I  just  shot 
down  the  sloping  clay  for  ten  feet  or 
more,  and  fetched  feet  up  right  against 
Sam.  There  he  lay  curled  up  in  the 
ooze  and  water  at  the  bottom,  perfectly 
helpless,  and  too  drunk  to  care  if  he  got 
out  or  not. 

As  soon  as  I  felt  my  feet  strike  him, 
I  begun  cussing  him  for  all  I  was  worth, 
and  he  began  groaning  : 

"  O  Fred  !  O  Fred  !  I  'm  in  a  hell  of  a 
mess." 

"  What  's  the  matter?  "  says  I. 

"  O,  my  bottle  's  broke  !  " 

" Where 'd  you  have  your  bottle?" 
says  I. 

"  In  my  shirt." 

"You  've  been  drinking  all  along,  ever 
since  we  left  Mack's,"  says  I. 

"  Ye-eh,"  says  he  :  "  I  've  been  drink- 
ing." 

"  Where  'd  you  get  the  bottle  ? " 

"Mack's." 

There  was  no  use  talking  to  him  :  he 
had  no  mind  to  move,  but  just  lay  there 
groaning  about  his  bottle.  How  to  get 
him  out  was  the  puzzle,  —  so  large,  and 
heavy,  and  helpless  ;  and  his  pack  was 
on,  too. 

I  reached  over  and  got  hold  of  him, 
and  whacked  him  on  the  head,  and  said, 
"Sam,  you  've  got  to  get  out  of  here." 
I  meant  to  get  him  mad  to  make  him  go, 
but  I  could  n't  make  him  mad  at  all, — 
he  was  as  good-natured  as  could  be.  / 
was  mad, —  getting  drunk  when  I  did  n't 
want  him  to,  and  keeping  me  fooling 
round  at  the  bottom  of  a  coyote  hole 
with  a  drunken  man  in  the  dark,  and  my 
wife  waiting  at  home  and  getting  more 
worried  every  minute  ! 

After  three  or  four  whacks  Sam  con- 
cluded he  had  to  get  out,  so  he  stirred 
up  a  little.  I  got  hint  ahead  of  me  on 
the  sloping  clay,  and  pushed  and  worked 
him   up  to  the  bottom  of   the  upright 
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shaft.  He  was  perfectly  happy  and 
good-natured,  and  did  n't  want  to  get 
out  or  anything,  but  just  sagged  back  on 
me  all  the  way.  He  was  a  good  deal 
bigger  than  I,  but  I  could  shove  him  up 
the  slope. 

"  Now  Sam,"  says  I,  "  we  've  got  to  get 
out  of  here.     We've  got  to  get  home." 

I  hoisted  him  up  somehow  half  way 
up  the  side,  and  braced  him  against  my 
shoulder.  He  could  just  reach  the  top 
with  his  hands.  "  Now,  Sam,  you  get 
out  of  this,"  said  I. 

But  he  didn't  try  to  help.  He  just 
wavered  about  a  little  on  my  shoulder, 
and  then  he  rolled  over  and  came  down 
co-chuck,  and  smashed  me  down. 

I  zvas  mad, —  I  thought  he  never  would 
get  out.  I  felt  round  for  something, 
and  found  the  broken  top  of  the  bottle 
in  his  shirt.  I  put  that  handy,  and  then 
I  whacked  him  on  the  head  two  or  three 
times  again,  until  I  got  him  to  brace  up 
a  little;  and  then  I  got  him  boosted  up 
again  on  my  shoulder.  Then  I  reached 
down  and  got  hold  of  that  bottle,  and  I 
just  jabbed  him  in  the  seat  of  the  panta- 
loons with  it.  'T  was  n't  but  a  few  min- 
utes before  I  got  him. out  of  that  hole. 
He  knew  he  'd  got  to  climb. 

When  I  come  to  scramble  out  myself, 
I  didn't  know  what  was  the  matter ;  my 
hands  were  all  wet  and  slippery,  and 
when  I  touched  myself  I  was  wet  and 
slippery  all  over.  Come  to  find  out,  he 
had  broken  his  bottle  in  his  bosom  when 
he  went  down,  and  it  had  cut  him  pretty 
deep,  and  he  was  blood  all  over  ;  and  I 
had  been  lifting  him  and  hauling  him, 
and  by  this  time  we  were  both  the  worst 
kind  of  spectacles,  all  coated  with  soft 
clay  and  with  blood.  But  of  course  I 
did  n't  know  anything  at  the  time  about 
his  being  hurt.  My  punching  him  and 
drawing  a  little  more  blood,  together 
with  what  he  had  lost  already,  had  got 
him  into  good  shape,  and  he  was  a  good 
deal  more  active  than  before. 

I  got  him  up  to  the  trail,  and  there  we 
were.     "  Well,  here  's  a  pretty  how-de- 


do  !  "  I  said.     "  How  you  going  to  get 
home?" 

He  did  n't  know  :  he  wanted  to  sit 
down  and  go  to  sleep. 

"  You  're  not  going  to  sleep  if  I  know 
it  !  "  said  I.  I  took  hold  of  him  by  the 
collar,  and  jerked  him  round,  and  then  I 
jerked  and  pulled  him  down  to  the  creek, 
and  rolled  him  down  into  the  cold  water, 
and  soused  him  all  over. 

"  I  '11  get  you  thoroughly  sober  before 
I  get  home,"  said  I  :  "  I  promised  to 
bring  you  home  sober,  and  it's  got  to  be 
done." 

He  roused  up  a  little,  but  when  I 
pulled  him  out,  he  wanted  to  lie  down 
and  have  a  nap  right  there  on  the  bank 
of  the  creek. 

"Well,  Sam,"  says  I,  "we've  got  to 
have  it,  and  see  which  is  the  best  man," 
and  I  started  in  to  whip  him  in  good 
earnest.  I  whacked  him  on  one  side  of 
the  head,  and  then  I  whacked  him  on  the 
other.  He  showed  fight  a  little  at  last, 
and  said  he  could  whip  me  anyhow.  I 
knew  he  could,  but  he  was  n't  in  any 
condition.  I  got  him  thoroughly  licked, 
with  some  work,  and  then  I  soused  him 
in  the  creek  again  to  wash  the  dirt  off, 
and  make  him  as  presentable  as  possible 
for  his  wife  ;  and  he  began  to  get  sobered 
up  pretty  well.  So  I  put  his  pack  on 
again  nicely,  —  I  had  taken  it  off  before 
I  tried  to  boost  him  out  of  the  hole  ;  and 
then  drove  him  on  down  the  trail  before 
me.     We  got  home  just  at  midnight. 

Just  as  we  got  to  where  we  turned  off 
the  Second  Garrote  trail  to  my  ownlittle 
trail  across  the  flat,  we  saw  the  two  wives 
coming  along  to  meet  us.  My  wife  stood 
back  and  waited  when  she  saw  we  were 
there,  but  Mrs.  Patch  ran  forward  and 
caught  hold  or  him  as  if  he  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  She  was  crying  and  tak- 
ing on  dreadfully  ;  and  the  first  word  she 
said  was,  "  O  Ducky,  where  have  you 
been  ?  What  has  happened  to  you? " 

She  could  see,  in  spite  of  the  dark, 
pretty  much  his  condition.  The  cold 
water  in  the  creek  had  chilled  the  cuts 
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and  stopped  the  blood,  but  when  we  got 
warmed  up  walking  it  began  to  run 
again,  and  she  could  tell  that  he  was 
pretty  well  demoralized.  Then  she 
turned  round  on  me. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  my  hus- 
band?" she  said. 

I  could  n't  clear  myself, — she  would  n't 
have  it  ;  I  had  taken  poor  Sam  off,  and 
got  him  drunk,  and  abused  him,  and  got 
him  nearly  killed.  Sam  would  n't  help 
me  a  bit  :  he  was  very  willing  to  have 
her  take  it  that  way,  and  began  telling 
her  how  I  had  whipped  him. 

He  was  drunk  for  a  week,  —  how  he 
managed  to  keep  it  up  we  never  knew, 
but  we  never  did  get  him  sober  once  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  all  the  time  his 


wife  would  n't  speak  to  me.  Sec  what 
a  scrape  I  got  myself  into  :  there  he  was 
drunk,  not  doing  a  stroke  of  work,  and 
I  was  working  for  both  and  feeding 
them  ;  and  she  was  mad  enough  at  me 
to  have  killed  me,  and  would  n't  speak. 
After  he  got  sober  he  told  her  a  part  of 
it  at  least  ;  but  she  never  did  know  how 
he  got  cut  so  bad. 

Patch  did  n't  work  much  more  on  the 
claim  after  that.  We  dissolved  partner 
ship,  and  he  worked  on  his  own  claim  ; 
but  they  stayed  on  in  the  house  and  lived 
on  us,  and  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of 
going. — Well,  you  do  find  people  some- 
times that  appreciate  what  you  do,  and 
know  enough  not  to  go  too  far ;  but 
they  're  pretty  rare  ! 

Fred'  M.  Stocking. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Ix  completing  the  first  four  decades 
of  the  life  of  California  as  a  State,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  not  only  in  this  State  but 
in  the  country  at  large  since  the  days  of 
California's  infancy.  The  period  has 
been  one  of  violent  and  far-reaching 
change,  not  only  in  the  field  of  science 
where  discovery  and  invention  have  rev- 
olutionized the  condition  of  the  people, 
but  also  in  the  political  and  deeper  social 
conditions.  Excepting  Alaska,  which 
has,  as  yet,  had  no  appreciable  influence 
on  our  national  life,  and  the  compara- 
tively unimportant  addition  made  to  the 
southwestern  boundary  by  the  Gadsden 
purchase,  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  now. 
But  with  this  one  point  of  superficial 
area,  the  similarity,  almost  the  identity, 
ends. 


When  California  became  the  thirty- 
first  State  of  the  Union,  it  was  separated 
by  a  broad  expanse  of  prairie  and  moun- 
tains, that  formed  an  almost  impassable 
barrier.  Adventurous  spirits  braved  the 
dangers  of  Indians,  the  hardships  of  cli- 
mate and  travel,  but  it  was  a  hazardous 
journey,  the  outcome  of  which  was  al- 
ways doubtful.  The  Mississippi  River 
was  well  toward  the  western  frontier  of 
the  civilized  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Along  its  western  bank  a  tier 
of  States  formed  the  boundaries  of  civ- 
ilization. Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
and  Iowa,  were  the  frontier  States,  and 
beyond  these  was  a  sparsely  settled 
country  including  four  Territories  with 
California  on  their  west.  What  was  left 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase  after  carving 
out  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Iowa,  had  been  formed  in 
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to  one  Territory  under  the  name  of  Min- 
nesota, with  an  area  of  166,025  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  6,000.  The 
Territory  of  Oregon  included  all  north  of 
California  to  the  boundary  of  British 
America,  and  extending  from  the  coast 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Mexican 
cession  was  divided  by  the  bill  admitting 
California  as  a  State,  into  California,  and 
the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  (includ- 
ing Arizona)  and  Utah  (including  Neva- 
da). 

The  population  of  the  whole  country 
was  then  slightly  more  than  23,000,000, 
or  about  one  third  of  the  present  popu- 
lation, and  more  than  nine  tenths  of  this 
population  lived  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  California  had  a  population  of 
92,597,  and  New  Mexico  had  61,547, 
leaving  30,751  for  the  other  three  Terri- 
tories. The  cities  were  then  compara- 
tively small,  New  York  having  a  popu- 
lation of  half  a  million,  or  about  one  third 
its  present  size;  Philadelphia,  the  second 
city,  was  slightly  larger  than  San  Fran- 
cisco now  is  ;  and  Baltimore,  the  third 
city,  had  a  population  of  169,054. 

Industrially,  there  was  but  little  to 
mark  the  period.  The  country  was  well 
embarked  upon  the  era  of  prosperity  in- 
cident to  the  development  of  its  natural 
resources,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  time  hardly  retarded  even  by  the 
Civil  War.  But  the  forces  at  work  were 
such  as  had  found  their  inception  prior 
to  that  time.  Manufactures  showed  a 
steady  increase  and  commerce  was  act- 
ive, but  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
country  had  not  begun  to  attain  the 
growth  that  has  since  characterized  it. 
Railroads  had  been  built,  and  the  lines  of 
road  were  fairly  distributed  throughout 
the  country,though  only  167  miles  of  road 
had  been  constructed  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  activity  of  railroad  build- 
ing in  this  country,  however,  dates  from 
about  the  year  1865,  and  the  17,317  miles 
of  road  in  1850  makes  but  a  poor  show- 
ing compared  with  the  mileage  at  pres- 
ent, which  is  more  than  150,000  miles. 


While  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
country  at  that  time  presented  but  few 
striking  features,  the  political  situation 
was  most  important,  and  was  destined 
to  have  a  strong  influence  upon  the  early 
fortunes  of  California.  The  slavery  ques- 
tion, which  had  been  presumably  settled 
so  many  times  by  compromise,  was  again 
to  the  front,  and  was  moreover  just  about 
to  enter  upon  a  new  phase.  The  era  of 
attempted  compromise  was  passing  away, 
—  the  bill  admitting  California  was  the 
last  of  the  compromise  measures,  —  and 
the  inevitable  conflict  was  narrowing 
down.  The  old  political  leaders  were 
passing  away,  and  new  leaders  were  tak- 
ing their  places.  And  these  new  leaders 
belonged  to  the  party  that  was  dedicated 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Two  years 
after  the  admission  of  California  the 
Whig  party  met  its  final  overthrow,  and 
at  the  next  presidential  election  the  Re- 
publican party  made  its  appearance  in 
national  politics.  California  had  not 
quite  completed  its  first  decade  of  State- 
hood when  the  struggle  culminated  in 
the  Civil  War. 

But  before  all  these  things  came  to 
pass,  California  was  destined  to  feel  the 
evil  effects  of  the  controversy  in  another 
way.  The  western  country  had  become 
a  part  of  the  United  States  in  1848,  but 
owing  to  the  discussions  over  slavery, 
and  the  contest  as  to  whether  California 
should  be  added  to  the  slave  States  or 
not,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  new  Territory.  A  mili- 
tary government  had  been  established 
during  the  war,  and  this  government 
remained  in  control  of  affairs,  awaiting 
some  action  of  Congress. 

This  government  was,  however,  thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory.  There  was  an 
attempt  to  retain  in  force  the  old  Mexi- 
can laws,  that  had  controlled  before  the 
period  of  the  American  invasion,  but 
such  an  attempt  was  necessarily  doomed 
to  failure.  The  military  authorities  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  body  of  laws  they 
were  called  upon  to  enforce  ;  the  Ameri- 
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cans  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  by  which 
they  were  to  be  governed,  and  the  con- 
ditions were  so  radically  changed  that 
the  old  laws  were  inapplicable  to  the  new 
relations.  More  than  this,  there  was  the 
feeling  that  the  arrangement  was  merely 
a  temporary  one,  and  an  agitation  was 
commenced  to  take  steps  to  establish 
some  sort  of  government.  The  delays 
of  Congress  created  a  feeling  of  exas- 
peration, and  several  calls  for  a  conven- 
tion were  issued,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  communication,  the  neces- 
sary concert  of  action  could  not  be  se- 
cured. 

'  This  strained  condition  was  made  worse 
by  a  misunderstanding  in  the  election  of 
an  ayuntamiento,  or  local  assembly  for 
San  Francisco.  An  irregularity  in  the 
election  of  the  body  led  the  old  members 
to  refuse  to  recognize  the  election,  and 
at  a  second  election  a  new  set  of  mem- 
bers were  elected.  This  complication 
was  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  legis- 
lative council  in  the  city,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  city  government. 

Matters  had  reached  this  pass,  when 
the  news  arrived  on  June  ist  that  Con- 
gress had  adjourned  on  the  4th  of 
March,  after  its  exciting  all-night  ses- 
sion, without  making  any  provision  for 
the  government  of  California.  Governor 
Riley  allayed  the  irritation  somewhat  by 
issuing  a  proclamation  on  June  3d,  call- 
ing for  a  constitutional  convention  to 
meet  at  Monterey  on  September  3d. 
The  plan  proposed  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  delegates  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  proposed  in  the  earlier 
calls  issued  by  the  citizens,  but  the  proc- 
lamation at  first  met  with  some  opposi- 
tion, owing  to  the  idea  that  the  move- 
ment should  emanate  from  the  citizens 
and  not  from  the  government.  But  the 
citizens  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  fighting  for  a  shadow 
instead  of  a  substance  ;  the  election  was 
held  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation 
and  the  delegates  were  selected. 

The   convention   thus   called  met  at 
Vol.  xvi. — 19. 


Monterey  on  September  ist,  and  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  the  3d,  owing  to 
the  non-arrival  of  several  of  the  dele- 
gates. On  the  latter  date  the  convention 
met,  and  organized  by  the  election  of 
Robert  Semple  as  chairman  and  William 
G.  Marcy  as  secretary.  The  call  had 
provided  for  thirty-seven  delegates,  but 
owing  to  the  increase  of  population  in 
San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  Sacramento, 
and  San  Joaquin,  since  the  issuing  of  the 
proclamation  the  number  was  increased 
to  forty-eight.  Of  these  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  sent  eight  each  ;  San 
Jose,  seven ;  San  Joaquin  and  Mon- 
terey, six  each  ;  Los  Angeles,  five;  So- 
noma, three  ;  San  Diego  and  San  Luis 
Obispo,  two  each  ;  and  Santa  Barbara, 
one. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  though 
none  of  the  delegates  came  from  Iowa, 
the  constitution  of  that  State  seems  to 
have  influenced  them  considerably.  The 
constitution  was  adopted  in  1846,  and 
probably  some  of  the  delegates  who 
hailed  from  Missouri  were  familiar  with 
it  as  the  last  State  constitution  to  be 
adopted.  The  constitution  of  Wiscon- 
sin had  been  adopted  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  but  the  delegates  had  probably  not 
yet  become  familiar  with  its  provisions. 

After  organizing,  the  convention  im- 
mediately rejected  all  idea  of  preparing 
a  plan  of  Territorial  government,  only 
a  few  of  the  Southern  delegates  beins:  in 
favor  of  that  proposition.  Instead  of 
this,  they  proceeded  to  the  preparation 
of  a  State  constitution  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  afterward  ratified  by 
Congress.  The  clause  prohibiting  slav- 
ery, which  put  an  end  to  all  discussion 
as  to  the  status  on  which  California 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  was 
proposed  by  W.  E.  Shannon,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession,  who 
had  come  to  California  from  New  York 
and  settled  fn  Sacramento.  The  clause 
was  unanimously  adopted,  the  only  dis- 
cussion being  into  what  part  of  the 
constitution  it  should  be  incorporated. 
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There  was  some  discussion  over  the 
question  of  legislative  apportionment, 
over  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  on  the 
question  of  annual  or  biennial  sessions 
of  the  legislature.  The  last  question  was 
settled  in  favor  of  annual  sessions,  on 
the  ground  that  until  the  government 
was  well  established  frequent  meetings 
would  be  a  necessity.  Robert  Semple 
of  Sonoma  in  urging  this  consideration, 
declared  that  he  had  no  idea  the  consti- 
tution would  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
without  change.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  constitution  was  changed  three 
times;  first,  in  1857,  then  in  1862,  and 
again  in  1871,  and  was  finally  superseded 
in  1879,  a  little  less  than  thirty  years 
after  its  adoption.  The  second  change, 
in  1862.  provided  for  biennial  sessions, 
thirteen  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
original  provision.  The  prohibition  of 
lotteries  was  only  approved  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  the  more  pernicious 
gambling  dens  being  already  recognized 
and  licensed  by  the  local  laws. 

The  next  dispute,  and  the  most  serious 
one  of  the  convention,  was  over  the  sec- 
tion defining  the  boundaries  of  the  State. 
California  had  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  part  of 
the  Mexican  cessior,  and  the  territory 
that  has  since  been  divided  into  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Utah, and  Nevada,  was  also 
part  of  that  cession.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision for  the  government  of  any  part  of 
the  new  territory.  Where  then  should 
the  eastern  boundary  of  California  be 
placed  ?  The  special  committee  appoint- 
ed to  consider  this  subject  had  reported 
in  favor  of  the  116th  parallel  of  west 
longitude.  This  would  have  made  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State  about 
half  as  long  as  it  now  is,  but  would  have 
included  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
Nevada.  An  amendment  was  offered, 
making  the  105th  parallel  the  eastern 
boundary,  which  would  have  included 
Nevada,  Arizona,  about  two  thirds  of 
New  Mexico,  half  of  Colorado,  and  one- 
quarter   of   Wyoming.      Several   other 


amendments  were  offered,  placing  the 
line  at  various  points  west  of  this  ex- 
treme, and  considerable  bitter  feeling 
was  engendered  during  the  discussion. 
At  length  a  boundary  was  adopted, 
which  would  have  commenced  at  about 
the  point  where  our  eastern  boundary 
now  touches  the  Mexican  line,  and  ex- 
tending northerly  would  have  included 
Salt  Lake  in  the  northeasterly  corner  of 
the  State. 

The  fact  behind  this  animated  dispute 
about  the  location  of  the  eastern  boun- 
dary was  that  the  pro-slavery  members 
of  the  convention  hoped  that  by  making 
the  State  so  large  as  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  Mexican  cession  it  would 
be  necessary  to  divide  the  State  later, 
and  a  line  running  east  and  west  might 
give  one  State  to  the  South  and  the  other 
to  the  North.  Extreme  bitterness  was 
shown  during  the  discussion,  for  the 
slavery  element  was  fighting  in  the  last 
ditch.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  had 
been  positively  declared  against  slavery, 
and  the  majority  of  the  convention  were 
opposed  to  it,  so  there  had  been  no 
struggle  over  the  adoption  of  the  anti- 
slavery  clause.  This  division  of  the 
State  was  their  last  hope  of  forming  a 
new  slave  State  from  the  territory.  The 
slavery  men  were  finally  compelled  to 
recede  from  their  position,  the  question 
was  reconsidered,  and  the  boundary  as 
fixed  at  present  was  adopted. 

The  usual  difficulty  about  locating  the 
seat  of  government  was  encountered, 
the  various  cities  presenting  their  claims, 
but  it  was  finally  placed  at  San  Jose 
until  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature 
should  change  it  to  some  place  more 
centrally  located.  On  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 13th,  the  completed  instrument  was 
signed  by  the  delegates,  and  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  sine  die. 

The  succeeding  steps  of  adopting  the 
constitution  and  electing  the  principal 
officers  were  taken  just  one  month  lat- 
er, and  on  the  15th  of  December  the  first 
legislature,    composed  of  sixteen   sena- 
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tors  and  thirty-six  assemblymen,  met  at 

■m  Jose. 

After  organizing,  and  declaring  the 
result  of  the  election,  the  legislature  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  United  States 
senators.  General  John  C.  Fremont  was 
elected  on  the  first  ballot,  and  William 
M.  Gwin,  as  his  colleague,  on  the  sec- 
ond. After  this,  the  legislature  pro- 
ceeded to  the  difficult  work  of  organiz- 
ing the  State  government.  A  number 
of  State  officers,  whose  election  by  the 
legislature  had  been  provided  for  in  the 
constitution,  were  elected,  and  their 
duties  prescribed  ;  the  State  was  divided 
into  twenty-seven  counties,  and  county 
offices  and  the  duties  of  the  officers  de- 
fined ;  and  the  law  of  contracts,  personal 
relations,  real  property,  and  procedure, 
enacted.  An  important  discussion  was 
had  as  to  whether  the  common  law  of 
England,  or  the  civil  law  of  the  conti- 
nent, should  be  adopted.  Governor 
Burnett,  in  his  message,  had  recom- 
mended a  combination  of  the  two,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  lawyers  of  the  State 
was  largely  in  favor  of  the  common  law, 
and  that  system  was  finally  adopted,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  the  relations  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  where  the  simpler  and 
more  equitable  provisions  of  the  civil 
law  were  enacted.  A  system  of  revenue 
and  taxation  was  established,  shipping 
and  quarantine  laws  enacted,  and  a  gen- 
eral municipal  corporation  law  was 
passed,  besides  special  charters  for  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  San 
Diego,  Sonoma,  and  Benicia.  Finally, 
the  question  of  a  permanent  location  of 
the  State  capital  was  referred  to  vote  of 
the  people. 

Among  the  important  questions 
whose  consideration  was  postponed  were 
tneestablishment  of  a  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  a  bill  to  prohibit  gambling. 
The  former  question  was  postponed  be- 
cause no  school  fund  could  be  created 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  latter 
failed   of  passage   in   the  senate,  after 


having  passed  the  house  after  a  stormy 
debate. 

An  amusing  incident  of  the  session 
was  the  arrival  of  a  body  ol  delegates 
from  Salt  Like.  They  had  hern  appoint- 
ed to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  tin- 
constitutional  convention,  with  the  idea 
of  having  the  whole  Mexican  cession  in- 
cluded in  one  State,  but  had  arrived  too 
late.  They  now  reported  that  the  Mor- 
mons had  prepared  a  constitution  for 
the  State  of  Deseret,  but  that  owing  to 
the  lack  of  population  they  could  not  be 
admitted  as  a  State.  They  therefore 
proposed  that  a  second  convention 
should  be  called,  and  a  new  State,  in- 
cluding the  whole  territory,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  when  the  population  of 
Deseret  should  be  sufficient  fo  support  a 
State  government,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  split  off.  The  governor  sent  a 
long  adverse  massage  to  the  legislature 
the  assembly  refused  to  consider  the 
proposition,  and  the  senate  "  respect- 
fully tabled  "  the  communication. 

Such  were  the  local  proceedings  at- 
tending the  elevation  of  California  to 
the  dignity  of  Statehood.  The  energy 
and  habit  of  self-dependence  of  the  Cal- 
ifornians  had  greatly  simplified  the  work, 
but  the  struggle  was  by  no  means  com- 
pleted. The  pro-slavery  members  of 
Congress  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
admit  another  free  State.  The  thirty 
members  of  the  Union  were  then  equal- 
ly divided  on  the  question,  and, the  slav- 
ery advocates  did  not  desire  to  strength- 
en the  hands  of  their  enemies.  John  C. 
Calhoun  made  the  last  effort  of  his  life 
in  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  California  being  granted,  and  the 
Southern  leaders  made  the  most  of  the 
fact  that  California  had  proceeded  to 
organize  and  put  in  operation  a  State 
government  without  authority  of  law. 
The  slave  power  was,  however,  already 
doomed,  and  though  California  was  ad- 
mitted as  part  of  a  compromise,  its  ad- 
mission was  opposed  to  the  end  by  the 
slavery   element,   and   their    defeat  in 
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this  debate  was  for  them  the  beginning  foreign  born  residents  were  21,629.     Of 

of  the  end.  those  born  in  foreign  countries,  Great 

Having    thus    reviewed    briefly    the  Britain  furnished  4,115;  Ireland,  2,452 ; 

events  attending  the  admission  of  Cali-  Germany,    3,084;    France,    1,546;    and 

fornia,  let  us  see  what  manner  of  com-  Mexico,  6,454.     Among  the  native  Cal- 

munity  if   was  that  thus  clamored  for  ifornians    3,164  were   females,   leaving 

admission  to  the  Union.     On  the  first  only  3,746  to  have  arrived  in  the  State 

of  January,  1849,  the  population  of  Cal-  as  immigrants,  but  enough  to  put  at  rest 

if  ornia  was  estimated  at  26,000,  one  half  the  numerous  fables  of  the  "  only  woman 

being  Calif ornians,  and  the   remainder  in  San  Francisco." 

Americans    and    foreigners.     Between        Divided  according  to  locality  the  min- 

April  22d  and  the  end  of  the  year,  29,-  ing  counties    contained   roughly  about 

000  new  arrivals  were  registered  at  the  one  half   of  the  population,  while   the 

port  of   San   Francisco,  and  nearly  as  other  half   was   divided   about   equally 

many  more  came  overland  by  the  two  between  San  Francisco  and  the  agricul- 

routes  starting  from  St.  Louis  and  New  tural  counties.     The  tables  of  occupa- 

Orleans.     On  August  1st,  the   popula-  tions  give,  however,  a  clearer  view  of  the 

tion  of  the  State  was  estimated  at  about  early  industries  of  California.     Accord- 

50,000,  and  one  tenth  of  that  number  re-  ing  to  these  there  were  3,964  engaged  in 

sided  in   San  Francisco.     In  1850   the  manufactures,  2,410  traders,  3,284  mer- 

census  was   taken,  and  the  first  actual  chants,    1,486    farmers,   2,159  laborers, 

knowledge   of  the   population    of    the  1,172    carpenters,   and    57,797    miners. 

State  obtained.  Thus  in  an  industrial  population  of  JJr 

According  to  the  census  returns,  Cal-  631,  mining  directly  furnished  occupa- 

if ornia  had  in  1850  a  population  of  92,-  tion  to   74  per  cent,  and  many  others 

597,  and   of  these  90,975    were  whites,  were  employed  in  industries  dependent 

962  colored,  and  660   Chinese.     Of  the  on  mining. 

whites,   84,048    were  males,    and   only        The  following  table  is  of  interest,  as 

6,927   were  females.      There   were   90  showing  the   beginnings   of  what  has 

colored  females,  making  the  entire  fe-  become  the  leading  industry  of  the  State, 
male  population   7,017,  or  about  7   per  .  „  .       n  ,_  ' 

1      *  '  '  .  Acres  Grain         Orchard 

Cent  Of  the  Whole.        Classified  according  County.  Farms.  Cultivated.  An.  yield   Products. 

to  age,  the   greatest   number  is   found  ._  bush- 

among  those  of  mature  age,  as  would  be  Colusa 3        J28      1,350 

°    t        r-r,  1  •  „„0  Los  Angeles 134       2,648     19,081       $1,840 

expected.     There  were,  however,  11,378  ..    .    &  ™  e      ;™„ 

r  '  '        '-"  Mann 39  8       1,000         1,200 

under  twenty  years   of  age,   and  2,782  Mpndocino l6  200 

over  fifty   years  of   age.     Of  those  be-  Monterey 115    13,713 

tween  twenty  and  fifty,  46,367,  or  about  Napa 51      1,140     1,981 

one-half  of  the  entire  population,  were  Sacramento 19     2,044     ",450 

,     ,  ,  ,  i  ,1  •   ,  £^  Santa  Barbara 76       9,284        8,411  1,660 

between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  ganta  ^ ^       ^4 

The  nativity  of  tlje  population  at  this  Solano  2,         68 

time  is   interesting,    though   it    shows  Sonoma 90        897      6,737      13,000 

about   the   proportions   that   would  be  Sutter 41       200      1,700 

expected  from  the  circumstances  of  the  Vol° 55        279 

case.     Those   born   in  the  State  num-  m     ,  " 

.  ,       -    -  .     ,.      ^.        __,     .  J_,  ,.  Totals 792     32,454     51,910     $17,700 

bered  7,696,  indicating  that  the  estimate  /y     J     ^    J   y 

of  13,000  native  Calif  ornians  on  January        The   principal   agricultural  counties, 

1st,  1849,  was  an  excessive   one.     The  according  to  this  table,  were  Los  Ange- 

natives  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  les,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  Sonoma. 

of  California,  numbered  61,866,  and  the  and  Sacramento,  corresponding  with  the 
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early  settlements  established  before  the 
coming  of  the  Americans. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  public  school 
system  of  the  State  was  not  established 
until  later,  but  there  were  already  two 
local  public  schools,  one  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  one  in  Sonoma,  and  six  private 
schools,  two  in  Napa,  and  one  each  in 
Sacramento,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Joa- 
quin, and  Solano.  The  press  included 
four  dailies  and  three  monthlies,  with  an 
aggregate  annual  circulation  of  761,200 
copies,  and  there  were  twenty-eight 
churches,  eighteen  being  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  ten  Protestant. 

San  Francisco  was  the  principal  port 
and  the  great  distributing  point.  A  line 
of  steamers,  established  in  the  fall  of 
1849,  ran  to  Sacramento  every  second 
day,  and  from  there  stages  and  teams 
went  to  the  northern  mines.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1850,  the  steamers  began  to  run 
regularly  to  Stockton,  the  distributing 
center  for  the  southern  mines.  The 
carrying  business  was  immensely  profit- 
able in  those  early  days,  the  fare  to 
Sacramento  being  two  ounces  of  gold 
dust,  and  a  steamer  taking  in  on  each 
trip  from  $20,000  to  $27,000.  The  first 
steamer  to  run  to  Sacramento  was  the 
Boston,  whose  first  trip  was  made  in 
September,  1849,  but  after  three  or  four 
trips  she  was  sold  to  a  firm  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  used  as  a  donkey  engine.  She 
was  succeeded  by  the  Lawrence,  Senator, 
Confidence,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  steamers  of  the  Union 
line. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  State. 
The  wonderful  growth  of  early  days  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  steady  progress, 
that  is  healthier  because  less  rapid.  In 
1852  the  population  was  255,122,  and  in 
i860  it  had  reached  379,994;  in  1870  it 
was  560,247,  and  in  1880,  864,294.  And 
with  this  increase  of  population  there 
has  been  a  more  rational  adjustment  of 
the  proportions  of  sex  and  age,  and  there 
has  been  some  diversification  of  industry, 
though  not  as  much  development  in  this 
direction  as  could  be  wished. 


As  we  have  seen,  the  miners  in  1850 
formed  about  three  quarters  of  the  in- 
dustrial population.  In  1S60  they  had 
not  only  fallen  to  about  one  eighth  of 
the  industrial  population,  but  had  actu- 
ally decreased  in  numbers,  having  only 
42,616,  against  57,797  of  ten  years  before. 
But  this  decrease  of  numbers  was  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  of  productive 
capacity,  owing  to  the  use  of  improved 
methods,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
product  of  the  mines  was  $44,717,333. 
In  1870  the  number  of  miners  had  fallen 
to  7,589,  and  their  annual  product  to 
$8,281,633  ;  and  in  1880  the  miners  num- 
bered 37,147,  and  their  product  was  $18,- 
301,828. 

Turning  to  the  rival  branch  of  indus- 
try, we  see  that  from  32,454  acres  under 
cultivation  in  1850,  the  area  has  in- 
creased to  2,468,034  in  i860,  6,218,133  in 
1870,  and  10,669,698  in  1880.  The  num- 
ber of  farms  has  increased  from  792  to 
35>934 !  the  annual  production  of  grain 
from  5i,9iobushels  to45,oi9,852bushels, 
and  the  value  of  orchard  products  has 
increased  from  517,700  to  $2,017,314. 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture in  1850  was  1,486;  in  i860  the 
number  was  79,396. 

On  the  other  hand  the  development  of 
manufactures  in  this  State  has  not  been 
so  satisfactory.  The  conditions  are  not 
favorable  here  for  a  healthy  development 
of  manufactures,  until  some  substitute 
for  both  water  and  coal  can  be  found  to 
furnish  power.  Coal  here  is  expensive, 
and  water  power  is  not  to  be  found. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  growth  of 
manufactures  has  been  creditable  if  not 
rapid.  The  following  table  shows  the 
growth  of  these  industries  : 

Establishments.             Capital.  Product.    Employed. 

1850 IOO3  $1,006,197  $12,862,522        3,964 

i860 I426  11,037,220  23.535.S95        6,6lO 

1870....  3984  39.72S.202  66,594.556      25,392 

1SS0 5885   61.243.7S4   116,260,159  43.693 

In  transportation  facilities  we  have 
advanced  from  the  age  of  the  rivei 
steamer,  and  the  stage  coach  to  that  of 
the   railroad.     The   first  railroad,  eight 
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miles  in  length,  was  built  in  1855.  The 
next  year  14  additional  miles  of  road 
were  built,. and  in  i860  the  total  mileage 
was  increased  to  70.  At  present  there 
are  a  little  more  than  4,000  miles  of  road 
in  operation  in  the  State. 

Of  the  advance  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  little  need  be  said  here. 
This  is  a  phase  of  the  history  of  the  State 
which  has  received  more  attention  than 
any  other.  The  transition  from  a  mining 
community,  where  recklessness  and  ad- 
venture cast  a  glamor  over  the  life  of 
the  people,  which  obscured  the  more 
lasting  qualities  that  lay  underneath,  to 
the  present  stage  of  social  development 
is  familiar  to  all. 

The  prevailing  idea  that  vice  and  li- 
cense were  the  predominant  character- 
istics of  the  earlier  period  is  refuted  by 
the  progress  that  has  since  been  made. 
For  two  decades  California,  in  its  isola- 
tion, wis  thrown  almost  entirely  upon 
its  own  resources,  and  its  progress  dur. 
ing  that  period  has  proved  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  people  forming  its  pop- 
ulation. 

But  the  prevailing  spirit  of  those  ear- 
lier times  has  in  some  respects  tainted 
the  later  life.  We  have  still  some 
traces  of  the  frontier  in  our  social  con- 
dition. The  spirit  of  speculation  suc- 
ceeded the  gambling  of  the  pioneer 
times,  and  extravagant  notions  have  sur- 


vived the  era  of  speculation.  "  The  Cali- 
fornians  are  a  poor  but  extravagant  peo- 
ple," said  Doctor  Bellows,  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  completion  of  the  transcontinen- 
tal railroad  changed  the  social  conditions 
here  radically.  The  facility  of  transpor- 
tation from  the  Eastern  States  has  rev- 
olutionized social  life  here  scarcely  less 
than  the  industrial  condition.  The  com- 
petition of  Eastern  merchants  has  re- 
stricted the  markets  of  San  Francisco, 
until  there  is  a  clamor  for  a  competing 
line  of  railroad.  The  remedy,  however, 
does  not  lie  in  this  direction.  It  is  not 
the  high  price  of  freights,  but  the  low 
rate,  that  is  the  trouble.  We  must  read- 
just our  business  methods  to  compete 
with  the  East,  and  another  line  of  rail- 
road will  be  a  detriment  rather  than  a 
help,  until  the  business  is  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  increased  transportation 
facilities.  Eastern  competition  has  par- 
alyzed rather  than  stimulated  our  ener- 
gies, and  we  see  the  newer  States  to  the 
north  of  us  advancing  more  rapidly  than 
we  do. 

The  depression  is,  however,  tempo- 
rary only.  California  will  revive,  and 
will  retain  its  leading  position  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  continent.  And 
the  revival  will  come  the  sooner  if  we 
grasp  the  situation  as  it  is,  without  any 


flattering  self-delusion. 


F.  I.  Vassaalt. 
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A  HERO  FROM  THE  NORTH. 


The  sun  was  beating  down  upon  the 
head  of  the  unprotected  earth,  as  if  to 
settle  once  for  all  the  long  continued 
struggle  for  supremacy,  to  gratify  a 
never  ending  enmity  against  his  victim, 
who  for  ages  had  circled  round  and  round 
about  him  in  vain  effort  to  tear  away 
from  his  fiery  embrace.  The  defenseless 
earth  smoked  and  quivered  under  his 
continued  blows,  its  sides  parched  and 
cracked  open  in  agony,  its  life  blood 
dried  up  and  refused  sustenance  to  the 
vegetation  that  clung  trustingly  to  it, 
and  then  in  despair  dropped  its  head, 
and  reached  its  arms  in  sympathy  toward 
its  stricken  parent.  The  streams  mur- 
mured in  subdued  tones,  the  crickets 
creaked  a  dismal  refrain.  The  old  feud 
which  had  been  waged  unceasingly  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  seemed  about 
to  end  :  the  earth  was  conquered,  and 
the  remorseless  sun  triumphantly  drove 
shaft  after  shaft  upon  his  fallen  foe. 

It  was  a  battle  of  giants  into  the  pres- 
ence of  which  no  smaller  creature  should 
dare  to  venture.  In  this  mighty  conflict 
weak  humanity  could  hope  to  take  no 
part.  Yet,  crawling  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  one  adventurous  mortal  was 
braving  the  elemental  fury.  Slowly  he 
toiled  over  the  low  rolling  hills,  their 
sides  bronzed  with  exposure,  unprotect- 
ed as  they  were  by  tree  or  shrub.  No 
green  thing  in  sight  to  rest  the  eyes  from 
the  glare  of  dried  earth  and  grass  ;  noth- 
ing to  relieve  save  the  hazy  and  uncer- 
tain outlines  of  the  distant  hills,  that 
danced  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  in  the  smo- 
ky atmosphere.  The  hot  air  scorched 
his  nostrils  as  he  inhaled  it,  and  then 
came  back  from  his  lungs  with  increased 
heat ;  his  face  was  dry  and  burned,  and 
through  the  gaping  pores  no  grateful 
moisture -came.  Yet  on  he  strode  with 
steady,  swinging  pace,  as  if  heat  and 
cold  were  alike  indifferent  to  him. 


He  was  indeed  well  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  buffets  of  the  weather  or  the 
fiercer  attacks  of  his  fellow  men.  More 
than  six  feet  in  height,  his  broad  shoul- 
ders and  well  proportioned  figure  made 
him  seem  much  shorter,  and  his  easy, 
graceful  movements  evidenced  a  control 
of  every  muscle  that  could  come  only 
from  constant  and  active  exercise.  A 
long  reddish  blonde  beard  covered  his 
face,  which  was  bronzed  bv  exposure  al- 
most to  the  color  of  his  beard,  and  his 
long  hair  fell  in  waves  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. His  whole  appearance  was  strik- 
ing, yet  the  most  striking  feature  was 
his  piercing  blue  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  look  you  through  and  through,  and 
announced  plainly  that  their  owner  could 
not  shirk  danger  or  hardship  in  what- 
ever form  it  might  come.  His  costume 
was  that  of  a  hunter,  and  indicated  —  as 
did  his  small  cap  made  of  the  skin  of  an 
animal  even  more  strongly — that  its  pur- 
pose was  to  withstand  a  much  colder 
climate  than  that  which  he  was  now  ex- 
periencing. Upon  his  back  was  slung 
an  old-fashioned  muzzle-loading  rifle. 

Pausing  on  the  crest  of  a  small  hill  he 
glanced  around  him  toward  the  distant 
line  of  hills,  and  then  turning  his  course 
in  the  direction  of  their  nearest  point, 
he  resumed  his  journey.  He  had  gone 
but  a  short  distance  when  he  saw  the 
first  signs  of  life  that  had  greeted  him 
that  day.  As  he  passed  over  a  slight 
rise  in  the  ground  he  saw  a  large  bullock 
standing  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The 
animal  saw  him  at  the  same  moment, 
and  turning  toward  him  stood  looking  at 
the  intruder.  Soon  several  more  ap 
peared,  regarded  him  attentively,  and 
then  the  whole  band  began  moving  slow- 
ly across  his  path,  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  him.  Pushing  on  his 
course  he  paid  no  attention  to  them,  un- 
til they  again  attracted  his  notice  by  the 
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peculiarity  of  their  actions.  The  whole 
band  of  about  one  hundred  cattle  were 
now  in  sight,  and  were  circling  around 
him  with  steadily  increasing  speed.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  the  object  of 
their  attention,  and  he  attempted  to 
frighten  them  away  by  shouting  and 
waving  his  arms,  but  these  efforts  were 
without  avail.  On  the  contrary,  the 
animals  had  drawn  around  him  in  a  cir- 
cle, and  were  now  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer,  drawing  the  circle  tighter 
about  him  every  moment. 

He  saw  that  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  break  through  their  line,  and  yet 
to  stand  there  and  await  their  attack  was 
certain  death.  Their  long,  sharp  horns 
gleamed  viciously  in  the  sunlight.  Glan- 
cing hastily  around  he  sought  some  tree 
or  rock  that  might  offer  some  shelter 
from  their  attack.  But  there  was  none 
within  reach  ;  nothing  within  that  fatal 
circle  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
shining,  slippery  grass.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  for  the  circle  was  con- 
stantly growing  smaller,  and  the  animals 
becoming  more  and  still  more  closely 
packed.  Quick  as  thought  he  formed  his 
plan  of  action.  Unslinging  his  rifle  he 
prepared  to  shoot  one  of  the  animals  in 
front  of  him,  hoping  in  the  confusion 
that  would  follow  to  break  through  the 
line,  and  find  shelter  among  some  trees 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Bringing  the 
rifle  to  his  shoulder  he  prepared  to  make 
his  single  shot  as  effective  as  possible. 

"  Do  not  shoot !  Por  Dios  hombre, 
do  not  shoot." 

The  voice  came  from  behind  him,  and 
he  turned  in  surprise  in  that  direction. 
His  surprise  was  considerably  increased 
when  he  saw  a  horse  approaching  at  full 
speed,  and  upon  his  back  a  young  girl, 
whose  long,  black  hair,  loosened  by  her 
riding,  was  streaming  out  behind  her, 
while  she  anxiously  urged  her  horse  on- 
ward. As  he  looked,  her  horse  dashed 
into  the  circle  and  the  nearest  cattle 
were  turned  and  headed  down  the  hill- 
side.    With  a  dexterity  that  astonished 


him  she  "rounded  up"  the  herd,  and 
soon  had  them  all  started  down  the  side 
of  the  hill  after  the  leaders,  and  then 
halted  her  horse  alongside  of  him. 

The  situation  was  an  embarrassing 
one  for  him,  and  for  once  in  his  life  he 
felt  uncomfortable  and  ill  at  ease.  To 
require  assistance  in  getting  out  of  a 
bad  scrape  was  no  new  experience,  but 
to  have  the  whole  matter  taken  out  of 
his  hands,  and  to  be  rescued  from  his 
peril  while  he  stood  idly  by  was  unpleas- 
ant ;  to  have  this  done  by  a  woman  was 
humiliating.  He  stood  looking  at  her 
awkwardly,  while  she  sat  shyly  return- 
ing his  glance.  Indeed,  she  felt  as  un- 
comfortable as  he,  though  he  was  too 
confused  to  notice  it.  Finally,  he  recov- 
ered himself  sufficiently  to  speak. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you,"  he  said.  "  They 
would  probably  have  killed  me."  There 
was  no  trace  in  his  voice  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  situation  from  which  he  had 
just  been  rescued. 

She  looked  at  him  curiously,  for  evi- 
dently his  mode  of  address  puzzled  her. 

"Where  do  you  come  from,  sefior?" 
she  inquired  at  length. 

The  tone  of  uncertainty  and  the 
abruptness  of  the  question,  discovered 
to  him  the  fact  of  her  embarrassment, 
and  gave  him  that  feeling  of  superior- 
ity that  enabled  him  to  regain  his  self- 
possession. 

"  From  the  Blue  Mountains,"  he  an- 
swered with  a  smile. 

"  The  Blue  Mountains  ? " 

"  Yes.  You  have  not  heard  of  them  ? 
They  are  far  away  to  the  north  of  here, 
many  hundred  miles.  I. have  traveled 
alone  for  many  months.  Until  now  I 
have  not  seen  a  human  being  for  weeks." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  we  lived 
here?" 

"  I  did  not  know." 

"Then  why  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  have  traveled  for  pleasure,  for  cu- 
riosity. I  wished  to  see  this  Southern 
country,  where  the  sun  burns  you  up.  I 
am  a  King  George  man.     You  do  not 
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understand  ?  I  hunt  and  kill  game  for 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  But  I 
have  left  them  behind." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  she  said  sim- 
ply.    "  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  Anywhere.  I  am 
going  now  to  those  mountains,"  point- 
ing to  the  distant  line  of  hills. 

"  But  you  will  first  come  with  me  ? 
You  must  rest  until  it  is  cooler.  No- 
body travels  here  in  the  heat  of  the 
day ;  it  would  kill  you.  You  must  come 
and  eat  with  us,  and  then  we  can  give 
you  a  horse  to  continue  your  journey, 
and  tell  you  how  to  go.  Por  miscricor- 
dia  de  Dios !    To  think  of  walking  !  " 

"  I  thank  you,  no.     I  must  go  on." 

"  In  the  heat  ?  You  will  die.  You 
must  come  with  me.  The  father  and 
mother  will  welcome  you.  I  wish  you 
to  come." 

He  looked  at  her  closely  for  the  first 
time,  and  then  he  wondered  why  he  had 
not  noticed  her  beauty  before.  She  was 
dark,  with  that  Spanish  complexion 
through  which  the  warm  blood  showed 
with  a  rich  color,  heightening  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  lustrous  black  eyes,  which 
lighted  up  her  whole  face  with  a  tender, 
trusting  expression.  Her  raven  hair 
hung  in  masses  upon  her  shoulders,  and 
as  she  leaned  forward  with  a  confiding, 
entreating  gesture,  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  so  beautiful  a  woman. 

"I  will  come,"  he  said  briefly,  and  as 
she  turned  her  horse  in  the  direction  of 
her  home,  he  walked  on  by  her  side. 
So  they  journeyed  in  silence  for  a  time. 

"  I  must  thank  you  for  saving  my 
life,"  he  said  at  length.  "  They  would 
surely  have  killed  me,  and  you  ran  great 
risk  yourself." 

"  If  you  had  shot  at  them,  I  could  not 
have  turned  them  away,"  she  answered. 
"They  would  have  been  angry.  You 
should  not  have  walked  here  :  they  do 
not  attack  one  who  rides,  but  when  you 
walk,  — they  will  kill  you." 

Before  long  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
hacienda,  a  long,  low  adobe  house,  upon 


a  flat  with  neither  tree  nor  shrub  m;n. 
but  upon  one  side  the  steep  spurs  of  the 
range  of  hills  came  almost  to  the  house 
forming  deep  canons. 

The  old  folks  received  him  kindly,  list- 
ened gravely  to  the  story  of  his  adven- 
ture, and  then  showed  him  to  an  apart- 
ment in  the  house  where  he  might  rest 
until  his  meal  was  prepnred.  But  he  was 
in  no  mood  to  rest.  The  indolent  Span- 
ish customs  suited  him  but  ill,  for  he 
was  unaccustomed  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather  and  the  habits  that  it  necessi- 
tated. Besides,  his  mind  was  far  from 
easy.  He  was  of  a  quiet  disposition 
naturally,  and  loved  solitude.  His  long, 
weary  journey  from  the  settlements  of 
the  north  had  been  undertaken  mainly 
to  satisfy  his  restless  nature,  and  to  car- 
ry him  away  from  where  he  would  be  in 
the  society  of  men.  His  impulse,  even 
while  prompted  by  gratitude  to  the  girl 
for  the  service  she  had  rendered  him, 
was  to  retreat  from  the  settlement, 
where  he  would  again  be  thrown  into 
intercourse  with  his  fellow  men.  But 
she  exercised  a  strange  fascination  over 
him,  and  though  he  would  not  confess 
it  even  to  himself,  it  was  to  be  near  her, 
to  feast  his  eyes  upon  her  beauty,  that 
he  had  accepted  her  invitation. 

It  was  with  a  pleasing  fiction  by  which 
he  only  half  deceived  himself,  therefore, 
that  he  now  sought  the  low  veranda  in 
front  of  the  house,  "to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  outside." 

"  Josefa  is  preparing  a  little  supper  for 
you,"  explained  the  old  man,  as  he  sat 
puffing  a  cigarette. 

The  stranger  seated  himself  near  the 
door,  where  he  might  see  the  lithe,  slen- 
der fig\ire  of  the  girl  as  she  flitted  about 
inside,  produced  a  pipe  after  having  re- 
fused a  proffered  cigarette, and  was  soon 
entertaining  the  old  man  with  stories  of 
his  adventures  among  Indians  and  wild 
beasts.  The  Mexican  listened  gravely, 
only  half  understanding  the  allusions  of 
his  guest  to  unfamiliar  localities  and 
customs.yet  refraining  from'askingques- 
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tions,  lest  he  might  seem  inquisitive 
about  the  visitor's  antecedents. 

Soon  Josef  a,  having  finished  her  prep- 
arations inside,  came  and  stood  by  her 
father,  and  the  stranger  found  fresh  en- 
thusiasm for  his  narrative  in  her  evi- 
dent admiring  interest. 

The  afternoon  shadows  lengthened 
imperceptibly  as  he  continued  his  rem- 
iniscences, and  the  sun  was  almost  dis- 
appearing behind  the  distant  hills  when 
they  sat  down  for  the  meal  which  Josefa 
had  prepared  some  hours  before.  He 
became  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
girl,  and  it  required  but  little  pressing 
to  persuade  him  to  stay  with  them  that 
night.  The  next  day  he  was  even  more 
reluctant  to  leave,  and  they  seemed 
equally  loath  to  have  him,  and  so  his  stay 
was  extended  two  or  three  days. 

One  evening,  as  he  stood  with  Josefa, 
talking  of  anything  so  that  he  might 
have  the.  pleasure  of  her  company,  and 
wondering  whether  the  moon  ever  shone 
so  brightly  or  so  beautifully  before,  she 
suddenly  said  to  him,  "  Manuel  is  com- 
ing home  tomorrow." 

"  Manuel !     Who  is  Manuel  ? " 

"Ah,  you  do  not  know  him,"  she  said. 
Then  after  a  pause,  as  if  reluctant  yet 
anxious  to  tell  her  secret,  she  added, 
"  We  are  to  be  married  ;  he  is  my  lover, 
and  I  shall  marry  him  next  week.  O, 
you  should  see  Manuel,  so  handsome ; 
not  handsome  like  you  are,  but  like  a 
Spaniard.  You  must  stay  and  see  Man- 
uel; I  would  show  him  the  big,  strong 
man  I  saved." 

"  It  would  no  doubt  entertain  him." 
It  was  the  tone  rather  than  what  he  said 
that  arrested  her  attention. 

"  Ah,  I  have  hurt  you  now,"  she  said, 
laying  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm  as  he 
turned  away.  "  Forgive  me  ;  it  was  but 
a  joke  I  intended.  You  are  so  good  and 
strong  I  did  not  think." 

"  Forgive  you,  little  woman  ?  You 
could  not  offend  me  ;  I  would  give  my 
life  to  make  you  happy."  Then,  as  she 
looked  at  him  in  surprise  at  the  earnest 


intensity  of  his  speech,  he  added,  "  Have 
you  not  saved  my  life  ?  And  so  you  see 
it  belongs  to  you.  And  you  love  Man- 
uel very  much  ? " 

"  Why  yes  !  Are  we  not  to  be  mar- 
ried?" 

"Then  I  am  glad  that  you  will  be 
happy." 

"  And  you  will  stay  and  see  Mauuel  ? " 

"  Yes.  I  will  stay.  Now  I  want  to  be 
alone,"  he  added  abruptly,  and  she 
turned  into  the  house  murmuring  to 
herself,  "  He  is  so  strange,  I  cannot 
understand.  He  is  different,  that 's  what 
it  is ;  he  is  different."  And  with  this 
somewhat  obscure  explanation  she  was 
content. 

But  with  the  visitor  it  was  far  other- 
wise. As  she  disappeared  from  his  view 
he  strode  out  in  the  moonlight,  and 
paced  up  and  down  with  quick,  nervous 
stride.  The  bright  moon  cast  a  flood  of 
silver  light  over  the  scene,  but  somehow 
the  beauty  seemed  to  have  departed  from 
it  forever.  A  gentle  breeze  fanned  his 
brow,  but  he  was  too  agitated  to  feel  its 
soothing  effect. 

"I  might  have  known  it,"  he  mut- 
tered. "  What  am  I,  that  I  should  hope 
to  win  such  a  prize  ?  A  wanderer,  an 
outcast  from  my  fellow  men,  without  a 
home  that  I  might  offer  her.  Fool,  fool 
that  I  was  to  have  stayed  here,  when  I 
might  have  known  that  she  would  have 
some  lover  among  her  own  people.  But 
what  right  has  he  to  interfere  ?  Stay  to 
see  him  ?  Yes,  I  shall  stay,  and  I  shall 
kill  him." 

The  spark  of  disappointed  love  had 
fired  all  his  passionate  nature,  and  the 
angry  flames  were  darting  forth,  consum- 
ing all  sense  of  right  and  justice.  He 
strode  rapidly  up  and  down,  as  if  he 
would  seek  relief  from  his  torture  in 
bodily  exhaustion.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
short. 

"  Bah  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  A  fine  thing 
this,  for  a  man  like  me  to  give  up  this 
way.  To  think  that  a  gentle,  timid  crea- 
ture like  that  should  make  me  mad  with 
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pain  !     I  have  but  to  say  '  It  is  over,'  and 
I  shall  suffer  no  more." 

But  his  will  was  weaker  than  his  phil- 
osophy, and  as  he  turned  toward  the 
house  something  very  like  a  sob  escaped 
him.  He  retired,  weak  and  trembling 
after  his  struggle  with  himself,  but  it 
was  not  to  sleep.  He  was  more  calm, 
for  his  capacity  for  suffering  had  ex- 
hausted itself,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  a  dull  feeling  of  despair. 

He  tossed  about  in  a  troubled,  feverish 
sleep  until  daylight,  and  then  rose  and 
strode  out  into  the  open  air.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  house  seemed  to  stifle 
him  ;  his  old  restless  longing  for  an 
active  life  was  upon  him  again,  and  he 
must  be  moving.  "  If  I  had  not  prom- 
ised her  to  see  this  man,"  he  murmured, 
"  I  would  go  now,  and  be  among  the 
mountains  once  more.  Nature  is  the 
only  thing  that  s  true,  after  all.  Yet 
why  should  I  wait  to  see  him^  She 
would  be  disappointed  and  unhappy,  but 
am  I  not  unhappy?     I  shall  go." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  determi- 
nation, he  lingered  on  through  the  day, 
and  into  the  afternoon.  The  day  was 
hotter  than  any  he  had  ever  experi- 
enced, but  he  did  not  mind  the  weather. 
The  atmosphere  became  more  smoky, 
until  the  sun  shone  through  it  with  a 
lurid  glare.  Even  the  Spaniards  felt 
prostrated  by  the  unusual  heat,  and 
Josefa  glanced  anxiously  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  canon  through  which  the 
trail  wound  by  which  Manuel  was  to 
return.  He  had  gone  across  the  moun- 
tains with  a  herd  of  cattle,  his  only 
companion  being  a  Mexican  vaquero, 
and  he  had  been  expected  to  reach  home 
that  morning,  but  still  he  did  not  come. 

Suddenly  a  low,  distant  rumbling  was 
heard,  and  a  sound  as  of  a  strong  wind 
blowing  through  the  trees.  The  rum- 
bling  increased  in  volume,  and  the  earth 
began  to  sway  with  a  sharp,  quick  mo- 
tion, that  seemed  to  increase  in  force 
with  each  movement. 

"El    temblor!"     exclaimed    Josefa, 


springing  forward  with  blanched  checks. 
''And  Manuel  is  in  the  cafion  !  He  will 
be  killed,  he  will  be  killed  !  " 

The  few  horses  that  were  near  the 
house  were  running  wildly  to  and  fro  ; 
and  the  cattle  were  bellowing,  addingto 
the  confusion  of  the  moment.  Josefa 
rushed  forward,  and  securing  her  favor- 
ite horse  was  on  his  back  and  speeding 
toward  the  canon  in  a  moment,  despite 
his  nervous  and  excited  condition.  The 
trapper  rose  and  followed  her  as  fast  as 
he  could,  and  as  the  trail  in  the  canon 
was  difficult  for  the  horse,  owing  to  the 
loosened  bowlders  that  had  lodged  across 
it  and  broken  it  away  in  places,  he  over- 
took her  before  she  had  gone  far. 

"  You  must  not  come  here,"  he  cried. 
"The  earthquake  has  loosened  these 
bowlders  and  has  cracked  the  trail,  so 
that  it  may  give  way  with  you  at  any 
moment.  Go  back,  and  if  Manuel  is  in 
the  canon,  I  will  find  him  and  bring  him 
safely  to  you." 

"No,  I  must  come,"  she  said  briefly, 
and  on  they  went  up  the  trail.  They  had 
not  gone  far  when  thev  came  upon  the 
object  of  their  search.  Manuel  was  lying 
in  the  trail,  beneath  an  immense  bowl- 
der, which,  wedged  between  the  bank 
and  a  small  tree  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
trail,  rested  upon  his  legs  so  that  he 
could  not  move,  though  his  arms  and 
body  were  free. 

Although  he  was  not  badly  hurt,  his 
position  was  a  precarious  one,  for  the 
bowlder  in  striking  the  tree  had  loosened 
the  roots,  and  the  whole  trail  at  that 
point  was  likely  to  give  way  at  any  mo- 
ment, plunging  him  a  thousand  feet 
down  the  precipice. 

Keeping  Josefa  back  from  the  danger- 
ous point,  he  examined  the  situation 
thoroughly,  and  then  shook  his  head 
gravely. 

"  There  is  but  one  way,"  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "  and  anyway  it  will  pay  my 
debt.  A  life  for  a  life  is  fair  turnabout." 
Then  addressing  Manuel,  he  said."  When 
I  tell  you,  push  upward  with  your  hand 
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on  the  bowlder,  and  crowd  yourself  as 
close  to  the  inner  wall  as  you  can.  Do 
you  understand  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Manuel. 

Stepping  carefully  over  the  crumbling 
earth  he  caught  the  small  tree,  and 
picked  his  way  out  until  he  stood  over, 
the  precipice. 

"  Now  push  with  all  your  might,"  he 
cried,  and  giving  himself  a  violent  swing 
outward  he  threw  all  his  weight  upon 
the  tree,  it  trembled  a  moment,  and  then 
the  roots  tore  themselves  loose,  and  tree, 
bowlder,  and  man,  went  crashing  down 
the  precipice. 

Josefa,  who  had  gone  back  around  a 
bend  in  the  trail,  heard  the  crash,  and 


stepping  forward  saw  Manuel  lying  up- 
on the  edge  of  the  trail,  released  from 
the  bowlder  but  still  lying  upon  the 
crumbling  earth. 

With  a  glad  cry  she  rushed  forward 
and  helped  him  out  of  his  peril.  Then 
she  looked  around  for  his  preserver.  He 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"Ah,  he  has  gone,"  she  said,  "He 
said  he  would  go  when  you  came,  and 
he  has  run  away  from  us.  But  I  have 
you  now,  Manuel,  and  I  am  so  happy." 
Then  with  a  little  shudder,  as  she  looked 
over  the  edge  of  the  trail  at  the  seem- 
ingly bottomless  abyss,  "  Suppose  you 
had  gone  over  there,  Manuel.  It  would 
have  been  horrible  !  " 

H.  Elton  Smith. 


THE  "  BEARS"  AND  THE  HISTORIANS.     I. 


It  is  always  curious  to  note  how  long 
it  takes  for  a  fact,  still  more  an  estimate, 
to  make  its  way  from  standard  histories 
into  popular  knowledge.  The  romantic 
version  of  the  Bear  Flag  episode  in  the 
conquest  of  California  may  be  said  to  be 
now  completely  discarded  by  all  careful 
historians ;  yet  no  diminution  is  visible 
in  the  hold  it  has  on  the  popular  imagi- 
nation. A  great  deal  of  sifting  down 
from  the  grave  history  through  lighter 
books,  magazine  articles,  newspaper  par- 
agraphs, —  and  finally,  most  belated  of 
all,  through  the  text-books  from  which 
children  get  their  obstinate  first  biases, 
—  is  necessary  before  the  long  refuted 
view  is  generally  surrendered. 

With  regard  to  events  so  recent  as 
1846,  many  of  the  actors  in  which  are 
still  living,  and  about  which  a  great 
quantity  of  first-hand  evidence  has  been 
given,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  should 
be  little  room  for  doubt  of  the  lead- 
ing facts.     Of  the  original  participators 


in  the  Bear  Flag  movement,  Bancroft 
had  statements  (sometimes  previously  in 
print,  sometimes  made  for  him)  from 
Grigsby  and  Semple,  who  with  Merritt 
were  the  original  leaders  of  the  party, 
from  Ide  and  Ford,  who  took  the  lead  im- 
mediately after,  from  John  Bidwell,  who 
joined  the  movement  at  a  later  stage, 
and  from  eight  other  men  whom  he  men- 
tions by  name,  with  the  addition  "and 
others."  Theoriginal  company  consisted 
of  only  thirty-three  men,  and  it  never 
rose  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
so  that  thirteen  independent  accounts 
ought  to  cover  about  all  the  ground  that 
any  one  could  wish  to  explore.  Besides 
this,  there  was  the  official  report  of  Lieu- 
tenant Misroon,  who  was  sent  from  the 
ship  Portsmouth  to  investigate  the  move- 
ment, the  testimony  of  Fremont,  Gilles- 
pie, and  others,  given  to  Congress  in 
1848,  besides  Fremont's  published  let- 
ters to  his  wife  and  father-in-law;  and 
there   were    the    written    accounts    of 
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Vallejo  himself,  and  of  Jacob  P.  Leese, 
who  accompanied  his  captivity  as  inter- 
preter. All  this  from  the  principal 
actors,  besides  all  the  stores  of  official 
documents,  proclamations,  and  corres- 
pondence from  those  at  a  little  distance. 
But  indeed  the  difficulty  of  the  historian 
is  not  default  of  material,  but  surplus  of 
stories  that  contradict  each  other.  So 
glaring  and  important  are  the  contradic- 
tions, and  so  deliberately  made,  that  the 
investigators  have  more  than  once  been 
reduced  to  the  blunt  necessity  of  decid- 
ing which  lied. 

The  question  on  which  what  may  be 
called  standard  history  differs  sharply 
from  cherished  popular  belief  is  :  Did 
Fremont  and  the  "  Bears  "  help  or  hurt 
the  American  cause  in  1S46  ?  Was  it  all 
an  achievement  or  a  blunder  ? 

The  only  Californian  histories  that 
can  properly  be  called  "  standard  "  are 
those  of  the  two  Hittells  and  of  Ban- 
croft,—  all  three  cool,  careful,  sensible, 
and  industrious ;  and  all  three  founded 
on  large  resources  of  material.  Brief 
and  scattered  papers  on  special  topics 
there  doubtless  have  been  as  deserving 
of  credit ;  and  reminiscences  and  per- 
sonal narratives  of  great  value.  Until 
the  appearance  of  John  Hittell's  History 
of  San  Francisco  in  1876,  however,  Tut- 
hill's  History  of  California  was  the  only 
considerable  and  consecutive  one,  and  as 
near  to  a  "  standard  "  history  as  anything 
we  possessed.  It  was  written  in  1865, 
and  names  as  its  sources  of  information 
the  official  reports  and  Congressional 
documents,  the  files  of  newspapers,  and 
the  oral  evidence  of  actors  in  the  scenes 
described,  —  that  is,  pioneer  stories, 
which  later  historians  have  come  to  look 
on  with  a  considerable  degree  of  hesita- 
tion. Tuthill  had  no  such  collection  of 
them  as  to  be  able  to  check  their  inac- 
curacies by  each  other,  as  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  do.  The  book  is  popularly 
written,  and  does  not  give  specific 
authorities,  or  recognize  doubtful  points 
as  such.     John  Hittell,  however,  quotes 


it  as  a  "  good  history,"  and  in  connection 
with  this  very  subject  of  the  conquest. 
I  gather  that  it  is  written  with  conscien- 
tiousness and  industry,  according  to  the 
standards  of  a  man  of  newspaper  train- 
ing and  quite  without  knowledge  of  the 
strenuousness  of  modern  historic  re- 
search. There  is  also  a  book  called 
"  The  Conquest  of  California,"  by  Cutts, 
published  in  1847,  on  which  both  the 
Hittells  depend  a  good  deal,  though 
Bancroft  pays  little  attention  to  it. 
This  is  also  based  mainly  on  public 
documents  ;  but  I  take  it  that  both  in 
the  case  of  Tuthill  and  this  book,  they 
are  such  documents  as  had  been  given 
to  the  public  in  the  regular  government 
publications,  not  the  more  secret  ones 
that  have  later  been  attainable.  The 
Spanish  records  of  California  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  used  at  all  by  the 
earlier  writers. 

In  addition  to  thethree  standard  histo- 
ries of  California  that  I  have  mentioned, 
should  be  named  Professor  Royce's 
volume  in  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co's 
American  Commonwealth  series,  which 
while  nominally  a  history  of  California 
is  mainly  a  study  of  the  conquest.  It 
was  not  well  received  in  California,  but 
I  cannot  find  that  there  was  ever  any 
serious  criticism  of  its  statements  of 
fact,  but  merely  of  its  methods,  some  of 
its  personal  estimates,  and  so  forth.  Lt 
is  founded  on  original  sources,  mainly 
those  collected  for  Bancroft's  work,  and 
is  not  to  be  reckoned  without  in  any  such 
comparison  as  this. 

Now  on  the  point  in  question,  all  these 
four  later  books  agree  perfectly,  and  are 
altogether  at  odds  with  the  accepted  and 
popular  view  expressed  unquestioningly 
by  the  earlier  histories  of  Tuthill  and  the 
rest.  John  Hittell  was  the  first,  on  this 
as  on  sevefal  subjects,  to  break  with  a 
popular  estimate.  In  his  history  of  San 
Francisco,  published  in  1876,  he  says  : 

The  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Mexican 
government  .  .  .  The  Californianshad  by  long 
intercourse  with  foreigners  grown  to  be  distinct  in 
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character  and  tastes  from  Mexicans.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  had  declared  themselves  independent  of 
Mexico,  and  they  had  expelled  several  Mexican  gov- 
ernors. Many  of  the  leading  families  .  .  .  were 
connected  by  marriage  with  Americans. 

These  facts  were  well  known  to  the  Washington 
cabinet,  which  had  been  actively  scheming  for  sev- 
eral years  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  seizure  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  American  consul  at  Monterey,  Thomas 
O.  Larkin,  had  been  instructed  to  get  all  possible 
influence  with  the  leading  native  Californians.  .  . 
Everything  was  going  along  smoothly  with  Lar- 
kin's  plans,  when  they  were  disturbed  by  the  folly 
and  insolence  of  Fremont,  who  had  arrived  early  in 
the  year  with  an  armed  exploring  expedition,  and 
instead  of  taking  counsel  with  Larkin,  and  courting 
and  conciliating  the  local  authorities,  insulted  and 
defied  them.  .  .  .  The  more  the  natives  heard 
of  his  conduct,  the  angrier  they  got,  and  they  ex- 
tended their  denunciations  to  all  Americans.  The 
indignation  was  so  strong  that  Governor  Pico  was 
satisfied  that  the  proposed  convention  would  do  no 
good,  [one  at  which  it  was  expected  to  advance  the 
plan  of  independence  of  Mexico,  and  a  protectorate 
from  the  United  States,]  so  he  withdrew  his  call  for 
it,  and  it  never  met. 

The  folly  of  Fremont  was  followed  by  the  blun- 
der of  the  Bear  Flag  party.  The  unmeaning  threats 
of  a  few  ignorant  native  Californians  irritated  and 
perhaps  alarmed  the  Americans  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  so  much,  that,  without  taking  advice  of  the 
naval  officers,  of  the  American  consul,  or  of  the  in- 
fluential and  wealthy  settlers  living  south  of  San 
Francisco,  they  revolted.  .  .  .  Although  the 
Bear  Flag  party  acted  with  far  more  moderation 
than  rebels  usually  do,  its  conduct  gave  great  offence 
to  the  native  Californians,  and  added  to  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  country. 

.  The  war  lasted  nearly  two  years,  but  there  was 
little  fighting  in  California.  .  .  .  Such  as  there 
was  .  .  .  was  chargeable  mainly  to  the  indis- 
cretion of  Fremont  and  the  haste  of  the  Bear  Flag 
party.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1847,  Larkin  wrote 
thus  to  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

"  It  has  been  my  object  for  some  years  to  bring 
the  Californians  to  look  on  our  countrymen  as  their 
best  friends.  I  am  satisfied  that  many  were  of  that 
way  of  thinking,  and  more  were  becoming  so.  Gen- 
eral Castro,  from  the  year  1842  to  1846,  made  ev- 
ery demonstration  in  our  favor,  and  opened  plans 
for  future  operations.  .  .  .  The  sudden  rising 
of  the  party  on  the  Sacramento  under  the  Bear  Flag, 
taking  Californians'  property  to  a  large  amount,  and 
other  acts,  completely  frustrated  all  hopes  I  had  of 
the  friendship  of  the  natives  to  my  countrymen,  and 
of  General  Castro,  through  fear  of  his  people,  to 
come  into  the  arrangements  I  had  expected.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  war  squadron,  from  June  to  Octo- 


ber, this  came  to  my  knowledge  more  fully.  Dur- 
ing the  time  I  accompanied  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, I  led  him  to  believe  that  having  taken  the 
country  the  people  would  quietly  submit.  .  . 
From  this  day  it  will  require  fifteen  hundred  troops 
to  keep  California,  at  least,  or  a  different  line  of  con- 
duct to  conciliate.  .  .  .  My  present  object  is 
that  the  State  department  should  know  that  the 
Californians  were  friendly,  as  I  believe  they  were, 
but  proper  methods  were  not  taken  to  conciliate 
them." 

[A  History  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  pp.  99 
et  seq. ] 

This  letter  of  Larkin's  is  very  impor- 
tant, as  having  in  fact  supplied  the  key 
to  the  whole  present  revision  of  historic 
estimates  with  regard  to  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  conquest.  However  his- 
toric perspicacity  might  unaided  have 
come  to  question  what  the  use  of 
these  movements  was,  it  never  could 
have  penetrated  the  plans  of  Larkin 
that  were  interrupted  by  them.  Larkin 
was  a  very  methodical  man,  and  kept 
all  his  correspondence  with  the  govern- 
ment, even  as  to  secret  matters,  copied 
into  a  book  ;  and  the  book  was  after 
his  death  shown  to  Mr.  Hittell  by  Mrs. 
Larkin,  and  became  the  starting  point 
of  his  subsequent  conclusions.  This  is, 
I  suppose,  the  same  book  that  afterward 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, and  forms  one  of  his  most  impor- 
tant authorities. 

Nine  years  later,  in  1885,  Theodore 
Hittell  published  the  second  volume  of 
his  history.  In  this  he  says  of  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  that  Sloat  found  on  ar- 
riving to  take  possession  of  the  coun- 
try : 

It  was  important,  as  he  had  been  expressly  cau- 
tioned by  Bancroft,  to  preserve  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  inhabitants,  and  therefore  to  do 
nothing  with  violence  or  without  due  deliberation 
and  circumspection.  It  was  supposed  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  California  were  well 
disposed  toward  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
would  not  only  cheerfully  enter  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  newcomers,  but  would  hail  with  de- 
light a  change  of  sovereignty  that  would  insure  them 
absolute  peace  and  prosperity.  And  this  undoubted- 
ly would  have  been  much  more  the  case  than  it  now 
proved  to  be,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  provocations 
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of  Fremont  and  the  Bear  Flag  men,  the  passions  they 
excited,  and  the  disgust  felt  by  the  Californians  for  a 
government  which  was  supposed  to  be  encouraging, 
or  at  least  winking  at,  the  proceedings  they  had  in- 
augurated. 

The  bear-flag  revolution,  though  it  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  Fremont's  plans,  nevertheless  developed 
out  of  his  operations  ;  and  he,  and  through  him  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  was  naturally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  it.  The  Californians  could 
not  look  on  it  otherwise  than  as  an  act  of  violent  ag- 
gression, regardless  even  of  appearances.  There  was 
some  excuse  and  justification  for  the  Texas  revolu- 
tion. .  .  .  But  the  seizure  of  Sonoma  seemed  a 
direct,  open,  and  insolent  attack,  uncalled  for  by  any 
occasion,  and  unqualified  by  any  excuse.  However 
well  disposed  the  Californians  may  have  felt  toward 
the  United  States,  this  of  itself  was  enough  to  dis- 
gust and  embitter  them  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  quarrel  between  the  political  department  under 
Pico,  and  the  military  department  under  Castro, 
which  prevented  a  hearty  combination,  it  is  likely 
that  the  only  effect  of  the  bear  flag  would  have  been 
to  unite  the  entire  people  against  the  American  flag 
and  the  American  conquest. 

On  July  2,  accordingly,  when  Commodore  Sloat 
reached  Monterey,  and  inquired  into  the  condition  of 
the  country  preparatory  to  taking  possession,  he  found 
it  more  or  less  excited  from  one  end  to  the  other 
against  the  Americans.  .  .  .  The  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  the  rumors  of  a  national  war  had  scarcely 
been  able  to  produce  a  ripple  of  disturbance  ;  but 
the  insolence  and  insults  of  the  Fremont  men  and  the 
bear  flag  men  had  stirred  them  to  the  depths.  It 
was  probably  owing  to  the  condition  of  affairs  which 
he  thus  found  in  California — so  d  fferent  from  what 
he  had  expected,  and  so  different  from  what  he  had 
a  right  to  expect  —  that  Sloat  hesitated  for  several 
days  after  reaching  Monterey  to  raise  the  American 
flag.  [Hittell's  History  of  California,  Vol.  II.  pp. 
fi&etseq.] 

The  contents  of  Volume  V.  of  the 
History  of  California,  published  in  1886  . 
in  Bancroft's  series,  are  summarized  in 
part  as  "  the  foolish  interference  of  Fre- 
mont and  his  explorers,  the  diplomatic 
efforts  of  Larkin  and  Stearns  to  secure 
a  change  of  sovereignty  by  pacific  meth- 
ods, the  revolutionary  blunders  of  Ide 
and  his  associate  settlers,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  stars  and  stripes  by  Sloat  and 
Montgomery  of  the  navy."  When  the 
writer  (Mr.  Henry  Oak,  I  believe,)  comes 
to  the  subject  of  the  bear  flag,  he  says  : 


The  condition  of  affairs  being  as  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  there  broke  oul  in  June  a  revolt 
of  American   settlers  in  the  Sacramento  and    Napa 

valleys,  who,  with  the  support  of  Fremont's  men, 

seized  the  town  of  Sonoma,  captured  several  leading 
Californians,  and  proclaimed  the  country  independ- 
ent. The  action  was  startling  to  all  but  participants. 
It  was  so  unexpected,  SO  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  policy  by  which  agents  of  the  United  States 
believed  themselves  to  be  making  progress  toward 
voluntary  annexation  ;  the  time  was  so  strangely 
chosen,  when  news  of  war  involving  a  legitimate  mil- 
itary occupation,  was  expected  from  day  to  day  ;  and 
indeed  the  affair  was  apparently  so  ill-timed,  ill-ad- 
vised, and  extraordinary  in  all  its  phases,  that  it  lie- 
comes  necessary  to  study  the  motives  that  led  to  the 
outbreak. 

In  thus  presenting  the  real  causes  which  led  to 
the  revolt  of  June,  1846,  I  have  of  course  condemned 

the    movement That  the  revolt 

was  unjustifiable,  uncalled  for,  and  not  productive 
of  good  results,  is  not  by  any  means  all  that  is  to  be 
said  against  it.  Its  promoters  were  morally  respon- 
sible for  all  the  blood  shed  in  battle,  as  well  as  for 
outrages  committed  by  both  sides  on  persons  and 
property,  before  the  raising  of  the  stars  and  stripes  ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  for  a  bitterness  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  races  in  California,  which  lasted  for 
many  years.  Not  only  did  the  insurgents  not  con- 
tribute to  the  American  occupation  of  the  country, 
biit  they  absolutely  retarded  it,  and  increased  its  dif- 
ficulties      The    men    who   had    given 

the  subject  most  attention,  and  were  best  qualified 
to  understand  the  true  state  of  affairs,  believed  with 
some  reason  that  the  change  of  flag  might  have  been 
accomplished  without  resistance  or  bloodshed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  outbreak  at  Sonoma,  and  the  hos- 
tility engendered  by  that  affair We 

must  go  yet  further,  and  besides  the  evils  enumerated 
which  were  caused  by  the  outbreak,  we  must  hold 
the  participators  in  that  affair  responsible  for  other 
and  far  more  serious  evils,  that  were  averted  not  by 
their  foresight,  but  by  sheer  good  luck.  Fremont 
and  his  companions  had,  it  is  true,  reasons  to  believe 
that  war  would  be  declared  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  ;  but  they  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing the  date  at  which  hostilities  would  begin  ;  and 
some  of  them  did  not  reckon  on  or  care  for  the 
laration  of  war  at  all.  Let  the  reader  consider  what 
would  have  been  the  result  had  war  not  been  de- 
clared, or  had  the  declaration  been  made  some 
months  later.  .  .  .  The  country  would  have 
been  devastated  by  a  guerilla  warfare.  .  . 
Fortunately,  and  no  thanks  to  the  insurgents,  these 
results  were  averted,  and  the  insurrection  was  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  the  action  of  the  United  States.  [His- 
tory of  California,  V.  pp.  75  et  scq.\ 

In  Royce's  study,  also   published  in 
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1886,  but  earlier,  the  whole  substance  of 
the  chapter,  "The  Secret  Mission  and 
the  Bear  Flag,"  is  permeated  with  the 
same  view  of  the  proceedings  of  June, 
1846.  Much  of  this  view  is  implied,  not 
stated,  as  thus : 

Now  Doctor  Semple  became,  as  fortune  would 
have  it,  the  Thucydides  of  the  Bear  Flag  war.  If 
one  objects  to  this  assertion  that  in  fact  there  was  no 
real  Bear  Flag  war,  only  some  pillage  and  skirmish- 
ing, we  should  indeed  have  to  admit  the  objection, 
but  should  in  reply  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  modify 
accordingly  his  conception  of  the  Thucydides. 

In  a  few  places,  however,  he  is  explicit : 

Here,  then,  to  sum  it  all  up,  is  our  country's  honor 
involved  in  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity  ;  a  war  brought 
among  a  peaceful  and  in  part  cordially  friendly  peo- 
ple ;  anarchy  and  irregular  hostilities  threatened  and 
begun  without  any  provocation,  and  with  conse- 
quences that  were  bad  enough  as  it  happened,  and 
that  would  have  been  far  worse  had  not  regular  war- 
fare just  then,  by  a  happy  accident,  announced  its 
robust  and  soon  irresistible  presence. 

And  of  Larkin,  the  man  who  of  all 
Americans  concerned  with  California 
during  that  crisis  best  did  his  duty  ;  the 
one  official  whose  credit,  both  private 
and  public,  is  unstained  by  the  whole 
affair ;  and  who  personally,  if  desert  be 
considered,  and  not  merely  popularity, 
is  every  way  by  far  the  foremost  among 
the  men  who  won  for  us  California,"  he 
says  : 

As  an  intriguer  he  was  distinctly  successful,  and 
no  drop  of  blood  need  have  been  shed  in  the  conquest 
of  California,  no  flavor  of  the  bitterness  of  mutual 
hate  need  have  entered,  at  least  for  that  moment, 
into  the  lives  of  the  two  peoples  who  were  now  jointly 
to  occupy  the  land,  had  Larkin  been  left  to  complete 
his  task.  And  although  Sloat's  coming  would  have 
found  the  work  still  incomplete,  it  would  without  the 
captain's  utterly  mischievous  doings,  have  been  well 
enough  advanced  to  insure  with  almost  perfect  cer- 
tainty the  peaceful  change  of  flags. 

For  see  what  had  been  done  already.  In  the  short 
period  of  less  than  two  months,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Bear  Flag  absurdities,  and  after  Gillespie's 
coming,  Larkin  had  already  so  far  developed  his 
intrigue  as  to  have  first  of  all  the  direct  assurance 
of  Castro's  own  aid  in  a  plan  to  declare  the  country 
independent  of  Mexico.  .  .  Had  the  Mexican  war 
been  postponed  a  few  months  or  a  year,  and  had  the 
gallant  captain  not  appeared  on  the  ground  in  the 


north,  California  would  have  been  ready  to  drop  in!  o 
our  basket  like  a  mellow  apple.  [California,  pp.  161 
et  seq. ] 

Now  to  turn  from  the  recent  historians 
to  Tuthill,  we  find  a  wholly  different 
understanding.  His  opinion  of  the  Bear 
Flag  proceedings  is,  like  Royce's  very 
opposite  one,  diffused  through  the  whole 
account  in  a  manner  unfavorable  to  quo- 
tation, but  I  find  a  few  explicit  passages. 
He  speaks  of  the  personal  struggle  of 
Castro  and  Pico,  and  then  : 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  .... 
there  glided  in  from  over  the  mountains  at  the  east 
a  young  man  with  a  little  party  of  old  mountaineers, 
whose  appearance  brought  all  Castro's  schemes  to  a 
halt,  and  put  a  period  to  the  civil  wars  and  the  old 
times  in  California  together. 

A  hint  was  enough  for  one  so  ambitious  as  Fre- 
mont, and  if  he  was  not  instructed,  he  certainly  was 
most  fortunate  in  his  instincts.  A  different  issue  to  the 
revolution  he  inaugurated  might  have  overwhelmed 
him  with  reproach.  As  it  resulted,  he  had  the  per- 
fect and  flattering  indorsement  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  South  was  delighted  with  the  new  area 
of  slavery,  and  the  North,  admiring  the  gallantry 
of  the  conqueror,  lay  [sic]  all  the  blame  of  "  plotting 
to  rob  Mexico  "  on  the  shoulders  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

When  spite  dogged  Fre\nont  home,  and  jealousy 
attempted  to  crush  him,  the  people  pronounced  him 
the  genuine  "conqueror  of  California,"  and  only 
narrowly  missed  a  few  years  later  making  him  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Tuthill 
wrote  without  a  suspicion  of  the  trans- 
actions that  had  taken  place  through 
Larkin.  The  recollection  of  this  ig- 
norance that  anything  was  being  done 
•  to  get  California,  and  the  predominant 
fear  at  that  time  that  England  would 
soon  try  to  get  it,  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  reading  contemporary  accounts,  or 
those  given  in  the  succeeding  years  and 
going  to  make  up  the  body  of  popular 
tradition. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  this  popular  tradition  of  admiration 
for  the  Bear  Flag  proceedings  is  a  uni- 
versal one.  I  have  myself  found  that 
all  with  whom  I  have  talked  of  the  more 
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thoughtful  men  who  were  here  in  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  con- 
quest,—  the  period  during  which  the 
tradition  was  growing  up  and  becoming 
fixed, — condemn  the  action  of  Fremont 
and  the  settlers,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  even  without  knowledge  of  the  Lar- 
kin  secret  mission.  The  only  one  of 
these  opinions  that  is  in  writing,  and 
therefore  capable  of  exact  quotation,  is 
in  a  letter  from  Reverend  S.  H.  Willey, 
a  pioneer  of  '49,  who  made  rather  a 
special  study  of  the  bear  flag  episode  at 
one  time,  in  consequence  of  a  personal 
friendship  with  Ford,  the  acting  captain 
of  the  "  Bears  "  up  to  the  time  when 
Fremont  took  command  of  them.  Ford 
wrote  out  for  him  an  account  of  the  af- 
fair, which  Doctor  Willey  afterwards 
published.  "  I  was  led  at  first,  by  my 
friend  Ford's  account,"  Doctor  Willey 
writes,  "to  attach  great  importance  to 
the  bear  flag,  and  rate  the  '  battalion  '  as 
patriotic.  More  study  and  knowledge 
takes  down  my  esteem  materially."  And 
elsewhere  :  "The  more  I  learn  of  pre- 
State  days,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
Gen.  Bidwell's  testimony  is  right,"  (viz. 
that  the  outbreak  was  without  occasion). 
He  has  heard  of  the  Ide  book,  "  claiming 
for  YVm.  B.  that  he  and  his  revolution- 
ized California.  Many  have  said  Gen. 
Fremont  did  it.  None  of  them  did  it. 
Commodore  Sloat  and  the  navy  did  it." 
I  am  told  by  Mr.  John  Hittell  that  he 
has  found,  in  conversation  with  many 
old  settlers,  a  strong  feeling  against  the 
acts  of  that  June.  But  they  have  not 
been  disposed  to  take  issue  publicly 
with  the  statement  of  the  matter  com- 
ing from  -the  actors.  •  Bancroft's  vol- 
ume quotes  on  the  subject  Jacob  Leese, 
Alfred  Robinson,  Abel  Stearns,  and 
Captain  Folsom,  from  manuscript  au- 
thority in  his  possession  These  men, 
as  all  Californians  know,  were  repre- 
sentative "solid  men"  among  the 
American  residents  in  California.  Leese 
says  that  Castro,  at  Sonoma  a  few  days 
before  the  revolt,  said  he  was  in  favor 
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of  the  United  States  taking  possession. 
Robinson  says  the  Bear  movement 
greatly  embittered  the  hostile  feeling 
roused  by  Fremont's  previous  actions; 
Captain  Folsom  wrote  in  1S47  that  "  well 
disposed  Californians  were  driven  into 
hostility  by  the  ill-advised,  injudicious, 
and  dishonest  conduct  of  our  own  agents, 
[meaning  not  Larkin,  but  the  others, 
whom  he  then  supposed  to  be  agents,] 
and  the  country  has  been  constantly 
agitated,  and  much  of  the  time  in  open 
hostility  to  the  American  cause  in  con- 
sequence." Bancroft  adds  that  he  "might 
multiply  evidence  in  the  shape  of  such 
opinions." 

The  views  of  the  Californians  them- 
selves, and  those  of  Fremont  and  the 
Bear  men  themselves,  will  complete  this 
collection  of  opinion.  Bancroft's  history 
says  that  the  Californians,  almost  with- 
out exception,  express  the  same  view  as 
Larkin,  Folsom,  and  the  others,  adding, 
"  sometimes  in  the  most  extravagant  lan- 
guage." He  cites  nothing  from  them, 
howrever.  Castro  appears  from  the  mo- 
ment Fremont's  movements  began,  to 
have  thrown  aside  the  idea  of  any  dealings 
with  the  Americans,  and  never  admitted 
afterward  that  he  had  entertained  such. 
At  the  time,  he  believed  that  the  whole 
thing  proceeded  from  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  expressed  in  • 
his  proclamations  deep  indignation  at 
the  "base  and  contemptible  policy"  of 
its  agents ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
quest he  returned  to  Mexico,  refusing 
to  live  under  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Vallejo,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
never  to  have  been  shaken  in  his  friend- 
liness toward  American  possession,  nor 
to  have  confused  the  bear  flag  men  with 
the  regular  American  forces.  His  wife, 
who  must  have  taken  her  views  from 
him,  wrote  to  him,  when  the  United 
States  flag  was  raised  at  Sonoma  :  "  For 
two  nights  the  servants  have  not  slept 
in  my  room  ;  the  danger  is  past,  for  a 
captain  from  Sauzalito  .  .  .  put  the 
American  flag  on  the  staff  where  before 
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days 


shouting 


was  the  bear.  ...  In  those 
were  great  fiestas,  all  of  us 
with  pleasure  and  waving  our  handker- 
chiefs ;  but  the  Osos  were  very  sad.  I 
heard  the  wife  of  Captain  Sears  say  that 
her  husband  said  the  American  flag  had 
come  too  soon,  and  all  his  work  was 
lost.  I  and  sister  Rosa  are  not  afraid 
any  more  for  your  life,  and  that  of  Sal- 
vador and  Don  Luis." 

There  is  no  question  as  to  what  Fre- 
mont and  the  Bears  themselves  thought 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  June  before 
the  conquest,  for  it  is  from  them  that  the 
current  estimate  proceeded.  Fremont's 
letters  and  testimony  before  Congress, 
Benton's  letters  and  speeches,  the  con- 
firmatory testimony  of  Gillespie,  and 
Hensley,  and  others  of  his  men, 
Revere's  book,  and  the  writings  of 
bear  flag  men,  principally  Semple, — 
these  have  been  the  direct  sources  of 
the  belief  that  the  prompt  action  in  the 
north  was  the  real  conquest  of  Califor- 
nia or  an  important  part  of  it.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  faith  of  the 
bear  flag  men  in  their  own  work  :  Har- 
grave,  whose  manuscript  record  is  set 
down  in  Bancroft's  bibliography  as  the 
best,  thinks  the  movement  bad,  and  says 
he  only  joined  it  as  a  choice  of  evils  ; 
and  the  general  tone  of  all  Bidwell  has 
said  is  to  the  same  effect.  But  there 
is  no  room  for  question  as  to  the  belief 
of  the  original  thirty-three.  The  remi- 
niscences all  agree  in  describing  the  out- 
break as  a  sort  of  panic,  resulting  from 
their  belief  that  the  Californians  were 
about  to  attack  them,  and  Fremont's 
suggestion  that  they  take  the  aggres- 
sive themselves  ;  and  developing  thence 
into  a  scheme-to  go  on  and  make  Califor- 
nia independent,  in  imitation  of  Texas. 
The  scheme  differed  from  the  govern- 
ment's in  this  :  the'government  planned 
that  the  settlers  and  Californians  jointly 
should  take  California  from  Mexico,  the 
bear  men  conceived  that  the  settlers 
should  take  California  from  the  Califor- 
nians primarily,  and  incidentally  from 


Mexico.  The  conquest  did  ultimately 
proceed  on  this  line  of  American  domi- 
nance, and  they  all  felt  that  they  had 
carried  the  work  up"  to  an  advanced  point 
and  then  left  it  to  the  stronger  hands  of 
the  navy.  Ide  indeed,  who  with  Doctor 
Semple  went  furthest  in  enthusiasm  for 
the  movement,  believed,  in  the  words  of 
his  brother,  that  before  the  navy  inter- 
fered, "the  civil  and  military  authority  of 
Mexico  had  been  thoroughly  wiped  out ; 
California  was  not  and  had  not  been, 
from  the  15th  of  June  to  the  5th  of  July, 
under  Mexican  rule.  She  was  what  her 
rude  national  flag  from  day  to  day  pro- 
claimed, the  California  Republic."  The 
bear  flag  government  possessed  undis- 
puted the  "  entire  functions  and  prerog- 
atives of  national  independence."  No 
one  but  Ide  seems  to  have  taken  their 
achievement  quite  as  seriously  as  this, 
however. 

With  Fremont,  it  was  different.  He 
could  not  have  drifted  like  the  settlers ; 
he  necessarily  had  some  definite  plan 
and  view,  of  his  own  action,  and  neces- 
sarily has  weighed  it  and  its  consequen- 
ces since.  He  has  been  called  upon  to 
testify  as  to  these  in  every  possible  way 
since,  and  is  on  record  in  letters,  formal 
evidence,  interviews,  and  finally  in  his 
recent  autobiography, — which  I  take, 
being  the  latest,  as  the  most  authorita- 
tive expression  of  his  own  estimate  of 
his  work.  It  was  published  in  1886.  He 
says  of  his  decision  to  turn  back  from 
Klamath  Lake  :  "  This  decision  was  the 
first  step  in  the  conquest  of  California ; " 
and  again,  "  If  the  work  on  land  had  not 
been  done  on  which  Commodore  Sloat 
based  his  raising^of  the  American  flag, 
Admiral  Seymour  would  have  raised  that 
of  England,  and  California  would  have 
been  lost  to  us."  The  substance  of  a 
number  of  pages  on  the  subject  is,  that 
he  had  been  charged  by  the  government 
before  he  left  home  to  stand  ready  to 
intervene  at  need  to  secure  California  to 
the  United  States,  using  his  discretion 
as  to  means  ;  that  when  he  learned  from 
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Gille'spie  the  imminence  of  war  with 
Mexico,  he  decided  the  time  had  conic  ; 
and  being  satisfied  that  the  English 
were  waiting  near  the  (.'oast,  ami  would 
take  some  step  to  establish  a  claim  on 
California  the  instant  they  heard  of  the 
outbreak  of  war,  he  determined  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  demonstra- 
tion of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  occupy  the  country,  as 
a  sort  of  stop-gap  until  Sloat  should 
arrive  ;  that  when  Sloat  did  arrive  this, 
in  fact,  proved  the  turning  point  of  the 
conquest,  for  he  supposed  the  action  to 
have  been  directly  ordered  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  warrant  him  in  raising 
the  United  States  flag,  which  he  had  not 
felt  sufficiently  authorized  to  do  before. 
Fremont  quotes  from  the  California 
Claims  debate  in  Congress,  the  opinion  of 
several  members  that  the  conquest  of 
California  was  due  to  him,  and  eulogies 
of  his  "  sagacity,  promptness,  and  decis- 
ion." Of  course  endorsement  of  "Fre- 
mont's course "  is  not  identical  with 
endorsement  of  the  bear  flag  movement ; 
but  his  connection  with  it  was,  by  his 
own  account,  which  agrees  in  the  main 
with   all  the  others,  nearly  complete. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  summary  of  the 
statements  of  historians  with  regard  to 
the  single  point  of  the  relation  of  the 
June  events  to  the  conquest,  has  already 
made  a  considerable  article.  On  each 
detail  of  these  events,  and  of  Fremont's 
preceding  movements,  a  similar  compi- 
lation could  be  made. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  range  of  as- 
sertion covered  by  theextant  statements, 
(first-hand,  or  immediately  based  on  first- 
hand accounts,)  let  me  give  the  two  ex- 
treme ones  that  I  have  seen.  The  first 
is  brief, —  the  account  of  Fremont's  pro- 
ceedings given  in  the  "  Charleston 
resolutions  "  presented  to  him  on  his 
return :  — 

His  friends  and  associates,  in  common  with  the 
people  of  Charleston  in  general,  particularly  admire 
and  approve  the  heroic  conduct  of  Colonel  Fremont 


in  repelling  an  dnprovoke  1  an  1  unmanly  attark  made 
upon  him  by  Governoi  \si  |  <'.i^r>  with  a 
superior  force,  and  tin-  promptitude  and  energy  with 

which,  with  a  mere  handful  of  nun,  he  not  only 
defeated  but  pursued  his  enemy,  surprising  and  cap 
luring  forts  strongly  defended  with  ordnance  ami 
men,  and  eventually  taking  possession  of  the  proi  - 
ince,  and,  with  the  American  citizens  resident  there- 
in, declaring  its  independence. 

The  other  is  from  a  manuscript  in  my 
possession,  taken  down  in  shorthand 
from  the  lips  of  a  venerable  Don,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  great  Californian  fami- 
lies, and  himself  active  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  '46.  This  gentleman  says  that 
he,  then  an  officer  of  the  Mexican  army, 
was  living  in  Contra  Costa  county.  Ru- 
mors of  Fremont's  movements  were 
brought  by  Indians,  and  an  officer  was 
sent  "to  observe  the  movements  of  this 
assortment  of  filibusters,  Pike  county 
adventurers,  Missourians,  and  the  tag- 
rag  and  bobtail  generally  of  the  dregs 
of  western  civilization."  Fremont 
camped  at  Sonoma,  and  there  compelled 
Vallejo,  by  threats  against  his  life,  to 
surrender  "personal  property  to  a  large 
extent,"  besides  the  military  stores. 
After  this,  Vallejo,  his  brother,  and  Don 
Leese  were  sent  to  Sutter's  fort,  and 
kept  imprisoned.  "By  this  time  the 
bear  flag  had  become  generally  known 
as  that  of  a  party  of  freebooters  and 
land  pirates." 

The  Mexican  officer,  De  la  Torre,  who 
was  watching  Fremont,  was  not  as  cau- 
tious as  his  orders  required,  and  was 
surprised  by  Fremont  on  a  sortie  down 
the  Sonoma  Valley,  but  returned  fire 
bravely,  and  killed  two,  wounded  five, 
and  captured  a  number  of  the  Osos,  and 
then  fell  back  to  San  Rafael,  whence 
they  were  taken  by  a  vessel  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fremont  and  his  banditti  fol- 
lowed to  San  Rafael,  and  there  murdered 
Mr.  Berryessa  and  the  two  Haro  boys. 
He  then  marched  to  Sutter's  Fort,  in- 
creased hisforces,and  went  to  Monterey. 
Here  he  seized  ex-Governor  Alvarado, 
and  extorted  from  him',  under  threats  of 
death,  a  deed  to  the  Mariposa  grant,— 
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drawn  to  himself  personally.  Thence 
he  marched  back  toward  San  Jose,  and 
was  met  at  Natividad — north  of  Mon- 
terey, near  the  Mission  San  Juan —  by  a 
small  Mexican  force,  by  which  he  was 
completely  routed,  losing  about  forty 
men,  and  all  his  baggage  and  cannon. 
Many  of  the  bodies  were  brought  and 
buried  at  San  Rafael.  The  shattered 
gang,  however,  soon  reorganized,  still 
recognizing  Fremont  as  their  chief,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Mexican  troops  to  meet  Stockton, 
who  had  appeared  in  the  south, "  fighting 
as  would  be  expected  from  a  gentleman 
of  his  standing,  under  the  stars  and 
stripes.  The  Mexicans  found  him  a  very 
different  foeman  to  Fremont.  With 
Stockton  they  found  trained  soldiers  and 
sailors,  gallant,  and  familiar  with  the 
usages  of  legitimate  and  honorable 
warfare,  —  Missourians,  Pike  County 
filibusters,  and  riffraff  composing  the 
following  of  Fremont.  And  this  was 
one  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Califor- 
nians,  never  being  able  to  understand 
how  it  was  the  United  States  govern- 
ment allowed  Fremont  to  march  back 
and  forth  throughout  the  State  without 
putting  a  stop  to  his  unauthorized  pro- 
ceedings." 

Stockton  soon  brought  the  country  to 
honorable  terms  of  surrender ;  and  the 
Californians  settled  down,  realizing 
"that  the  movements  of  Fremont  had 
been  altogether  without  authority." 
Yet,  even  after  the  peace,  Fremont 
"and  those  left  of  his  buccaneering 
party  "  appeared  late  one  night  at  the 
ranch  of  the  narrator,  and  demanded 
admittance  as  "  General  Fremont's 
troops."  They  were  admitted,  given  all 
they  wished  to  eat  and  drink,  and  their 
pack  animals  loaded  with  provisions,  but 
stayed  to  ransack  the  house,  "stealing 
money,  jewelry,  silks,  and  anything  of 
value  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  family  plate,  bear- 
ing the  initials  of  the  owner."  Years 
after,   a  kinswoman   of    Fremont   was 


dining  with  the  Don,  and  recognizing 
the  initials  on  his  table  service,  told  him 
with  pleasure  that  she  had  seen  the  same 
device  at  Fremont's  table,  on  plate  pre- 
sented him  as  a  token  of  esteem  by  a 
California  friend,  and  valued  as  such  by 
himself  and  family.  According  to  a 
second-hand  account  I  have  received,  the 
old  Don  answered  grandly  :  "  Madam, 
wherever  you  see  that  device,  you  see  my 
property";  but  his  own  statement  says 
only  that  he  told  her,  that  "  the  plate,  sp 
far  from  being  a  gift,  was  looted." 

He  adds  :  "  It  was  a  common  practice 
with  this  filibustering  party  to  possess 
themselves  of  everything  valuable,  and 
when  asked  for  a  receipt,  would  answer, 
'The  only  receipt  we  give  is  a  sight  of 
the  bear  flag.'  Commodore  Stockton  in 
all  his  dealings  with  the  Californians  was 
most  particular  to  pay  for  everything 
he  needed  for  the  use  of  his  troops,  and 
left  no  rancorous  feelings  behind  him. 
His  memory  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  old  Californians  and  Mexicans,  and 
it  is  related  that  he  did  his  utmost  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  bear  flag  depredations, 
going  so  far  even  as  to  order  the  arrest 
of  Fremont." 

This  narrative  which  is,  I  am  told,  but 
a  sample  one,  gives  us  a  hint  of  the  form 
in  which  the  bear  flag  tradition  exists 
among  the  conquered  people. 

I  may  touch  here  on  a  third  tradition, 
which,  as  I  write,  is  related  to  me  for 
the  first  time,  with  full  belief :  That 
Vallejo's  capture  at  Sonoma  was  prear- 
ranged between  himself  and  Fremont, 
—  including  such  details  as  his  wife's 
fainting, — the  soldiers  having  been  sent 
away  in  preparation  for  the  drama.  It  is 
really  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  not 
talked  with  a  number  of  the  men  of  '46 
of  both  races,  or  read  their  reminis- 
cences, to  have  any  conception  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which,  as  Dr.  Royce  says,  the 
whole  subject  is  "turbid  with  popular 
legend."  The  ground  between  these 
extremes  is  occupied  with  what  the  folk 
lore  scholars  call  "variants."     The  facts 
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agreed  upon  by  the  histories  that  I  have 
called  standard,  are  as  follows : 

Fremont  returned  to  the  Sacramento 
Valley  from  Klamath  Lake  at  the  end 
of  May.     Whether  because  of  his  mys- 
terious return,  or  rumors  of  war  about 
to  break  out  with  Mexico,  or  talk  of  In- 
dian troubles,  the  settlers, especially  the 
trappers,  adventurers,  and  roving  immi- 
grants, were  in  an  excited  condition,  and 
almost  at  once  stories  that  Castro  was 
about  to  bring  a  force  and  expel  them, 
gained  currency.     A  number  gathered 
about  Fremont's  camp, — for  the   most 
part  not  ranchers,  but  the  roving  class 
who  had  little  to  risk.     A  party  of  these, 
under  a  trapper  named   Merritt,   went 
out  (Fremont  says  at  his  instigation)  to 
begin  hostilities  by  capturing  a  band  of 
horses  that  were  being  taken  around  the 
bay  to  Santa  Clara,  to  Castro,  — some- 
where from  a  hundred    and  seventy  to 
three   hundred   horses   with    eleven   or 
fourteen  men.    (I  have  a  manuscript  be- 
longing to  Doctor  Willey,  in  which  Val- 
lejo  says:  "DeArce  got   no    'Govern- 
ment  horses,'  nor  any  other  horses   at 
San  Rafael,  but  I  let  him  have  forty  head 
of  well  broken  ones  for  Castro's  troop- 
ers, according  to  a  promise  I  made   the 
General."     And  again,  commenting  on 
Ford's  statement  that  there  were  twenty- 
three  men  :   "  Eighteen   of   these   were 
men  in  '  buckram.'  De  Arce  left  Sonoma 
with    but   three   soldiers   and   one    va- 
quero.") 

Merritt's  party  of  eight  captured  these 
horses  and  returned  to  Fremont's  camp. 
It  had  been  decided  either  in  consulta- 
tion with  Fremont  beforehand  (Fremont 
himself  intimates  so)  or  on  their  way  to 
seize  the  horses,  to  go  to  Sonoma  and 
capture  the  principal  men  there  ;  and 
the  same  day,  with  the  company  in- 
creased to  twenty,  Bancroft  says,  they 
started  from  Fremont's  camp,  recruiting 
on  the  way  ;  they  were  thirty-two  or 
thirty-three  in  number  when  they 
reached  Sonoma.  This  had  been  in 
former  years  a  military  post,  but  was 


entirely  undefended  now,  a  mere  knot 
of  adobe  houses  and  the  old  mission 
church.  Merritt's  party  softly  surround- 
ed General  Vallejo's  house,  roused  him 
from  bed,  and  the  leaders,  going  in,  ex- 
plained their  purpose.  His  brother  and 
Prudon  were  also  captured  and  brought 
in,  and  Leese  came  in.  The  leaders  ac- 
cepted the  parole  of  the  prisoners  ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  party  refused  to  ratify 
this,  and  the  written  agreement  was  dis- 
regarded, "  before  the  ink  on  the  signa- 
ture was  dry,"  Vallejo  complains. 

Doctor  Willey's  manuscript  (a  series 
of  comments  noted  by  Vallejo  on  the 
margin  of  Ford's  account),  says  here  : 
"  The  editorial  sub-heading  and  Ford's 
narrative,  which  speaks  of  '  A  gallant 
charge,' — '  Surprise  of  the  centinel  and 
making  prisoners  of  the  garrison,'  is  like 
a  great  deal  of  history — not  one  word  of 
truth  in  such  statements.  There  was  no 
sentinel  on  guard,  and  not  a  man  in  the 
garrison.  There  was  not  a  solitary  sol- 
dier here  at  the  time  except  my  orderly. 
Leese  was  not  made  a  prisoner  until  ar- 
rival at  Fremont's  camp,  a  few  miles 
above  Sutter's  fort  on  the  American 
River,  whither  he  accompanied  the  party 
at  my  request  to  act  as  interpreter." 
And  later,  on  a  reference  to  the  "fort  ": 
"  No  fort  was  ever  built  in  Sonoma." 

General  Bidwell  also  writes  to  Doctor 
Willey,  in  comment  on  the  same  account 
from  Ford  :  "  There  was,  I  think,  noth- 
ing to  amount  to  a  'garrison.'  Some  of 
the  best  and  most  truthful  men  I  have 
ever  known  in  my  life  have  possessed 
the  weakness  of  transforming  small 
skirmishes  into  great  battles  !  " 

Wrhen  it  came  to  decision  of  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  prisoners,  it  ap- 
peared that  they  were  not  acting  under 
any  definite  orders  from  Fremont,  and 
there  may  have  been  some  panic  and 
unwillingness  to  take  any  further  re- 
sponsibility ;  while  some  were  disposed 
to  plunder  and  restrained  by  the  leaders. 
Ide  describes  his  appeal  that  they  had 
gone  too  far  to  draw  back,  and  that  if 
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they  were  not  conquerors  they  were  rob- 
bers, as  the  only  thing  that  checked  a 
prompt  disintegration.  At  all  events, 
they  finally  sent  the  prisoners  to  Fre- 
mont's camp,  with  nine  of  their  number. 
Fremont  sent  or  took  them  to  Sutter's 
fort,  where  they  were  locked  up  and  kept, 
more  or  less  uncomfortably,  for  two 
months. 

Meanwhile  the  men  at  Sonoma  chose 
Ide  governor  and  Ford  lieutenant,  pro- 
claimed California  an  independent  re- 
public, and  devised  and  raised  the  bear 
flag.  (It  is  interesting  to  quote  in  pass- 
ing what  Bidwell  writes  Doctor  Willey 
of  the  Todd  who  painted  this  flag  :  "  I 
knew  Todd  —  he  was  a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and  I  believe  was  brought  up 
by,  or  at  least  lived  with,  his  uncle  Ab- 
raham Lincoln.")  Todd  was  sent  to 
Yerba  Buena  to  notify  Montgomery, 
the  commander  of  a  United  States  ves- 
sel lying  in  the  harbor,  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  perhaps  also  to  get  powder. 
Montgomery  received  the  news  with 
much  misgiving,  refused  to  give  any 
powder,  and  sent  Lieutenant  Misroon 
to  look  into  the  matter  and  use  personal 
influence  to  prevent  disorder.  Bancroft 
thinks  he  went  before  Todd  arrived, 
and  at  Vallejo's  request.  He  remained 
two  days,  preserving  a  neutral  attitude, 
returned  on  the  18th,  and  reported  that 
he  thought  there  was  no  danger  of  out- 
rages. 

Next  day  two  men  sent  out  after  pow- 
der fell  into  the  hands  of  a  guerilla  party 
of  Californians,  and  were  murdered, — 
it  is  said  with  torture ;  but  the  Califor- 
nians deny  it,  and  Bancroft  does  not 
consider  it  proved.  Four  men  whom 
Ford  sent  to  find  what  had  become  of 
them  and  to  get  powder,  had  a  fight  with 
about  the  same  number  of  Californians 
on  the  2 1  st.  About  this  time,  probably 
alarmed  by  the  guerilla  party,  a  number 
of  settlers  gathered  to  Sonoma,  with 
their  families,  increasing  the  fighting 
force,  perhaps,  to  a  hundred. 

On  the   23d,  according  to   Bancroft, 


who  has  far  more  material  for  exact  de- 
tails than  Hittell,  Ford  with  some  eight- 
een men  went  out  to  rescue  one  or  more 
of  the  party,  who  had  stumbled  into  the 
hands  of  the  guerillas,  encountered  the 
Californians,  and   defeated  them.      Of 
this   skirmish,   the   sole   battle   of   the 
"  Bear   Flag  War,"  I  cannot   find  any 
more  that  is  agreed  upon  by  the  histo- 
rians than  is  contained  in  that  one  sen- 
tence.     Ford   himself   says   that   with  | 
fourteen  men,  (having  left  four  to  guard 
a  few  prisoners  picked  up  at  the  ranches,) 
he  defeated  eighty-six  Californians,  and 
carried  some  prisoners  and  four  hundred 
horses  back  to  Sonoma.     Hittell  says 
only  that  the  Californians   were  much 
more  numerous  than  Ford's  men  ;  Ban- 
croft that  they  were  forty-six;  Vallejo 
notes  on  Ford's  account  "forty-three." 
A  "  Histpry  of  the  Bear  Flag  Revolt,  by 
a    Committee    of    Citizens,"    (credited 
mainly  to  Ide,)  published  in  1847,  says 
there  were  two   hundred.     Boggs1  (ex- 
governor  of   Missouri,   and  one  of  the 
Bear  men)  says  the  Californians   used 
cannon,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his 
official  report  to  Congress,  mentions  nine' 
pieces  of  artillery  among   their  losses. 
Martin,1  who  claims  to  have  been  there, 
names  Gibson  as  the  commander;   an- 
other says  Grigsby  ;  Tuthill  and  others 
give  the  command  to  Fremont,  and  keep 
the  cannon  story.     Fowler1  says  that  the 
men  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from 
sacking  the  ranches  ;  Vallejo,  in  his  Ban- 
croft   manuscript,  that  they   did    sack 
them,  and  beat  to  death  the  venerable 
Damaso  Rodriguez  before  the  face  of  his 
daughters  and  grand-daughters  :   in  his 
notes  for  Dr.  Willey,  however,  he  says 
nothing  of  the  sort.     Bancroft  says  the 
Calif ornian  force  was  the  guerilla  party 
spoken  of,  re-enforced  by  some  men  sen 
across  the   bay  by  Castro,  under  De  la 
Torre ;  Hittell  that  it  was  the  guerillas 
only. 

This  will  give  a  sample  of  the  state  of 
history  as  to  the  details.     It  is  interest 

iQuotcd  by  Bancroft. 
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ing  to  complete  it  with  Bid  well's  mar- 
ginal note : 

"  Two  or  three  days  after  this  I  went 
from  Sacramento  to  Sonoma.  This  skir- 
mish or  battle  of  Ford's  was  the  only 
fighting  there  had  been,  and  Ford  was 
spoken  of  as  having  shown  both  coolness 
and  courage.  The  accounts  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  and  the  killed  at  the 
time  were  conflicting.  Some  said  De  la 
Torre's  men  numbered  forty,  and  some 
seventy, —  some  said  two  were  killed, 
and  some  eight  were  killed.  Those 
engaged  in  the  battle  disagreed. 

"  The  tendency  to  lofty  flights  in  the 
descriptions  given  of  battles  in  early 
times  is  to  me  no  new  thing, —  it  is  some- 
thing that  even  good  men  —  men  intend- 
ing  to  be  truthful  —  are  not  always  free 
from." 

Fremont  meanwhile  had  left  the 
Buttes,  and  come  to  New  Helvetia, 
which  Sutter,  who  was  a  Mexican  offi- 
cial, at  once  yielded  to  him  ;  and  now, 
hearing  that  Castro  was  about  to  attack 
Sonoma,  and  receiving  a  letter  from 
Ford  (Ford  says  the  letter  was  to  Mer- 
ritt)  saying  that  no  one  had  any  confi- 
dence in  Ide,  and  begging  him  to  join 
them,  he  went  to  Sonoma  with  a  com- 
pany of  seventy  to  ninety  ;  reached  there 
on  the  25th  ;  and  next  day,  with  Ford 
and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  men 
in  their  two  commands,  went  on  to  San 
Rafael  to  follow  up  the  Californian  party 
defeated  by  Ford.  Here  an  old  man  and 
two  boys,  Californians  of  good  families, 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  were  immedi- 
ately shot,  —  by  Kit  Carson,  it  is  said. 
Accounts  disagree  as  to  whether  it  was 
by  order  of  Fremont  or  not.  Letters  on 
their  bodies,  and  others  that  were  inter- 
cepted, hurried  Ford  and  Fremont  back 
to  meet  an  attack  on  Sonoma.  There 
they  found  the  letters  a  trick,  intended 
to   give  De   la   Torre   time    to   escape 


across  the  bay, — which  he  accomplished 
before  they  could  get  back  to  San  Ra- 
fael. Captain  William  D.  Phelps  of  the 
bark  Moscow,  which  was  lying  at  Sauce- 
lito,  met  Fremont  on  his  return,  and 
undoubtedly  took  sides  with  him,  but  in 
just  what  way  the  stories  do  not  agree. 
Bancroft  says  that  he  aided  them  to 
cross  to  San  Francisco,  and  spike  the 
guns  at  the  then  deserted  forts,  after 
which  they  returned,  carrying  off  Mr. 
Ridley,  who  was  understood  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  Californians.  Hittell  does 
not  mention  this  incident  at  all.  In  the 
notes  in  my  hands,  Bidwell  says  of  De 
la  Torre's  retreat : 

"  I  can  but  think  De  la  Torre's  force 
greatly  magnified.  Castro  never  had 
force  enough  to  make  a  stand  anywhere. 
[I]  am  unwilling,  therefore,  to  believe 
that  he  or  any  one  else  had  much  of  a 
force  at  San  Pablo  —  there  was  a  rumor 
to  that  effect,  but  I  have  no  knowledge 
that  it  was  so  —  I  doubt  it.  There  was 
a  great  difference  between  fact  and 
rumor  in  those  days." 

By  the  4th  of  July  Fremont  had  re- 
turned to  Sonoma,  and  on  the  4th  or 
5th  a  convention  of  Americans  was 
held  there,  at  which  Ide  was  deposed, 
and  Fremont  took  command  of  the 
bear  forces,  joining  them  with  his  own, 
to  the  undying  grievance  of  Ide. 

These  joint  forces  —  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  —  were  Fremont's 
"California  battalion."  It  left  Sonoma 
at  once  with  the  intent  of  marching  to 
meet  Castro,  but  being  overtaken  by 
the  news  of  Sloat's  arrival,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  United  States  flag  at  Sonoma 
on  the  10th,  went  to  Monterey,  and 
soon  joined  the  regular  American  forces. 
This  ended  the  bear  flag  episode  ;  but 
of  course  legends  may  attach  to  it  that 
really  rose  in  connection  with  the  later 
movements  of  the  battalion. 

M.  W.  Shi  an. 
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I  don't  believe  that  any  one  else,  be- 
fore or  since,  ever  started  to  go  to  Cal- 
ifornia, and  was  carried  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  instead.  It  was  a  strange  voy- 
age,—  a  strange  voyage,  and  no  one  I 
knew  was  ever  able  to  explain  it." 

Thus  quoth  a  tiny  old  lady,  sitting  in 
her  rocking  chair  on  the  vine-grown 
porch  of  her  cozy  home,  a  house  with 
historical  associations,  the  second  door 
north  from  California  on  Dupont  Street. 
She  is  a  sweet-faced  old  lady,  with  her 
gray-brown  hair  neatly  tucked  back  un- 
der a  lace  cap,  and  her  clear  blue  eyes 
look  out  with  a  child's  simplicity  of  spir- 
it, belying  the  faint  tracery  of  wrinkles 
and  the  three  score  and  ten  years  that 
have  brought  them.  Her  story  given  in 
her  own  language  adds  a  curious  chap- 
ter to  the  experiences  of  our  pioneer 
women,  and  the  difficulties  that  beset 
them  in  making  the  long  journey  to  the 
new  land  and  the  new  civilization. 

,  I  was  born  in  New  York,  but  my  fa- 
ttier moved  to  New  Orleans  when  I  was 
a  child,  and  it  is  the  only  home  that  I 
can  remember,  before  I  came  to  Califor- 
nia. About  fifty  years  ago  I  was  mar- 
ried to  Thomas  Loudenslager,  a  New 
Orleans  butcher :  they  called  them  "  gen- 
tleman butchers "  then,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  negro  butchers,  who  had 
most  of  the  retail  trade.  My  husband 
provided  steamers  with  supplies,  and 
was  a  fairly  prosperous  man,  —  but  he 
died,  leaving  me  with  small  means  and 
four  little  children.  I  had  relatives  in 
San  Francisco  and  decided  to  come  here 
and  live,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  could  see  my  way  clear  to  get  here,  for 
I  had  a  great  dread  of  the  Isthmus.  I 
thought  I  'd  go,  if  only  I  didn't  have  to 
go  that  way. 

At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1852,  I  heard 


a  ship  was  to  leave  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans and  come  right  through  to  Cali- 
fornia, and.  I  took  passage  on  her  with 
my  four  children.  I  paid  a  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  for  my  ticket.  My  oldest 
child  was  ten  years  old  and  my  young- 
est three, — quite  a  family  to  bring  such 
a  long  distance. 

The  steamship  we  took  passage  on  was 
the  Fannie,  and  she  was  advertised  to 
start  on  a  four  months'  trip  to  Califor- 
nia, by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
She  was  commanded  by  a  man  named 
Captain  Pennick,  but  her  owner  was  a 
northern  man  named  White,  who  had 
come  down  there  and  fixed  her  up  for 
the  purpose. 

Well,  when  we  got  on  board  we  found 
that  the  vessel  was  overloaded.  I  don't 
know  how  many  tons  she  was,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  for  I  was  no  sailor, 
—  though  I  promise  you  I  got  to  feel 
like  one  before  I  left  her, —  but  she  had 
between  three  and  four  hundred  passen- 
gers on  board,  just  fifty  more  than  the 
law  allowed  her  to  carry. 

We  went  down  to  the  Balize,  at  the  end 
of  the  long  harbor  that  leads  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Gulf,  and  we  lay  there 
three  days.  We  had  some  pretty  big 
people  on  board,  and  a  good  many  smart 
ones.  One  of  them  was  a  Lawyer  Ham- 
ilton, who  died  here  a  few  years  ago.  He 
was  with  his  wife;  he'd  just  run  away 
with  her  from  Charleston  or  somewhere, 
and  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  off 
somewhere,  you  see.  Then  there  was  a 
Mrs.  Lucas  and  her  husband,  Missouri- 
ans.  I  remember  them  very  plainly,  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
say  of  people  being  purse-proud,  and  I 
know  the  other  passengers  used  to  say 
that  they  were  purse-proud.  There  was 
a  Mrs.  Redington,  who  was  coming  out 
here  to  join  her  husband, —  they  lived  at 
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North  Beach,  and  she  died  there  about 
a  year  ago  ;  and  there  was  a  Mrs.  Ward, 
who  was  coming  out  to  join  her  husband 
too,  her  little  boy,  four  years  old  with 
her.  They  both  died  on  the  way,  first 
the  little  boy  and  then  the  poor  young 
mother.  One  of  the  passengers  was  a 
Miss  Carrigan,  and  afterwards  she  mar- 
ried a  man  by  the  name  of  Grace,  who 
was  one  of  the  passengers.  Let  me  see 
who  else  there  was  !  I  don  t  see  what 
ails  me,  that  I  can't  remember  names 
better.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Waterman  and 
her  daughter  Fannie,  and  a  Mrs.  Cham- 
bers, a  lady  who  got  sick  and  died  soon 
after  she  got  here.  I  don't  seem  to  re- 
member any  more,  but  there  were  any 
number  of  professional  men,  lawyers 
and  doctors,  and  such,  and  when  they 
found  we  were  going  to  sea  in  such  a 
shape,  they  made  a  great  fuss.  We  laid 
three  days  at  the  Balize,  as  I  said,  'most 
eat  up  by  mosquitoes,  and  all  the  while 
they  kept  telegraphing  back  that  there 
were  fifty  more  people  on  board  than 
could  be  accommodated  ;  for  the  men 
were  sleeping  round  everywhere,  on  ta- 
bles and  on  the  floor,  you  see.  But  all 
the  answer  they  could  get  was  :  "  Pro- 
ceed to  sea  !  "  "  Proceed  to  sea !  "  How 
in  the  world  the  captain  ever  managed 
to  clear  the  customhouse  with  his  un- 
lawful load  in  the  first  place,  was  always 
a  mystery  to  every  one  else  on  board ;  but 
he  had,  and  as  the  passengers  could  n't 
get  the  authorities  to  interfere  and  pre- 
vent her  sailing,  there  was  nothing  left 
but  to  follow  orders,—  and  so  put  out  to 
sea. 

Lawyer  Hamilton's  young  wife  was 
sick  by  this  time,  and  he  was  greatly 
worried  about  her,  and  about  the  ship, 
and  about  the  queer  look  of  everything. 
He  had  a  mean  kind  of  a  stateroom, 
and  he  tried  to  get  the  captain  to  change 
with  him  so  that  his  wife  could  be  more 
comfortable,  and  offered  him  a  hundred 
dollars  just  to  make  the  change.  The 
captain  only  laughed  in  his  face  : 

"Not  for  five  hundred!"  said  he. 


"  Then  what  am  I  going  to  do  ? "  asked 
Hamilton.  "  Here  's  my  wife  sick  in  this 
wretched  hole,  in  an  overcrowds  1  ship. 
What  in  God's  name  am  I  going  to  do  ?  " 

"You  shouldn't  have  come,"  said  the 
captain,  and  that  was  all  the  satisfaction 
Hamilton  or  any  one  else  could  get  out 
of  him. 

Then  Hamilton,  who  was  a  very  sharp 
man,  tried  another  tack.  He  found  that 
the  captain  meant  to  put  into  port  at  the 
Island  of  St.  Thomas,  to  take  on  fuel 
and  water. 

"  Captain,  what  is  your  idea  about  put- 
ting into  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  want  to  take  on  coal  and  water," 
said  the  captain. 

This  was  just  as  we  were  getting  out 
of  the  gulf. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  Savannah, 
captain  ?  "  said  Hamilton. 

"  Well,  no,  I  never  have,''  said  the 
captain. 

"  What  ?  A  captain  of  your  age  and 
experience,  never  been  in  the  harbor  of 
Savannah,  the  prettiest  harbor  in  the 
world  !  I  am  surprised,"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  pretending  to  be  greatly 
astonished.  "  Why  don 't  you  go  there 
for  wood  and  water,  instead  of  St.  Thom- 
as ?  You  could  get  your  fuel  there  just 
as  well,  and  see  the  prettiest  place  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life." 

Well,  the  end  of  it  was  that  Hamilton 
persuaded  the  captain  to  put  into  Sa- 
vannah. He  had  good  reasons  for  doing 
this,  for  he  himself  was  a  Georgian,  and 
he  knew  the  harbor  laws  at  Savannah 
were  very  strict.  He  wanted  to  catch 
the  captain,  you  see. 

So  we  no  sooner  got  into  port  than 
five  families  left  the  ship  and  went  to  a 
hotel,  and  they  stirred  up  the  whole  city 
about  the  ship,  and  the  condition  of  mat- 
ters on  it.  They  charged  that  she  was 
nothing  but  an  old  tub,  and  was  n't  sea- 
worthy, and  should  n't  be  allowed  to  go 
to  sea,  and  that  she  had  more  passengers 
than  the  law  allowed,  and  I  don't  know 
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what  all.  This  was  on  Sunday  that  we 
got  there,  and  they  got  off,  and  early 
Monday  morning  the  officers  came  down 
there,  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it 
was  that  we  were  tied  up  there  two 
months. 

Some  of  the  passengers  went  on  to 
New  York,  and  had  the  owner  of  the 
ship  arrested  and  put  in  prison.  There 
was  some  sort  of  a  trial,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  put  the  extra  passengers  on 
another  boat :  to  provide  passage  for 
them,  seeing  they'd  paid,  you  under- 
stand ;  and  so  he  chartered  the  clipper 
ship  Dakotah, —  I  think  that  was  her 
name, — and  fifty  of  our  passengers  left 
and  went  on  her. 

But  there  we  were,  tied  up  to  the 
wharf,  with  no  prospect  of  moving. 
Some  of  us  had  n't  much  of  any  money 
left  after  paying  our  passage,  and  some 
of  those  that  had  left  had  seized  the 
cargo  and  sold  it  to  repay  themselves. 
So  we  had  no  cargo  and  no  provisions, 
and  we  were  as  far  as  ever  from  the  place 
we  'd  started  to  go  to. 

Three  petitions,  signed  by  the  passen- 
gers on  the  ship,  were  sent  on  to  Wash- 
ington, asking  the  government  to  re- 
prieve the  ship  for  the  good  of  the  pas- 
sengers that  stayed  on  her,  and  at  last 
word  came  that  we  might  refit  her  or  do 
anything  we  liked  with  her.  In  fact, 
they  gave  the  vessel  over  to  us,  to  do 
exactly  as  we  pleased.  I  tell  you  the 
passengers  were  glad  when  they  heard 
this,  and  we  went  to  work  and  between 
us  we  raised  enough  to  get  what  was 
needed,  and  to  make  a  pretty  good  start 
again. 

The  understanding  was. that  we  were 
to  go  straight  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  from 
there  round  through  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, but  do  you  think  we  went  there  ? 
Where  do  you  suppose  Captain  Pennick 
took  us  next  ?  Right  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  if  you'll  believe  me!  "What 
for  ? "  The  mercy  knows.  I  never  did, 
and  none  of  the  other  passengers  were 
any  wiser. 


He  put  into  Monrovia,  on  the  coast  of 
Liberia,  and  he  had  a  dreadful  time  get- 
ting there.  He'd  never  have  been  there 
before,  you  see,  and  did  n't  know  the 
first  thing  about  it.  A  fine  job  he  made 
of  it.  He  had  to  burn  up  all  the  benches 
and  tables  and  things  that  could  be 
burned,  to  keep  up  steam  when  he  passed 
Cape  Frio,  and  then  he  got  a  mile  away 
from  the  place  he  was  making  for,  and 
he  could  n't  get  across  the  bar,  and  the 
natives  came  out  in  boats  and  took  us 
ashore.  There  was  no  wharf,  and  we 
had  to  land  in  the  surf.  Such  a  time  as 
we  had  !  When  the  boat  ran  in,  the 
niggers  would  grab  it,  but  it  usually  had 
to  be  run  in  the  second  time  before  they 
could  get  a  good  hold  on  it.  Then  every- 
one had  to  jump  up  and  grab  a  nigger.  I 
tell  you  the  children  jumped  like  mon. 
keys,  but  some  of  the  older  people  had  a 
great  time  getting  ashore. 

Monrovia  was  a  little  bit  of  a  place  at 
that  time.  Perhaps  you  know  it  was 
colonized  by  slaves  who  had  been  freed 
by  their  masters  and  sent  there.  One 
lot  of  a  hundred  had  been  freed  by  a 
New  Orleans  man,  and  there  were  some 
I  knew.  They  had  very  comfortable 
cabins,  and  the  natives  of  the  country 
were  slaves  to  them.  A  darkey  by  the 
name  of  Ellis  was  the  governor,  and  he 
had  a  very  nice  old  negress  for  his  wife, 
and  they  had  schools,  and  a  church,  and 
a  courthouse. 

They  kept  us  in  their  cabins,  and  we 
had  an  abundance  of  fruit  and  were 
very  comfortable,  but  that  hardly  satis" 
fied  us,  for  it  was  n't  California.  Besides, 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  sickness  among 
us.  The  ship's  doctor  had  been  left  at 
Savannah.  He  had  given  some  public 
lectures  there,  to  replenish  the  apothe- 
cary stores  of  the  ship  out  of  the  money 
that  he  took  in,  and  then  when  he  gave 
out  some  of  the  medicines  to  poor  people 
he  treated  free  of  charge  when  we  were 
there,  they  would  n't  let  him  come  back 
on  the  ship, — the  officers  would  n't,  and 
so  we  left  him  there.    There  were  some 
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doctors  among  the   passengers,  but   it 
wasn't  the  same  thing  as  having  a  regu- 

lar  doctor  aboard. 

Three  weeks  they  kept  us  there,  tak- 
ing on  wood  and  water,  and  when  they 
had  taken  as  long  as  they  could  to  do 
it,  and  the  captain  did  n't  show  a  sign 
of  moving,  tour  or  five  large  Ken  tuck- 
ians  that  we  had  on  board  went  to  the 
captain  and  asked  him  what  he  meant 
to  do. 

The  captain  told  them  he  did  n't  know 
what  to  do,  for  he   had  n't  any  provis- 
ions, and  he  could  n't  start  for  California 
with  a  shipload  of  passengers  without 
anything  to  feed  them  with  on  the  way. 
Then  the  Kentuckians  told  him  that 
if  he  did  n't  take  that  ship  out  of  harbor 
within    twenty-four  hours    they  would 
hang  him  from  the  highest  mast  on  his 
ship. 
And  they  meant  it. 
Well,  that  was  a  pretty  short  time  to 
provision  a  ship,  but  there  were   good 
reasons   for  hurrying,  or  at   least    the 
captain   thought  so.     He  got  what  he 
could  in  that  country,  and  this  is  what 
he  secured,  and    what  we   lived  on  for 
a  while  :  Three  barrels  of  sour  molasses, 
two  barrels  of  jerked  beef,  cut  in  long 
strips,  and  cured  the  way  they  cure  it 
there,  you  know  ;  and  a  cargo  of  rice.   It 
all  came  to  exactly  twenty-four  hundred 
dollars,  and. the  captain  and  supercargo 
gave  a  bond  on  the  ship  for  it,  to  be 
paid  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  we  were  con 
signed  when  we  left  Savannah,  you  re- 
member. 

Now  comes  another  queer  part  of  the 
story.  When  we  got  to  Rio  they  hunt- 
ed the  place  over  for  the  house  we  were 
consigned  to,  and  do  you  believe,  it 
could  never  be  found.  Did  you  ever 
hear  tell  of  the  like  of  that  ?  No  one 
knew  anything  about  the  vessel,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  receive  her. 

There  was  no  other  vessel  there  for 
California  ;  so  we  went  to  the  American 
consul,  a  man  named  Kent,  and  told  him 
that  the  vessel  belonged  to  us,  that  the 


government  at  Washington  had  said  we 
could  do  anything  with  it  that  we  liked, 
sell  it,  or  anything  else,  but  he  would  n't 
listen  to  us.  I  reckon  he  thought  we 
were  pirates. 

Anyhow,  they  wouldn't  let  us  goon, 
but  kept  us  there  two  months, while  they 
wrote  on  to  New  York  to  that  man 
White.  The  last  I  heard,  they  never 
got  an  answer. 

While  we  were  waiting  there,  what 
should  come  into  port  but  the  clipper 
ship  Dakotah,  the  one  that  had  taken 
our  extra  passengers  at  Savannah.  She 
had  her  masts  carried  away  in  rounding 
the  Horn,  and  had  to  put  back  to  Rio 
for  repairs,  sailing  under  light  canvas, 
the  wind  being  the  right  way.  So  we 
met  those  passengers  again.  It  took  the 
Dakotah  two  months  to  get  fitted  out 
again. 

She  could  only  take  fifty  passengers 
more,  but  I  paid  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  got  passage  on  her  for  my- 
self and  my  four  children.  Just  as  we 
were  going  out  of  port  we  met  a  Dutch 
and  a  French  vessel  coming  in.  These 
vessels  took  the  rest  of  our  passengers. 
Now  here  again  comes  something  rather 
notable.  We  stayed  one  week  in  Valpa- 
raiso :  they  stayed  one  week  in  Rio,  but 
did  n't  touch  at  Valparaiso.  We  all  came 
into  port  in  San  Francisco  the  same  day. 
Think  o'  that:  the  three  vessels  all  came 
in  here  in  the  one  day. 

It  was  the  last  of  March,  1853,  that 
we  got  here,  and  we  had  been  eleven 
months  on  the  way. 

Well,  I  see  the  captain  again,  a  year 
or  so  later.  In  fact,  he  boarded  with 
me.  I  asked  him  what  made  him  cut  up 
so  with  that  ship  and  her  passengers. 
He  told  me  he  'd  got  SO  badly  in  debt 
to  her  owners  that  he  was  n't  his  own 
master,  and  he  did  n't  dare  do  anything 
else  but  their  bidding. 

When  I  tried  to  make  him  tell  what 
they  meant  he  should  do  with  us,  he 
shut  up  like  a  clam,  and  that  was  all  I 
could  ever  get  out  of  him. 
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We  were  satisfied,  however,  that  he 
never  intended  to  carry  us  to  our  desti- 
nation. He  "meant  to  dump  us  some- 
where :  probably  he  thought  he  'd  dump 
us  in  St.  Thomas  when  he  started  out. 
Then  he  thought  he  'd  leave  us  in  Af- 
rica. But  we  got  here,  after  all,  and 
here  I  've  lived,  right  along,  for  thirty- 
seven  years. 

Mrs.  Louden slager  may  lay  fair  claim 
to  being  the  pioneer  woman  merchant 
of  San  Francisco.  She  reached  here, 
"  completely  broke,"  to  use  her  own 
words,  and  half  a  dollar  in  debt ;  but  her 
relatives  provided  for  her  immediate 
needs,  and  the  plucky  young  mother — 
she  was  young  then,  and  possessed  of 
youthful  courage — at  once  began  to  look 
around  and  see  what  she  could  do  to 
support  her  children.  Like  almost  every 
one  in  that  day  she  was  possessed  with 
an  eagerness  to  get  to  the  mines,  al- 
though in  her  case  her  desire  was  to  es- 


tablish a  boarding  house  or  an  eating 
house,  and  so  to  win  her  share  of  the 
golden  tribute  the  river  beds  were  yield- 
ing to  the  new  civilization.  Her  friends 
argued  with  her  that  one  so  slight  and 
small  was  ill  adapted  to  the  hardships 
of  up-country  life,  but  she  insisted  ;  and 
finally  a  friend,  one  Major  Jenkins, 
agreed  to  see  what  opportunities  there 
were  for  her  at  a  camp  where  his  own 
interests  lay.  He  went  up  the  river, 
and  a  considerable  time  passed  without 
hearing  from  him.  At  last  the  horrible 
news  came  that  he  had  been  literally  cut 
in  two  by  an  infuriated  employee,  who 
had  been  discharged  for  theft. 

This  tragedy  effectually  discouraged 
her,  and  by  the  advice  of  her  friends 
she  established  a  ladies'  and  children's 
shoe  house  near  the  corner  of  Vallejo 
and  Dupont  streets.  When  this  venture 
proved  a  failure,  she  took  charge  of  a 
boarding  house,  and  her  useful  life  has 
been  spent-  in  this  humble  calling. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 


SCIENTIFIC  REPORTS  ON  SPIRITUALISTIC  AND  KINDRED 

PHENOMENA.1 


Modern  science,  spreading  gradually 
over  the  field  of  what  had  belonged  to 
supernaturalism,  leaves  still  a  penumbra 
fringing  its  edges,  in  which  a  sense  of 
the  abnormal  and  mysterious,,  at  least, 

1  Proceedings  of  the  English  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search. 

Phantasms  of  the  Living.  By  Edward  Gurney,  F 
W.  H.  Meyers,  and  Frank  Podmore,  Members  of  the 
English  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.  Numbers  I-1V.  Boston  :  Damrell  &  Up- 
ham.  For  sale  by  R.  Hodgson,  Secretary  of  the  Soci- 
ety, Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

American  Journal  of  Psychology.    Nov.,  1887. 
Report  of  the  Seybert  Commission.    G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons:  New  York.     1887. 


affects  most  of  us,  and  which  shades 
easily  into  the  absolutely  supernatural. 
From  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  of  hys- 
teria and  alienism,  conceded  now  to 
the  domain  of  the  purely  natural,  the 
various  puzzling  phases  of  hypnotism 
and  unconscious  cerebration  span  the 
gulf  to  the  asserted  phenomena  of 
thought-transference,  telepathy,  present- 
iments, and  phantasms,  and  finally  toj 
those  of  Spiritualism.  The  line  that  di- 
vides that  which  (however  ill  understood) 
is  admitted  subject  matter  of  science, 
and  that  which  still  belongs  rather  to 
the   category    of    superstition,   is    the 
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established  and  acknowledged  reality  of 
the  phenomena,  as  stated.  The  phe- 
nomena of  hypnotism,  for  example,  are 
by  no  means  clearly  understood  or  ac- 
counted for  by  scientific  men  ;  but  there 
is  no  real  question  that  these  do  occur, 
and  in  the  main  as  described,  however 
much  of  the  old  "  Mesmerism  "  was  fraud 
or  superstition.  As  to  the  reality  of  the 
occurrences  attributed  to  telepathy,how- 
ever,  a  very  serious  controversy  exists 
among  men  of  science,  with  the  weight 
of  opinion  against  the  existence  of  any 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  famil- 
iar laws  ;  while  for  those  of  Spiritualism, 
there  is  scarcely  any  scientific  endorse- 
ment. 

A  contributor  in  our  July  number  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  the  res- 
idue of  fact  that  the  French  physicians 
have  found  in  the  claims  of  "Mesmerism" 
in  the  actually  occurring  hysterical  con- 
dition known  as  the  hypnotic.  It  should 
be  added,  that  all  investigators  do  not 
find  as  much.  The  committee  of  the 
American  Society  for  P-yschical  Research 
reported  that*  they  had  demonstrated 
the  entirely  subjective  nature  of  the  ef- 
fect produced  on  the  patient;  that  no 
one  could  properly  be  said  to  hypnotize 
another,  as  the  effect  is  produced  by  the 
belief  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  that  a 
power  is  to  be  exerted,  not  by  any  real 
power  in  the  so-called  hypnotizer.  This 
conclusion,  of  course,  takes  from  the 
phenomenon  of  hypnotism  the  element 
that  gave  it  a  supersensuous  character, 
and  therewith  its  value  to  people  whose 
chief  interest  in  it  was  in  its  seeming 
testimony  to  the  possibility  of  super- 
sensuous  influence.  In  the  very  act  of 
admitting  that  such  a  condition  exists, 
science  has  made  the  concession  of  no 
avail  to  the  supernaturalist ;  and  there- 
fore his  contention  falls  back  to  the 
question  of  "thought-transference"  in 
some  one  or  other  of  supersensuous 
ways. 

Within  the  last  decade  all  these  re- 
gions of  questionable  phenomena  have 


been  made  the  subject  of  several  serious 
scientific  inquiries.  The  earliest  formal 
effort  at  this  was  the  organization  of  the 
English  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
in  1882.  This  society  grew  out  of  a 
paper  read  by  Professor  Barrett  before 
the  British  Association,  and  this  paper 
in  turn  out  of  some  writings  by  Doctor 
Beard  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Outerbridee 
of  Philadelphia,  (we  take  the  facts  from 
a  review  by  Doctor  Stanley  Hall,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology).  The 
American  writers  had  attributed  the  re- 
sults in  a  popular  parlor  amusement 
called  the  "willing  game"  to  muscle 
reading,  and  Professor  Bennett  contend- 
ed for  the  soundness  of  the  general  be- 
lief that  one  person's  volition  could  be 
transferred  to  another  without  known 
means  of  communication  ;  "  supersen- 
suous perception "  is  his  phrase.  The 
object  of  the  English  society  was  to  in- 
vestigate this  supersensuous  perception 
in  all  its  phases,  and  the  investigation 
was  also  to  be  extended  to  Spiritualism 
and  ghost  lore.  The  bias  of  the. society 
was  visibly  in  favor  of  the  supersensuous 
explanations.  Doctor  Hall  regrets  that 
there  were  no  trained  psychologists  or 
alienists  in  it  ;  but  there  were  men  of 
fair  scientific  rank  in  other  directions, 
together  with  several  of  more  literary 
than  scientific  bent. 

In  1884  the  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  was  founded,  in  im- 
itation of  the  English.  Its  nucleus  was 
in  Harvard  University,  and  it  seems  to 
have  contained  a  larger  number  of 
trained  investigators,  and  to  have  start- 
ed with  no  distinguishable  bias  as  a 
whole,  the  members  being  pretty  equal- 
ly divided,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  re- 
ports. 

In  the  same  year  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  investigate  "modern  Spiritual- 
ism," began  its  work.  This  commission 
was  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  a  bequest  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  Henry  Seybert,  himself  a  firm 
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Spiritualist.  It  contained  several  pro- 
fessors of  the  University,  several  phy- 
sicians of  high  ran  k,  and  other  men  of 
standing.  Its  report  was  published  in 
1887.  The  American  and  English  so- 
cieties for  Psychical  Research  had  mean- 
while been  publishing  their  reports  ; 
and  in  1886  several  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish society  had  published  some  of  their 
results  in  a  more  popular  form,  under 
the  title,  "Phantasms  of  the  Living." 
With  these  several  reports  should  also 
be  read  the  review  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  (November,  1887,— 
the  first  issue),  which  we  have  already 
quoted. 

As  regards  the  Spiritualistic,  or  medi- 
umistic,  group  of  phenomena,  these  in- 
vestigations have  borne  little  fruit.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  comparing 
the  different  reports  is  the  complaint  of 
the  expensiveness  of  these  inquiries.  In 
other  lines  of  research,  people  are  glad 
to  aid  inquiry,  but  in  this  the  medium 
must  be  paid  the  full  commercial  price 
for  every  sitting,  and  sometimes  much 
more.  The  only  spirit  photographer 
who  would  face  the  Seybert  Commis- 
sion asked  $300  for  three  seances,  his 
regular  price  being  $6 ;  another  medium 
asked  $  500  for  a  single  successful  seance. 
The  committee  of  the  American  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  expected  finan- 
cial help  from  the  many  people  who 
had  expressed  the  most  earnest  desire 
that  scientific  men  would  investigate 
for  themselves  themediumistic  phenom- 
ena, but  were  disappointed  in  getting  it. 
In  addition  to  the  charges  of  mediums, 
the  cost  of  good  stenographic  reports  is 
heavy,  but    these   are  very   necessary. 

Again,  the  investigator  is  not  allowed 
to  arrange  test  conditions,  which  at  once 
baffles  inquiry.  For  instance,  the  first 
serious  step  in  such  an  investigation 
must  of  course  be  to  inquire  whether 
the  phenomena  displayed  can  be  due  to 
any  forces  already  known,  before  a  new 
source  can  legitimately  be  assumed  for 
them  ;  and  the  fraud  hypothesis  comes 


first  in  order  to  be  tested.  But  if  the 
inquirer  believes  that  a  manifestation  is 
produced  by  the  medium's  concealed 
hand,  and  asks  to  tje  allowed  to  sit  where 
he  can  see  it,  he  is  told  this  will  break 
the  conditions.  Considering  that  the 
spirit-rapping  medium  whom  the  Sey- 
bert Commission  employed  appeared' 
before  a  great  audience  in  New  York 
last  October,  and  denounced  Spiritual- 
ism as  humbuggery,  showing  how  she" 
herself  produced  her  raps  in  the  joint  of 
her  big  toe,  and  that  seven  mediums, 
nearly  every  one  of  whom  had  been  es- 
pecially recommended  to  the  Psychical 
Research  committee,  were  exposed  in 
Boston  within  two  or  three  years,  it  is 
evident  that  a  method  of  inquiry  thai 
forbids  testing  the  fraud  hypothesis  is: 
futile.  The  Psychical  Research  com- 
mittee, in  its  last  report,  intimates  that 
it  has  accomplished  little,  but  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  continue,  if  money  can 
be  had.  The  Seybert  Commission  made 
a  very  full  report,  which  we  must  notice 
at  more  length.  It  was  published  in' 
book  form,  and  issued  by  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  Commission  —  in  spite  of  a  pre- 
liminary pledge  to  be  without  prejudice 
— probably  did  have,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  the  physicians,  some  bias  against 
Spiritualism  ;  but  the  acting  chairman, 
the  well-known  Shaksperian  scholar, 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  had  an  avowed 
bias  in  favor  of  it,  and  they  acted  under 
the  counsel  of  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Seyl 
bert,  a  devoted  Spiritualist.  They  inves- 
tigated slate-writing,  spirit-rapping,  mys- 
terious playing  of  instruments,  flower 
seances,  and  materializations ;  spirit-pho- 
tography they  were  practically  prohibit- 
ed from  investigating  by  the  price,  as 
well  as  by  the  conditions  imposed.  They 
had  full  stenographic  reports  of  the 
seances,  in  addition  to  which  each  mem- 
ber wrote  out  his  own  notes  as  soon  as 
the  seance  was  over,  and  then  they  com- 
pared and  corrected  these.  The  pub- 
lished report  gives  all  in  full. 
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In  all  these  lines,  the  Commission  re- 
ported unanimously  that  they  had  seen 
nothing  which  might  not  have  been  ac- 
complished by  fraud,  and  in  most  cases 
had  detected  the  legerdemain.  Their 
fullest  investigation  was  in  slate-writing, 
and  was  of  especial  interest,  as  part  of 
it  was  conducted  with  Slade,  the  medium 
who  had  received  such  a  favorable  en- 
dorsement from  Professor  Zoellner  in 
Germany.  Professor  Fullerton,  one  of 
the  Commission,  being  in  Germany 
shortly  after,  made  a  close  inquiry  into 
the  conditions  under  which  Professor 
Zoellner's  endorsement  was  obtained, 
and  learned  that  in  the  opinion  of  his 
colleagues  he  was  at  the  time  suffering 
from  incipient  insanity,  and  that  he  was 
in  search  of  evidence  of  fourth-dimen- 
sional space.  Professor  Fullerton  sought 
out  the  three  other  scientific  men  whom 
he  quoted  as  endorsing  his  belief  in 
Slade's  manifestations,  and  found  that 
two  of  them  suffered  from  defective  vis- 
ion, and  did  not  regard  themselves  com- 
petent witnesses  ;  the  third,  a  very  aged 
man,  was  satisfied  with  the  manifesta- 
tions. All  four  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  jugglery,  and  neither  was  a  psycholo- 
gist. 

The  Commission  was  perfectly  agreed 
that  Slade's  method  was  sometimes  hasty 
scrawling  under  the  table,  and  some- 
times the  substitution  of  prepared  slates. 
"Every  step  in  the  process  we  have  dis- 
tinctly.seen,"  says  the  report  ;  and  some 
of  its  members  reproduced  the  effects 
at  home.  Afterward  a  professional  jug- 
gler puzzled  them  completely. 

In  broad  daylight,  a  slate  perfectly  clean  on  both 
sides  was  with  a  small  fragment  of  slate  pencil  held 
under  a  leaf  of  a  small  ordinary  table,  around  which 
we  were  seated  ;  the  fingers  of  the  juggler's  right 
hand  pressed  the  slate  tight  against  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf,  while  the  thumb  completed  the  pressure, 
and  remained  in  full  view  while  clasping  the  leaf  of 
the  table.  Our  eyes  never  for  a  fraction  of  a  second 
lost  sight  of  that  thumb ;  it  never  moved  ;  and  yet 
in  a  few  minutes  the  slate  was  produced,  covered  on 
both  sides  with  writing.  Messages  were  there,  and 
still  are  there,  for  we  preserved  the  slate,  written  in 
French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Gujera- 


ti,  and  ending  with,  "  Ich  bin  ein  Geist,  und  liebe 
mein  Lagerbier."  We  were  utterly  baffled.  For  one 
of  our  number  the  juggler  subsequently  repeated  the 
trick,  and  revealed  its  every  detail. 

The  public  seances  attended  were 
evidently  repugnant  in  tone  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  one  closes  his  notes  of  the 
evening  with  the  exclamation,  "  Quelle 
aetisel"  Another  says:  "Sometimes 
accompanied  by  buffoonery,  I  never  saw 
in  them  any  thing  solemn  or  impressive, 
and  never  did  they  give  the  slightest 
positive  information  of  interest.  .  ,  . 
As  examples  of  communications  are  the 
following:  .  .  .  'Hello  folks';  «  Oh,  I 
am  a  big  slugger';  '  How  is  your  nose, 
Doc' "  Several  pages  elsewhere  are 
filled  with  transcriptions  of  messages 
received. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  whole 
Commission,  several  are  given  of  indi- 
vidual investigations  by  the  members. 
One  member,  Dr.  Knerr,  began  attend- 
ing seances  on  account  of  hearing  that 
messages  had  been  received  from  a  very 
near  friend,  lately  dead.  He  became 
suspicious,  however,  on  account  of  the 
illiteracy  and  meaninglessness  of  many 
of  the  messages,  and  the  failure  to  ob- 
tain any  when  the  slate  was  watched  ; 
and  finally  took  with  him  a  mirror,  and 
held  it  on  his  knee  at  an  angle  to  reflect 
the  hidden  slate.  The  result  he  describes 
as  follows  (we  condense  slightly): 

Mrs.  Patterson  first  wrote  a  letter  sheet  full  of  com- 
munications, and  handed  them  to  me.  I  took  the 
sheet  with  one  hand,  and  while  ostensibly  scanning 
the  page,  with  the  other  hand  I  adjusted  my  little 
mirror,  on  which  my  eyes  were  fixed  ;  when  lo,  in 
the  mirror  I  beheld  a  hand  stealthily  insert  its  fingers 
between  the  leaves  of  the  slate,  take  out  the  little  slip 
[containing  the  Doctor's  question  what  to  do  for  a 
certain  patient],  unfold  and  again  fold  it,  grasp  the 
little  pencil,  and  with  rapid  but  noiseless  motion  (had 
there  been  the  least  noise  from  the  pencil  it  would 
have  been  drowned  by  the  fit  of  coughing  which  at 
that  instant  seized  the  medium),  write  across  the 
slate  ;  then  the  leaves  of  the  slate  were  closed,  the  little 
pencil  laid  on  top,  and  over  all  two  hands  were  fold- 
ed as  if  in  benediction.  The  woman  opposite  me  sat 
with  uplifted  eyes,  a  calm  expression  of  innocence  on 
her  face.  After  holding  the  slates  so  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  calling  to  the  spirit  friends  to  "come 
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and  phase  write,"  she  produced  them,  saying,  "  It 
has  come  ! " 

I  did  all  I  could  to  master  my  indignation,  which 
at  that  moment  was  extreme,  and  quietly  opening 
the  slates,  I  read  the  message,  pretending  to  have 
come  from  high  authority.  "The  channels  are  ob- 
structed, give  Arsenic,  Bryonia,  and  Pulsatilla,  in 
succeeding  doses,  an  hour  apart  "  !  [This  experiment 
was  three  times  repeated.]  I  told  the  medium  I  was 
satisfied,  smothered  my  indignant  anger,  and  left  the 
house  as  quickly  as  I  could.  For  the  larger  part  of 
a  year  I  had  investigated  in  good  faith  this  depart- 
ment of  Spiritualism,  which,  in  this  medium's  case, 
had  turned  out  a  downright  fraud. 

Soon  after,  however,  Doctor  Knerr 
met  an  unprofessional  medium,  "a  young 
gentleman  of  reputed  honor  and  veraci- 
ty, to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  a  friend 
who  had  known  him  from  childhood, 
and  vouched  for  his  honesty."  The 
seances  "  were  confined  strictly  to  the 
family  circle  and  to  a  few  privileged 
friends.  There  was  therefore  no  temp- 
tation to  deceive  for  gain."  This  young 
gentleman  would  sit  with  tied  hands  be- 
fore a  curtain,  behind  which  instruments 
would  be  played  by  invisible  hands.  "  I 
was  impressed,"  says  Doctor  Knerr, 
"  and  might  have  ended  in  complete  con- 
version by  manifestations  from  so  trust- 
worthy a  source  and  vouched  for  in  such 
perfect  sincerity,had  it  not  in  an  unlucky 
moment  occurred  to  me  to  apply  a  little 
harmless  test."  He  put  a  little  printer's 
ink  on  one  of  the  drumsticks,  and  when 
the  lights  were  turned  on,  the  medium 
was  found  still  in  his  chair,  and  tied,  but 
his  hands  were  smeared  with  printer's 
ink. 

The  acting  chairman,  however,  who 
began  with  a  predisposition  toward  Spir- 
itualism, Mr.  Furness,  appears  to  have 
been  brought  by  his  experiences  not  in- 
to a  state  of  indignation,  but  into  one  of 
considerable  hilarity.  He  took  much 
delight  in  a  "  sealed  letter  "  inquiry,  in 
which  several  spirits,  through  as  many 
mediums,  claimed  original  ownership  of 
a  skull  in  his  possession  ;  and  appreciat- 
ing the  literary  value  of  the  situation, 
he  spent  some  time  and  money  in  in- 
volving these  spirits,  as  reported  by  their 


mediums,  in  grotesque  relations  with 
each  other.  He  also  attended  material- 
izing seances,  where  he  found  great  sat- 
isfaction in  summoning  the  spirit  of 
Shakspere,  in  order  to  ask  what  the  mis- 
print Vllorxa  in  Timon  of  Athens  stood 
for,  —  an  inquiry  that  generally  sent 
Shakspere  hastily  back  into  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Furness's  sprightly  reports  are 
the  only  literary  part  of  the  book,  and 
they  are  good  literature,  altogether 
entertaining.  They  are  probably  the 
element  in  it,  however,  that  most 
profoundly  exasperated  the  Spiritualists, 
who  regard  the  whole  Seybert  inquiry  j 
as  a  monumental  instance  of  intolerance 
and  persecution.  What  with  this  hos- 
tility on  their  part,  and  the  Commission's 
own  belief  in  the  futility  of  the  thing 
for  any  serious  scientific  purposes,  the 
investigation  seems  to  have  been  carried 
no  further. 

The  tone  of  the  report  has  been  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  apt  to. 
anger  instead  of  persuading  Spiritualists. 
But  it  was  not  written  to  persuade  Spir- 
itualists,— a  thing  that  has  never  proved 
so  practicable,  by  however  gentle  speech, 
—  but  simply  to  put  on  record  the  ob- 
servations of  the  members ;  and  some 
honest  indignation  or  honest  amusement 
does  not  strike  us  as  being  less  scientific 
in  spirit  than  cautious  neutralities, — the 
more  as  one  can  hardly  escape  the  feel- 
ing that  some  of  these  neutralities  are 
intended  rather  to  avoid  expressing  a 
real  belief,  than  to  express  a  real  suspen- 
sion of  belief.  Here  is  the  way  in  which 
another  scientific  man,  this  time  a  psy- 
chologist by  specialty,  thinks  it  proper 
to  speak : 

Spiritualism,  in  its  more  vulgar  form,  is  the  sew- 
erage of  all  the  superstitions  of  the  past.  Wherever 
there  has  been  civilization  and  culture,  it  is  because 
its  dark  clouds  have  lifted  for  a  space.  It  is  the 
common  enemy  of  science  and  true  religion.  It  has 
led  astray  many  able  men.  The  beginning  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  has  always  been  doubt  of  its 
claims.  The  majority  of  men,  living  and  dead,  are 
its  adherents.  It  is  against  its  claims  that  scepticism 
has  its  leading  justification.     To  clear  up  its  dismal 
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jungles,    and    drain  its    unwholesome    marshes,     is 
probably  the  work  of  centuries. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  societies 
for  Psychical  Research  may  think  it  a 
lack  of  the  open-mindedness'of  science 
so  to  speak ;  to  others,  in  and  out  of 
the  societies,  it  may  seem  the  loyalty  of 
science  to  its  own  fundamental  princi- 
ples. If  science  may  waive  the  premises 
of  science,  the  methods  of  science,  and 
the  previous  structure  of  science,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  the  result- 
ant is  science  at  all,  or  only  the  famil- 
iar old  intellectual  condition  of  pre- 
scientific  days.  Yet  just  this,  if  the 
reports  are  to  be  trusted,  is  what  the 
mediums  ask  scientific  men  to  do,  in 
the  name  of  scientific  candor. 

The  comment  of  Doctor  Stanley  Hall, 
just  quoted,  follows  immediately  upon  his 
statement  of  his  general  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  tales  in  evidence  of  tele- 
pathy collected  by  the  English  Society 
for  Psychical  Research. 

We  believe  the  final  verdict  of  science  respecting 
them  will  be  that  they  illustrate  the  great  mythopo- 
etic tendency  by  which  fancy  unconsciously  grows 
into  similitude  with  fact.  .  .  .  When  we  reflect 
how  few  are  the  well  established  facts  that  are  exact 
and  certain,  and  on  the  labor  by  which  they  were 
demonstrated,  or  on  how  rare  are  well  ordered  co- 
hesions of  thought,  .  .  .  and  remember  that 
modern  science  is  already  the  greatest  achievement 
■of  the  human  race,  to  bring  one  solid  contribution 
to  which  individuals  are  more  and  more  content  to 
spend  a  life  of  labor,  we  are  reminded  of  Kant's  well 
known  simile  of  an  island  surrounded  by  an  unknown 
and  very  tempting,  but  foggy,  stormy  sea.  In  this 
sense,  telepathy  is  of  the  sea,  and  not  of  the  land. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  much  less  removed  from  modern 
Spiritualism  than  from  true  science,  so  far  as  all  tele- 
pathic theories  go.  • 

Then  follows  the  characterization  of 
Spiritualism  quoted  just  above.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  an  appreciable 
number  of  scientific  and  semi-scientific 
men  are  much  disposed  to  the  various 
forms  of  the  telepathic  theory.  It  occu- 
pies for  the  present  a  distinctly  higher 
ground  than  the  mediumistic  faith,  — 
though,  as  Dr.  Hall  says,  nearer  to  this 
than  to  accepted  science. 

Vol.  xvi. — 21. 


There  are  two  principal  forms  in 
which  this  class  of  phenomena  —  those 
involving  the  existence  of  some  super- 
sensuous  communication  —  are  believed 
to  exist.  One  class  is  that  of  phantasms, 
warnings,  presentiments.  People  about 
to  die  appear  to  distant  friends,  or  in 
moments  of  calamity  are  suddenly  im- 
pressed intensely  upon  their  minds. 
Dreams,  distressed  forebodings,  cause- 
less ejaculations,  foretell  misfortunes.  A 
mother  is  "  impressed"  that  her  daughter 
needs  her,  takes  a  journey,  and  finds  it 
true.  The  other  class  is  of  "  experimental 
telepathy,"  the  phenomena  commonly 
known  as  "mind-reading,"  which  it  was 
the  primary  object  of  the  societies  to  in- 
vestigate. One  person,  guarded  from  any 
sense  communication,  guesses  correctly 
the  numbers  thought  of  by  another ; 
copies  without  seeing  a  diagram  drawn 
by  the  other  ;  touches  or  brings  an  ob- 
ject thought  of  by  the  other.  With 
neither  of  these  classes  of  phenomena 
had  the  Seybert  Commission  anything 
to  do,  but  only  with  the  mediumistic. 

The  theories  that  underlie  the  various 
telepathic  beliefs  are  such  as  that  there 
exists  a  sixth  sense,  as  much  more  subtle 
than'  sight  as  sight  is  than  hearing,  and 
a  diffused  medium  of  communication 
through  which  it  is  acted  upon,  as  much 
more  subtle  than  the  yet  undiscovered 
medium  of  light  waves  as  is  this  than  the 
air  that  transmits  sound  waves  ;  that  by 
means  of  this  medium  the  conditions 
of  one  person's  brain  are  transmitted  to 
another's,  without  the  action  of  any  of 
the  already  recognized  senses  or  modes 
of  energy.  Another  theory  is  that  a  sort 
of  mind-emanation,  like  a  mist,  a  penum- 
bra, an  echo,  hangs  about  every  being, 
and  is  permeated  with  his  mental  condi- 
tions, and  that  these  may  be  thus  caught 
by  another  person  coming  within  the 
penumbra.  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  an  or- 
nithologist of  good  standing,  defended 
in  a  communication  to  the  New  York 
Nation,  some  years  ago,  the  doctrine  of 
our  most  primitive  ancestors,  that  each 
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human  being  had  an  impalpable  double, 
connected  with  his  body,  but  capable  of 
leaving  it  and  wandering  about  as  a 
phantasm,  or  of  surviving  it  for  a  short 
period.  Of  course,  the  most  careful  of 
the  inquirers  do  not  form  theories  of 
this  sort,  but  simply  test  the  manifesta- 
tions, holding  in  reserve  any  opinion  as 
to  their  cause. 

The  discussion  is  whether  any  instan- 
ces of  communication  such  as  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  known  methods  have 
taken  place.  The  English  society  be- 
lieve that  there  have.  In  the  region  of 
phantasms,  they  have  collected  a  great 
number  of  "  weird  tales  "  of  apparitions, 
presentiments,  and  so  forth  ;  and  taking 
from  these  such  as  appear  well  authen- 
ticated,— seven  hundred  and  two  are 
given  in  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living/' — 
they  calculate  how  many  of  these,  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  probability,  would 
coincide  with  actual  occurrences,  and 
finding  that  much  more  than  that  num- 
ber do  coincide,  they  conclude  that 
something  more  than  natural  is  in  it.  To 
the  general  reader,  the  list  of  fulfillments 
and  coincidences  does  convey  a  good 
deal  this  impression.  As  we  have  just 
seen,  however,  the  most  eminent  psy- 
chologist of  this  country  sets  down  the 
tales  as  instances  of  "the  great  mytho- 
poetic faculty  by  which  fancy  uncon- 
sciously grows  into  similitude  with  fact." 
He  says  elsewhere  : 

No  special  study  of  such  popular  chapters  of  psy- 
chology as  dreams,  witchcraft,  hallucination,  or  hyp- 
notism, unless  made  on  the  basis  of  long  apprentice- 
ship in  experimental  biology  and  physiology,  and  the 
study  and  observation  of  nervous  diseases  generally, 
is  likely,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  give  one  that  sense  of 
the  depth,  and  breadth,  and  number,  and  subtlety, 
of  physical  processes  underlying,  and  overreaching, 
and  encompassing,  our  conscious  psychic  activities, 
that  is  so  indispensable  just  at  this  point. 

In  a  review  in  the  Overland  Month- 
ly for  June,  1885,  Doctor  John  Le  Conte 
says  of  these  same  tales : 

The  evidence  is  far  from  being  conclusive  or  satis- 
factory. In  no  case,  probably,  has  the  presentiment 
been  recorded  in  its  details  before  the  event  was  known 


to  the  percipient.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
the  love  of  the  marvelous  is  so  strong,  that  arecordeJ 
verification  prepared  after  the  knowledge  of  the  event 
is  of  insignificant  import  as  evidence  on  such  ques- 
tions. 

But  it  is  insisted  that  credible  persons  have  wit- 
nessed the  phenomena  .  .  The  same  kind  of  almost 
unimpeachable  testimony  is  to  be  had  for  any  num- 
ber of  astounding  occurrences.  Why  are  scientific 
men  so  mistrustful  ?  On  this  point  a  few  words  may 
be  necessary. 

It  is  well  known  that  propensities  .  .  transmitted 
through  untold  generations  of  progenitors  assume 
the  fixedness  of  permanent  instincts.  .  .  In  man,  the 
instinct  which  ascribes  a  supernatural  or  spiritual 
origin  to  the  occurrences  of  life  .  .  has  probably  been 
inherited  from  primeval  man.  .  .  At  all  events,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  earliest  Assyrian  civilization 
.  .  has  handed  down  to  us  .  .  the  most  complete 
account  of  their  daily  life  and  doings,  and  that  we 
thus  learn  that  these  people  regulated  almost  every 
act  by  the  predictions  of  magicians,  astrologers,  sooth- 
sayers, oracles,  omens,  or  one  form  or  other  of  im- 
postors It  is  well  known  that  the  lives  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  were  similarly  regulated.  Even  in  this  era 
of  assumed  supremacy  of  scientific  methods,  how  all- 
pervading  is  the  influence  of  the  hereditary  supernat- 
ural instinct!  .  .  Witness  the  prevalence  of  the  be- 
lief in  lucky  and  unlucky  omens.  Witness  the  thrift 
of  astrologers  and  fortune-tellers.  .  .  Are  scientifically 
trained  men  entirely  free  from  such  influences  ?  Most 
assuredly  not.  No  one  is  able  to  completely  shake 
off  influences  springing  from  the  fountains  of  human 
nature. 

As  a  rough  test  on  this  point,  the 
American  society  sent  out  a  circular, 
inquiring  whether  the  person  addressed 
would  have  any  feelings  about  seeing 
the  moon  over  his  left  shoulder,  sitting 
down  at  table  in  a  company  of  thirteen, 
beginning  a  journey  on  Friday,  or  taking 
a  house  reputed  to  be  haunted.  This 
circular,  if  we  understand  correctly,  was 
sent  only  to  people  of  good  intelligence 
and  education,  and  no  known  supersti- 
tious bent :  but  the  committee  was 
greatly  surprised  and  impressed  by  the 
number  of  answers  received  confessing 
to  some  instinctive  regard  for  these 
popular  superstitions. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  many  of  the 
presentiment  tales  would  require  some- 
thing stranger  than  the  leaping  of  one 
person's  mental  state  to  another  person  at 
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a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles.  Where 
sudden  illness  or  accident  is  foreshad- 
owed, they  require  that  one  mind  should 
transfer  to  another  a  condition  not  yet 
existing  in  itself;  and  even  that  seas  and 
winds  or  the  inanimate  railway  train 
should  do  the  same.  No  theory  of  tele- 
pathy whatever  accounts  for  such  oc- 
currences, which,  however,  seem  usually 
as  well  authenticated  as  those  of  the 
other  sort  :  nothing  but  the  old  belief  in 
miraculous  "  warnings  "  given  by  direct 
divine  interposition,  is  adequate.  So  also 
the  common  occurrence  of  clothed  phan- 
tasms, holding  material  objects,  puts 
Professor  Coues's  theory  of  the  actual 
existence  of  phantasms  to  the  strain  of 
supposing  phantasmal  doubles  for  trous- 
ers and  basins. 

In  numbers  3  and  4  of  the  reports  of 
the  American  society  occurs  a  full  dis- 
cussion between  Professor  Pierce,  of 
Harvard,  and  Mr.  Gurney,  the  principal 
author  of  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living." 
It  consists  of  four  papers,  in  which  the 
value  of  the  evidence  for  the  "weird 
tales "  is  discussed.  Professor  Pierce 
analyzes  the  seven  hundred  and  two,  and 
decides  that  they  are  quite  inadequately 
tested  ;  Mr.  Gurney  argues  in  their  be- 
half. The  discussion  consists  of  details 
as  to  the  questions  whether  Mr.  A  could 
have  been  drunk  at  the  time,  whether  a 
small  boy  might  not  have  been  playing 
a  trick  on  Mrs.  B,  or  the  flesh  and 
blood  Miss  C  might  not  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  phantasm  of  the  absent 
Miss  D,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  summarize  it.  The  serious  student 
of  such  matters  will  find  it  interesting 
and  instructive  to  sit  down  with  both 
books  and  compare  the  cases  with  the 
criticisms,  one  by  one  :  but  the  papers 
are  to  be  studied,  rather  than  read.  Mr. 
Gurney  is  lately  dead,  but  his  colleague 
in  the  preparation  of  the  book,  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  the  poet  and  essayist,  follows 
him  up  in  its  defense. 

Besides'discussing  the  validity  of  the 
English   collection   of  phantasms,   the 


American  society  set  a  committee  of  its 
own  to  collecting  news  as  to  "  appari- 
tions and  haunted  houses."  Such  houses 
seem  not  to  be  abundant  in  America,  and 
the  collection  turns  out  to  consist  mainly 
of  stories  of  warnings  and  presentiments. 
Professor  Royce,  well  known  on  this 
Coast,  is  the  chairman.  The  last  report  of 
the  society  is  chiefly  occupied  with  its 
results.  A  good  many  of  these  stories 
Professor  Royce  sets  down  to  instances 
of  ordinary  hallucination,  saying  :  "Few 
persons  who  do  not  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter know  what  remarkable  hallucinations 
of  the  sane  are  on  record.  .  .  Unreflect- 
ive  people,  in  fact,  do  not  observe  the 
obvious  truth  that  a  thing  is  not  real 
merely  because  it  is  vividly  present  to- 
my  senses  when  I  am  quite  awake  and 
apparently  quite  well."  Another  class,  in- 
cluding cases  of  finding  a  lost  article 
through  a  dream,  or  recognizing  a  stran- 
ger at  sight,  he  considers  ordinary  un- 
conscious cerebration  :  in  fact,  the  lost 
article  had  been  seen  without  the  con- 
sciousness taking  it  in,  or  a  picture  of 
the  stranger  had  been  seen  and  forgot- 
ten. A  very  intelligent  account  of  some 
singular  experiences  of  the  sort  is  given 
by  Professor  Coleman  Sellers,  of  the 
Seybert  Commission,  who  ascribes  them . 
without  hesitancy  to  simple  unconscious 
cerebration.  To  a  third  class  Professor 
Royce  applies  an  hypothesis  of  his  own, 
which  he  regards  as  the  chief  generali- 
zation derived  from  the  research,  that 
of  "pseudo-presentiments."  It  covers 
cases  in  which  trustworthy  people  im- 
mediately after  the  occurrence  of  an 
event  have  related  warnings  and  presen- 
timents they  had  had.  He  attributes  it 
to  "  a  not  yet  recognized  type  of  instan- 
taneous hallucination  of  memory,  consist- 
ing in  the  fancy,  at  the  very  moment  of 
some  exciting  experietice,  that  one  has  ex- 
pected it  before  its  coming.  Such  an  hal- 
lucination might,  of  course,  be  as  irre- 
sistible as  a  delusion  of  the  senses  often 
is."  Every  one  is  familiar,  he  says,  » 
with  the  sudden  false  flash  of  memory, 
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that  we  have  seen,  heard,  or  experienced 
something  before  :  and  to  have  the  illu- 
sion that  we  had  expected  or  been  warned 
of  it  might  well  be  a  kindred  freak  of 
the  brain.  The  occasional  freaks  of  the 
sane  brain  so  often  correspond  with  the 
developed  conditions  of  insanity,  that 
Professor  Royce  thought  if  his  theory 
were  correct,  he  ought  to  find  some  form 
of  insanity  characterized  by  pseudo-pre- 
sentiments ;  and  his  search  was  reward- 
ed by  finding  several  cases  in  which  the 
chief  delusion  was  that  each  thing  that 
happened  became  instantly  to  the  patient 
something  he  had  received  a  warning  of. 
Professor  Royce  adds  that  when  once 
formulated  the  suggestion  seemed  so 
simple  and  commonplace  that  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  bring  it  forward, 
had  not  Mr.  Gurney  and  Mr.  Myers 
seemed  so  unaware  of  its  bearing  on 
their  cases  (many  of  which  fall  in  this 
class).  It  is  perhaps  more  commonplace 
in  some  of  its  slighter  manifestations 
than  he  recognizes,  although  he  does  not 
altogether  ignore  these.  The  illusions 
of  memory  that  any  notable  event  pro- 
duces are  so  common  as  to  be  almost 
the  rule,  not  the  exception.  It  is  a 
common  experience  that  grief  is  old 
before  the  first  hour  is  out,  and  seems  to 
date  back  to  the  dawn  of  memory.  It 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  to 
have  people  say  when  a  sudden  death  is 
reported,  "  Do  you  know,  I  thought  he 
was  not  long  for  this  world  when  last  I 
saw  him  :';  or  when  a  plan  turns  out  bad- 
ly, "You  remember  I  protested  against 
it."  The  assertions  are  completely  false  : 
it  may  be  the  one  who  makes  them  had 
commented  on  the  good  health  of  the 
deceased,  or  was  the  promoter  of  the 
plan  in  question  :  but  there  is  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  falsehood.  The 
tendency  to  date  backward  thus  is  in- 
veterate in  all  but  people  of  quite  ac- 
curate mental  habits,  and  often  quite  ex- 
asperating to  these  when  observed  in 
others.  Again,  it  must  be  a  common 
observation   that  a  partial  coincidence 


of  event  with  a  previous  dream  makes 
the  memory  of  the  whole  dream  in  a  few 
hours  or  days  assimilate  itself  to  the 
event  throughout.  One  may  detect  this 
in  himself  by  catching  the  process  at 
the  point  when  it  is  still  possible  by  an 
effort  to  recover  the  real  'dream,  and 
shake  off  the  illusion.  However,  the  in- 
genious hypothesis  that  these  familiar 
fallacies  of  memory  may  occur  as  full- 
blown hallucinations  remains  for  further 
observation  :  many  would,  we  think,  at- 
tribute more  than  Professor  Royce  does 
to  the  "mythopoetic  tendency." 

A  residue  of  stories  fall  under  the  head 
either  of  coincidences  or  genuine  tele- 
pathic phenomena.  There  are  but  two 
of  these  that  depend  on  documentary 
evidence,  which  is  in  but  one  of  them  at 
all  complete  :  in  this  one  it  seems  estab- 
lished that  a  man  did  dream  of  the  death 
of  an  acquaintance  on  the  very  night  on 
which  he  suddenly  died ;  in  the  other  case, 
the  coincidence  proved  by  documents  is 
too  slight  to  be  worth  quoting  ;  though 
the  rest  of  the  story,  which  has  no  such 
evidence,  would  if  established,  be  a  very 
strong  point  for  the  telepathic  hypothe- 
sis. There  are  other  stories  of  very  strik- 
ing coincidences,  backed  by  the  memo- 
ries of  several  people,  and  told  with  every 
appearance  of  care  and  sincerity,  but 
without  documentary  evidence ;  and  the 
corroborating  accounts  from  different 
people  are  not  written  independently  of 
each  other,  but  after  consultation.  Of 
all  these  cases,. Professor  Royce  himself 
says  that  they  "  warrant  no  final  infer- 
ences." It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
does  not  feel  that  any  real  indications 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  energy  as 
telepathy  have  been  obtained,  and  also 
that  he  doubts  if  the  society  will  be  dis- 
posed to  continue  the  work.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, the  secretary  of  the  society,  however, 
who  must  have  been  quite  as  familiar 
with  these  stories  as  Professor  Royce, 
writes  in  defense  of  the  genuine  tele- 
pathic character  of  some  of  them. 

The  other  branch  of  the  telepathic  in- 
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quiry,  the  experimental  one,  approxi- 
mates still  more  nearly  to  acknowledged 
science.  The  reports  of  the  English  so- 
ciety give  a  great  number  of  coinciden- 
ces in  guessing  numbers,  drawing  fig- 
ures and  so  on,  in  excess  of  what  might 
be  expected  by  the  laws  of  chance.  The 
American  society  shook  considerably 
the  value  of  these  results,  first  by  bring- 
ing out  evidence  of  the  "number  habit," 
—  that  is,  the  disposition  of  a  person 
when  guessing  to  repeat  certain  num- 
bers frequently  ;  so  that  two  persons 
with  the  same  number  habit  would  score 
a  large  number  of  coincidences ;  and  then 
by  evidence-  of  the  "  diagram  habit," 
showing  that  the  chances  of  agent  and 
percipient  falling  upon  the  same  diagram 
are  far  above  the  normal.  To  get  these 
results,  they  sent  out  a  large  number  of 
postal  cards  to  be  drawn  upon  with  sim- 
ple diagrams,  and  found  that  people 
were  really  very  limited  in  this  respect, 
drawing  the  same  things  over,  some  with 
great  frequency.  Professor  James  and 
Mr.  Hodgson,  however,  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  others  of  the  society,  that 
these  habits  vitiate  seriously  the  impor- 
tance of  the  English  results. 

A  still  more  important  criticism  is 
that  the  examinations  were  not  conduct- 
ed carefully  enough  to  exclude  error. 
In  the  review  already  several  times 
quoted,  Doctor  Hall  says  : . 

In  some  of  the  Creery  experiments,  the  precautions 
of  the  committee  might  possibly  be  .  .  .  quite 
broken  through  by  muscle  reading  without  contact,  the 
manifold  and  as  yet  but  little  known  forms  and  possi- 
bilities of  which  the  committee  seems  to  have  mainly 
ignored  throughout.  We  know  as  yet  comparatively 
little  about  what  Doctor  Carpenter  used  to  call  our 
automaton.  One  thing,  however,  is  more  and  more 
realized  :  viz.,  that  it  is  far  more  sensitive  than  our 
superliminal  conscious  sensation.  .  .  .  Hearing, 
e.  g.,  which  is  known  to  vary  exceedingly  among 
people  whose  auditory  sensitiveness  passes  for  nor- 
mal, the  writer  has  carefully  tested  in  many  per- 
sons. '  Two  individuals  were  selected  for  exception- 
al acuteness  in  this  sense,  and  the  following  simple 
code  devised  by  the  writer,  which,  though  repeatedly 
tried  in  critical  companies,  has  never  been  detected, 
and  with  results  that  impressed  many  as  genuinely 
telepathic.  Pulsations,  felt  subjectively  by  the  per- 
cipient, and  easily  counted  by  the  agent,  either  by 


movement  of  the'toe  if  one  leg  was  crossed  over  the 
other,  or  indirectly  seen  in  the  aorta,  or  in  vibrations 
of  hairs  or  neck  ribbons,  were  the  basis.  ...  If 
a  number  was  selected  by  some  one  present,  the 
agent  caught  the  rhythm  of  the  percipient's  pulse, 
and  could  hold  it  for  some  time  if  blindfolded,  or 
then  see  it  in  the  toe  occasionally,  and  gave  a  very 
faint  sniff  corresponding  with  a  pulsation,  and  from 
this  as  zero,  the  percipient  counted  till  the  next 
sniff  for  the  first  digit  .  .  .  and  so  on.  .  . 
This  trivial  code,  however,  essentially  depended 
ultimately  for  the  .absolute  security  it  generally  pos- 
sessed on  the  fact  that  the  percipient  could  hear  more 
acutely  than  any  one  present,  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  a  telepathy  not  outside  the  ordinary  channels 
of  sense  is  possible.  ...  It  seems  worse  than 
Mephistophelean  to  even  suggest,  in  place  of  tension, 
toward  transcendental  entitities,  slight  practiced 
movements  of  the  big  toe.  We  do  believe,  however, 
that  the  number  of  possible  keys  and  codes  by  which 
these  things  can  be  done  is  far  greater  thin  the 
committee  seem  to  realize,  and  even  that  very  subtle 
forms  of  deceit  are  sometimes  automatic  and  quite 
unconscious  in  the  most  worthy  people.  .  .  The 
writer  knows  a  young  man  who  has  given  attention 
to  the  position  and  use  of  tiny  mirrors,  drawn  by 
hairs  or  invisible  threads  from  the  shoe  sole,  pants,, 
etc.,  to  enable  him  to  see  beneath  a  blindfold,  .  .  . 
trying  even  watch  guards  and  chains,  bright  buttons 
and  eyeglasses  carelessly  hanging  from  his  neck.  In 
such  tricks,  ladies  might  possibly  receive  even  un- 
conscious intimations  from  reflecting  surfaces  of 
stones  in  their  brooches  or  rings.  .  .  .  Has  Mr. 
Guthrie  ever  tried  that  other  parlor  game  .  . 
of  holding  up  objects  at  a  distance  of  from  a  few 
feet  to  a  few  inches  (according  to  the  sensitiveness 
of  its  agent)  from  the  face  and  neck,  to  be  guessed 
by  their  differences  of  radiant  heat  ? 

Mr.  Gurney  states  that  "from  an  evidential  point 
of  view,"  the  facts  are  "  of  an  extremely  simple 
kind";  and  Doctor  Morton  Prince,  of  Boston,  grave- 
ly says  that  "  no  physical  experiments  in  the  labo- 
ratory have  been  more  under  the  control  of  the  chem- 
ist and  physiologist  than  these."  The  simple 
conditions  of  experiment  are,  it  is  said,  to  exclude 
unconscious  guidance  and  contact.  The  exact  oppo- 
site is  true.  The  conditions  are  as  infinitely  com- 
plicated as  the  psycho-physic  constitution  of  man, 
and  the  sources  of  error  are  as  much  more  numerous 
than  those  in  physical  science  as  man  is  more  com- 
plex than  the  substances  and  forces  it  studies. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  students 
of  the  physical  sciences  are  more  apt  to 
be  impressed  by  the  experiments  than 
students  of  biology,  whose  ordinary  field 
is  the  complexer  phenomena  of  life. 

Fallacies  of  observation,  of  evidence,  of  language 
and   statement,  defects  of  character  and    heredity,. 
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tricks  of  our  automatic  nature,  subtle  and  manifold 
far  beyond  all  conception,  the  countless  possibilities 
of  illusion,  conscious  and  unconscious,  so  great  as  to 
suggest  that  the  boast  of  the  great  French  magician 
that  he  would  agree  to  make  any  man  believe  in  the 
normal  state  that  he  saw  anything,  may  not  have 
been  so  very  wild  ;  the  unfathomable  passion  for  de- 
ceit, both  conscious  and  unconscious,  that  sometimes 
runs  in  veins  through  the  natures  of  men  of  best  rep- 
utation and  most  honest  purpose, — all  these  and 
many  more  are  involved.  .  .  .  Hyperesthesia, 
too,  .  .  .  opens  up  a  new  world  as  truly  as  the 
microscope  or  telephone.  One  tells  the  form,  sub- 
stance, and  even  color  of  objects  near  him  by  radiant 
heat,  or  reads  as  in  a  mirror  shadows  from  walls 
that  seem  to  others  unreflecting.  If  blinded  bats 
avoid  objects  in  flying  by  fine  sense  of  greater  baro- 
metric pressure  near  objects,  we  may  reflect  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  perception  of  aerial  pressure  by  highly 
sensitized  subjects. 

Dr.  Hall  goes  somewhat  into,  the 
more  technical  question  of  the  nerve 
process  involved  in  any  telepathic  ac- 
tion, and  quotes  the  law  of  Johannes 
Muller,  "which  Helmholtz  compares  in 
importance  to  the  law  of  gravity,"  viz., 
that  nerve  impressions  never  jump  from 
one  fiber  to  another.  "  Two  severed 
ends  of  a  fiber  cannot  be  put  into  so 
close  contact  that  physiological  action 
can  pass  from  the  other  unimpeded.  . 
.  .  Is  it  likely  that  a  neural  state 
should  jump  from  one  brain  to  another 
through  a  great  interval?"  He  has 
himself  tried  over  again  almost  all  the 
English  experiments,  "  only  to  find  in 
very  many  cases  an  unaccountable  pro- 
portion of  error." 

Without  finding  any  fault  with  the  de- 


siretoinvestigate  "the  mysterious  side  of 
human  life,"  it  is  evident  that  he  thinks 
little  of  solid  value  can  be  had  in  t  hat 
way,  and  that  the  gulf  between  knowl- 
edge and  superstition  is  to  be  narrowed 
by  slow  extensions  from  the  side  of  the 
ascertained  and  sure,  rather  than  by 
bold  dashes  into  the  mysterious.  "  To 
the  careful  and  patient  experimenters 
and  observers  in  this  field,  there  are 
now  far  better,  and  far  surer,  and  far 
more  useful  results  than  these,  though 
by    methods  far  harder   and    slower." 

This  review,  which  we  have  quoted 
so  freely,  seems  to  us  to  constitute  a 
really  more  serious  and  sensible  paper 
on  the  general  subject  of  telepathy  and 
Spiritualism  than  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  reports  of  the  psychic  societies. 
They  make  livelier  reading,  however. 

We  might  also  mention  here,  though 
it  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  sci- 
entific reports,  a  little  volume  called 
Psychic  Science?  which  purports  to  be  a 
popular  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
scientific  inquiries  recorded  in  the  re- 
ports here  reviewed,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  European  investigators.  A  popular 
summary  of  these  things  is  a  good  idea, 
but  this  little  book  cannot  be  said  to  ful- 
fil its  intention  well.  It  rests  mainly 
on  the  work  of  the  English  society,  the 
least  reliable  of  all,  and  is  quite  credu- 
lous, and  by  no  means  scholarly  in  spirit. 


1  Psychic  Science, 
brook  &  Co.     18S9. 


Bv  Hudson  Tuttle.     M.  L.  Hol- 
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There  is  no  side  of  the  American 
state  that  has  conformed  so  closely  to 
the  ideals  of  the  socialist  as  that  relating 
to  public  education.  From  the  founding 
of  the  colonies  there  has  been  a  steadily 


increasing  conviction  that  children 
should  be  brought  up,  not  left  to  grow 
up.  As  early  as  1642,  the  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts suggested  the  stafe  ownership 
of  child  life,  and  urged  the  most  sternly 
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kind  and  vigorous  system  of  preparation 
for  the  ultimate  duties  of  citizenship. 

As  with  the  socialist,  the  reasons 
given  were  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  state  expected  of  the  educated  man 
the  best  work  that  he  can  give  the  com- 
munity. To  this  end  it  is  worth  while 
to  develop  the  powers  of  the  child  to 
their  fullest  breadth  and  scope,  that 
when  he  reaches  manhood  he  may  give 
this  most  complete  service  to  his  kind. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  purely  selfish  mo- 
tive,—  a  part  of  the  national  selfishness 
that  is  a  key  note  of  the  ideal  socialistic 
state.  The  second  motive  lay  in  the 
conviction  that  the  child  had  a  right  to 
the  best  education  available,  so  that  he 
might  be  as  well  equipped  as  his  neigh- 
bor in  the  pursuit  of  his  individual  hap- 
piness. 

It  is  here  that  the  parallelism  breaks. 
The  socialist  asserts  that  the  individual 
would  find  his  greatest  happiness  in 
doing  that  which  his  state,  sitting  in 
judgment,  found  him  best  fitted  to  do. 
The  individualists  believe  that  each  man 
should  be  left  to  make  his  own  choice  of 
what  is  best  for  him,  even  if  he  accept 
from  the  state  education  in  that  which 
he  wishes  to  follow  as  a  life  work. 

The  feeling  is  different  too,  as  primary 
or  secondary  education  is  under  consid- 
eration. There  is  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  fiist.  The  inability  of  the 
childish  mind  to  select  for  itself  those 
disciplinary  studies  which  will  best  per- 
fect its  powers,  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  course  it  is  to  pursue  in  school 
should  be  prepared  for  it.  And  as  clearly 
such  course  is  the  one  which  the  con- 
sensus of  the  best  minds  in  the  state 
declares  to  be  the  most  practical  and 
complete. 

But  when  the  question  of  secondary 
education  is  reached, —  the  education  of 
the  individual  in  specialty,  the  establish- 
ment of  supplementary  institutions  such 
as  technical  schools,  reference  libraries, 
asylums, — then  there  is  conflict  from 
the  beginning:  as  to  both  the  kind  and 


extent  of  education  that  the  state  should 
legitimately  afford. 

Two  books — one  issued  from  the  press 
of  the  Lutheran  Publishing  Company,1 
the  other,  from  that  of  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons2 — are  especially  interesting,  as  pre- 
senting on  these  questions  the  views  of 
two  of  the  greatest  educators  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Luther,  standing  at  the 
beginning  of  modern  education,  pro- 
tested with  all  his  power  that  every  child 
was  worthy  to  have  the  best  education, 
— the  one  that  would  contribute  to  his 
highest  development.  He  is  principally 
interested  in  primary  education,  feeling 
that  this  provided  for,  the  secondary 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
doctrine  that  the  good  of  the  state  was 
the  main  end  in  individual  education, 
probably  never  occurred  to  him.  But 
all  through  the  address,  "  In  Behalf  of 
Christian  Schools,"  and  also  in  the  ser- 
mon on  the  "  Duty  of  Sending  Children 
to  School,"  are  to  be  found  passages  that 
in  their  socialistic  tendencies  are  pe- 
culiarly modern.  As  to  the  relative, 
advantages  of.  home  and  school  training, 
he  says : 

"  Each  one,  you  say,  may  educate  and 
discipline  his  own  sons  and  daughters. 
To  which  I  reply  :  We  see  indeed  how 
it  goes  with  this  teaching  and  training. 
And  when  it  is  carried  to  the  highest 
point,  and  is  attended  with  success,  it 
results  in  nothing  more  than  that  the 
learners  in  somemeasure  acquire  a  forced 
external  propriety  of  manner  ;  in  other 
respects  they  remain  dunces,  knowing 
nothing,  and  incapable  of  giving  advice 
or  aid.  But  were  they  instructed  in 
schools  or  elsewhere  by  thoroughly  qual- 
ified male  or  female  teachers,  who  taught 
the  languages,  other  arts,  and  history, 
then  the  pupils  would  hear  the  history 
and  maxims  of  the  world,  and  see  how 
things  went  with    each  city,  kingdom, 

ll.uther  on  Education.  By  F.  V.N.  Painter.  Lutheran 
Publication  Society:  Philadelphia:  1890. 

-Thomas  Jefferson's  Views  on  Public  Education.  By 
John  C.  Henderson.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  New  York: 
1890.     For  sale  in  San  Francisco,  by  Doxey  &  Co. 
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prince,  man,  and  woman  ;  and  thus,  in  a 
short  time,  be  able  to  comprehend  as  in 
a  mirror  the  character,  life,  councils, 
undertakings,  successes,  and  failures,  of 
the  whole  world,  from  the  beginning. 
From  this  knowledge  they  could  regu- 
late their  views,  and  order  their  course, 
of  life  in  the  fear  of  God,  having  become 
wise  in  judging  what  is  to  be  sought 
and  what  avoided  in  this  outward  life, 
and  capable  of  advising  and  directing 
others." 

In  a  letter  to  Elector  John  in  1526, 
Luther  says:  "Those  that  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  a  country  are  to  contribute 
toward  everything  that  the  common  in- 
terests of  the  country  require.  Now 
there  is  nothing  more  necessary  than  to 
educate  men  who  are  to  succeed  us,  and 

govern I   maintain   that   the 

civil  authorities  are  under  obligation  to 
compel  the  people  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  especially  such  as  are  prom- 
ising." 

He  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  two 
main  divisions  of  common  schools,  based 
no  doubt  on  the  intense  class  individu- 
alism of  the  time,  viz  :  the  Latin  schools 
and  the  schools  aimed  toward  fitting  the 
common  people  for  the  various  callings 
of  life.  Even  in  his  university  curricu- 
lum, however,  he  had  no  idea  of  special 
profession  outside  of  the  ministry  and 
the  law.  He  approached  education  on 
the  practical  side,  and  proposed  to  re- 
place the  native  teaching  of  Aristotle 
and  the  other  philosophy  with  that 
based  only  on  experiment. 

Luther's  final  end  and  aim  in  all  edu- 
cation, however,  was  the  right  attitude 
of  man  toward  God.  Religious  instruc- 
tion was  woven  in  and  through  every 
other  lirfe  of  work,  and  he  would  teach, 
that  the  child  might  the  better  under- 
derstand  and  see  his  relation  toward  the 
higher  powers. 

This  view  of  education  takes  the  sub- 
ject out  of  the  social  and  into  the  moral 
field.  The  modern  state  consideres  it 
foreign  to   its  province  to  educate  for 


other  than  temporal  advantage,  so  that 
much  of  Luther's  argument  is  entirely  j 
out  of  court.  Fortunately,  however,  he 
had  an  audience  to  deal  with  that  cared 
more  for  mammon  than  for  the  leaven 
of  righteousness,  and  for  this  reason 
his  brief  runs  over  the  whole  ground, 
and  presents  as  strong  a  plea  for  secular 
as  for  religious  education.  Jefferson, 
however,  coming  at  a  so  much  later  day, 
treats  of  the  matter  entirely  from  a  sec- 
ular standpoint.  It  is  because  education 
is  necessary  to  liberty  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  making  it  universal.  He  be- 
lieved that  "no  other  sure  foundation 
can  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  happiness," — that  "the 
history  of  every  nation  and  of  every  age 
teaches  the  awful  lesson,  that  no  nation, 
is  permitted  to  live  in  ignorance  with 
impunity/'  It  is  the  "  public  happiness  " 
that  he  conceives  the  state  to  have  in 
view  in  education.  The  greater  the  gen- 
eral knowledge,  the  less  the  danger  of 
oppression  and  tyranny.  "  But  the  in- 
digence of  the  greater  number  disabling 
them  from  so  educating,  at  their  own 
expense,  those  of  their  children  whom 
nature  hath  fully  formed  and  disposed 
to  become  useful  instruments  of  the 
public,  it  is  better  that  such  should  be 
sought  for  and  educated  at  the  common 
expense  of  all,  than  that  the  happiness 
of  all  should  be  confided  to  the  weak 
and  wicked. 

There  was  a  singular  clearness  of 
vision  with  Jefferson  as  to  the  scope 
and  range  of  public  education.  He  was 
years  ahead  of  his  time  in  the  matter, 
and  held  views  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  most  modern  educational  reformers. 
His  whole  scheme  was  based  on  the  de- 
velopment theory  rather  than  the  so- 
called  "  practical "  idea,  and  he  urged 
the  foundation  by  the  state  of  a  closely 
woven  curriculum  which  should  include 
work  from  primary  to  the  highest  uni- 
versity grades.  Essentially  the  apostle 
of  individualism,  however,  he  left  the 
choice  of  profession,  and  even  of  disci- 
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plinary  study  in  the  secondary  schools, 
entirely  to  the  individual,  and  limited 
the  state  to  providing  simply  the  means 
of  thoroughly  preparing  the  individual 
for  the  career  chosen  by  himself. 

Neither  of  the  treatises  is  complete. 
Each  is  made  up  of  extracts  gathered 
here  and  there  from  the  miscellaneous 
works  of  the  authors  in  question,  and 
now  put  together  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  a  good  thing  to  do,  and  has  been 
well  and  judiciously  done. 

Quick's  Educational  Re/owners 1  is  so 
much  a  classic  that  a  new  edition  does 
not  call  for  the  same  notice  that  was  ac- 
corded to  it  when  it  first  came  from  the 
press.  But  the  book  is  so  suggestive, 
so  full  of  striking  thoughts  about  things 
educational,  that  no  matter  how  many 
times  one  has  read  it,  he  can  pick  it  up 
again  with  the  certainty  of  happening 
on  something  new  and  worth  knowing. 

It  is  the  best  compendium  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  those 
who  have  been  the  original  thinkers  in 
educational  lines  during  their  day  and 
generation,  and  at  first  glance  one  finds 
—  as  he  naturally  expects  to  find  —  a 
wide-spread  diversity  in  their  views. 
But  the  more  the  book  is  read  the  more 
the  conviction  forces  itself  that  one  ami 
all  of  these  reformers  had  in  their  minds 
the  same  underlying  educational  princi- 
ple more  or  less  clearly  understood,  and 
that  the  differences  between  them  were 
rather  those  of  method  and  of  means 
employed  than  of  disagreement  on  the 
primal  laws  of  education.  From  first  to 
last  they  seem  to  be  the  mouthpieces  of 
the  reactionary  sentiment  that  follows 
after  a  period  of  extreme  artificiality,  and 
one  and  all  lift  up  their  voices  in  favor 
of  a  return  to  the  "natural  "  methods  of. 
teaching.  It  is  all  the  more  valuable 
that  each  one  of  these  earnest  reform- 
ers should  have  planned  his  reform  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  time.  One's  judg- 
ment is   always  truer  in  proportion  to 

1  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.  By  Robert 
Herbert  Quick.  New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  1890. 


the  scope  of  the  date  on  which  his 
premises  are  based.  It  is  because  the 
teacher  can  read  here  at  a  glance  what 
it  would  take  him  years  to  work  out  for 
himself  in  practice,  that  it  has  become 
a  necessity  in  the  professional  library 
of  every  pedagogue.  The  present  edi- 
tion is  neat  in  appearance,  convenient  in 
form,  and  in  good  and  readable  print.  It 
has  several  features  not  found  in  the 
earlier  editions,  notably  the  chronologi-. 
cal  table  of  events,  and  the  excellent 
black  letter  side-heads,  which  enable  one 
to  catch  at  a  glance  the  subject  and 
meaning  of  the  paragraph. 

The  determination  of  where  and  how 
primary  education  shall  begin  depends 
entirely  upon  the  conception  of  what  the 
childish  mind  really  is.  To  the  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  the  less 
education  that  is  attempted  during  the 
early  years  of  life  the  better.  In  other 
words,  the  child  brings  with  it  its  soul  at 
birth,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time 
when  this  soul  will  be  able  to  use  un- 
restrictedly its  inborn  possibilities.  In 
this  view  it  is  not  only -a  good  thing  to 
leave  the  child  to  the  natural  direction 
of  the  "  over-soul,"  but  it  is  a  positive 
hinderance  to  attempt  at  this  period  a 
systematic  molding  of  its  character. 

To  the  believer  in  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion,however,thereisnothingmoreessen- 
tial  than  the  careful  training  of  the  child 
during  the  first  years  after  birth.  Some 
psychologists  would  go  further,  and  take 
into  account  the  pre-natal  existence  as 
well.  Under  the  general  theory  the 
child  is  admitted  to  bring  with  him  cer- 
tain instincts  and  general  tendencies, 
the  legacy  of  ancestral  experience.  It  is 
the  specialization  of  these  hereditary  ten- 
dencies, the  resultant  combinations  due 
to  education,  surroundings  and  expe- 
rience, which  make  of  each  child  an  in- 
dividual man  ;  and  each  child  has  in  him 
this  distinctive  power  of  development. 

It  is  this  theory  which  is  at  the  basis 
of  what  is  called  the  "  new  education." 
It  has  for  its  object  such  development 
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that  the  child  shall  arrive  at  manhood 
with  the  fullest  possible  sum  of  mental 
power.  Not  alone  must  the  mind  be 
stocked  with  the  richest  possible  col- 
lection of  facts,  but  there  must  be  the 
active  mental  force,  the  wide  mental 
horizon,  which  will  give  the  power  to 
use  these  facts  intelligently  and  to  good 
purpose. 

To  stand  high  intellectually  implies 
the  power  to  handle  mentally  more  com- 
plex combinations  of  facts  than  is  given 
to  other  men,  and  as  practice  makes  per- 
fect in  mental  as  well  as  in  other  pro- 
cesses, it  stands  to  reason  that  other 
things  being  equal,  the  intellect  which 
receives  the  earliest  application  of  this 
development  theory  will  be  of  the  high- 
est order.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so 
much  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
subject  of  infant  psychology.  To  know 
the  relative  value  of  studies  in  this  pro- 
cess of  development,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  taken  up,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  understand  the 
status  of  the  infant  mind  at  the  first 
moment  when  it  is  possible  for  educa- 
tion to  begin.  As  a  consequence,  every, 
minute  detail  of  infant  intelligence  is 
being  observed  and  carefully  noted  by 
patient  experimentalists.  The  largest 
and  most  complete  monograph  yet  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  is  Perez's  First  Three 
Years  of  Childhood?  which  first  appeared 
some  years  ago,  and  is  now  republished 
by  the  press  of  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as 
well  as  the  most  instructive  books  in  the 
whole  range  of  pedagogical  literature. 
It  is  not  a  biographical  sketch,  but  a 
wide  and  comprehensive  record  of  the 
development  of  a  number  of  infants 
which  were  under  his  immediate  obser- 
vation for  a  series  of  years.  Though  the 
work  is  for  this  reason  more  or  less  com- 
parative, there  is  no  attempt  to  build  up 
a  complete  system  of  infant  psychology. 
The  effort  is  rather  to  chronicle  only 

1  The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.     By  Bernard 
Perez.     C.  W.  Bardeen  :    Syracuse.     1880. 


the  facts  observed,  with  here  and  there 
a  shrewd  practical  deduction  of  some 
general  principle  involved.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  the  author  belongs  to  the 
new  school,  body  and  soul,  and  that 
what  he  has  in  mind  all  the  time  is  the 
establishment  of  the  proposition  that 
education  should  "  watch  the  spontan- 
eous movements  "  of  the  child's  mind 
and  conform  its  methods  to  them.  This 
is  the  "  natural  "  method  of  teaching 
carried  to  its  best  result. 

The  implied,  if  not  expressed,  deduc- 
tion from  Perez's  observations  is,  that 
the  visual  conceptions,  which  are  the 
first  mental  achievements  of  the  child, 
should  be  the  first  to  receive  a  careful 
and  systematic  training.  The  study  of 
forms  and  colors  should  begin  the 
education,  and  not  till  clear  and  vivid 
concepts  in  this  department  are  assured 
should  language  work  and  other  studies 
involving  memory  begin. 

The  book  has  been  so  long  before  the 
public  that  no  resume  of  its  contents  is 
necessary  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
is  still  the  most  careful  study  of  the 
beginnings  of  child  intelligence  extant, 
and  extremely  useful  to  any  one  quarry- 
ing in  the  mine  of  infant  psychology. 

A  treatise  similar  in  purpose  but  from 
an  entirely  opposite  point  of  view  is  The 
Child  and  Child  Nature  ?hy  the  Baroness 
Marenholtz-Buelow.  It  takes  up  the 
subject  from  a  purely  theoretical  stand- 
point, and  aims  to  present  the  principles 
underlying  the  kindergarten  system  as 
propounded  by  Froebel.  No  personal 
observations  are  depended  on,  but  as- 
suming the  facts  of  childhood,  a  system 
of  education  is  evolved  which  shall  be  in 
conformity  with  these  facts.  It  is  an 
excellent  book  to  take  up  after  the  Perez, 
and  will  bedoubly  valuable  in  connection 
with  it.  Froebel,  however,'  was  more 
taken  up  with  what  he  wanted  the  child 
to  be,  than  with  what  with  his  original 
equipment   the  child   was    probably  to 

2  The   Child   and  Child   Nature.     By    the    Baroness 
Marenholtz-Buelow.     C.  W.  Bardeen:  Syracuse.    1889. 
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become.  The  moral  and  religious  idea 
entered  too  strongly  into  his  composi- 
tion to  make  him  either  an  impartial 
theorist  or  observer.  Much  of  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  work  comes  from  his  effort 
to  harmonize  child  nature  with  his  pre- 
conceived ideas  ;  but  for  all  that,  he  was 
at  bottom  very  sound  educationally,  and 
really  in  touch  with  all  that  is  good  in 
modern  educational  reforms. 

One  must  be  very  reverent  indeed 
towards  the  work  not  to  smile  occasion- 
ally at  the  abnormal  moral  importance 
attributed  to  little  things,  —  the  deep 
consciousness  of  dependence,  for  in- 
stance, supposed  to  be  developed  in  the 
child  by  the  game  of  Bo-Peep. 

There  is  so  much,  however,  that  is 
really  good,  that  it  is  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety to  call  attention  to  these  foibles. 
His  sense  of  the  independence  of  things 
and  the  unity  of  purpose  that  should 
run  through  all  education  crop  out  at 
every  turn.  Again  and  again  he  repeats 
I  that  in  early  childhood  all  instruction 
which  is  conveyed  only  in  words  is  as 
good  as  thrown  away.  The  human  mind 
in  the  first  stage  of  its  development 
must  have  concrete  demonstration  ; 
ideas  must  be  presented  to  it  in  visible 
images." 

The  author  —  who  is  so  strongly  a 
disciple  of  Froebel  that  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  confounding  her  with  him  in 
speaking  of  the  book  —  brings  out  with 
much  clearness  the  necessity  of  form 
study  as  initial  work  for  the  child,  and 
the  gradual  advance  from  that  to  the 
tasks  involving  the  higher  and  more 
complex  intellectual  powers.  There  is 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  "  finger  games  " 
of  Froebel,  and  the  theory  of  the  neces- 
sity of  physical  impressions  in  awaken- 
ing spiritual  life. 

With  the  differentiation  of  school 
work  comes  the  necessity  for  school 
supervision.  With  the  setting  off  into 
grades  there  is  need  for  a  class  of  ser- 
vice which  differs  essentially  from  the 


work  of  simple  instruction.  There  must 
be  a  unity  of  plan  running  through  the 
whole  system,  a  careful  gradation  and 
selection  of  studies  taught,  so  that  the 
steps  from  bottom  to  top  will  be  even 
and  easy  of  ascent ;  and  finally,  behind 
the  whole  plan  there  must  be  the  ener- 
getic, intelligent  force  capable  of  keep- 
ing all  these  wheels  smoothly  in  motion. 
The  last  book  of  the  International  Edu- 
cation Series1  deals  entirely  with  this 
subject.  The  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  book  is  probably  the  historical  sketch 
of  the  supervision  of  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Following  this  are  chap- 
ters devoted  to  different  phases  of  su- 
pervisory work,  with  deductions  leading 
to  a  demonstration  of  the  value  and 
necessity  of  professional  superinten- 
dence. 

This  State,  which  suffers  so  much 
from  the  evils  of  the  county  superin- 
tendency  system,  might  well  find  profit 
in  Mr.  Rickard's  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  State  and  county  su- 
pervision. A  phase  of  supervision 
which  is  yet  in  its  infancy  is  the  relation 
of  the  school  superintendent  to  parents 
and  to  teachers.  There  is  an  unusual 
amount  of  common  sense  in  the  chapters 
bearing  on  these  subjects.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  superintendent  is 
the  natural  champion  of  the  child,  to 
protect  him  from  the  vanity  of  the  teach- 
er on  one  hand,  and  the  vanity  of  the 
parent  on  the  other.  But  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct advance,  and  seemingly  a  wise  one, 
that  the  superintendent's  duty  should 
be  extended  to  include  outside  agencies 
for  the  improvement  of  both  parents  and 
teachers. 

Dr.  Gildersleeve's  position  in  the 
field  of  educational  literature  would  se- 
cure for  his  book2  a  conscientious  and 
appreciative  reading,  even  if  its  pages 

iSchool  Supervision.  By  J.  L.  Rickard.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1890. 

2  Essays  and  Studies.  By  Basil  Lanneau  Gildersleeve. 
Baltimore:  X.Murray.     1890. 
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were  at  times  a  little  dull.  But  Dr. 
Gildersleeve  has  a  sense  of  humor  and 
an  epigrammatic  turn  of  expression 
which  would  serve  to  liven  a  much  dry- 
er text.  Whether  in  the  educational 
or  the  literary  field,  there  is  a  spright- 
liness  and  nervous  energy  about  every^ 
thing  that  comes  from  his  pen  which 
makes  it  fascinating,  as  well  as  interest- 
ing reading.  It  is  a  pleasure,  too,  to 
work  with  an  author  whose  English  is 
so  pure  and  virile,  and  whose  style  is  so 
unaffected  and  clear.  The  predilections 
of  a  lifetime,  however,  are  too  strong 
to  be  overcome,  and  when  he  takes  up 
the  educational  cudgels,  it  is  in  defense 
of  the  classical  scholar,  and  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  if 
one  would  have  the  best  educational 
equipment  for  "practical  life."  It  must 
be  confessed,  too,  that  he  makes  out  a 
very  good  case.  The  book  itself,  with 
its  wide  margins  and  clear  print,  will 
appeal  to  every  book  lover,  and  there  is 


no  man  who  has  seen  himself  in  print 
but  will  endorse  heartily  the  plaintive    I 
arraignment  of  the  printers  in  the  post- 
script. 

In  conclusion,  it  m^y  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  a  paragraph  from  the  address  on 
the  "Greatness  of  the  Graduate,"  be- 
cause of  its  clearness  in  expressing  his 
idea  of  what  education  really  is  :  "  Mod- 
ern theorists  tell  us  that  learning  ought 
to  be  made  delightful,  that  we  ought  to 
absorb  it  unconsciously,  that  the  teacher 
who  does  not  make  his  teachings  inter- 
esting is  a  failure,  and  so  on.  My  young 
friends,  my  old  friends,  teaching  is  a 
surgical  process.  You  may  administer 
an  anaesthetic,  an  anodyne.  You  may 
perform  your  sleight-of-hand  trick  while 
your  patient  is  under  the  influence  of 
laughing-gas  ;  but  the  healthy  human 
being  feels  the  after  effects,  and  no  mat- 
ter whom  the  pupil  has  studied  under  —  I 
momentous  preposition  —  he  has  had  to 
endure." 


ETC. 


The  voter  may  have  the  satisfaction  this  fall  of  a 
campaign  with  some  distinct  issues.  There  have 
been  a  good  many  campaigns  of  late  years  in  which 
it  could  make  no  possible  difference  in  policies  which 
side  won,  and  the  choice  of  the  independent  voter 
turned  entirely  on  the  comparative  merits  of  per- 
sons. This  time  the  party  policies  are  broadly  enough 
divided  in  national  matters  to  enable  every  voter  to 
know  exactly  what  he  is  voting  for,  so  far  as  the 
State  election  affects  national  parties.  But  there  is 
a  local  question  involved  in  this  election  that  is,  per- 
haps, more  important  than  any  bearing  its  results 
may  have  on  the  very  important  national  questions 
indirectly  concerned.  That  is,  the  question  of  the 
Australian  ballot  law. 

We  have  already  had  much  to  say  of  this  admir- 
able method  for  securing  a  secret  ballot,  for  making 
bribery  difficult,  and  —  in  our  view  most  important  of 
all  —  for  breaking  the  control  of  the  "  bosses  "  over 


nominations.  There  is  no  need  of  explaining  its  pur- 
poses and  provisions  again.  It  is  comfortable  to  see 
from  its  history  that  when  a  move  for  the  cleansing  of 
our  politics  really  comes  clearly  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  "plain  people,"  it  is  taken  up  and  put  through. 
People  are  discouraged  sometimes  by  what  seems 
the  cynical  callousness  of  Americans  to  outrages  up- 
on their  civic  honor.  They  laugh  at  open  briberies, 
and  refuse  to  stir  to  amend  them.  Yet  from  time  to 
time  their  action  makes  the  pessimist  suspect  that 
a.  certain  bewilderment  as  to  what  to  do  about  it  is 
at  the  bottom  of  their  indifference, —  while  they  wait 
to  see  a  remedy  they  prefer  not  to  worry.  The  stu- 
dents of  civics  point  out  remedies  ;  but  they  do  not 
think  the  stu.ients  of  civics  know  much  about  it, — 
being  well  permeated  with  the  national  weakness  of 
undervaluing  the  recorded  experience  of  other  times 
and  places,  and  all  knowledge  that  does  not  show 
prompt  money  returns.     But  this  time  the  students 
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put  before  thern  a  device  so  simple,  sensible,  and  ob- 
vious, for  striking  the  whole  boss  system  the  heaviest 
blow  it  has  ever  had,  that  they  hardly  stopped  to  ask 
if  it  was  not  "all  theory."  The  civil  service  reform, 
agitated  since  the  first  administration  of  President 
Grant  in  the  federal  Congress,  and  by  a  number  of 
State  associations,  counts  now  as  its  definite  accom- 
plishments the  federal  law  of  1882,  and  the  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  State  laws.  The  agitation  for  the 
official  ballot  system  began  with  Mr.  Ivins's  papers  be- 
fore the  New  York  Commonwealth  Club  in  1887  ;  be- 
yond a  little  talk  in  the  Nation,  there  had  been  nothing 
even  said  of  it  before  in  the  country.  In  three  years  it 
has  become  the  law  of  fourteen  States,  and  has  been 
presented  to  the  legislatures  of  many  more.  It  is  in  its 
nature  a  simpler  and  more  obvious  reform  than  that 
of  the  civil  service:  the  evils  it  attacks  —  direct 
money  bribery,  caucus  control  of  nominations,  vast 
opportunities  for  the  pocketing  of  money  by  agents 
—  are  far  more  glaring  to  the  sight  and  shocking 
to  simple  consciences  than  those  attending  in- 
direct bribery  with  office.  In  New  York  the  bal- 
lot bill  went  through  a  not  over-well  disposed  legis- 
lature three  times,  and  was  finaJly  signed  by  a  hos- 
tile governor,  after  two  vetoes.  Nothing  could  be  a 
stronger  proof  that  a  menace  of  public  opinion  stands 
behind  it. 

In  New  York,  the  bill  was  forced  through  by  Re- 
publicans chiefly  ;  in  New  Jersey  and  Indiana  by 
Democrats.  In  this  State,  the  reform  has  been 
chiefly  the  property  of  the  Federated  Trades  from 
the  first.  They  drew  a  bill,  taking  a  good  deal  of 
care  in  framing  it,  and  accepting  advice  from  stu- 
dents in  the  matter,  and  offered  it  as  a  non-partisan 
measure  to  the  last  legislature.  The  legislature  de- 
veloped no  such  hostility  to  the  bill  as  might  have 
been  expected,  but  did  not  seriously  consider  it.  It 
had  been  brought  forward  while  the  public  mind  was 
impressed  with  the  gross  scandals  of  the  fall  elections 
of  1888  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  certainly  counted  on 
that  the  impression  would  last  for  two  years  With 
the  very  opening  of  this  political  season,  however, 
the  Federated  Trades,  to  their  very  great  credit, 
were  at  the  front  again,  urging  both  parties  to  put 
the  official  secret  ballot  into  their  platforms.  One 
party  refused, —  as  was  partly  expected  ;  the  other 
consented, —  as  was  quite  unexpected  ;  and  the  par- 
ty that  failed  to  get  the  plank  through  its  State  con- 
vention, promises  now  to  redeem  itself  by  pledging 
legislative  candidates  through  the  county  and  dis- 
trict conventions.  Soon  afterward  it  turned  out 
that  the  Grangers  also  were  preparing  a  bill,  and 
they  were  invited  to  consolidate  it  with  that  of  the 
Federated  Trades.  This  was  done,  and  a  good  joint 
bill  is  now  ready  to  be  placed  before  the  legislature. 

Some  good  Republican  paper,  mortified  that  its 
party  had  failed  to  place  itself  right  on  this  matter, 
says  that  the  Democrats  are  now  pledged  to  the  re- 


form, and  the  Republicans  would  be  for  it  anyway. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  that,  we  yet 
see  this  cheerful  element  in  the  situation  :  should 
a  majority  of  the  party  pledged  to  it  be  elected, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  avoid  bringing  forward 
and  passing  the  bill,  for  specific  platform  promises 
are  as  hard  to  break  as  general  ones  are  easy  ;  while 
should  a  minority  thus  pledged  be  elected,  the  trades 
and  the  grangers  may  be  depended  on  to  push  the 
bill  to  a  hearing,  the  minority  will  be  obliged  to  vote 
for  it,  and  the  chances  are  very  excellent  that  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  number  in  the  majority  unwill- 
ing to  vote  against  it  to  carry  it.  It  may  be  added 
that  neither  of  the  two  men  who  are  candidates  for 
the  governorship  would  be  likely  to  veto  it ;  and  that 
the  Federated  Trades  and  Grangers  make  a  voting 
power  that  commands  deference.  Their  course  in 
this  matter  is  most  creditable  to  them  ;  and  the  bill, 
if  passed,  will  be  worth  more  to  them  and  to  the 
commonwealth  than  forty  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
"  labor."  bills  could  be.  The  least  promising  thing 
about  it  is  the  want  of  any  important  newspaper  on 
the  Coast  ready  to  take  up  and  make  a  good  fight  for 
such  reforms.  The  valiant  fight  made  by  the  New 
York  press  was  the  one  thing  that  forced  a  reluctant 
legislature  and  governor  into  signing  away  their  own 
improper  sources  of  power. 


The  Forty-Niners. 

[Joaquin  Miller  says  the  next  great  epic  will  be 

written  by  an  old  Californian.] 

When  shall  the  bard  be  born  who  sings, 
Our  giant  California  kings? — ■ 
Those  stalwart  Argonauts  of  old, 
Who  westward  sought  the  fleece  of  gold  ; 
Who  left  the  altar  fires  of  home, 
Through  rough,  untrodden  fields  to  roam  ; 
To  breast  in  clippers,  swift  and  brave, 
The  fierce  Atlantic's  icy  wave  ; 
To  plod,  with  dusty,  weary  feet, 
'Neath  Darien's  malarial  heat, 
Still  dreaming  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
That  opened  on  their  rising  State. 
'T  was  not  alone  the  golden  sand 
That  lured  them  to  the  sunset  land  ; 
'T  was  not  adventure's  flaunting  flag 
That  held  their  steps  o'er  cliff  and  crag  ; 

,         'T  was  not  alone  the  vague  unrest, 
That  oft  untunes  the  calmest  breast ; 
Nor  love  of  license,  that  might  be 
False  synonym  of  liberty. 
It  was  their  Kismet.     It  was  fate 
Ordained  them  founders  of  a  State, 
Whose  growth  through  all  the  eras  past, 
In  golden  print  shall  culminate  at  last. 

/.  C.  Peabody. 
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A  Pioneer  to  Pioneers. 

We  linger  here  upon  the  sands  that  time 

Is  ever  moving  from  their  ocean  bed  ; 
Thence,  through  the  brightness  of  a  sunlit  clime, 

Their  course  is  onward  ;  and  the  lives  that  shed 
A  glory  on  the  past  of  this  fair  land, 

Move  with  them,  and  are  lost  to  public  view, 
Whilst  you  and  I  are  left  upon  the  strand 

To  plant  the  cypress  where  the  roses  grew. 

The  task  is  one  of  love  to  you  and  me  ; 

We  bend  in  tearful  reverence  o'er  the  mounds 
That  rear  their  heads  to  greet  the  sunset  sea, 

And  catch  the  echoes  of  its  moaning  sounds. 
Our  hearts  now  beat  responsive  to  the  few 

Who  stand  as  mourners  o'er  our  brethren  slain 
By  the  great  Reaper,  who  no  friend  e'er  knew, 

Or  cares  to  know  the  heads  among  his  grain. 

Let  me  not  tell  the  story  oft-times  told, 

Of  youth  and  hope,  whose  arms  have  gilded  o'er, 
The  surface  of  the  world  with  shining  gold, 

Gleaned  from  the  coffers  of  this  wondrous  shore. 
Ye  who  have  lived  it  thereby  know  it  all ; 

You  know  the  hearts  that  cast  even  love  aside, 
When  urged  by  fate,  against  affection's  call, 

To  found  an  empire  by  the  western  tide. 

'T  is  not  for  us  who  feel  the  gush  of  pride, 
To  fix  a  stamp  upon  the  labor  done  ; 

Award  of  praise  or  censure  must  abide 

With  those  who  follow  out  the  task  begun. 


Yet,  what  we  claim  is  not  an  idle  boast ; 

Though  what  is  wrought  be  not  entirely  great, 
We  leave,  as  priceless  to  the  coming  host, 

If  not  an  Empire,  then  a  radiant  State  ! 

W.   W.  Presbury. 

Editor  Overland  Monthly  :  — A  local  journal, 
while  making  favorable  comments  upon  the  little 
sketch,  "The  Loan  of  a  Name,"  published  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Overland,  calls  attention  to 
the  resemblance  it  bears  in  argument  to  Besant's 
last  story. 

Now,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  to  any  one  who 
knows  me,  that  I  have  not  read  Mr.  Besant's  last' 
story,  or  else  I  should  have  scrupulously  avoided 
following  any  motive  that  bore  the  faintest  likeness 
to  it.  In  these  days  of  prolific  story-writing,  it  is 
getting  to  be  almost  dangerous  for  any  one  who 
writes  not  to  cover  a  wide  field  o^readingas  well,  but 
the  pressure  of  work  which  has  been  upon  me  during 
the  last  year  has  compelled  me  to  restrict  my  read- 
ing to  a  hasty  perusal  of  the  leading  magazines,  and 
a  glance  over  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers. 

Perhaps  I  am  unduly  sensitive  about  such  an  in- 
sinuation, because,  whatever  the  merit  of  my  stories, 
I  have  tried  to  give  them  at  least  the  virtue  of  origi- 
nality. Out  of  about  a  hundred  short  stories,  and 
four  or  five  longer  ones  that  I  have  written  during 
the  last  six  years,  I  think  I  can  honestly  claim  that 
not  one  of  them  has  a  hackneyed  plot. 

Flora  Haines  Loughead. 
San  Francisco,  August,  1890. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Books  of  Travel. 

Three  books  on  Alaska  claim  first  attention,  be- 
cause one  of  them  has  been  a  year  in  hand,  because 
another  of  them  is  a  San  Francisco  production,  and 
because  the  three  together  are  the  most  important 
group  now  to  be  noticed. 

Picturesque  Alaska 1  is  a  Boston  lady's  account  of 
a  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Sitka  and  back.  Full 
half  the  book  is  spent  before  Alaska  is  reached  at  all, 
and  the  hundred  pages  remaining  are  given  to  the 
impressions  made  by  what  she  personally  saw,  sup- 
plemented in  small  degree  by  information  gleaned 
from  others.  The  nature  descriptions  are  done  with 
a  delicate  and  firm  touch,  the  style  is  good,  and  the 
trip  in  itself  is  a  thing  that  Americans  are  glad  to 
learn  about,  now  that  increased  facilities  for  their 
journey  to  this  land  of  wonders  make  it  a  trip  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  all  who  plan  an  extended 
outing. 

Theillustrations  are  not  especially  attractive,  being 

1  Picturesque  Alaska.  By  Abby  Johnson  Woodman. 
Boston :  1889.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


rather  poor  cuts  of  a  few  of  the  stock  photographs. 
The  second  book  on  Alaska  is  also  the  work  of  a 
Boston  writer,  Maturin  M.  Ballou.2  Mr.  Ballou's 
books  are  numerous  enough  for  most  people  who  read 
travel  books  at  all  to  know  something  of  his  style  and 
caliber.  As  compared  with  Mrs.  Johnson's  work  it 
is  heavier,  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing instruction,  not  so  vivid  in  description,  and  far 
more  complete  in  scope.  Mr.  Ballou  studies  his 
subject,  makes  use  of  what  the  geography  and  cyclo- 
paedia can  tell  him,  as  well  as  the  writers  of  previous 
books  on  the  same  subject.  This  information  he 
does  not  always  digest  thoroughly  enough  to  make 
himself  master  of  it,  and  at  times  the  joints  show. 
The  present  book  is  not  an  improvement  on  Mr. 
Ballou's  former  work,  being  marred  by  his  growing 
complacency  in  himself  as  an  old  traveler  and  writer 
of  travels.  He  whisks  his  reader  from  Sitka  to  Dar- 
jeeling,  and  from  the  Yellowstone  to  Maori  land  with 
so  great  a  frequency  that  it  seems  done  for  the  pur- 

2  The  New  Eldorado.  By  Maturin  M.  Ballou.  Bos- 
ton :  1890.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 
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pose  of  making  a  display  of  extensive  journeyings. 
None  the  less  Mr.  Ballou  has  found  and  will  find 
readers,  and  his  work  will  spread  knowledge  that 
will  do  Alaska  good. 

Far  more  worthy  of  note  as  a  book  mechanically 
considered,  and  as  an  authority  on  Alaskan  matters, 
and  hardly  less  good  as  literature,  is  Mr.  Badlam's 
Wonders  of  Alaska.1  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
maps,  with  gelatine  and  photogravure  plates,  and 
with  small  sketches  reproduced  from  pen  and  ink. 
In  mechanical  execution  it  fails  only  in  the  matter  of 
typographical  slips,  many  pages  being  marred  by 
them.  "Diety,"  more  than  once  put  for  "  Deity," 
has  a  very  curious  look. 

Mr.  Badlands  statements  have  a  weight  of  author- 
ity from  his  long  acquaintance  with  Alaskan  affairs. 
As  far  back  as  1866  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Califor- 
nia-Russia Fur  Company,  a  corporation  that  he 
claims  furnished  the  information  on  which  Secretary 
Seward  based  his  offers  in  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska.  There  are  some  things  missing  in 
the  book  that  would  have  increased  its  usefulness,  as 
for  instance,  tables  of  the  value  of  Alaskan  produc- 
tions and  a  more  adequate  treatment  of  the  points  at 
issue  between  the  British  and  American  governments, 
known  as  the  Behring  Sea  question.  The  matter 
should  have  been  more  fully  explained,  or  not  touched 
at  all. 

But  it  has  long  been  ruled  out  of  order  to  criticize 
an  author  for  not  doing  what  he  has  not  attempted 
to  do,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  well  of 
a  book  written  and  made  in  San  Francisco.  The 
artotype  work  done  by  Britton  &  Rey,  especially  the 
frontispiece,  a  view  of  the  Muir  Glacier  printed  in 
monotint,  adds  greatly  to  the  book,  and  together 
with  the  gelatine  plates,  done  by  an  Eastern  firm, 
furnish  the  most  eloquent  possible  description  of  the 
wonders  of  Alaska.  The  views  of  the  alleged 
"  phantom  cities "  are  of  curious  interest,  though 
Mr.  Badlam  does  not  expect  to  trap  his  readers  into 
believing  in  that  clever  "  fake." 

Returning  from  Alaska,  we  mention  a  new  cheap 
but  good  reprint  of  Washington  Irving's  Astoria.2 
It  is  delightful  reading, — as  what  of  Irving's  is  not  ? — 
and  the  more  so  that  the  northwest  corner  States  are 
now  making  such  vast  strides  away  from  the  past  of 
which  it  tells.  By  the  way,  how  do  the  publishers' 
expect  to  sell  that  book  to  Oregon  or  Seattle  people 
when  they  name  it  the  "  Tacoma  Edition?" 

A  Midsummer  Drive  through  the  Pyrenees3,  is  a  de- 
lightful book  of  travel  Mr.  Dix  possesses  a  scholarly 
taste  that  has  caused  him  to  study  deep  into  the 
history  of  the  region  he  writes  about,  and  yet  he 

1  The  Wonders  of  Alaska.  By  Alexander  Radlam. 
San  Francisco:  1890.     The  Bancroft  Company. 

2 Astoria.  By  Washington  Irving.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1890. 

8  A  Midsummer  Drive  through  the  Pyrenees.  By  Ed- 
win Asa  Dix.  1890.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Strickland  &<Co. 


manages  his  lore  so  well  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
pedantry  or  didacticism  in  his  style.  He  has  also 
the  kindly  human  interest  in  the  people  he  visits 
that  gives  him  sympathetic  insight  into  their  charac- 
ters, and  a  keen  sense  of  humor  that  makes  him  a 
charming  traveling  companion.  He  starts  in  at 
Biarritz,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  makes  some  little 
excursions  from  there  to  Bayonne  and  to  Fuenter- 
rabia  and  San  Sebastian,  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
line,  and  then  travels  leisurely  along  the  French 
slope  of  the  Pyrenees,  generally  by  "breack"  or 
open  carriage.  He  pauses  at  each  little  village  and 
at  each  watering  place, — and  their  name  is  legion, — 
to  tell  of  its  picturesque  aspects  in  the  present,  and 
quaint  relics  of  the  past.  He  brings  back  Roland 
and  his  paladins,  Gaston,  Count  de  Foix,  and  his 
brutal  chivalry,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  and  his  stout 
Huguenots.  He  describes  much  grand  and  beautiful 
scenery  not  often  viewed  by  Americans, — of  these 
he  met  but  two  on  his  whole  trip  after  leaving  Bay- 
onne. He  tells  many  characteristic  anecdotes  of 
the  various  people,  the  Bearnais,  the  Navarrese,  and 
the  Basques.  These  latter  he  pronounces  "  as  proud 
as  Lucifer  and  as  combustible  as  his  matches."  And 
through  all  is  the  personal  narrative  of  the  trip,  with 
its  incidents  and  accidents  told  so  good-humoredly 
and  amusingly  that  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  one 
of  the  party,  and  having  a  good  time  of  it.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  process  plates,  made  from 
the  wo^  of  the  usual  camera  in  the  party. 

Mr.  Sessions  begins  his  tale  of  travel  4  not  far  from 
Mr.  Dix,  in  Spain,  but  he  travels  more  the  beaten 
path,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  the  Alham- 
bra,  the  bull  fight.  When  he  crosses  over  from  Gib- 
ralta  to  the  African  shore  he  is  more  interesting, 
and  the  picture  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  is 
pleasing.  The  best  thing  about  this  book,  however, 
and  what  would  carry  a  very  bad  narrative, — which 
Mr.  Sessions's  is  not,  —is  the  pictures,  process  repro- 
ductions from  black  and  white  or  wash  drawings  by 
Henry  W.  Flail.  These  are  charmingly  artistic  in 
the  selection  of  subjects,  in  their  treatment,  and  in 
the  way  they  are  set  on  the  page.  The  Arab  on  his 
galloping  horse  on  page  1 58  is  wonderful  for  the  go 
in  it,  and  all  through  the  book  are  scattered  land- 
scape and  figure  studies  that  seem  to  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Orient. 

In  these  days  of  restless  practicality  it  is  refreshing 
as  a  breath  of  cool  wind  to  stumble  on  a  book  like 
Loti's  Into  Morocco  fi  No  one  but  an  artist  could  have 
written  it,  and  no  one  but  a  French  artist  could  have 
given  himself  up  to  such  complete  sensuousness  of 
impression.  There  is  not  a  statistical  or  practical 
detail  in  the  text.  From  cover  to  cover  it  is  one 
fascinating  description  of  the  color,  the  light,  the 
strange  grouping  of  effects,  that  attract  the  eye  of 

4  In  Western  Levant.  By  Francis  C.  Sessions.  New 
York  :  1890.     Welch,  Fracker  Company. 

5  Into  Morocco.  From  the  French  of  Pierre  Loti 
New  York:  Welch,  Fracker  Company^    1889. 
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the  stranger  on  first  going  out  of  the  Western  and 
into  the  older  civilization  of  the  East.  Most  impres- 
sions of  this  sort  are  spoiled  in  the  telling,  but  Loti 
is  so  simple  and  frank  in  his  sincerity,  so  entirely 
unartificial  in  style  and  free  from  the  effort  of  strain- 
ing for  effect,  that  one  gets  an  astonishing  feeling  of 
self-experience  from  the  reading.  Perhaps  as  good 
an  idea  of  his  attitude  as  could  be  obtained  is  con- 
veyed in  the  following  avowal  of  faith  : 

"  As  to  his  majesty,  the  Sultan,  I  am  glad  that  he 
is  handsome  ;  that  he  will  have  neither  press  nor 
parliament,  roads  nor  railroads,  in  his  dominions ; 
that  he  rides  splendid  horses,  and  that  he  made  me 
a  present  of  a  long  silver-mounted  musket,  and  a 
great  sword  inlaid  with  gold.  I  admire  the  lofty, 
serene,  disdainful  way  he  has  in  looking  at  outside 
contemporary  agitations  ;  I  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  the  faith  of  our  forefathers,  from  which  still 
spring  martyrs  and  prophets,  is  a  good  thing  to  cling 
to,  and  a  sweet  consolation  to  a  man  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. What  boots  it  to  take  such  pains  to  overturn 
everything,  to  understand  and  embrace  so  many  inno- 
vations, since  we  must  die  ;  since  some  day,  in  sun- 
light or  in  shade,  when,  God  alone  can  tell,  we  must 
give  up  the  ghost !  Nay,  let  us  rather  hold  to  the 
traditions  of  our  fathers,  which,  by  uniting  us  more 
closely  with  the  generations  that  are  gone  and  those 
that  are  to  come,  seem  to  lengthen  out  our  own  days. 
Let  us  live  a  vague  dream  of  eternity,  careless  of 
what  earth  has  in  store  for  us  tomorrow  ;  let  us  suffer 
out  walls  to  crumble  away  beneath  our  burning  sum- 
mer sun,  let  us  suffer  the  grass  to  grow  on  our  roofs, 
our  cattle  to  rot  where  they  fall.  Regardless  of  all 
beside,  let  us  grasp  as  they  pass  those  things  which 
do  not  deceive :  beautiful  women,  fine  horses, 
magnificent  gardens,  and  the  perfume  of  flowers." 

Going  with  this  spirit  into  a  land  where  these 
things  are  the  soul  of  life, — for  in  Morocco  they  not 
only  believe  but  live  their  religion, — it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Loti's  book  should  breathe  the  strange- 
ness of  the  Eastern  life,  the  fascinating  fatalism  of 
the  personal  creed  of  the  Moor. 

It  is  this  dreamy  intellectuality  underlying  the 
descriptions— much  the  sort  of  impression  one  gets 
from  consideration  of  a  picture  by  Corot — that 
makes  the  book  attractive.  It  is  not  alone  the 
husks,  but  the  soul  of  Arab  life  that  has  been  caught 
and  crystallized  in  words.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
whether  the  book  is  interesting,  and  the  text  is  ad- 
mirably supplemented  by  the  artistic  illustrations  of 
Constant  and  Marot.     Much  as  there  is  of  it,  the 


description  never  becomes  monotonous,  and  it  will 
be  a  reader  of  dull  imagination  who,  when  it  is  fin- 
ished, will  not  find  still  in  his  vision  the  long  stretch 
of  dazzling  light,  the  melancholy  gray  of  the  ruined 
walls  on  which  "  the  whitewash  hangs  like  shrouds," 
the  desert  towns  with  their  "airless  huddle  of  houses," 
the  roofs  where  women  with  "  great,  excessively 
painted  eyes  dangle  their  feet  from  the  parapets,  or 
climb  from  terrace  to  terrace,  the  riot  and  disorder 
of  the  streets,  and  above  all  and  over  all  the  shrill , 
unceasing  patter  of  the  plaintive  Arabfifes."  It  is 
worth  while  to  know  there  is  such  a  place  left  in"this 
work-a-day  world.  One  would  not  necessarily  want 
to  go  there  or  live  there,  hxitfor  the  plMsure  of  think- 
ittg  about  it  he  can  be  profoundly  ana  justly  thank- 
ful that  it  exists,  and  applaud  to  the  echo  the  ferv- 
ent prayer  of  the  Arab  who  saw  the  presents  given  to 
Loti  by  the  Sultan  :  "  May  Allah  grant  victory  to 
our  Sultan  Mouley-Hassan  !  May  Allah  prolong  his 
days  even  at  the  cost  of  my  own  life  !  " 

In  the  Riverside  Library  for  Young  People  we 
have  Java  :  The  Pearl  of  the  East,1  by  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Higginson.  This  is  purely  didactic  in  its  tone,  con- 
densed, systematic,  and  dry.  With  such  a  subject, 
and  with  so  good  a  knowledge  of  it  as  Mrs.  Higgin- 
son has,  she  should  have  produced  a  more  interest- 
ing book.  It  goes  to  show  that  the  intelligent  visit- 
or not  too  much  pressed  for  time,  can  do  better  at 
writing  a  description  of  a  country  than  the  native 
for  whom  its  characteristics  are  dulled  by  use. 

Mrs.  Higginson  has  done  enough,  however,  to 
show  how  good  a  theme  there  is  in  Java  for  a  better 
book  than  hers.  Its  climate,  resources,  volcanic 
phenomena,  history,  legends,  ruins,  and  peoples,  are 
all  rich  material. 

It  is  best  to  review  Mrs.  Douglass's  A  Romance  at 
the  Antipodes*-  as  a  book  of  travel,  although  it  claims 
to  be  a  romance.  The  love  story  that  runs  through 
it  is  so  slight, — and  so  absurd,  it  must  be  added, — 
that  it  does  not  give  the  novel  tone  to  the  whole.  In 
the  main,  it  is  a  traveler's  journal  of  a  sea  voyage  to 
Australia,  and  notes  of  things  seen  there.  Even  so 
there  is  small  merit,  and  a  good  deal  of  merit  would 
be  required  to  overcome  the  faulty  and  stilted  style  of 
a  writer  that  can  say  :  "I  love  the  ocean  because 
there  is  nothing  incisive  or  garish  in  her  pulchritude." 

1  Java:  The  Pearl  of  the  East.  By  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hig- 
ginson. Riverside  Library  for  Young  People.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  1890.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  Bancroft  Company. 

2  A  Romance  at  the  Antipodes.  By  Mrs.  R.  Dun 
Douglass.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1800. 
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COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


The  higher  education  of  women  is  no 
longer  an  experiment :  many  of  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  its  earlier  stages 
are  entirely  set  at  rest,  and  every  year 
more  and  more  women  are  seeking  ad- 
vanced education.  The  girls  in  the  high 
schools  already  outnumber  the  boys,  and 
the  proportion  of  college  women  is  in- 
creasing, so  that  it  seems  not  at  all  un- 
likely in  thirty  years  more  there  will  be 
as  many  women  as  men  studying  in  our 
colleges,  perhaps  more. 

In  the  West  many  institutions  admit 
women  to  the  same  classes  as  men,  but 
in  the  Eastern  States  it  is  more  com- 
mon to  provide  for  the  women  colleges 
exclusively  devoted  to  their  use.  Each 
system  has  been  warmly  defended,  but 
the  drift  today  is  towards  co-education  ; 
that  is,  the  joint  education  of  both  sex- 
es in  the  same  classes. 

The  University  of  California,  with 
which  I  have  been  connected,  is,  like 
most  of  the  State  colleges  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  co-educational.  In  every 
department  of  it  except  military  instruc- 
tion women  have  been  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  as  men,  ever  since  its  foun- 
dation*. The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
give  our  experience  on  some  of  the  moot- 
ed questions  in  this  branch  of  education, 
and  to  compare  it  with  the  results  ob- 


tained in  other  colleges.  It  will  treat  of 
the  collegiate  education  of  women,  with- 
out entering  upon  professional  or  grad- 
uate studies. 

The  history  of  the  University  is  too 
short  and  the  number  of  its  graduates 
too  few  for  much  generalization,  but  we 
can  plainly  observe  certain  tendencies. 
The  University  was  organized  on  a  basis 
of  co-education  at  its  foundation  in  1869, 
and  eight  women  entered  in  1870;  the 
next  year  there  were  twenty-eight  wom- 
en in  all ;  the  third  year  thirty-nine  ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  there 
has  been  a  continuous  attendance  of 
women,  in  the  general  ratio  of  one  wo- 
man to  four  men.  Seventy-four  women 
have  graduated,  receivingdegrees  accord- 
ing to  the  studies  they  have  followed. 

At  Berkeley  the  women  have  6hown 
decided  preferences  for  certain  lines  of 
study,  to  the  entire  omission  of  others. 
Taking  the  last  four  years  as  a  guide, 
no  woman  has  taken  as  a  study  either 
agriculture,  mechanics,  or  mining  :  this 
we  should  expect,  as  women  very  rarely 
engage  in  these  pursuits.  One  each 
year  has  chosen  civil  engineering,  two 
each  year  on  the  average  took  chemis- 
try ;  here  again  the  small  numbers  need 
not  surprise  us,  as  these  studies  are 
rarely  followed  in  life  by  women.     Six 
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took  Greek  and  Latin,  twenty-two  the  41  per  cent.  But  the  crowning  glory- 
Latin  and  English  course,  and  twenty-  achieved  by  women  in  England  was 
two  the  course  in  English  and  modern  gained  at  Cambridge  this  year  by  Miss 
languages.  That  is,  summing  it  all  up,  Fawcett,  who  was  bracketed  superior 
the  courses  in  letters  and  languages  ab-  to  the  senior  wrangler  in  mathematics  ; 
sorbed  fifty  out  of  fifty-three,  and  this  that  is,  she  won  the  highest  honors 
has  been  the  general  character  of  the  gained  by  any  student  in  mathematics, 
studies  chosen  by  the  girls  ever  since  the  In  the  last  annual  report  by  President 
University  was  organized.  Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 

Again,  as  a  general  rule  the  girls  are  is  a  table  giving  the  percentage  of  men 
not  distinguished  in  mathematics,  and  and  women  choosing  each  general  de- 
drop  it  almost  always  by  the  end  of  the  partment  of  study  at  Ann  Arbor.  The 
Sophomore  year ;  indeed,  not  one  worn-  percentages  are  somewhat  different  from 
an  has  ever  pursued  it  through  a  full  those  of  Berkeley  and  are  worth  con- 
course. Likewise  in  intellectual  and  trasting  with  them.  In  the  following 
moral  philosophy  very  few  take  the  ad-  tables  I  have  altered  their  arrangement 
vanced  courses,  though  they  are  strong-  slightly,  to  make  the  courses  correspond 
er  here  than  in  mathematics.  But  on  more  nearly  with  those  of  Berkeley, 
the  other  hand  rather  more  women  than  Percentage  of  students  in  each  course 
men  in  proportion  to  their  full  numbers  at  Ann  Arbor  1887-88. 
are  found  in  the  classical  course,  which  _     .                           MEN-  women- 

combines  Greek  and  Latin  and  is  con-    Greek  and  Latin  Course 307     32.3 

sidered  by  the  students  a  difficult  course,  ^atm  and  Modern  Languages  .16.3     314 

Now  let   us  compare  our  experience  Science  and  Engineering. . .  .38.0      9-3 

in  these  matters  with  other  representa-  Letters  and  History  and  Mod- 

tive  institutions.    In  Oberlin,  where  the        ern  Languages 15.0    27.0 

women  outnumber  the  men,  the  students 

in  1888-89  made  choice  of  studies  as  fol-  I0O-°  I0ao 

lows  :  Percentage  of  students  in  each  course 

men.       women.  at  Berkeley,  1888-9. 

Classical  Course 167            51  MEN.  WOMfH; 

Philosophical  Course 62  72    Greek  and  Latin  Course 13.7     14. 1 

Literary  Course 3           175  Latin  and  Modern  Languages.  9.3     33.8 

The  Classical  Course  comprises  higher  Science  and  Engineering ....  46.0      7.0 

mathematics  ;  the  Philosophical  Course  Letters  and  Political  Science, 

includes  Latin  but  no  Greek ;  the  Lit-        etc » 310    45< I 

erary    Course,   history,   literature,  and 

modern  languages,  but  leads  to  no  de-  100.0  100.0 

gree.  These  figures  cannot  be  relied  on  for 

The    tripos    examinations    in    Cam-  exact  results,  because  there  is  so  broad 

bridge,  England,  give  the  women  a  much  a  field  of  election  in  each  department, 

better  record.     The  honor  list  for  1884  Thus  at  Berkeley  the  student  in  Greek 

and  1885,  as  given  by   Professor  Stod-  and  Latin  may  drop  it  at  the  end  of 

dard  in  the  Yale  Review,  show  that  in  Sophomore  year,  though  still  reckoned 

1884  of  the  honors  won  by  men  in  those  in  the  department ;  while  the  student  in 

examinations  61  per  cent  were  gained  in  Letters   and   Political   Science   on  the 

mathematics  and  classics,  as  against  52  other  hand  may  take  Latin  as  an  elect- 

per  cent  by  the  women.     And  in  1885  ive.   Still  they  show  the  general  average 

the  men  won  58  per  cent  of  their  honors  bent  of  the  students  of  either  sex.  Com- 

in  the  same  studies,  but  the  women  only  paring  the  lists,  we  see  the  first  course. 
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Greek  and  Latin,  is  almost  equally  fav- 
ored by  both  sexes,  the  second  and 
fourth  groups  are  much  preferred  by 
women,  and  the  third,  which  comprises 
the  scientific  studies,  by  the  men.  In 
other  words,  the  women  show  a  decided 
preference  for  letters  and  languages,  and 
the  men  for  science  and  mathematics. 
The  classics  are  quite  evenly  divided. 

I  have  before  me  the  statistics  of  the 
Harvard  "  Annex  "  from  1880  to  1888, 
giving  the  number  of  students  taking 
each  course  of  study  for  nine  years,  and 
this  list  confirms  the  opinion  I  have  ex- 
pressed. I  will  refer  only  to  the  figures 
of  1888.  There  were  103  students,  and 
17  subjects  of  study  ;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  Greek  was  41,  Latin  60, 
English  86,  German  30,  French  33,  Phil- 
osophy 22,  History  29,  Themes  and  For- 
ensics  33,  Mathematics  15,  Physics  15, 
Botany  15,  and  six  other  subjects,  viz  : 
Italian,  "Political  Economy,  Music,  As- 
tronomy, Chemistry,  and  Zoology,  less 
than  ten  each.  The  strong  bias  for  let- 
ters and  language  is  clearly  expressed 
in  this  choice  of  studies.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  comparison  of  the  records  of 
the  different  colleges  will  show  that  this 
preference  is  less  decided  in  the  older 
communities  than  among  the  new  States, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  is 
the  case. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  I  ought  to 
say  that  two  distinguished  educators, 
Doctor  Andrew  D.  White,  formerly  of 
Cornell,  and  Reverend  Doctor  Warren, 
of  Boston  University,  have  placed  on  rec. 
ord  as  the  results  of  their  observation 
and  experience  that  there  was  no  bias  of 
sex  in  education.  But  no  opinion  can 
override  the  facts  I  have  given,  which 
certainly  indicate  on  the  part  of  women 
a  decided  preference  for  letters  and  lan- 
guages. 

The  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
women  insist  that  even  this  preference* 
is  the  result  of  external  circumstances 
and  does  not  arise  in  any  way  from  an 
inherent  difference  of  intellectual  powers, 


and  to  some  extent  this  is  undoubtedly 
true.  They  say  that  it  has  been  hereto- 
fore considered  unfeminine  to  study 
Greek  and  mathematics,  and  the  parents 
of  the  girls  object  to  it  and  discourage 
them  at  every  turn  from  doing  so.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  many  young  men  are  in  a  like 
manner  discouraged  from  following 
Greek  and  higher  mathematics.  Then 
the  girls  say  that  most  of  the  young 
women  in  co-educational  institutions  are 
preparing  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  and 
must  pursue  studies  adapted  to  their 
proposed  callings,  in  which  generally 
Greek  and  higher  mathematics  have  no 
share.  This  is  partly  correct,  although 
every  young  woman  preparing  to  teach 
may  well  fit  herself  in  these  higher  stud- 
ies, and  a  large  percentage  of  the  college 
women  intend  to  become  teachers. 

And  besides  this  variety  in  choice  of 
studies  is  only  following  out  the  same 
differences  of  tastes  we  see  in  other 
things.  The  tastes  and  habits  of  women 
in  reading  are  quite  different  from  men's. 
Their  distinction  in  literature  has  been 
gained  mainly  in  special  paths,  poetry 
and  fiction ;  and.it  seems  only  reasonable 
that  sex  should  show  itself  equally  in  the 
choice  of  studies. 

But  after  all,  this  question  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  women  to  keep  up  with  the 
men  in  the  severer  studies  has  but  little 
to  do  with  the  general  question  of  giving 
them  a  higher  education,  nor  even  with 
the  question  of  co-education  in  the  same 
institutions  and  the  same  classes  with 
men.  Under  the  old  system  of  a  rigid 
prescribed  curriculum,  the  same  for  all 
students,  any  objection  on  the  ground 
of  inequality  would  have  been  sound ;  but 
today,  under  the  modern  system  of  elect- 
ive studies,  with  so  great  a  range  of 
choice,  every  woman  can  adjust  her  pur- 
suits to  her  tastes  and  her  strength.  If 
she  wants  to  try  the  harder  studies  she 
can  do  so,  while  if  she  prefers  the  more 
popular  courses  in  letters  and  modern 
languages,  these  also  are  at  her  option. 
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At  Berkeley  the  young  women  are 
distinguished  by  diligence  of  study. 
They  are  ambitious,  and  as  a  whole  they 
probably  outrank  the  average  of  men. 
This  might  be  expected,  for  they  form 
only  one  fifth  of  the  students,  and  prob- 
ably few  come  to  Berkeley  who  are  not 
thoroughly  in  earnest  for  an  education  ; 
while  many  boys  come  because  it  is  the 
proper  thing,  or  because  their  fathers 
want  them  to,  or  simply  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. That  the  girls  are  more  in  ear- 
nest is  quite  evident  from  the  fact  that 
a  much  larger  per  cent  of  their  number 
continue  in  college  until  they  graduate. 
In  all  colleges  in  the  new  States,  a 
large  percentage  of  those  who  enter 
leave  college  before  graduation,  mainly 
because  of  deficient  preparation,  or  lack 
of  pecuniary  means;  the  assistance  so 
liberally  bestowed  on  poor  students  by 
the  generous  endowments  of  the  older 
colleges  being  here  entirely  wanting, 
though  partly  compensated  for  by  free 
tuition.  During  the  eleven  years  ending 
with  1884,  825  men  and  104  women  en- 
tered the  University  of  California  :  of 
all  these,  only  369  graduated  :  viz,  300 
men  and  69  women.  .  That  is,  35  per 
cent  of  the  men  completed  their  college 
course,  and  66  per  cent  of  the  women, — 
nearly  twice  as  large  a  proportion.  This 
certainly  speaks  well  for  the  patience, 
the  persistency,  and  the  determination 
of  the  women  ;  but  here  again  we  must 
remember  these  girls  were  the  picked 
ones,  ambitious  to  achieve  an  education. 

The  question  at  once  offers  itself, 
Why  are  there  so  few  girls  at  Berke- 
ley? Well,  for  many  reasons.  It  is  not 
the  fashion  for  girls  to  go  college.  Then 
again,  many  parents  object  to  co-educa- 
tion, and  imagine  that  it  is  improper 
for  girls  and  boys  to  go  to  college  to- 
gether.. They  may  be  in  a  high  school 
together,  may  attend  a  party  together, 
go  to  the  theater  together,  but  not  to  an 
institution  of  higher  learning,  —  there 
it  becomes  improper  ;  and  so  the  girl 
either  loses  her  chance  for  an  education, 


or  is  sent  to  a  woman's  college.  This 
is  a  great  pity  ;  for  the  curriculum  of  a 
man's  college  is  almost  always  broader 
and  stronger,  and  the  training  is  more 
vigorous,  while  the  presence  of  the 
young  men  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  the 
ambition  of  the  girls.  Then  the  girls 
themselves  often  prefer  to  go  to  a  wom- 
an's college.  Some  are  shy  and  shrink 
from  meeting  a  company  of  young  men  ; 
others  have  a  feeling  of  propriety  about 
it,  that  it  is  more  womanly  to  go  to  Vas- 
sar  than  to  Cornell.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  strongest  motive  of 
all  is  that  the  women's  colleges  are 
thought  to  be  more  stylish,  and  we  all 
know  there  is  an  aristocracy  even  in  ed- 
ucation. But  whatever  be  the  cause  or 
combination  of  causes,  it  seems  to  press 
very  strongly,  for  I  have  known  parents 
to  separate  their  children,  sending  the 
sons  to  Berkeley,  while  the  daughters 
crossed  the  continent  to  Vassar  or 
Wellesley. 

Now  is  there  anything  substantial  in 
the  old  fear  that  woman's  physique 
would  not  bear  the  strain?  The  answer 
to  this  can  be  seen  in  the  records  of 
Berkeley,  and  still  better  in  the  health 
statistics  collected  by  the  associated 
alumnae  of  American  colleges.  705  grad- 
uate women  responded  to  the  call  for  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  and  while 
there  were  some  who  reported  loss  of 
health  in  college  from  overwork,  there 
were  more  who  graduated  in  better 
health  than  when  they  entered.  Again, 
the  statistics  of  Oberlin,  the  oldest  co- 
educational college  in  America,  —  run- 
ning from  1 841  to  1873,  the  latest  figures 
I  have,  —  show  that  the  mortality  among 
men  and  women  graduates  for  those 
thirty-two  years  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  ;  and  in  sixteen  years  at  Berkeley, 
from  1874  to  1889,  the  mortality  has 
been  greater  among  the  men  graduates 
than  among  the  women.  To  these  sta- 
tistics I  may  add  the  testimony  of  Doc- 
tor James  B.  Angell,  President  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Andrew  D. 
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White,  President  of  Cornell  University, 
both  of  whom  testified  that  the  effect  of 
college  life  on  the  health  of  young  wom- 
en has  been  favorable  ;  that  they  are 
more  vigorous  at  graduation  than  at  ad- 
mission. Now  when  we  consider  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  physical  culture 
of  students  in  both  sexes  in  American 
colleges  today,  it  is  evident  that  the  per- 
centage of  gain  in  the  health  of  the 
women  must  increase.  At  Berkeley 
three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  exer- 
'ercise  in  the  gymnasium,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  physician  and  a  scientific 
instructor,  by  classes  of  girls  which  are 
open  to  all,  and  the  director  reports  con- 
stant improve  m  ent  in  their  physique. 
We  expect  this  :  the  young  men  under 
this  system  gain  in  health  and  strength 
during  their  college  years,  and  so  will 
the  women.  Of  course  there  are  young 
women  whose  health  fails  in  college,  but 
not  more  in  proportion  than  in  any  oth- 
er pursuit  in  life, —  indeed,  the  college 
girl  with  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
and  opportunity  for  scientific  exercise 
certainly  stands  a  better  chance  for  good 
health  than  she  would  have  done  in  the 
old  academy  without  such  knowledge ; 
better,  too,  than  the  society  girl,  whose 
dress  sets  the  laws  of  health  at  defiance, 
and  whose  hours  of  enjoyment  reverse 
the  decrees  of  nature,  and  turn  night 
into  day.  No,  let  us  face  the  fact :  the 
women  stand  the  study  as  well  as  the 
men  ;  women  break  down,  and  so  do 
men;  but  —  in  the  face  of  the  adverse 
prophecies  of  Doctor  Clark — the  women 
endure  the  study  as  well  as  the  men. 
Their  diligence  and  persistence,  and 
their  more  regular  habits  of  life,  give 
them  an  advantage  that  more  than  coun- 
terbalances the  nervousness  and  over- 
worry  which  are  their  great  enemy. 

We  may  safely  assume  then  from  our 
experience  that  women  have  the  brain 
power  and  the  bodily  strength  to  grap- 
ple with  the  problems  of  college  life. 
Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other 
questions.     Has  the  higher  education  of 


women  any  influence  upon  marriage  ? 
It  is  often  said  that  fewer  of  the  gradu- 
ates marry  than  of  other  women. 

Undoubtedly  they  do  marry  later  in 
life,  for  at  the  very  age  when  the  aver- 
age woman  enters  college,  say  eighteen 
years  and  a  half,  the  rest  of  her  com- 
rades "come  out "  into  society,  and  when 
she  receives  her  diploma,  many  of  them 
are  already  provided  for.  Then  her 
training,  which  gains  her  a  means  of 
livelihood,  makes  her  more  independent, 
less  likely  to  marry  for  money,  more 
cautious  and  deliberate  in  her  move- 
ments, and  less  liable  to  be  carried  away 
by  a  spasm  of  passion.  Another  reason 
is  that  most  college  girls  are  very  mod- 
erately provided  with  this  world's  goods 
and  therefore  do  not  offer  the  glittering 
prizes  which  meet  a  ready  disposal  in 
the  matrimonial  market.  The  truth  is, 
rich  girls  rarely  go  to  college  ;  it  is  not 
the  fashion,  and  the  demands  of  so-called 
society  upon  them  at  the  college  period 
of  life  forbid  this  disposal  of  their  time. 

This  general  subject  of  the  marriage 
statistics  of  women  graduates  was  very 
carefully  discussed  by  Miss  M.  W. 
Shinn,  herself  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  in  some  thoughtful 
articles  recently  published  in  the  Over- 
land Monthly,  in  which  she  claimed 
that  the  alleged  low  percentage  of  mar- 
ried women  among  graduates  is  due 
mainly  to  local  causes  and  not  to  educa- 
tion itself.  She  has  analyzed  with  great 
care  the  annual  register  of  the  alumnae 
association,  and  states  her  conclusions  as 
follows  :  "  First,  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  marriage  rate  of  the 
graduates  of  co-educational  and  of  wo- 
men's colleges,  the  former  differing  very 
little  from  the  average  of  the  commun- 
ity, the  latter  falling  distinctly  below  it  ; 
second,  that  college  women  marry  rather 
late,  and  very  rarely  within  the  first  two 
or  three  years  after  graduation  ;  and 
third,  that  their  rate  of  marriage  is  lower 
in  New  England  and  the  other  Eastern 
States   than   in   the  West.     It  will  be 
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seen  how  great  is  the  influence  of  these 
three  considerations  upon  their  marriage 
rate,  when  we  note  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  them  are  from  women's  colleges, 
and  under  thirty  years  old,  and  are  from 
New  England  or  New  York." 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  founda- 
tion for  the  prejudice  that  college  wo- 
men are  adverse  to  marriage,  beyond 
the  peculiarity  that  they  marry  later  in 
life,  and  this  is  compensated  for,  in  a 
measure,  by  the  gratifying  fact  that 
divorces  are  very  rare  among  them.  If 
they  are  slow  to  marry,  they  at  least 
regard  the  tie  as  binding. 

And  after  marriage  they  make  better 
mothers.  "  College  women  "  —  I  quote 
again  from  the  Overland  Monthly  — 
"  are  notably  careful  mothers — so  much 
so  that  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  reported  a  distinctly  high- 
er life  and  health  rate  for  their  children 
than  for  those  of  other  women  ;  and  they 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  the  wealthy  class, 
who  can  delegate  domestic  cares  to 
nurses."  We  might  expect  this  from 
their  superior  intelligence,  and  their  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  physiology  and  hy- 
giene. And  as  the  child  grows  older 
and  begins  to  read,  as  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  books  take 
possession  of  him,  what  stimulus,  what 
help  he  can  derive  from  the  tender  coun- 
sels of  an  intelligent  mother !  What 
the  child  learns  at  school  is  but  a  fraction 
of  his  knowledge,  and  his  progress  will 
be  immensely  increased  if  he  has  at 
home  a  friend  who  can  help  him  in  his 
studies,  whose  conversation  will  stimu- 
late his  mind  to  work,  and  who  can  put 
good  books  into  his  hands  to  while  away 
his  leisure  hours.  And  certainly  by 
every  principle  of  evolution  we  may 
hope  for  brighter  minds  and  quicker 
aptitude  for  study  in  the  children  of  in- 
telligent mothers  than  of  uneducated 
women.  If  there  be  any  virtue  in  hered- 
ity, we  may  look  for  a  much  more  rapid 
improvement  in  the  mental  stock  of  our 
people  when  they  descend  from  educated 


parents  on  both  sides,  than  when  the 
father  alone  enjoys  the  benefits  of  men- 
tal training. 

But  the  first  and  most  direct  gain  from 
the  higher  education  of  women  will 
come  to  the  schools.  Nearly  all  our 
teachers  are  women,  and  any  improve- 
ment in  their  capacity  and  the  quality 
of  their  knowledge  and  training  will 
show  itself  at  once  in  the  schools.  The 
educators  of  England  acknowledge  an 
immense  gain  already  in  the  quality  of 
their  schools  resulting  from  the  better 
education  of  their  teachers.  In  America 
the  most  of  the  high  grade  schools  for 
girls  are  taught  by  college  women,  many 
of  them  graduates  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  such  advanced  teachers  are  eagerly 
sought  after  for  this  work,  so  that  the 
colleges  are  unable  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. Whenever  they  become  numer- 
ous, so  that  we  can  spare  them  from  the 
higher  teaching  and  use  them  in  the 
lower  schools,  there  will  be  an  amazing 
revolution  in  our  public  education. 

The  same  sort  of  inspiration  will  by 
and  by  be  diffused  throughout  all  society 
by  the  influence  of  women  who  have 
shared  the  broad  culture.  When  thou- 
sands of  homes  are  presided  over  by  such 
mothers,  when  our  public  schools  are 
under  their  guidance,  when  the  churches 
and  public  charities  share  the  same  gen- 
erous influences,  then  we  may  hope  that 
"  society  "  itself  may  be  lifted  from  its 
vapid  emptiness,  its  tawdry  display  of 
money  and  dress,  and  become  an  inter- 
change of  sympathy  and  sentiment  be- 
tween intelligent  men  and  women.  But 
the  greatest  reward  to  these  college 
women  is  in  their  own  consciousness. 
It  is  not  in  the  means  of  livelihood  or 
the  social  position  it  gives  them.  Their 
great  reward  is  in  themselves,  in  the 
steadiness  of  purpose  they  acquire,  the 
abundant  mental  resource,  the  glorious 
fellowship  with  all  the  world's  heroes  of 
thought :  the  satisfaction  in  life  which 
these  give  is  alone  an  abundant  reward 
for  their  toil. 
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"  Well,"  says  some  good  mother,  "  I 
will  give  my  daughter  the  best  education, 
but  I  do  not  approve  of  co-education." 
Why  not  ?  It  is  the  accustomed  order 
of  things  in  high  schools  and  academies, 
and  experience  approves  it  there.  In 
ordinary  life  the  boys  and  girls  meet  at 
social  entertainments,  at  picnics,  at  the- 
aters, much  more  familiarly  than  at 
school, —  why  not  in   their  education? 

But  really  the  girls  at  college  see  very 
little  of  the  young  men  except  in  the 
class  room,  and  even  there  they  always 
sit  in  a  separate  group.  Very  little  sen- 
timent exists  between  them,  as  is  proved 
by  the  moderate  number  of  marriages 
between  graduates.  And  as  far  as  de- 
portment goes,  the  conduct  of  the  college 
women  is  exceptionally  good.  And  is 
it  not  in  itself  an  argument  in  favor  of 
a  college  education  that  among  so  many 
young  women,  away  from  the  restraints 
of  home,  and  with  such  limited  expe- 
rience, the  standard  of  conduct  should 
be  so  admirable  and  above  all  reproach  ? 
It  shows  clearly  the  self-restraint,  the 
steadiness  of  purpose,  and  the  poise  of 
character  which  this  experience  gives 
them.  Sometimes  it  is  said  to  make 
women  bold  and  rude.  This  is  not  true  ; 
the  deportment  of  college  women  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes  is  as  womanly 
and  proper  as  in  any  class  of  women ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  very  certainly  soft- 
ens the  conduct  of  the  young  men. 
Those  rude,  coarse  outbreaks  that  are 
possible  in  a  society  composed  entirely 
of  men,  such  as  some  of  the  older  col- 
leges have  inherited  from  the  monastic 
traditions  of  mediaeval  education,  such 
outbreaks  become  impossible  in  the 
presence  of  women,  and  better  order  and 
better  manners  come  in  with  the  girls. 
Co-education  improves  the  scholarship 
of  both  men  and  women.  The  women, 
says  President  Barnard,  have  a  diligence 
of  study,  a  quickness  of  perception,  and 
an  activity  of  combination  which  chal- 
lenge the  best  efforts  of  the  young  men. 
The  uniform  testimony  of  the  co-educa- 
tional institutions  is  to  this  effect. 


And  lastly,  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  the  colleges  is  vastly  aided  by  co- 
education. If  we  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain two  distinct  systems  at  Berkeley  for 
men  and  women,  each  would  cost  nearly 
the  same  as  the  present  combined  Uni- 
versity. The  truth  is,  there  are  too 
many  colleges  in  the  country  now  ;  not 
too  much  education,  but  too  many  col- 
leges. It  would  be  far  better  if  there 
were  only  half  as  many  maintained  on 
the  same  aggregate  endowments.  At  all 
events,  we  do  not  want  to  build  any  more 
public  colleges  for  our  women,  while  we 
have  room  enough  for  them  in  our  pres- 
ent institutions. 

So  the  objections  once  urged  against 
the  college  education  of  women  disap- 
pear with  experience,  and  we  not  only 
find  they  can  stand  the  strain  of  college 
study,  but  they  maintain  honorable 
standing  as  scholars.  The  time  is  cer- 
tainly coming  when  a  superior  education 
will  be  prized  as  much  among  women  as 
it  is  today  among  men  ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  at  all  improbable  that  the  women 
will  outnumber  the  men  in  the  colleges. 
There  are,  as  I  have  said,  more  girls 
than  boys  in  the  high  schools  already ; 
the  boy  when  he  has  acquired  a  gram- 
mar school  education  goes  out  into  the 
shop  or  the  counting  room  to  help  sup- 
port the  family ;  the  girl  stays  at  school, 
and  the  longer  she  can  stay,  the  more 
lucrative  the  employment  she  can  ob- 
tain ;  best  of  all,  if  she  can  win  a  college 
education. 

And  when  the  time  comes  that  the 
mass  of  well-to-do  women  are  thoroughly 
educated,  many  of  the  questions  that 
trouble  us  now  will  settle  themselves  : — 
whether  women  shall  vote,  —  what  em- 
ployments can  be  given  them,  —  what 
can  be  done  to  elevate  the  tone  of  soci- 
ety, —  and  many  others  of  like  nature. 
A  woman  will  be  valued  for  what  she 
can  say  and  do  ;  she  will  become  an  inde- 
pendent factor  in  society,  standing  on  a 
basis  of  her  own,  by  her  own  right  and 
not  by  the  favor  of  the  other  sex.  And 
the  women  of  the  wealthier  classes  when 
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they  reach  maturity,  instead  of  being 
condemned  to  idleness  at  the  very  time 
when  they  begin  to  be  most  capable  of 
usefulness,  will  become  a  power  in  the 
world's  progress.  Already  we  begin  to 
feel  the  increasing  influence  of  women, 


—  in" literature,  in  education,  in  public 
charities,  in  various  ways ;  and  *  the 
prophet  that  forecasts  the  future  of  our 
civilization  will  have  no  true  vision  of 
the  time  to  come,  unless  he  recognizes 
this  new  and  potent  factor. 

Horace  Davis. 


THE  GREAT  ARCHIPELAGO. 


From  Olympia,  in  latitude  47  deg.  and 
longitude  123  deg.,  to  Mount  Fair- 
weather,  in  latitude  59  deg.  and  longi- 
tude 136  deg.,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1000  miles,  as  far  as  from  Savannah  to 
Boston,  where  eleven  American  States 
front  on  the  Atlantic,  the  northwestern 
coast  of  our  continent  is  fringed  by  a  re- 
markable labyrinth  of  islands  and  inlets, 
to  which  Meares,  the  distinguished  navi- 
gator, gave  the  appropriate  name,  the 
"  Great  Archipelago."  Professor  David- 
son, who  adopts  Meares's  title,  says  of 
the  region,  that  it  "  is  unequaled  in  the 
world  for  safe  and  bold  inland  naviga- 
tion. The  schemes  of  Finland  and  the 
fiords  of  Norway  sink  into  insignificance 
before  the  great  dimensions  of  these 
straits  and  sounds."  The  inlets  south 
of  the  Strait  of  Fuca  are  included  in  the 
general  term,  the  Great  Archipelago, 
for  they  include  a  multitude  of  islands, 
and  they  have  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics as  the  inlets  farther  north.  All 
belong  to  one  system,  extending,  as 
Davidson  says,  from  "  the  mouth  of  the 
Chilcat  to  the  head  of  Puget  Sound." 

This  archipelago  is  remarkable  for 
the  depth  of  water,  the  steepness  of 
bank,  and  the  narrowness  of  channel  in 
its  inlets ;  for  the  multitude  of  its 
islands,  which  exceed  two  thousand  in 
number ;  for  the  proximity  of  the  islands 
to  one  another ;  for  the  extent  of  shore 
line,   which   exceeds  twenty   thousand 


miles  ;  for  the  safety  with  which  small 
boats  can  undertake  long  voyages  ;  and 
for  the  unparalleled  facility  for  trans- 
porting merchandise  by  water.  Many 
of  the  inlets  are  each  more  than  fifty 
miles  long,  and  as  they  do  not  average 
two  miles  in  width,  they  resemble  rivers. 
In  the  small  area  of  its  water  surface, 
as  compared  with  the  multitude  and  size 
of  its  islands  and  the  extent  of  its  shore 
line,  this  may  be  called  the  most  dense 
of  all  archipelagos  ;  and  density,  in  this 
sense,  implies  facility  of  intercourse  and 
prospective  activity  of  business. 

Among  the  islands  the  largest  are 
Vancouver,  with  16,000  square  miles  ; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  two  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  with  each  about  4,- 
000 ;  the  Baranoff,  Chicagoff,  and  Ad- 
miralty, each  with  about  2,000.  There 
are  a  multitude  of  smaller  islands,  each 
with  500  or  more  square  miles. 

Of  Puget  Sound  and  Hood's  Canal, 
Commodore  Wilkes,  in  his  official  re- 
port, wrote  :  "  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  these  waters  and  their  safety. 
Not  a  shoal  exists  within  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,Admiralty  Inlet,  or  Hood's 
Canal,  that  can  in  any  way  interrupt 
their  navigation  by  a  seventy-four-gun 
ship.  I  venture  nothing  in  saying  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  that  possesses 
waters  equal  to  these.  They  cover  an 
area  of  about  7,000  square  miles.  The 
shores  of  all  these  inlets  and  bays  are 
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remarkably  bold  ;  so  much  so  that  in 
many  places  a  ship's  sides  would  strike 
the  shore  before  the  keel  would  touch 
the  ground." 

On  account  of  the  calms  under  the 
shelter  of  high  banks,  and  the  difficulty 
of  tacking  in  the  narrow  channels, 
steamers  are  much  better  suited  than 
sailing  vessels  for  the  navigation  of 
these  inlets.  Fortunately  the  forests 
everywhere  along  the  shores  furnish  an 
abundance  of  cheap  material  for  build- 
ing the  boats  and  feeding  their  fires. 

The  Great  Archipelago  comprises 
three  political  divisions  ;  the  Alaskan, 
the  Canadian,  and  the  Washingtonian. 
The  last  includes  Puget  Sound,  Hood's 
Canal,  and  Bellingham  Bay,  with  their 
islands  and  adjacent  mainland.  It  has 
1,700  miles  of  shore  line ;  and  in  its  gen- 
eral resources  and  population  is  the 
richest  of  the  three  divisions.  By  Van- 
couver and  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  offi- 
cers the  term  Puget  Sound  is  limited  to 
the  inlet  southwest  of  Tacoma  ;  but  in 
general  usage,  which  is  the  highest  au- 
thority, it  means  the  main  channel,  from 
Olympia  to  Port  Townsend,  with  all  its 
branches. 

The  average  breadth  of  the  Archipel- 
ago is  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  area 
of  its  land  seventy  thousand  square 
miles,  including,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
fifty  thousand  of  country  fit  for  habita- 
tion by  civilized  people.  Its  chief  re- 
sources are  commerce,  fisheries,  agricul- 
ture, coal  mining,  and  lumbering.  It  in- 
cludes the  best  seaports  for  all  that  part 
of  the  'continent  north  of  latitude  43 
deg.,  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  having  the  terminal  cities  of  two 
transcontinental  railways  in  actual  pos- 
session, and  those  of  two  others  in  near 
prospect,  it  has  a  secure  hold  on  the  mar- 
itime commerce  of  a  vast  inland  region. 

In  agricultural  resources  the  Great 
Archipelago  is  poor, —  that  is,  a  large 
proportion  of  its  area  is  either  barren  in 
soil,  too  steep  in  its  surface  for  conven- 
ient tillage,  too  cold  in  its  climate  for 


any  save  a  few  plants,  or  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  timber,  which  will  re- 
quire much  time  and  money  for  clear- 
ing. Where  fertile,  the  soil  promises 
larger  rewards  to  the  gardener,  orchard- 
ist,  and  dairyman,  than  to  the  wheat- 
grower.  When  all  its  fertile  soil  shall 
have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  it 
will  not  be  able  to  produce  more  kitchen 
vegetables,  fruit,  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  than  will  be  needed  for  home 
consumption.  Its  good  land  will  com- 
mand high  prices,  because  of  its  small 
area  and  the  large  demand  for  the  home 
market.  In  no  other  region  of  our  con- 
tinent will  so  small  a  proportion  of  the 
population  find  their  support  by  tilling 
the  soil. 

The  islands  south  of  latitude  49  deg. 
are  mostly  fertile ;  those  to  the  north- 
ward have  large  areas  of  bare  rock  and 
of  steep  hill,  which  seem  unfitted  for 
tillage.  North  of  55  deg.,  even  where 
the  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  limits  cul- 
tivation to  a  few  plants,  which  thrive  in 
a  climate  chilly  in  midsummer  and  not 
secure  from  frost  for  more  than  a  month 
or  two  in  the  year.  Vancouver  Island, 
which  has  a  genial  sky  and  a  pleasant 
landscape,  in  many  respects  reminding 
the  traveler  of  England,  has  considera- 
ble districts  that  offer  very  little  reward 
for  tillage. 

In  fisheries  the  Archipelago  is  as  rich 
as  the  coast  of  Western  Europe,  where 
more  than  five  million  people  live  by 
them.  The  banks  of  cod  and  halibut 
are  more  extensive  than  those  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  cover  an  area  of  at 
least  50,000  square  miles.  Heretofore 
the  cod  fishing  of  the  Pacific  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  San  Francisco,  which, 
however,  can  no  more  expect  to  monopo- 
lize the  business  in  the  future  than 
Charleston  could  expect  to  drive  the 
smacks  of  Massachusetts  from  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  As  many  as  twenty 
vessels  have  been  employed  in  the  cod- 
fishing  of  one  season,  but  this  industry 
is  merely  in  its  infancy. 
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At  present  the  fisheries  for  salmon 
are  much  more  numerous  than  those  for 
cod.  From  the  Columbia  to  the  Chil- 
cat  every  stream  abounds  with  this  fish, 
and  in  many  of  the  smaller  streams 
they  crowd  together  so  densely  that 
they  are  easily  caught  by  dogs  and  bears. 
At  present  the  annual  pack  of  canned 
salmon  between  Olympia  and  Sitka 
represents  a  total  weight  of  10,000  tons, 
and  a  value  of  $4,000,000.  The  produc- 
tion might  be  doubled. 

The  whalers,  like  the  cod-fishing  ves- 
sels of  the  North  Pacific,  are  owned  and 
fitted  out  in  San  Francisco,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  they  will  belong 
to  the  Great  Archipelago.  They  num- 
ber about  fifty  and  each  takes  oil  and 
bone  to  the  value  of  $10,000  in  an  aver- 
age season.  The  catching  of  halibut 
to  be  sent  in  ice  to  the  Atlantic  has 
just  made  a  start,  and  within  a  few 
years  will  become  important.  The  her- 
ring and  oolikon,  the  latter  a  small  and 
very  palatable  fish  found  in  extensive 
shoals  in  the  North  Pacific,  will  probably 
employ  as  many  men  as  the  cod.  When 
the  channels  of  trade  from  this  region 
to  the  fish  markets  of  the  world  are  well 
established,  a  large  migration  of  Nor- 
wegian and  British  fishermen  to  the 
Great  Archipelago  may  be  expected. 

The  fur  trade  will  continue  to  give  oc- 
cupation to  many  savage  hunters  in 
Alaska,  and  to  yield  large  profits  to  a 
few  civilized  traders  who  will  manage  to 
get  control  of  the  pelts  ;  but  as  the  trad- 
ers may  be  residents  of  Atlantic  cities 
the  Pacific  Coast  cannot  count  confi- 
dently on  deriving  much  benefit  from 
that  industry. 

Most  of  the  land  of  British  Columbia 
and  Washington  west  of  the  Cascades 
is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  red  and 
yellow  fir.  For  the  length  and  diameter 
of  their  trunks,  combined  with  strength, 
elasticity,  and  freedom  from  knots  in 
their  fiber,  and  the  abundance  of  timber 
near  navigable  water,  these  forests  are 
unequaled  anywhere.    In  1889,  146  ships 


carried  lumber  from  Puget  Sound  and 
its  tributary  waters  to  foreign  ports.  Of 
this  exportation,  half  went  to  South 
America  and  a  third  to  Australia,  which 
continents  promised  to  offer  an  excel- 
lent market  to  the  sawmills  of  the 
Archipelago  for  generations  to  come. 
Alaska  has  a  little  fir  and  much  yellow 
cedar,  which  latter  is  excellent  for  cabi- 
net work,  and  will  command  a  much 
higher  price  than  the  coarser  fir  and 
the  weaker  white  cedar  and  redwood  of 
the  coast  to  the  southward. 

Coal  mines  have  been  opened  on  the 
basins  of  the  Skagit,  Snoqualmie,  and 
Puyallup  rivers,  in  Western  Washing- 
ton and  at  Nanaimo,  in  Vancouver  Is- 
land ;  and  coal  veins  of  good  quality  have 
been  found  on  Admiralty,  Kiuon,  and 
Kuprianoff  islands,  and  on  the  shores 
of  Frederick  Sound  and  of  the  Newski 
and  Chatham  straits.  The  annual  yield 
of  the  coal  mines  in  the  Archipelago  is 
more  than  $10,000,000,  and  promises  to 
increase  rapidly.  Several  iron  furnaces 
have  been  established,  and  great  results 
are  expected  from  them.  There  are 
rich  mines  of  gold  in  Alaska  ;  but  these 
are  of  relatively  small  importance  as 
compared  with  the  other  resources. 

The  question  of  climate  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  temperature  and  rain- 
fall, this  Great  Archipelago  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  five 
degrees  farther  north.  That  is,  instead 
of  seeking  for  the  climate  of  Western 
Washington,  on  the  shore  of  France,  in 
the  same  latitude  (Paris  is  further  north 
than  the  Strait  of  Fuca),  we  shall  find 
it  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ;  and  to  find 
the  like  of  the  climate  of  Sitka  in  lati- 
tude 57  deg.,  we  must  go  to  Bergen, 
Norway,  in  62  deg.  The  climatic  fea- 
tures of  the  Archipelago  generally  are 
cool  summers,  mild  winters,  and  abun- 
dant rains.  The  thermometer  falls  to 
zero  less  frequently  at  Sitka  than  it  does 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  25  deg.  nearer 
to  the  Equator.  It  never  gets  20  deg. 
below  zero,   as    it   frequently   does   in 
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Maine,  Lower  Canada,  Wisconsin,  Min-  Let  us  now  compare   the   habitable 

nesota,  and  South    Dakota.      In  Sitka  area  and  population  of  the  Great  Archi- 

the  mean  temperature  of  January  is  30  pelago  with  those  of  certain  European 

deg.,  the  same  as  in  New  York.     The  countries  similar  in  their  climate  : 

July    Of     Sitka     has     a    mean    Of     55      deg.  Countries.                                              Habitable  Population. 

which  is  chilly,  but  is  preferable  to  the  DegLMindDeg.  s^Miies. 

numerous  oppressively  warm  days  that    Finland 60      -63      50,000    1,700,000 

v*     accompany  a  mean  of  75  deg.  in  Man-    Norway  58      -64     80,000    1,800,000 

1  VT  J         T        IT  Tl  J  J         Denmark 54,40-58  H.5OO        2,000,000 

hattan  Island.   In  Vancouver  Island  and    Sweden 53      -63      80,000    4,000,000 

on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  the  tem-    Scotland.         54,  40-59     30,000    3,400,000 

..         , °    J_.     ,      c  „       .        ,  Great  Archipelago.  .47        -59       50,000        250,000 

perature  is  similar  to  that  of  England, 

about  40  deg.  in  January  and  60  deg.  The  present  rush  of  emigrants,  the 
in  July.  The  rainfall  is  very  heavy  near  construction  of  railways,  the  building 
the  ocean,  and  decreases  rapidly  as  we  of  cities,  and  the  development  of  many 
go  inland;  and  a  similar  decrease  is  branches  of  industry  in  Western  Wash- 
observed  on  the  shores  of  Norway,  and  ington,  render  it  certain  that  the  islands 
portions  of  Great  Britain.  Sitka  has  and  inlets  to  the  northward  will  soon 
the  same  amount  of  rain  as  Bergen,  85  rise  to  great  prominence  in  the  business 
inches ;  Olympia  has  50  ;  Victoria  25  of  our  Coast.  Within  ten  or  twenty 
inches.  Sitka  has  235  rainy  days  in  the  years  the  Alaskan  and  Canadian  divis- 
year,  and  Olympia  has  130.  ions  will  each  have  as  many  inhabit- 
The  climate  of  Puget  Sound  would  ants  as  there  are  now  in  the  basin  of 
not  suit  the  horned  toads  of  California,  Puget  Sound  ;  the  inlets  from  Olympia 
but  it  is  very  similar  to  the  one  that  to  Sitka  will  be  alive  with  steamers,  and 
bred  the  Northmen  who  conquered  a  their  shores  will  abound  with  cities.  He 
large  part  of  Europe.  It  is  not  unfavor-  who  wishes  to  measure  the  destinies  of 
able  to  the  development  of  mental  and  our  Coast  must  not  leave  the  Great 
physical  energy.  Archipelago  out  of  his  calculation. 

John  S.  Hittell. 


CAMP  AND  TRAVEL  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 


From  Trinidad  nearly  to  Dick  Whoo- 
ton's  ranch,  in  the  winter  of  1870,  we, 
Mrs.  Baker,  Ida,  and  I,  with  Buffer  and 
our  two  mule  teams,  had  indeed  hard 
climbing  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Ra- 
ton Mountains.  As  usual,  we  double- 
teamed  at  the  steepest  points,  and  all 
the  way  kept  a  constant  lookout  for  suit- 
able bowlders,  —  which  had  been  hand- 
led by  many  teamsters  before  us,  though 
probably  never  by  women,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  —  to  place  quickly  back 
of  the  wheels  when  the  animals  needed 


a  minute's  breathing  spell,  and  relaxa- 
tion of  their  over-strained  muscles. 

How  willingly  they  labored  on !  Little 
Jack  and  Johnny  at  such  trying  times 
could  verily  outdo  the  giants,  Belle  and 
Lady,  in  their  earnestness,  if  not  in  pro- 
portionate strength,  and  my  feeling  of 
regret  for  them  was  the  one  bitterness 
mixed  with  the  keen  relish  of  the  no- 
madic life  we  lived. 

At  last,  and  without  accident,  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Ratons  ;  and 
while  the  animals  were  having  a  ten-min- 
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ute  rest,  we  enjoyed  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
the  landscape  that  we  had  crossed  to  the 
east  and  the  north.  To  the  west  and 
south  our  road  was  immediately  lost  in 
a  chaos  of  lower-lying  hills,  mountains, 
and  madly  cut-up  country,  clothed  in 
bleached  barreness;-and  New  Mexico,  as 
far  as  our  vision  could  reach  over  its 
border,  bore  the  aspect  of  vengeful  des- 
olation. Yet  we  were  in  cheerful  spir- 
its, and  our  courage  undaunted.  We 
were  going  we  knew  not  where,  with  a 
succession  of  deserts  before  us,  rivers 
and  mountains,  with  here  and  there  a 
little  adobe  town,  peopled  mostly  by  In- 
dian-skinned Mexicans,  a  goodly  number 
of  whom,  as  we  could  well  guess  from 
chance  contact  with  them  in  the  past, 
were  even  more  dangerous  than  were  the 
hostile  bands  of  Indians,  who  did  .their 
financiering  less  boldly,  by  keepingthem- 
selves  hidden  among  the  arroyos  of  the 
valleys,  or  the  canons  of  the  mountains, 
until  ready  to  pounce  upon  their  prey  ; 
while  the  Mexicans  used  the  highway, 
crept  into  the  camp  of  strangers  under 
cover  of  a  friendly  smile,  to  steal,  mur- 
der, or  take  any  foul  advantage  that 
might  be  turned  to  financial  gain.  We 
were  going  we  knew  not  where,  through 
the  most  numerously  hazardous  country 
imaginable  for  two  lone  women  with  a 
child.  And  that  fact  promised  incidents 
and  adventures  to  meet  and  satisfy  our 
eager  curiosity.  What  more,  then,  need 
we  ask  ?  What  need  had  we,  who  were 
by  nature  birds  of  the  mountains  and 
deserts,  for  aught  but  the  broadly  spread 
abundance  of  unexplored  country,  with 
its  friendly  and  unfriendly  assassins  to 
keep  our  senses  on  the  alert,  and  our 
blood  in  healthy  action  ? 

But  we  had  little  time  for  dreaming, 
though  our  haste  was  prompted  more  by 
our  nervous  energy  than  by  any  real 
need,  or  by  the  following  of  any  previ- 
ously settled  plan.  Ida  had  a  look,  too, 
through  the  field-glass.  Then  it  was  put 
back  under  the  canvas,  and  we  mounted 
our  boxes  and   drove  on.     Shortly  we 


came  to  a  steep  and  serpentine  pitch-off, 
and  there  I  came  near  making  a  lastwreck 
of  myself  and  my  little  twelve-footed 
wandering  home. 

I  had  waited  until  Mrs.  Baker  was  far 
down  and  in  safety.  Then  by  ventur- 
ing too  far  before  getting  out  to  put  on 
my  chain-lock,  I  lost  control  of  my 
mules,  as  they  lost  control  of  themselves 
by  the  great  pressure  at  their  backs,  and 
death  to  us  all  seemed  unavoidable. 
The  heavy  wagon  crowded  them  more 
and  more  every  moment,  as  the  road 
grew  more  perpendicular.  The  camp- 
kettle  tied  to  the  rear  axle  was  battering 
itself  against  the  bottom  of  the  wagon- 
bed.  The  boxes  within  were  dancing 
ominous  jigs  against  my  seat.  The  tin 
plates,  cups,  pans,  nicked  knives,  and 
broken-tined  forks,  in  the  messbox  at 
the  back  were  clattering  a  carnival  of 
tattoos.  Buffer  sat  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  looking  down  at  us,  alter- 
nately barking,  yelping,  and  howling,  in 
alarm,  as  bundles  rolled  out  beside  me 
down  over  the  mules'  heads,  and  away 
into  the  headwaters  of  the  Canadian 
River,  several  hundred  feet  below,  and  I 
had  a  severe  struggle  to  keep  from  going 
after  them.  The  din  alone  was  enough 
to  frighten  into  frenzy  any  but  the  most 
sensible  of  animals,  as  were  mine.  They 
understood  the  situation  as  well  as  I  did, 
and  they  were  straining  every  nerve  to 
hold  back  the  unbraked  wagon. 

I  did  not  lose  my  presence  of  mind. 
I  knew  that  nothing  could  save  us  but  a 
desperate  and  immediate  movement  to 
cast  the  weight  off  the  mules.  I  yet 
clung  to  the  lines,  and  coming  to  a  nar- 
row ledge  that  ran  out  to  the  right  at  a 
dizzying  height  over  a  precipice,  I  turned 
the  mules  aside  upon  it,  risking  the  over- 
turning of  the  wagon  by  running  against 
the  corner  stone.  The  team  ran  on  yet 
some  distance  on  the  horizontal  plane 
before  the  force  of  its  speed  was  spent, 
and  the  mules  stood  foaming  at  the 
mouth  at  the  very  end  of  the  ledge  that 
had  saved  us.     When  I  was  sufficiently 
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over  my  terror  to  think  of  the  new  situ- 
ation, it  seemed  to  me  impossible  to 
move  the  team  an  inch  without  tumbling 
it  off  into  the  roaring  creek  far  below, 
johnny  was  already  crowding  Jack 
against  the  rocky  wall,  that  he  might 
keep  his  footing  on  the  brink.  If  I 
should  unhitch  their  traces  and  creep 
out  upon  their  backs  to  free  them  from 
the  wagon  tongue,  they  would  still  have 
room  in  which  to  turn  and  get  around 
the  wagon  into  safety.  My  anxiety  was 
for  the  mules  alone,  as  they  stood  there, 
their  eight  feet  on  a  path  of  earth  only 
a  yard  square. 

I  crept  out  over  the  wheel  and  to  the 
back,  and  removed  all  the  loose  stones. 
Then,  with  my  heart  beating  violently, 
I  attempted  to  back  the  team,  fearing 
at  every  instant  that  the  extra  exertion 
would  break  away  the  brink  under  John- 
ny's feet.  Happily  it  moved  a  few  inch- 
es, and  seeing  my  animals  in  compara- 
tive safety,  I  took  a  fit  of  hysterics,  and 
cried  so  violently  and  so  loudly  that  I 
heard  and  saw  nothing  until  I  felt  some 
one's  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  a  voice 
said  in  kind  assurance  : 

"  Never  mind  it.  You  are  not  hurt. 
You  did  the  best  you  could,  and  the  only 
thing  you  could  do.  We  were  watching 
you.  There,  don't  take  on  so.  We  can 
easily  get  the  team  back  to  the  road  for 
you.  It 's  lucky  for  you  that  you  did  n't 
have  a  pair  of  broncos  in  the  harness. 
Here  comes  your  sister.  We  were  talk- 
ing with  her,  and  ran  on  ahead  of  her  to 
your  rescue." 

I  looked,  and  four  men  stood  before 
me,  while  two  buggies  were  halted  on 
the  little  turn  of  tne  steep  road  where  I 
had  left  it. 

"You  frightened  us  terribly,"  said 
Mrs.  Baker,  gasping  for  breath,  as  she 
joined  the  group.  "Had  the  ledge  been 
a  foot  shorter  you  would  surely  have 
gone  over.  There,  don't  worry,  Mrs. 
Phelps  ;  the  danger  is  all  over  now." 

But  I  could  not  so  easily  get  over  it. 
My  breath  came  in  irregular  jerks  and 


I  cried  out  again,  in  spite  of  my  effort 
to  be  calm.  Buffer  whined  piteously 
in  accompaniment,  while  he  clawed  me 
with  his  fore  feet,  and  there  were  mixed 
feelings  expressed  on  the  faces  of  the 
four  men,  as  each  tried  to  say  or  do  some- 
thing for  my  relief. 

"Do  something  for  the  .mules, — the 
poor  mules  !  "  I  said,  when  I  was  finally 
able  to  speak  coherently,  and  Mrs.  Baker 
took  the  lines  and  cried,  "  Back,  Jack ! 
back,  Johnny  ! "  while  the  four  men 
pulled  at  the  rear  wheels. 

When  the  team  stood  on  a  wide  enough 
part  of  the  ledge  to  permit  it,  the  mules 
were  unhitched,  and  the  four  men  pulled 
and  pushed,  and  worked  and  twisted  at 
the  tongue  and  wheels  until  the  vehicle 
was  in  a  reversed  position,  with  room 
enough  on  the  side  to  lead'  a  mule  at  a 
time  around  to  the  front. 

The  men  said  they  lived  at  Trinidad, 
and  were  returning  from  a  horse-race  at 
Cimarron,  a  little  mining  camp,  and  they 
explained  their  going  so  far  to  see  what 
might  be  seen  at  home,  by  saying  that 
their  trip  had  also  something  of  mining- 
speculation  in  it.  When  we  got  back  to 
the  road  they  offered  to  see  me  safely 
into  the  gulch,  and  I  was  glad,  as  my 
nerves  were  not  yet  over  the  shock. 
We  talked  again  when  we  reached  Mrs. 
Baker's  team,  and  Ida  offered  me  her 
hearty  congratulation  on  my  narrow  es- 
cape. 

When  they  were  gone  I  went  to  talk 
with  my  mules.  Johnny  turned  his  head 
quickly  and  snapped  his  teeth  upon  my 
sleeve,  while  his  ears  lay  close  to  his 
neck  in  assurance  of  anger.  I  stepped 
in  between  their  noses,  and  patted  and 
kissed  their  necks.  The  baby  of  our 
four  pets  would  have  me  believe  he 
would  bite  me,  but  I  knew  that  he  would 
not,  and  when  I  had  coaxed  him  a  little, 
his  ears  straightened  up,  and  his  coun- 
tenance took  on  again  that  kind  and 
patient  expression  that  Jack's  had  al- 
ways. 

We  mounted  our  boxes,  and  drove  on 
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again  over  an  abominably  rocky  and  hilly 
road,  rounded  a  turnpike  so  narrow  that 
though  we  crept  close  in  under  the  brink 
another  bu'ggy  from  Cimarron,  which 
happened  there  to  meet  us,  had  some 
risk  in  passing.  Finally  we  reached  the 
tollgate,  and  camped  for  the  night. 

Dick  Whooton  was  a  character  identi- 
fied with  Colorado's  earliest  history.  He 
lived  with  all  the  comforts  of  frontier 
life  about  him,  and  a  goodly  swarm  of 
half-breed  Mexican  children,  while  we 
concluded  that  he  made  more  money  by 
collecting  an  exorbitant  toll  for  an  ex- 
traordinarily bad  road  than  by  frequency 
of  patronage. 

Between  Fort  Lyon  and  Trinidad  we 
had  used  so  much  leisure  in  pity  for  our 
animals,  because  of  bad  weather  and 
worse  roads,  that  at  this  camp  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  freighter.  Johnson  was 
a  cold-blooded  and  unpleasant  middle- 
aged  man,  with  intelligence  so  dull  that 
we  wondered  how  he  had  ever  raked  his 
two  good  teams  together,  and  then  got- 
ten an  honest  kind  of  fellow  to  act  as 
teamster  with  him.  We  were  glad  to 
talk  with  him  for  such  news  as  he  could 
give  us,  —  though  as  he  sat  by  our  camp 
fire  that  evening  his  hands  were  painful- 
ly conspicuous,  with  their  black  stumps 
where  the  fingers  had  been  until  at 
some  period  in  the  past  they  were  first 
frozen,  and  then  broken  or  cul*  off. 

He  was  taking  dry  goods  from  Sher- 
idan, Kansas,  to  a  merchant  at  Las 
Cruces,  Southern  New  Mexico,  and  he 
learned,  he  said,  back  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  that  the  grade  contractors  on  the 
then  building  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  had  suspended  work  unexpectedly 
about  Christmas  time,  had  taken  alarm 
at  the  sudden  scattering  of  the  hundreds 
of  laborers  and  teams  that  had  worked 
steadily  since  the  fourteenth  of  the  pre- 
ceding July,  and  had  again  built  their 
canvas  camps,  and  lay  waiting  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  widely  stampeded  mass  of 
humanity,  to  resume  their  labors.  He 
had  heard  but  one  explanation  of  their 


queer  conduct :  they  could  get  teams  for 
the  grade,  but  they  also  had  tie-hauling 
contracts,  and  as  the  ties  were  to  be 
brought  from  the  timber  far  to  the  north, 
beyond  the  Bijou,  and  they  offered  but 
a  low  price  for  the  hauling,  no  teamsters 
would  engage  in  it.  Hoping  to  force  the 
grade  teams  into  tie-hauling,  they  had 
suspended  work  on  the  road,  then  sent 
solicitations  for  grade  teams  from  Den- 
ver ;  and  in  the  meantime  they  could, 
as  they  did,  make  more  than  enough  to 
pay  them  for  their  trouble,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  panic-stricken  condi- 
tion of  their  discharged  laborers,  who 
were  homeless  and  penniless  on  an  open 
desert.  They  could  club  in  with  Sheri- 
dan's merchants  in  a  wholesale  robbery. 
They  paid  their  men  in  orders  on  the 
paymaster,  and  the  merchants  bought 
them  up  at  a  third  or  quarter  the  price 
they  would  bring  on  the  arrival  of  the 
pay  car  two  weeks  later.  They  had  car- 
ried out  one  part  of  their  plan  to  perfec- 
tion, but  had  only  secured  a  few  odd 
teams  for  tie-hauling,  —  hence  the  call 
for  the  return  to  work. 

Mrs.  Baker  and  I  argued  whether  to 
go  back  to  the  railroad  we  had  left,  or 
go  on  south.  She  named  in  line  the 
days  and  weeks,  all  the  bad  parts  of  the 
road,  and  dilated  on  all  the  disadvanta- 
ges of  the  distance  we  had  gone  over,  in 
discouragement  of  my  desire  to  return. 
My  argument  was  based  only  on  a  prom- 
ising business  prospect  on  reaching  the 
railroad  again,  while  there  might  be 
worse  roads  and  less  business  opportu- 
nity before  us.  Her  reference  to  John- 
son's stupid  air,  and  the  possible  unreli- 
ability of  his  report,  settled  it,  however, 
so  we  decided  to  prospect  the  situation 
at  Cimarron. 

On  the  evening  of  our  first  day's  travel 
in  New  Mexico,  we  camped  at  Crow 
Creek  station,  after  an  easy  drive,  most 
of  the  way  over  a  less  mountainous  road, 
though  a  part  of  the  way  was  through 
heavy  sand.  On  our  second  day  in  that 
desolate  country,  we  crossed  the  Verme 
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jo  and  Cimarron  creeks,  with  numerous 
other  tributaries  to  the  Canadian  River, 
some  of  which  were  then  but  dry  washes, 
and  we  reached  our  goal  at  a  late  hour. 

We  were  not  favorably  impressed. 
There  was  not  a  good  enough  business 
prospect  to  tempt  us.  The  little  camp 
was  living  more  in  the  future  than  the 
present,  from  want  of  capital.  Goods  of 
every  kind  were  high,  there  being  no 
railroad  nearer  than  Sheridan,  but  the 
money  to  buy  them  was  scarce.  Some 
of  the  placers  prospected  rich,  yet  they 
were  of  little  immediate  value,  as  the 
necessary  volume  of  water  must  be 
brought  several  miles  before  the  banks 
could  be  made  to  yield  their  treasure. 

We  could  not  wait,  so  we  hastened  on 
the  next  morning  to  overtake  Johnson, 
who  had  kept  the  main  road,  and  passed 
Cimarron  three  miles  to  the  east. 

We  were  finally  in  camp  at  Maxwell's, 
on  the  famous  land  grant.  The  discovery 
of  the  Maxwell  lode  was  an  accident,  we 
were  told.  The  man  was  wealthy  enough 
in  broad  country  (acquired  by  marriage 
with  a  Spanish  woman),  and  in  his  graz- 
ing stock,  to  have  no  need  of  mines,  but 
fate  gave  to  the  one  who  had.  He  lived 
a  little  east  of  Baldy,  and  as  he  always 
had  a  set  of  loafers  about  him,  claiming 
old  acquaintance,  distant  relationship,  or 
anything  to  make  themselves  tolerable 
for  a  time  about  his  headquarters  without 
the  humiliation  of  being  known  as  regu- 
larly paid  workmen,  he  was  at  a  loss 
sometimes  to  know  what  occupation  to 
put  them  to  besides  breaking  horses  and 
hunting.  Among  the  lot  were  two  min- 
ers, and  that  they  might  think  they  were 
doing  something,  he  gave  them  two  rid- 
ing horses,  and  a  pack  horse  for  their 
pickaxes,  blankets,  and  provisions,  and 
sent  them  into  the  little  mountains  be- 
tween Baldy  and  the  ranch,  to  prospect. 
There  they  hobnailed  and  blundered 
about,  and  finally  struck  their  picks 
through  some  slate  rock,  and  opened  a 
"chimney"  that  showed  tons  of  free 
gold-bearing  quartz.    With  a  great  lump 


of  this  rolled  in  a  Navajo  blanket  they 
hurried  back  to  the  ranch  in  great  ex- 
citement. Bolting  into  the  barroom,  they 
cast  the  bundle  on  the  counter,  and  Ike 
Shepherd  said  : 

"There,  Maxwell,  just  set  'em  up 
quick  for  us*;  the  canteens  give  out  last 
night,  an'  we  're  as  dry  as  fish  ;  jest  gi' 
me  whisky  straight,  an'  we  '11  show  ye 
somethin'  to  stare  at  an'  make  ye  chuck 
yerself  under  the  chin,  and  say  ye  're  a 
dandy";  and  all  the  idlers  about  the 
place  gathered  into  the  joint  lounging 
hall  and  grocery,  to  fall  in  line  before 
the  man  who  was  setting  out  the  glasses 
by  Maxwell's  order. 

Considering  the  anxiety  shown  by 
Maxwell  himself,  and  all  present,  the 
two  miners  were  a  long  time  getting  the 
bundle  opened.  The  strings  were  full 
of  hard  knots,  and  they  would  not  sub- 
mit to  having  them  cut,  so  the  drinks 
were  set  up  again  and  again  ;  and  by  the 
time  the  lump  of  quartz  was  undone  the 
miners  were  becoming  hilarious.  Max- 
well was  amazed.  He  turned  it  over 
and  over,  and  free  gold  was  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  on  its  every  side.  Had 
he  been  a  pauper  he  could  not  have  been 
more  affected  by  the  discovery. 

"Give  them  all  they  ask  for,  Pete," 
said  he  to  the  bartender,  and  the  store 
was  turned  into  a  pandemonium  until 
late  in  the  night,  when  all  were  speech- 
less and  nerveless,  lying  here  and  there, 
outdoors  and  in,  and  in  all  possible  atti- 
tudes, suggestive  of  a  battle  from  which 
none  had  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  two  prospectors  did  not  recover 
for  a  week,  but  with  Maxwell's  daily 
cautions  they  kept  secret  the  location 
of  their  find.  When  the  debauch  was 
fairly  over,  on  a  dark  night  the  two  men 
with  Maxwell,  and  unknown  to  others 
about  the  ranch,  slipped  away  on  horse- 
back to  locate  the  ground.  On  their 
return  the  news  was  heralded  abroad, 
and  then  followed  the  usual  stampede ; 
though  the  country  was  somewhat  out 
of  the  world,  the  people  to  the  south  be- 
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ing  mostly  indolent  and  poverty-stricken 
Mexicans,  having  no  ambition  in  com- 
mon with  frontiersmen  and  miners. 

We  were  glad  we  were  to  have  John- 
son's company  to  within  sixty  miles  of 
the  southern  boundary  line  of  New 
Mexico,  though  we  disliked  the  man,  as 
we  also  disliked  a  boy  of  eighteen,  who 
was  helping  about  camp  in  payment  of 
board  and  passage  to  Los  Cruces.  We 
liked  the  driver,  but  could  get  little  com- 
pany out  of  him  ;  whenever  we  either 
looked  at  him  or  spoke  to  him,  he  blushed 
through  all  the  dust  his  mules  had  kicked 
up  into  his  face.  In  communicating 
with  him  Ida  was  our  happy  medium. 
But  as  hostile  Indians,  brigands,  and 
horse-stealing  Mexicans,  were  the  coun- 
try's three  natural  productions,  John- 
son's party  at  close  range,  three  men, 
and  able  fighters,  was  quite  a  protection 
to  us.  We  realized  a  double  relief  at 
night  when  we  knew  that  the  teamster 
was  on  guard.  When  Johnson  was  on 
duty,  we  could  see  him  sitting  against 
his  wagon  wheel  an  hour  at  a  time,  and 
if  he  were  not  asleep,  we  had  no  doubt 
that  he  would  yet  have  let  the  savages, 
bandits,  or  thieves,  come  and  pull  him 
by  the  ears  without  a  protest ;  and  so, 
though  we  had  no  regular  hours  for  it, 
we  stood  guard  ourselves,  or  slept  with 
an  eye  open. 

We  were  yet  uncertain  whether  to  go 
on  to  Texas,  to  drive  out  cattle  to  the 
Wyoming  markets,  or  go  prospecting 
for  the  historical  lost  mines  in  the  wilds 
of  Arizona.  We  could  dream  over  the 
question  until  we  should  reach  the  fork 
of  the  road  at  Las  Cruces,  for  either 
way  we  should  yet  need  to  cut  through 
the  heart  of  New  Mexico,  since  we  had 
originally  taken  a  roundabout  way,  the 
road  from  Kansas  to  Texas  being  much 
more  direct  through  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

The  boy,  Clark,  had  some  precocious 
ways  that  Mrs.  Baker  disliked,  and  she, 
with  her  characteristic  easy  and  dignified 
coldness   in    dealing   with    unwelcome 


guests,  kept  him  aloof  from  our  camp- 
fires.  I  had  rejected  his  helping  hand 
at  the  harnessing  hour  by  saying  that  I 
preferred  to  have  my  animals  shy  of 
others  than  myself,  but  I  was  more  timid 
than  she  was  about  giving  him  offense, 
and  so  he  walked  sometimes  for  hours 
beside  my  team,  telling  me  more  or  less 
interesting  stories  of  himself,  his  school- 
mates at  the  East,  and  his  associates 
since  he  came  West.  In  this  way  the 
days  passed  as  we  drove  on,  rattling 
and  making  a  dust,  up,  down,  and  across 
creeks,  over  sand-hills,  plateaus,  and 
mountains,  around  peaks  and  lakes,  past 
ranches,  and  through  little  adobe  towns 
that  even  at  close  range  looked  more 
like  ruins  than  buildings  in  their  prime, 
or  like  prisons,  with  their  wooden  bars 
built  into  the  little  port-hole  like  win- 
dows of  the  thick  walls. 

To  speak  of  one  of  these  villages  is  to 
speak  of  them  all.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  eternal  adobe  walls, 
while  some  of  the  men  passing  along 
the  streets  had  not  forgotten  their  an- 
cestors' habit  of  wearing  a  blanket 
around  the  shoulders  ;  and  the  women 
all  wore  shawls  over  their  heads,  and  so 
closely  gathered  over  their  faces  that 
only  their  noses  and  eyes  were  visible. 
The  well-to-do  rancher  had  usually  four 
separate  huts  set  at  right  angles  and 
ten  feet  apart.  One  of  the  flat  roofs 
covered  two  of  these  and  the  interven- 
ing space.  The  other  two  were  roofed 
in  like  manner,  leaving  the  two  remain- 
ing spaces  unsheltered.  A  doorway  was 
allotted  to  each  of  these  huts,  usually 
opening  into  the  shed ;  the  door  was  of 
roughhewn  boards  hanging  by  rawhide 
hinges,  or  perhaps  it  was  but  a  Navajo 
blanket  hanging  down  from  above,  to  be 
held  aside  in  passing  in  and  out.  The 
walls  were  roughly  plastered.  The  floors 
were  of  clay  and  kept  cleanly  swept,  with 
sheepskins  spread  around  on  which  all 
hands  seated  themselves  as  comfortably, 
tailor  fashion,  as  if  they  were  uphol- 
stered chairs.    There  was  a  little  round 
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topped  fireplace  in  a  corner  of  each  hut, 
and  though  the  small  windows  furnished 
them  with  but  scant  light,  they  were 
not  altogether  uninviting,  and  would 
give  shelter  from  pursuing  Indians. 
They  could  not  be  easily  set  on  fire,  be- 
ing mainly  adobe  ;  and  as  a  double  pre- 
caution against  attack,  some  of  the  old- 
est ranches  had  a  square  adobe  wall,  in 
which  was  but  one  gateway  to  the  court 
and  huts  within.  This  wall  made  the 
ranch  so  much  resemble  a  fort  that  the 
tenderfoot  would,  at  sight  of  one,  cast 
an  apprehensive  look  over  the  surround- 
ing country  to  make  sure  that  no  imme- 
diate harm  threatened  him.  Fence  tim- 
ber being  scarce,  and  Indians,  as  well  as 
natives  and  neighbors,  being  bad,  the 
ranchers  kept  their  stock  closely  herded. 

At  meal  time  at  these  ranches,  it  Was 
the  same  dish  on  Moro  Grant  that  it  was 
all  the  way  to  and  at  Las  Cruces.  In  a 
good  sized  kettle  there  was  a  conglom- 
eration of  onions,  chile,  and  little  black 
beans, — frijoles,  —  flavored  by  bits  of 
mutton  or  rabbit.  With  this  pot  in  the 
center  of  the  floor,  all  hands  would  sur- 
round it,  seated  on  their  sheepskins,  and 
each,  armed  with  a  tortilla  half  folded, 
would  ladle  out  his  stew  and  eat  it,  ladle 
and  all;  then  leave  the  "table"  and 
lounge  around,  smoking  his  kinnikinick 
cigarette,  as  if  that  were  the  end  of  all 
further  effort.  The  women  were  no  less 
inveterate  smokers  than  were  the  men. 
Sometimes  tamales,  a  kind  of  chicken 
pudding  cooked  in  cornhusks,  were  at 
the  evening  meal,  but  coffee,  tea,  bacon, 
and  sugar,  were  rare  luxuries. 

At  a  small  settlement  near  San  An. 
tonio,  Santa  Fe  County,  Ida's  music 
box  was  brought  out  for  a  time,  and  the 
senores  and  senoritas  were  in  ecstasies 
over  it.  All  wanted  to  dance  to  the 
Fisher's  Hornpipe,  which  the  sand  and 
stones  and  clumps  of  brush  about  our 
camp  would  not  permit.  So  a  removal 
was  proposed  to  the  largest  room  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  we,  with  the  all  im- 
portant "  moosic,"  were  asked  to  attend 
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the  fandango  and  give  them  the  benefit 
of  all  the  eight  tunes  at  command. 

The  wagons  could  not  be  left  alone,  so 
while  a  stout  Mexican,  his  swarthy  face 
and  bright  brown  eyes  shining  with  de- 
light, shouldered  the  music,  Ida  and  I, 
in  the  early  twilight,  left  Mrs.  Baker  and 
the  teamster  at  the  two  camps,  and  fol- 
lowed the  little  procession,  the  women 
of  which  soon  scattered  away  to  don 
their  raw-hide  slippers,  and  make  other 
preparations  becoming  the  grand  occa- 
sion. We  concluded  that  even  before 
our  arrival  some  hilarity  had  been  in 
order  for  the  evening,  as  an  ox  team  with 
its  two  wheels  made  of  thick  boards,  and 
the  ox  yoke  but  a  thick  knotty  stick 
lashed  to  the  base  of  the  oxen's  horns, 
rolled  slowly  in  from  the  country,  the 
cart  heaped  full  of  a  happy,  promiscuous 
family.  This  was  followed  by  a  half- 
grown  and  half  starved  burro,  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  a  Mexican  and  his 
sweetheart. 

Finally  the  happy,  chattering  lot, 
about  thirty  in  all,  were  gathered  into 
the  ball-room,  which  was  without  furni- 
ture of  any  kind,  the  ladies  with  their 
shawls  for  once  cast  off.  A  little  fire 
burned  in  the  corner,  which  served  as  a 
help  to  the  half  dozen  cups  hung  upon 
the  walls,  each  filled  with  grease,  with  a 
twisted  rag  for  a  wick.  The  ladies  flashed 
in  the  light  of  the  dips,  ornamented 
with  beads  and  attired  in  gayly  colored 
calicos.  Two  of  the  young  women  were 
easily  recognized  as  the  rival  belles  of 
the  village.  One  of  these  wore  a  blue 
skirt,  and  the  other  a  pink  one,  and  both 
had  jewelry  of  freshly  polished  brass. 
The  white  muslin  chemise  served  as  bod- 
ice for  each,  and  the  men  gazed  admir- 
ingly upon  the  bare  and  shapely  copper 
colored  arms  and  shoulders  of  the  pair, 
as  they,  vying  with  each  other  in  a  dis- 
play of  grace  and  conversational  spright- 
liness,  moved  from  place  to  place.  The 
rest  of  the  gathering  stood  more  or  less 
still,  with  its  back  gravitated  to  the  four 
plastered  walls,  while  the  younger  men 
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contented  themselves  with  peeping  bash- 
fully in  at  the  open  doorway,  with  an 
occasional  half-suppressed  giggle.  For 
a  time  some  of  the  older  men,  too,  re- 
mained outside,  no  doubt  whispering 
flattering  approvals  of  the  toilets  and 
dusky  beauty  of  the  ladies  awaiting  their 
partnership  in  the  waltz.  A  young  boy 
was  set  to  grinding  out  the  music,  and 
then  all  timidity  vanished  like  a  flash  ; 
and  while  the  stupiol  fellow  turned  the 
crank  in  jerks,  a  few  turns  fast  and  a 
few  slow,  producing  the  most  shocking 
burlesque  on  time  and  slaughter  of  tune, 
the  couples  whirled  dizzily  from  side  to 
end  of  the  clay-floored  room,  and  back 
again,  chattering  and  laughing  the  while. 
Clark  was  a  favorite  with  the  girls,  and 
engaged  for  the  night,  it  seemed  ;  John- 
son, too,  was  dancing  clumsily  under  the 
spur  of  a  fat,  middle-aged  woman,  who 
had  used  some  energy  in  getting  him 
into  the  whirlpool. 

This  scene  was  continued,  with  change 
of  partners  and  short  rests,  until  two 
o'clock,  when  one  after  another  of  the 
cups  yielded  its  last  drop  of  oil  and  sput- 
tered out.  In  the  dim  light,  clouded  by 
fine  dust  and  cigarette  smoke,  the  dusky 
men  and  women  in  this  merry  revelry 
seemed  shrouded  in  ideal  existence,  and 
the  spirit  of  it  finally  possessed  me  irre- 
sistibly. Johnson  dared  not  approach 
me.  Clark,  who  was  fairly  good  at  dan- 
cing, had  begged  me  several  times.  Hap- 
pily, though  their  eyes  had  cast  me  many 
inquiring  glances,  none  of  the  Mexican 
men  had  addressed  me.  As  the  hour 
grew  late,  however,  I  concluded  to  have 
a  share  in  it  with  the  hero  of  the  gob- 
linlike fandango,  who  was  quite  a  hand- 
some and  manly  fellow  ;  and  risking  an 
assassination  by  the  stilettos  of  the  two 
belles,  who  kept  their  jealous  eyes  upon 
him  while  yet  they  seemed  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  gayety  of  the  hour,  I 
approached  him  with  a  smile.  All  the 
dancers  immediately  cleared  the  floor  in 
our  honor,  and  we  waltzed  and  whirled 
around  and  around,  until  the  dimming 


lights  looked  to  my  eyes  like  a  single 
thread  of  fire  encircling  us,  and  my  part- 
ner's ability,  too,  to  steer  clear  of  the 
human  palisade,  began  to  fail.  That 
was,  indeed,  the  dance  of  all  the  dancing 
I  ever  did,  and  all  seemed  pleased,  the 
two  belles  with  the  rest,  that  none  of 
them  had  enjoyed  their  dances  more  than 
I  did  mine. 

The  poverty  of  the  Mexicans  makes 
their  mania  for  dogs  a  serious  violence 
to  self-interest.  When  we  entered  the 
suburbs  of  a  town,  the  dogs  would  come 
out  in  a  phalanx  that  would  puzzle,  if 
not  terrify  and  deafen,  the  best  scholar 
in  Darwin's  school.  They  were  a  half- 
starved  swarm,  whose  vocal  and  threaten- 
ing powers  verged  on  madness.  Among 
them  was  found  any  breed  but  a  thor- 
oughbred. Surely  no  part  of  the  globe 
could  muster  a  greater  variety  of  nonde- 
script creatures,  all  members  of  one 
family.  Some  were  hairless  and  ratty 
looking  things,  while  others  wereshaggy 
in  spots  ;  and  still  others  were  half  coy- 
ote, wolf,  cat,  or  sheep,  and  all  bounded 
around  and  over  each  other  in  a  sort  of 
fermenting  huddle,  alternately  barking, 
yelping,  and  howling  at  us  desperately. 

My  pet,  Buffer,  was  dead.  He  had 
been  of  little  good  as  a  watchdog,  and 
would  probably  have  gone  with  wagging 
tail  to  meet  an  approaching  band  of  sav- 
ages ;  yet  I  mourned  his  loss.  He  had 
in  honesty  and  trust  given  his  whole 
heart  to  me,  and  its  abundant  overflow 
of  good  will  to  the  wide  world  as  he  met 
it,  and  my  love-hungry  soul  could  not 
readily  forget  him,  nor  bear  being  de- 
prived of  the  care  and  comfort  "he  had 
given  me  daily  since  he  was  but  a  wad- 
dling lump  of  silky  black  wool,  which  no 
one  who  knew  me  dared  touch. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Mrs.  Phelps  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Baker  in  the  morning,  as  we 
were  driving  along  through  a  stretch  of 
heavy  sand,  free  from  the  stones  and 
unevenness  that  usually  jolted  the  wag- 
ons and  made  so  much  clatter  that  con- 
versation between  wagons  was  difficult. 
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I  looked  up  from  a  piece  of  cardboard 
lying  on  my  knee,  and  saw  her  looking 
around  the  side  of  her  canvas  wagon- 
cover  at  me. 

"I-I-am  trying  to  draw  Buffer's  pic- 
ture," I  replied,  with  a  gasp,  "and  I-I- 
can't  make  it  loo-ook  like  him." 

"  Are  you  really  crying  for  that  dog 
again  ? "  sh,e  asked.  "  I  was  so  glad  to 
have  you  go  to  the  fandango  last  night, 
thinking  it  would  help  you  to  get  over 
his  loss,  and  here  you  are  as  bad  as  ever. 
You  say  you  don't  like  to  see  anything 
suffer,  but  as  he  is  now  free  from  all 
pain,  it  seems  that  your  grieving  is  not 
free  from  the  selfishness  that  you  ob- 
ject to  so  in  others." 

"  I  can't  undo  and  discard  the  part  of 
my  nature  that  is  not  acquired,"  I  sobbed. 
"  My  grieving  is  as  it  is  in  spite  of  me. 
He  was  all  mine,  and  so  honest  and 
good." 

Though  she  was  not  herself  without  ten- 
der feeling  for  animals,  my  attachment 
to  Buffer  had  all  along  seemed  to  Mrs. 
Baker  unreasonable.  At  his  death  she  had 
said  she  could  not  take  on  worse  than  I 
did  if  Ida  lay  dead  before  her.  "  It  is  only 
a  dog,"  she  reminded  me  repeatedly,  as 
if  I  had  forgotten  it ;  and  only  one  thing 
could  have  been  worse  to  me, — to  have 
heard  any  one  say,  "It  is  only  a  mule." 
She  had  tried  good-naturedly  to  ridicule 
me  out  of  the  notion  that  he  must  neith- 
er bathe  nor  wet  his  feet  in  the  creeks 
we  crossed,  and  that  I  must  be  lifting 
the  long-legged  fellow  into  and  out  of 
the  wagon  a  dozen  times  a  day,  to  give 
his  puppy  whims  all  the  change  they 
called  for ;  and  had  she  not  been  too 
considerate  of  my  feelings  to  say  so,  she 
would  have  told  me  that  it  was  my  mis- 
taken kindness  that  killed  him. 

My  mules  were  little  less  enthusiastic 
in  expressing  affection  for  me  than  Buf- 
fer had  been.  When  loose,  they  would 
come  to  me  and  rub  their  noses  on  me. 
Then  I  had  to  pet  them  a  little  to  be  rid 
of  them,  sometimes  to  the  delay  of  get- 
ting supper  or  doing  other  urgent  camp 


work ;  and  when  they  were  grazing", 
I  could  go  and  take  the  chin  of  each  in 
my  palm,  and  walk  between  them  while 
I  thus  led  them  into  camp,  their  eyes 
looking  all  the  kindness  their  low  whin- 
nies did  not  speak.  Often,  too,  when  we 
were  unable  to  locate  water  after  a  Ions: 
drive  over  a  dry  country,  or  were  threat- 
ened by  savages,  or  other  unseen  danger, 
did  I  think  that  some  day  humanity 
would  reach  a  sufficient  enlightenment 
to  know  that  the  mule's  stubbornness 
has  no  connection  with  ill-nature,  but  is 
because  he  knows  best. 

Buffer  was  dead,  and  hoping  to  con- 
sole me,  Mrs.  Baker  urged  our  need  of 
a  dog  ;  so  at  one  of  the  Mexican  vil- 
lages, we  took  as  a  gift  a  little  sandy- 
corn  plexioned  fellow  who  had  more  voice 
than  body.  We  hoped  to  provide  our 
camp  with  a  sharp  and  ever  wakeful  eye 
for  use  when  we  were  both  in  need  of 
rest  and  sleep,  but  ours  was  a  bad  bar- 
gain. Keeto  was  never  still  more  than 
a  minute  at  a  time.  After  being  once 
fed  by  us  he  had  no  desire  to  leave  us, 
and  with  a  little  coaxing  we  made  him, 
on  our  first  night  with  him,  lie  down 
close  against  the  head  of  our  bed.  But 
his  incessant  barking  in  our  ears  at  the 
surrounding  inoffensive  sagebrush  was 
more  than  our  nerves  could  endure.  And 
then  the  coyotes  in  the  neighboring 
hills,  thinking — with  some  excuse  — 
that  they  recognized  in  the  noise  he 
made  some  lost  brother  from  their  pack 
in  distress  and  clamoring  for  vocal  help 
and  sympathy,  were  set  to  yelping  and 
howling  as  if  all  the  imps  of  hades  were 
surrounding  our  camp  and  uttering  war- 
whoops,  preparatory  to  pouncing  upon 
us. 

On  that,  our  first  night  with  Keeto  on 
guard,  we  leaped  to  our  fighting  posts, 
between  our  mules  (who  stood  tied  to 
the  opposite  wheels,  while  our  bed  filled 
the  space  between  the  wagons,  which 
stood  parallel  with  each  other),  pistols 
in  hand,  some  six  or  eight  times,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  all  the  savages  of  New 
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Mexico,  and  all  the  adjoining  States 
and  Territories,  were  about  to  swoop 
down  upon  us,  thirsting  for  blood.  The 
next  night,  too,  thinking  that  we  had 
ourselves  seen  a  movement  by  the  dim 
moonlight  among  the  scrubby  bushes, 
we  whistled  our  signal  of  apprehended 
danger  to  Johnson's  man,  who  was  at  his 
camp  fifty  yards  from  ours,  and  then 
stood  with  bated  breaths  at  our  fighting 
posts  two  whole  hours,  momentarily  ex- 
pecting an  attack,  and  wishing  we  were 
nearer  to  the  rest  of  our  party. 

After  that  we  understood  Keeto's 
game,  and  on  the  third  night,  though  our 
dog,  and  the  coyotes,  too,  barked  furi- 
ously, had  not  our  mules  stamped  and 
snorted,  and  rattled  the  spokes  of  the 
wheels  by  tugging  at  their  halters,  we 
should  have  let  a  crouching  human  form 
sneak  into  camp  and  take  us  unawares. 
Mrs.  Baker  fired  at  him,  and  he  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  while  Johnson's  teamster 
and  Clark  were  in  fighting  attitude  be- 
fore the  slothful  wagon  boss  could  arise 
from  his  seat  against  a  wheel,  and  exe- 
cute the  stretching  and  yawning  that 
necessarily  followed.  The  sneaking 
form  was,  no  doubt,  a  Mexican  in  quest 
of  mules  or  other  plunder,  and  well 
aware  that  we  were  women,  though  he 
may  have  underestimated  our  vigilance. 

Thereafter  Keeto's  threatenings  to 
either  real  foes  or  the  passing  breezes 
did  little  worse  than  keep  us  awake, — 
though  that  was  bad  enough.  As  we 
should  have  done  had  he  not  been  with 
us,  we  arose  on  one  elbow  every  little 
while  to  search  the  horizon  for  moving 
objects,  to  see  if  there  were  more  clumps 
of  bushes  than  were  close  about  our 
camp  at  dusk,  and  to  take  such  anxious 
and  sweeping  survey  as  in  the  darkness 
the  surrounding  district  would  allow. 
Sometimes  we  were  caught  nodding  on 
our  driving  seats,  with  the  reins  in  our 
hands,  while  Keeto  ran  along  by  the 
roadside,  barking  at  our  shadows.  He 
had  demoralized  Johnson's  fine  bird  dog ; 
and  he  had  disturbed  seriously  the  rest 


and  unsteadied  the  nerves  of  both  camps 
for  a  brave  fight,  if  we  should  be  called 
on  to  engage  in  battle.  Luckily,  after 
we  had  suffered  his  presence  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  miles,  we  found  a  Mex- 
ican willing  to  take  him,  and  we  bade 
Keeto  farewell  with  little  regret. 

The  few  merchants  scattered  along  our 
route  were  a  mixture  of  Yankees,  Irish, 
Germans,  Jews,  and  natives,  all  married 
to  native  women.  They,  strange  to  say, 
had  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the 
Mexicans,  to  many  of  whose  vices  they 
catered,  living  alone  among  them  for 
such  personal  power  and  profit  as  they 
could  safely  get. 

The  majority  of  the  natives  are  very 
ignorant  and  dull,  and  given  up  to  thiev- 
ing and  gambling.  They  were  far  less 
civilized,  or  far  more,  so,  than  one  would 
infer  by  taking  a  hasty  flight  over  the 
land.  Their  simplicity  and  freedom  from 
prudish  affectation  were  their  two  vir- 
tues. Honest  dealing  weighed  nothing 
with  them,  and  they  were  stupid  even  in 
matters  of  self-interest.  Our  mules  were 
good  corn-grinders,  and  the  native  farm- 
ers would  bring  bags  of  shelled  corn  to 
us ;  then,  though  we  offered  them  the 
same  price  the  merchants  charged  us 
for  it,  they  yet  wanted  more,  and  failing 
to  get  it,  they  would  carry  the  bags  away 
to  the  village  store,  and  sell  it  there  for 
the  same  price  in  trade  that  we  offered 
them  in  money,  thus  giving  the  trades- 
man the  percentage  that  might  have  been 
their  own  at  a  saving  of  labor.  The  mer- 
chant" would  gamble  with  them,  and  as 
small  stakes  and  light  winnings  were  in 
order,  he  might  stake  a  plug  of  tobacco 
on  a  cock  fight,  and  the  indolent  popula- 
lation  would  gather  into  the  street  anx- 
ious to  witness  the  show  and  learn  the 
issue  of  it. 

Clark  declared  that  Keeto  and  the 
fandango  had  "  hoodooed  "  us,  for  they 
seemed  to  start  us  out  on  a  chapter  of 
accidents  and  false  alarms.  Following 
the  night  of  revelry,  and  on  a  small  trib- 
utary to  the  Rio  Grande  near  Tejiras, — 
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a  wreck  of  a  town  at  the  junction  of  the 
Las  Vegas  and  Fort  Stanton  roads,  — 
Mrs.  Baker's  team  ran  too  fast  down  a 
short  and  steep  hill,  ending  in  an  abrupt 
chuck-hole,  and  the  sudden  concussion 
as  the  wagon  struck  the  cramped  and 
rocky  turn  in  the  bed  of  the  gulch, 
snapped  the  forward  axle-tree,  and  right 
there  we  were  compelled  to  wait  while 
Johnson  drove  on,  until  the  necessary 
repairs  could  be  arranged  with  workmen 
living  at  the  nearest  settlement.  We 
kept  them  at  work  all  night,  so  to  drive 
on  early  in  the  morning  and  overtake 
Johnson  for  the  next  night.  A  day  or 
two  later  her  wheel  ran  into  a  hole  as 
we  drove  aside  to  let  some  ox  teams  pass. 
The  jolt  was  so  sudden  that  it  cast  her 
off  her  seat,  and  her  jerk  on  the  lines  as 
she  fell  turned  her  mules  aside  and  off 
an  embankment,  and  away  the  two  giants 
ran,  the  reach-pole  broken  and  the 
wagon  more  or  less  a  wreck. 

My  mules  pricked  up  their  ears  and 
stared,  Ida  shrieked  as  she  was  carried 
away  from  us,  and  Mrs.  Baker,  I  thought, 
lay  dead.  We  all,  Mexicans  included, 
left  our  teams  and  ran  to  her.  She  was 
unconscious,  but  was  soon  restored  to 
sensibility,  having  received  no  serious 
hurt.  The  mules,  who  were  naturally  as 
gentle  as  were  my  own,  had  come  to  a 
halt  a  half  mile  away,  and  I  ran  to  meet 
Ida,  who  was  coming  screaming  in  her 
concern  for  her  mother.  Johnson  left 
us  again  as  before,  his  teamster  promis- 
ing to  send  us  at  once  men  with  timber 
and  tools  from  the  next  village  to  repair 
the  damage.  Though  the  men  worked 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  to 
put  the  wrecked  team  in  order,  we  were 
unable  to  overtake  Johnson  until  noon 
of  the  second  day. 

Albuquerque,  with  but  a  few  hundred 
population,  (and  that  was  more  than  Las 
Vegas  had,)  was  then  the  metropolis  of 
New  Mexico.  It  lay  in  a  bed  of  sand  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  had 
more  business  than  any  other  town  in 
the  Territory,  though  the  traveling  cor- 


respondent lingered  not  here,  as  unlike 
stagnant  Santa  Fe,  it  had  no  historic 
past  to  describe,  and  its  modern  improve- 
ments were  not  such  as  to  awaken  enthu- 
siasm. Nine-tenths  of  the  buildings,  if 
not  all,  were  built  of  sun-dried  adobes, 
and  their  walls  were  so  low  that  to  catch 
a  shade  from  them  a  man  must  rub  them 
close  with  his  back,  and  get  his  hair  full 
of  sand  and  a  shower  of  gravel  under  his 
collar,  to  sift  slowly  down,  down,  until 
gravitation  was  checked  by  his  waist- 
belt.  No  public  buildings  towered  as 
advertising  monuments  of  the  vanity  of 
the  people.  The  priest  marched  to  his 
tumble-down  amphitheater  whenthe  bell 
clattered  the  hour  for  mass,  and  after 
a  hurried  sing-song  muttering,  and  a 
gesture  over  a  stone  bowl  of  water,  he 
called  for  his  peon,  and  then  came  the 
swarthy  fellow  with  a  game  cock  under 
each  arm.  The  priest  could  match  them 
against  other  fowls,  catch  weight,  for 
any  sum  ranging  from  a  pint  of  frijoles 
to  a  bagful  of  corn.  Then  in  front  of 
the  cathedral  sport  began,  to  be  ended 
when  the  shades  of  night  interfered. 
There  had  probably  been  a  vacation  in 
the  public  schools  since  the  year  1812,  or 
longer.  No  street  cars,  but  a  few  heavy 
wooden  ox  carts  were  seen,  and  instead 
of  telephones,  chatty  little  Mexican  wo- 
men, wrapped  in  black  shawls,  carried 
the  news  to  and  fro.  Neither  wasp- 
waists  nor  hats  aided  the  beauty  of  the 
maidens  of  Albuquerque  ;  their  slippers 
were  the  red  rawhide,  sinew-sewed, 
home-made  article,  and  they  looked 
much  as  though  the  end  of  an  ox  yoke 
had  been  used  for  a  last  in  their  manu- 
facture. A  bright  colored  bandana  took 
the  place  of  a  collar  around  the  neck  of 
the  cavalier,  and  when  he  leaped  from 
his  bronco  and  stepped  to  the  door  of 
his  sweetheart  to  ask  for  a  match,  and 
she  came  out,  jauntily  rolled  his  cigar- 
ette for  him,  and  placed  it  between  her 
lips,  while  she  struck  the  match  that  he 
had  perhaps  ridden  miles  to  see  her 
strike,  and  with  one  little  puff  passed  it 
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gracefully  to  him,  the  picture  gave  me 
pleasure,  and  might  have  filled  a  college 
student  with  jealousy.  Surely  she  was 
not  unlovely  ;  nor  was  he, — at  least,  not 
until  I  saw  him  strike  his  cruel  spurs 
into  his  horse's  flanks  as  he  rode  away, 
and  I  concluded  that  the  cruelty  of  the 
people,  as  a  whole,  marked  them  as  irre- 
deemable. 

The  empty  kegs  displayed  at  the  gro- 
ceries suggested  to.  us  our  need,  as  we 
were  advancing  upon  a  tract  of  country 
in  which  was  more  sand  than  water,  so 
we  bought  a  two-gallon  keg  for  cooking 
and  drinking  purposes,  and  a  ten-gallon 
keg  each  for  our  mules,  so  to  carry  water 
with  us  for  use  at  dry  camps.  We  were 
little  more  than  an  hour  in  Albuquerque, 
and  we  left  the  town  with  no  desire  to 
return  to  or  settle  in  it. 

As  we  drove  out,  we  bore  away  from 
the  river,  to  avoid  the  deep  sands  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  we  drove  over  the 
plateaus  east  of  the  Manzanas  and  Abo 
mountains,  a  barren  and  desolate  coun- 
try. For  a  hundred  miles,  to  Valverde, 
where  we  again  struck  the  Rio  Grande, 
drought  and  solitude  prevailed  ;  yet  we 
enjoyed  the  journey,  as  we  had  company 
and  the  good  weather  which  had  not 
been  broken  since  we  left  Trinidad  ex- 
cept by  occasional  winds. 

From  Valverde  to  Ojo  Caliente,  the 
scene  was  varied  ;  we  passed  through  a 
more  or  less  settled  country,  with  here 
and  there  a  cottonwood  tree  laden  with 
bursting  buds,  which  gave  their  branches 
from  a  distance  a  delicate  shade  of  green, 
heralding  the  spring.  These  were  pleas- 
ing to  the  eyes  and  gave  picturesque- 
ness  to  the  landscape,  as  we  kept  the 
river  some  distance  to  our  right,  while 
we  passed  Fort  Craig,  and  drove  through 
Fra  Cristobal  and  minor  Mexican  towns. 

While  camped  near  Fort  Craig  we 
had  —  mules,  men,  and  all  of  us  —  a  close 
call  to  engage  in  camp  and  travel  in  the 
land  of  the  hereafter.  The  one  foe  we 
fought  for  our  lives  was  a  more  formid- 
able one  than  a  band  of  fifty  savages 


could  have  been,  and  with  desperation 
aiming  our  every  blow,  we  made  a  start- 
ling picture.  Our  camp  stood  on  a  little 
rolling  prairie  covered  with  dry  last 
year's  grass,  and  when  at  dusk  we  made 
our  fire  to  prepare  supper,  we  found  sud- 
denly that  there  was  a  little  breeze,  and 
that  the  flame  had  crossed  the  prescribed 
boundary  line.  For  once  the  slothful 
Johnson  could  sense  danger  and  work 
with  us  in  our  assaults  on  the  flames, 
which  rose  over  our  heads  and  roared  as 
they  spread  farther  with  every  second's 
time.  We  all  fought  in  line,  like  so  many 
savages,  beating  down  with  our  mule 
blankets  the  fire,  which,  with  a  little 
more  wind,  would  surely  have  burned  us 
up,  bag  and  baggage,  and  swept  on  no 
one  knows  how  far,  nor  with  what  de- 
struction. 

Though  we  were  all  unacquainted  with 
the  country,  and  among  many  pleasur- 
able incidents,  met  with  frequent  annoy- 
ances and  inconveniences,  we  all  took 
with  philosophic  patience  the  ups  and 
downs  as  they  chose  to  come.  Johnson's 
teamster  kindly  watched  our  mules  with 
his  own,  when  it  was  expedient  to  let 
them  graze  an  hour  or  so  some  distance 
from  camp,  as  the  mules  all  wanted  to 
be  together.  Otherwise  we  were  two 
distinct  parties.  Clark  was  always  on 
the  alert  when  there  was  grass  near 
camp,  but  we  could  then  guard  them 
ourselves  without  trouble,  and  let  him 
seek  other  ways  of  killing  time.  Once, 
only  once,  did  he  really  interest  me. 
While  we  were  three  days  in  the  higher 
altitude  and  an  uninhabited  district,  he 
brought  me  several  times  his  pockets 
full  of  treasure  from  pebble  beds,  in 
which  were  found  all  colors,  and  some 
as  clear  as  crystal.  So  full  of  enthusiasm 
was  I  that  I  let  him  drive  for  me  nearly 
a  whole  day,  that  I  might  myself  enjoy 
walking  and  hunting  among  the  little 
hills  for  the  coveted  pebbles.  Finding 
a  bed  I  knelt  down  on  it  and  raked  my 
apron  full*  with  my  hands  ;  but  as  I  ran 
to  the  wagon  with  my  load,  Mrs.  Baker 
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cried  out :  "  Is  that  what  you  call  kind- 
ness to  animals  ?  You  must  have  at 
least  fifty  pounds  of  that  put  away,  and 
here  you  come  with  more  for  the  mules 
to  haul." 

"I  ha^e  no  time  now  to  sort  them 
over.  I  can  pick  out  the  finest,  and 
throw  away  all  the  rest  of  them  while 
we  are  going  along,"  I  replied. 

"  Yes,"  she  returned  with  a  smile, 
"  I  know  just  how  you  will  do  it.  Instead 
of  saving  a  half  dozen  from  the  lot,  you 
will  throw  away  half  a  dozen  and  keep 
the  rest." 

Again,  a  large  bird  bobbed  up  among 
the  brush  near  the  road  and  ran  away- 
over  a  little  ridge. 

"  It 's  a  peacock,"  said  Clark,  whistling 
to  Johnson's  dog,  who  was  chasing  some- 
thing real  or  imaginary  far  ahead. 

The  road  was  good,  so,  as  the  bird 
filled  me  with  eagerness,  I  tied  my  lines 
to  my  seat,  leaped  out  and  ran  away  after 
it,  thinking  that  since  it  had  let  three 
teams  pass  it  so  closely  it  must  be  catch- 
able.  Clark  ran  on  with  me,  but  the 
bird  had  hidden  itself  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ridge,  and  could  not  be  found. 
Then  we  had  a  long  run  to  catch  up  with 
the  team. 

"  Don't  talk  so  much  with  that  boy, 
Mrs.  Phelps,"  said  Mrs.  Baker  when  we 
drove  into  camp  that  evening.  "  Though 
he  is  not  especially  bold,  and  has  only 
offered  to  help  water,  feed,  curry,  and 
harness,  the  mules,  as  any  idle  man  might 
do,  I  yet  feel  that  there  is  some  satan'ic 
scheme  maturing  in  his  hat,  and  Ida 
overheard  something  he  said  to  Johnson 
about  locating  and  lassooing  a  green- 
back mine  between  here  and  Las  Cru- 
ces." 

"I  don't  like  him,"  I  replied,  "but  the 
pebbles  and  the  bird  were  tempting." 

We  had  lessened  the  bulk  of  our  loads, 
and  lightened  them,  too,  considerably, 
by  trading  things  away  for  corn,  hay,  and 
other  necessaries  ;  getting  some  money, 
too,  as  we  disposed  of  a  little  at  a  time 
from  the  stock  of  goods  left  on  our  hands 


when  we  broke  up  business  back  in  Kan" 
sas,  bundled  everything  aboard,  and 
started  for  Texas.  But  the  heavy  arti- 
cles of  the  restaurant  —  the  stove,  dish- 
es, some  canned  goods,  etc.  —  were  yet 
with  us,  and  my  mules  began  to  think 
their  portion  of  them  heavy.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  we  had  another  breakdown 
at  Ojo  Caliente.  The  flow  from  the 
hot  springs*  ran  in  a  deep  crevice  of  a 
clayey  soil,  and  looked  like  a  steaming 
rift  left  after  a  sharp  earthquake.  We 
could  leap  across  it  almost  anywhere 
by  our  camp  grounds  ;  and  as  we  had 
planned  to  rest  a  day,  Mrs.  Baker  wanted 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  it,  away  from 
the  old  ash-heaps  left  by  former  camp- 
ers, among  which  Johnson  found  com- 
fort. We  crossed  the  channel  without 
harm  and  enjoyed  our  day's  rest  on 
clean  ground.  But  in  re-crossing,  to> 
drive  out  on  the  road  again  behind 
Johnson's  teams,  she  chose  a  more  dan- 
gerous place ;  and  as  the  mules  leaped 
over,  the  forward  wheels  chucked  into 
the  crevice  with  force  enough  to  snap 
the  axletree,  and  there  was  another  day's 
delay  for  us. 

Johnson  looked  back  at  us,  and  said 
in  an  impatient  drawl : 

"I  never  see  anybody  try  so  awful 
hard  to  break  down  as  you  folks  do,  and 
somehow  you  always  make  the  riffle. 
You  're  always  a  prospectin'  the  moun- 
tains or  the  sky,  or  studyin'  some  darned 
dried-up  bush  away  off,  or  somethin',  an' 
ye  never  look  where  yer  mules  is  goin'. 
Ye  don't  do  nothin'  but  plot  an'  dream 
an'  hunt  for  Injins.  Why,  as  heavy- 
loaded  as  my  wagon  is,  an'  I  hain't  much 
of  a  teamster  myself,  I  hain't  had  a  break- 
down yit  since  I  started,  'ceptin'  a  worn- 
out  string  or  two  in  the  harness.  Here 
ye  are  agin,  all  busted  up.  That 's  what 
ye  git  for  bein'  too  nice  to  camp  where 
common  folks  do.  It  hain't  safe  for  two 
lone  teams  to  go  on,  but  I  can't  wait  for 
ye ;  and  if  my  scalp  's  got  to  go,  the 
quicker  the  better.  Git  up  there,  Ben  and 
Benjamin,"  he  said   with  a  flourish  of 
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his  blacksnake ;  and  while  the  sun  was 
setting,  Johnson  left  us,  his  man  follow- 
ing reluctantly,  as  usual. 

Johnson  was  more  or  less  right.  We 
were  the  worst  teamsters  imaginable. 
If  our  mules( tried  to  avoid  ruts,  rocks, 
and  other  torments  along  the  road,  we 
always  pulled  the  lines  just  in  time  for 
the  wheels  to  collide  with  them.  He 
could  sit  hours  on  his  high  seat  and  look 
steadily  at  the  road  in  front  of  his  mules, 
while  we  looked  anywhere  and  every- 
where else ;  and  he  could  cook  his  sup- 
per in  comfort  at  a  deserted  camp-fire, 
among  old  cast-off  socks  and  dishrags, 
while  we  could  not. 

.We  were  in  serious  trouble  at  last,  as 
at  this  point  began  the  notorious  and 
much  dreaded  Jornada  del  Muerto, 
across  which  all  must,  as  if  their  deeds 
were  evil,  travel  at  night,  and  rest 
through  the  bright  hours.  We  had  felt 
much  comfort  in  having  company  to 
cross  it  with  ;  and  there  we  were  at  the 
moment  of  starting,  doomed  to  go 
alone,  as  we  might  need  to  wait  weeks 
for  other  company  over  the  seventy-odd 
miles- of  desert,  with  its  high-priced  wa- 
ter, and  grass  enough,  if  only  we  dared 
let  the  mules  eat  it.  Many  were  the 
desperate  battles  that  had  been  fought 
thereon  with  attacking  Indians  by  the 
weary  emigrants.  Many  poor  pilgrim 
men,  women,  and  innocent  little  chil- 
dren, had  upon  these  desert  sands  yield- 
ed their  scalps  to  the  scalping  knife,  and 
then  perished  from  pain  and  thirst. 
Many  were  the  human  carcasses  that 
along  its  trail  had  been  gnawed  by  coy- 
otes, and  picked  by  the  buzzards,  and 
their  skeletons  left  to  be  kicked  about 
by  the  four  desert  winds,  and  crumble 
away  with  time,  till  the  last  remnants 
of  those  who  were  in  their  time  human 
beings,  as  real,  active,  and  sensitive,  as 
we,  were  obliterated  from  earth. 

It  was  widely  rumored  that  many  of 
the  cut-throat  class  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, too,  circulated  over  the  desert  in 
ambush,  and  luxuriated  among  the  can- 


ons of  the  Sierra  Soledad  Mountains,  to 
the  east  of  the  road,  making  it  doubtful, 
when  travelers  were  attacked  and  killed, 
whether  they  or  the  Indians  did  it  ;  as 
they  had  studied  the  Indian  mode  of 
warfare  and  slaughter,  to  imitate  it,  so 
that  the  blame  would  all  be  cast  upon 
the  Indians. 

We  knew  that  Johnson  would,  as  all 
travelers  did,  urge  on  his  mules  to  their 
utmost  strength  in  hurrying  over  to 
safer  quarters,  leaving  us  no  chance  to 
overtake  him  ;  for  even  could  we  get  a 
new  axle  made  and  put  in  place  by  day- 
break, we  dared  not  drive  out  until  dusk 
in  the  evening,  which  would  put  us  twen- 
ty-four hours  behind  him. 

As  Johnson  drove  away,  Mrs.  Baker 
and  I  looked  at  each  other  in  despair. 
She  had  little  thought  for  herself,  but 
Ida  —  what  if  Indians  should  attack  us 
and  kill  Ida,  or  carry  her  away  with  them 
as  an  orphaned  prisoner  ?  And  if  we 
were  attacked,  would  she  not  find  her- 
self the  only  fighter  in  our  camp  ?  She 
said  nothing  to  reflect  on  my  cowardice, 
but  I  knew  that  she  had  some  evidence, 
at  least,  that  I  was  scarcely  yet  out  of 
my  childhood,  and  was  not,  like  herself, 
proof  against  hysteria.  If  a  mule  should 
be  shot,  she  knew  that  the  calamity 
would  either  make  me  fight  more  fierce- 
ly, or  break  down  and  lose  conscious- 
ness, and  she  did  not  know  which  we 
might  expect. 

Clark  had  gone  on  ahead,  but,  on  look- 
ing back  to  know  what  caused  the  delay, 
and  what  we  were  parleying  about,  he 
discovered  our  broken-down  condition, 
and  returned,  saying  with  a  smile  :  "  Let 
me  wait  and  go  with  you.  I'll  do  it,  if 
you  say  so."  And  so,  between  protest 
and  pressure  of  circumstances,  we  ac- 
cepted him  for  escort. 

The  following  day,  as  the  sun  was 
again  setting,  we  resumed  our  journey. 
For  ten  miles  we  pulled  through  sand, 
and  then  the  road  improved  a  trifle,  as 
we  turned  to  the  right  of  it,  leaving 
Lone  Mountain  and   Round  Mountain 
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between  us  and  the  main  road.  It  was 
an  ideal  night  for  travel,  and  we  were  in 
good  cheer.  Our  object  in  going  so  far 
aside  was  the  chance  to  camp  for  the 
day  on  Negro  Creek,  and  be  protected 
by  the  near-lying  Fort  McRae.  We  had 
one  fear,  however, —  that  the  command- 
ing officer  would  stop  us  as  an  insuffi- 
cient party  to  risk  the  dangers  of  the 
road,  since  we,  though  less  alone  in  pass- 
ing other  forts,  had  been  forced  to  count 
up  all  our  real  and  imaginary  rifles, 
knives,  pistols,-  cartridges,  muscle,  and 
general  fighting  abilities,  to  quiet  Uncle 
Sam's  concern  for  our  safety.  On  this 
desert  all  our  wealth,  all  our  interests  in 
life,  and  life  itself,  were  at  stake  in  a 
lump ;  yet  we  had  a  terror  of  being  de- 
tained, and  were  eager  to  go  on,  on,  on, 
to  our  death,  if  so  it  should  be. 

At  daybreak  we  found,  as  we  were 
told  back  at  OjoCaliente  that  we  should, 
quite  romantic  camping  grounds  in  a 
rock  gateway,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
bluffs  hovering  over  the  swiftly  running 
and  clear  little  stream.  While  resting 
there,  waiting  for  the  night,  we  were 
visited  by  the  post  laundress  and  her 
two  daughters,  seven  and  nine  years  of 
age.  She  was  a  middle-aged  woman, 
a  comely  Scandinavian,  and  she  was  in 
distress,  as  we  ventured  to  guess  upon 
first  discovering  her  approach.  She  was 
crying,  and  when  she  reached  our  camp 
it  was  some  time  before  she  was  calm 
enough  to  tell  her  story. 

Her  husband  had  died  a  couple  of 
months  before,  after  a  short  illness 
leaving  her  penniless  and  friendless. 
Since  then  she  had  been  made  laundress, 
but  the  work  was  too  hard  for  her 
strength,  and  she  could  do  only  enough 
to  support  herself  and  her  children 
scantily.  She  was  a  woman  of  much 
more  weight  and  muscle  than  Mrs. 
Baker,  who  was  much  stronger  than  was 
I ;  but  she  was  discouraged,  we  under- 
stood, more  by  something  else  than  the 
work.  She  told  us  little  of  her  life  be- 
fore her  husband's  death,  but  her  face 


told  us  that  she  had  been  more  than  two 
months  in  trouble.  Vain  hopes,  or  other 
long  suffered  torment  had  worked  upon 
her  nerves  until  she  was  seriously  ill, 
while  yet  in  bodily  health.  She  said 
that  her  husband  was  credulous,  and 
could  not  readily  recognize  an  enemy  as 
she  did  ;  and  that  at  his  death  he  begged 
two  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  whom  he  had 
accepted  as  bosom  friends  against  her 
protests,  to  be  of  such  help  as  they  could 
to  his  wife.  The  two  had  taken  unfair 
advantage  of  the  dying  man's  solicita- 
tions, and  instead  of  trying  to  befriend 
her,  they  had  at  once,  after  the  funeral, 
assumed  the  attitude  of  rivals,  and  they 
pursued  her  with  increased  boldness  on 
the  plea  that  her  husband  had  left  her 
in  their  charge.  The  higher  officers  took 
sides  with  her  persecutors,  saying  that 
she,  being  a  woman,  should  be  advised 
by  the  men  her  husband  had  selected  for 
her  guardianship.  She  was  the  only 
single  woman  at  the  fort,  and  had  no 
sympathizers  either  among  her  own  or 
the  other  sex,  all  desiring  to  give  her 
over  bodily  to  those  from  whose  protec- 
tion she  asked  to  be  protected ;  and  all 
her  patrons  annoyed  her  by  asking  which 
of  the  two  would  be  the  lucky  one,  while 
all  thought  of  marriage  was  repulsive  to 
her:  Her  -main  difficulty  lay  in  her  re- 
sponsibility as  a  mother.  To  look  upon 
the  two  modest  and  pretty  little  girls, 
we  wondered  how  any  one  with  a  spark 
of  love  for  children  could  help  giving 
them  a  share,  and  herself  sympathy  and 
respect  for  being  their  mother.  And  as, 
out  there  in  the  desert,  children  were 
almost  unknown,  it  was  still  more  incom- 
prehensible how  the  two  could  meet  with 
disfavor ;  and  yet  it  was  the  girls'  pres- 
ence that  prevented  her  from  getting 
either  the  sympathy  of  the  officers  or  any 
other  means  of  support  than  the  laun- 
dry work,  which  left  her  daily  exposed 
to  the  visits  of  her  two.  bete  noirs,  and 
other  suitors.  She  had  done  sewing  for 
the  officers'  wives  and  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  them  while  her  husband  lived 
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and  she  was  independent,  but  since  then 
they  had  refused  her  work  of  any  kind, 
—  in  fear,  she  thought,  that  they  might 
incur  a  burden  by  giving  her  quarters. 
She  wanted  to  get  away  from  Fort  Mc- 
Rae,  —  away  anywhere,  she  said,  as  she 
could  not  be  more  friendless  or  more 
wretched  than  where  she  was  ;  and  then, 
too,  she  wanted  to  bring  up  her  children 
somewhere  else  and  realize  a  long  cher- 
ished hope  that  they  might  get  a  school 
education,  to  accompany  the  honor  and 
refinement  of  spirit  that  she  had  in- 
stilled into  their  natures. 

We  could  not  remain  unmoved  by  her 
story.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  almost 
distracted.  We  were  already  heavily 
laden,  while  our  mules  were  showing 
their  ribs.  We  had  yet  nearly  all  of  the 
Jornada  del  Muerto  before  us ;  yet  un- 
der the  distressing  circumstances,  we 
promised  to  take  her  on  to  Las  Cruces. 
She  was  delighted.  The  girls  remained 
to  play  with  Ida,  and  I  returned  to  the 
fort  with  her.  We  crossed  the  court  on 
an  angle,  looking  neither  to  right  nor 
left ;  but  as  we  entered  an  uninviting 
little  hovel,  two  sergeants  stepped  into 
the  doorway  after  us.  The  first  had  a 
manly  bearing,  and  a  face  that  expressed 
his  regret,  as  he  surmised  the  truth  ; 
while  she,  without  a  word  to  them,  be- 
gan to  pack  her  trunk  and  bundle  up  all 
it  would  not  hold.  I  thought  she  had 
misjudged  him,  while  yet  his  presence 
seemed  an  intrusion.  The  other  was  a 
corpulent,  red-faced,  blue-nosed,  puffy- 
cheeked,  and  stern-featured  man  ;  and  as 
I  balanced  the  two,  who  I  had  thought 
by  her  story  were  as  much  alike  as  two 
peas,  I  concluded  that  one  was  some- 
thing of  a  man  and  the  other  something 
of  a  monster.  The  arrogant  one  could 
not  keep  his  thick  tongue  quiet,  and  by 
his  general  air  I  judged  that  he  had  just 
gained  the  victory  in  a  long  conflict  with 
an  unruly  company  of  recruits,  or  an  in- 
competent or  mutinous  corporal,  and  so 
could  scarcely  carry  himself  under  the 
newly-gotten  supply  of  conceit,  together 


with  the  old  store.  His  angry  expres- 
sions were  not  complimentary  to  me,  but 
the  woman,  while  she  hurried  with  her 
work,  urged  me  in  the  Danish  language 
to  take  no  offense,  and  soon  we  were  on 
our  way  again  to  the  bluffs.  As  we  left 
the  court,  he  called  out  his  parting  sal- 
ute, saying : 

"  I  tell  you  once  more,  Mrs.  Hansen, 
to  beware  of  those  two  little  women. 
What  do  you  suppose  women  would  not 
be  guilty  of  who  dare  travel  in  a  country 
like  this  unprotected  ?  "  . 

My  blood  boiled  with  his  repeated  in- 
sults, but  I  made  him  no  reply,  seeing 
in  him  neither  manhood  nor  honor  to 
reason  with.  The  other  sergeant  fol- 
lowed us  a  little  way,  first  trying  to 
change  her  mind,  and  then  talking  with 
her  ,  kindly,  to  counteract  the  rough 
words  of  his  rival  ;  and  with  a  promise 
that  he  would  bring  her  baggage  and 
see  her  off,  he  turned  back. 

"  Mrs.  Hansen,"  I  said,  as  we  hurried 
on,  "  this  one  of  your  admirers  seems 
quite  honest ;  but  I  wondered  that  he 
did  not  resent  the  other's  insults."    " 

"  He  dared  not,"  she  replied.  "  Men 
who  serve  the  government  at  these  posts 
have  little  liberty  ;  and  next  to  the  cor- 
poral, the  sergeant  has  least  of  all. 
They  are  subject  to  strict  rules,  and  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  made  trouble 
for  the  one  I  like  best." 

"But  holds  no  higher  rank  than  the 
other,"  said  I. 

"That  is  true,  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. The  stout  one  has  stanch  friends 
among  the  lieutenants.  He  is  favored 
much  more  than  is  the  other,  though  he 
is  not  competent  even  to  be  a  corporal." 

"It  is  strange  that  you  should- dislike 
the  other.     I  think  he  is  your  friend." 

"  I  know  that  he  is  not  very  bad,  but 
Erastus  Snow  says  the  Danes  are  un- 
forgiving. If  they  are,  I  am  a  true  Dane  : 
I  want  no  revenge,  but  I  cannot  forgive 
a  wrong.  If  he  had  not,  in  his  stupid 
fear  that  some  other  soldier  would  'get 
ahead  of  him,  come  to  me  as  soon  as  my 
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husband  was  dead,  telling  me  there  were 
other  men  as  good,  and  expecting  me  to 
forget  him  the  day  he  was  gone,  I  might 
like  him  now.  Then  his  jealousy  of  the 
other  is  an  insult.  And  a  woman  does  n't 
want  to  hear  even  the  truth  when  it  is 
against  the  man  she  has  lived  with  and 
loved  ten  years.  And  then,  too,  the 
fact  that  I  was  left  in  their  charge,  and 
all  want  ;to  give  me  bodily  to  one  of 
them,  as  if  I  had  neither  human  rights 
nor  feelings  to  be  respected,  has  humil- 
iated me  and  filled  me  with  feelings  of 
disgust." 

She  opened  her  purse  to  show  me  a 
few  small  greenbacks,  and-said  :  "No  one 
would  kill  me  for  this.  I  have  no  cloth- 
ing or  baggage  to  speak  of,  and  no  one 
wants  my  children.  In  company  with 
you,  we  shall  all  be  taking  the  same  risk 
together.  Were  I  not  fortunate  enough 
to  still  have  my  girls,  I  should  before 
this  have  slipped  away  and  attempted 
to  walk  to  some  other  country." 

I  was  not  good  at  giving  consolation 
to  one  so  distressed,  but  I  said  that  we 
were  under  the  same  danger  of  all  other 
small  parties  crossing  the  desert,  and 
that  we  did  not  worry,  while  yet  we  kept 
ourselves  prepared  as  well  as  possible 
for  the  worst. 

Mrs.  Hansen  lay  down  to  rest  when 
we  reached  the  camp,  and  when  the  ser- 
geant with  her  baggage  arrived  toward 
evening  she  was  quite  ill,  and  we  should 
not  have  dared  to  go  on  with  her  in  that 
condition,  had  she  not  insisted  on  our 
doing  so.  A  place  for  her  to  lie  was 
made  in  Mrs.  Baker's  wagon,  and  the 
two  girls  were  given  to'  me  ;  and  as  the 
sun  was  sinking  over  the  bluff  we  were 
again  on  our  way  up  a  rise  to  the  main 
road,  four  miles  away,  having  angered 
Fort  McRae  too  seriously  for  it  to  care 
whether  we  were  scalped  or  not.  As  we 
mounted  our  boxes,  took  the  reins,  and 
gave  our  blacksnakes  their  harmless  sig- 
nal flourish,  the  sergeant  said  with  a 
smile :  — 

"  To  see  an  emigrant  party  with  three 


women  in  it,  and  three  girls,  and  a  boy 
as  the  only  man  in  it,  would  almost 
make  one  believe  that  womankind  in 
general,  and  the  present  women  in  par- 
ticular, were  at  a  discount  on  the  Jor- 
nada del  Muerto  "  ;  and  with  a  last  good- 
by  to  Mrs.  Hansen,  and  wishes  for  our 
safety,  he  returned  to  the  garrison, 
while  Clark  marched  far  in  our  advance, 
with  a  courage  and  air  of  self-importance 
that  made  him  look  like  a  Mormon  flee- 
ing from  justice  with  his  harem. 

All  that  weary  night  we  struggled  on, 
Mrs.  Hansen  growing  worse  as  we  pro- 
ceeded, and  at  daybreak  we  camped  at 
a  station  where  water  and  whisky  were 
the  chief  articles  of  traffic  for  cash. 
Even  had  we  desired  whisky,  we  should 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  ask  its  price 
after  being  told  that  the  water  was 
twenty-five  cents  a  bucket.  Alarmed 
by  our  patient's  condition,  we'  aroused 
the  station-keeper  and  his  wife  even  at 
that  early  hour,  and  Mrs.  Hansen  was 
taken  in,  given  a  hot  footbath,  patched 
up  with  mustard  plasters,  and  her  head 
rubbed  with  camphor.  She  was  then 
put  to  bed,  and  made  to  drink  a  bowl- 
ful of  herb  tea,  which  soon  broke  up 
her  fever  and  put  her  to  sleep. 

We  then  staked  our  mules  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  from  our  camp,  cooked  and 
ate  our  breakfast  while  the  sun  arose, 
and  spread  our  bed  for  rest,  Clark  creep- 
ing into  the  base  of  the  station's  hay- 
stack rolled  in  a  mule  blanket,  while  the 
three  girls,  who  had  slept  off  and  on  in 
the  night,  guarded  our  camp,  romped 
among  the  surround  ing  brush,  and  thus 
killed  time. 

Awaking  in  the  afternoon,  we  hast- 
ened to  the  station,  where  we  found 
Mrs.  Hansen  sitting  up,  and  in  good 
cheer.  She  had  told  her  story,  and  as 
the  station-keeper  had  long  tried  in  vain 
to  get  a  woman,  white  or  Mexican,  to 
come  to  the  lonely  place  as  companion 
and  help  for. his  wife,  he  was  willing  to 
keep  the  girls  for  the  sake  of  detaining 
the  mother.     We,  too,  were  pleased,  as 
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we  knew  that  Las  Cruces,  being  a  Mex- 
ican town,  was  an  extremely  doubtful 
p'ace  for  her,  while  we  were  overbur- 
dened in  carrying  her. 

The  water  at  this  station  was  hoisted 
by  horse  power  from  a  deep  well,  which 
considering  the  isolated  point  at  which  it 
had  been  dug,  must  have  cost  the  man  a 
fortune  in  the  digging  alone.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  loneliness  of  living 
there,  and  the  danger,  too,  though  the 
vision  had  a  clean  sweep  to  all  points  of 
the  compass  for  some  miles,  were  ample 
reason  for  the  price  he  charged  for  the 
liquids  and  other  goods  he  kept  for  sale. 
We  could,  too,  congratulate  the  tall  wife 
on  her  courage  in  submitting  to  the  fol- 
lowing of  such  a  rough  road  to  prosperity. 
And  it  would  be  unfair  here  to  forget 
to  give  honorable  mention  to  the  two 
months  old  baby,  which  had  already  a 
notable  history,  as  it  weighed  sixteen 
pounds  on  the  day  it  had  the  hardihood 
to  come  into  the  Jornada  del  Muerto 
Desert  and  the  world,  under  serious  dif- 
ficulties, and  with  only  its  parents  and  a 
couple  of  men  laborers  to  make  it  wel- 
come. 

Near  sunset  we,  with  two  dollars'  worth 
of  water  in  our  kegs,  pulled  out  through 
sand  to  cross  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  desert,  and  our  eyes  were  never  wider 
open  nor  our  ears  sharper  for  an  entire 
night  than  they  were  on  that  occasion. 
To  the  mind  of  any  one  that  has  a  rooted 
home,  our  undertaking  could  but  seem 
like  utter  madness,  as  we  could  not  ex- 
pect to  cope  with  Indians,  either  in  open 
battle,  or  if  we  should  run  into  their 
ambush  on  a  dark  night  ;  and  so,  though 
we  did  not  confess  it,  our  venture  was 
really  simply  a  gamble  on  the  one  chance 
in  a  hundred  of  getting  over  the  desert 
unseen  by  either  Indians  or  Mexicans. 
Mrs.  Baker  had  an  abnormal  faith  in 
courage,  and  she  erroneously  expected 
all  to  be  as  brave  as  she  was  herself  in 
battling  with  all  the  shapes  adversity 
could  take.  She  could  not  realize  that 
she  had  an  exceptional  strength  of  will 


and  mind.  She  put  herself  at  par  only, 
and  then  asked  others  to  come  up  to  the 
standard.  According  to  her  idea,  one 
should  be  able  to  face  certain  death,  and 
do  it  heroically  to  his  last  breath,  and  I 
daily  dreaded  the  hour  that  I  should 
prove  myself  her  unfit  companion. 

On  that  still  and  moonless  night  we 
drove  on  over  the  road  which  had  been 
repeatedly  stained  by  human  blood. 
Before  reaching  it  we  took  a  rest  and 
gave  the  mules  a  drink ;  and  long  after 
midnight  we  approached  and  passed  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  which  had  time  and 
again  echoed  the  despairing  cries  of 
doomed  emigrants.  Our  own  blood 
flowed  chillily,  as  our  gradual  rise  to  this 
piace  changed  to  a  gradual  descent  on  a 
road  hard  enough  to  make  the  wagons 
and  the  mules'  hoofs  clatter,  we  thought, 
to  be  heard  a  mile.  We  remembered 
our  risk  of  being  the  next  victims,  and 
were  glad  that  the  darkness  veiled  the 
evidences  of  past  slaughter.  It  is  an 
interesting  period  in  life  when  one's  all, 
even  the  breath,  is  at  stake,  —  when  all 
the  bundle  hangs  upon  a  single  hair. 
How  keenly  alive  is  every  nerve  at  such 
time,  how  alert  the  senses,  how  firm  the 
muscles,  how  clear  the  imagination,  and 
how  desperate  the  mind  ! 

Not  only  was  our  entire  journey  from 
Fort  McRae  to  Fort  Selden  accom- 
plished under  the  glare  of  the  bonfires 
of  renegade  Mexicans  and  the  signal 
lights  of  the  savages,  as  their  torches 
were  hurled  by  experienced  hands  high 
into  the  air  in  measured  succession,  and 
with  varying  numbers  of  quick  repeti- 
tion, along  the  whole  range  of  the  Sierra 
Soledad  Mountains,  but  as  we  afterward 
learned,  our  escort  was  himself  a  young 
desperado,  scheming  to  locate  and  cap- 
ture our  store  of  greenbacks,  and  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  do  whate 
might  be  convenient  or  necessary  to 
getting  safely  away  with  the  plunder, 

The  moon  arose  before  daybreak,  and 
gave  us  light  enough  to  escape  passing 
by  mistake  the  place  seven  miles  beyond 
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the  Point  of  Rocks,  marked  on  the  maps 
as  "the  Ruins."  There  stood  a  little 
stone  house,  not  more  than  ten  feet 
square,  barricaded,  portholed,  and  look- 
ing as  warlike  as  any  ironclad  with  can- 
nons aimed.  And  within  this  little  fort, 
had  we  not  been  warned  against  pros- 
pecting its  contents,  we  should  have 
found  seven  Mexican  men  armed  to  the 
teeth.  Their  ostensible  business  was  the 
guardianship  of  an  imaginary  station, 
and  if  rumor  was  to  be  believed,  they 
were  ripe  for  any  cruel  deed  that  they 
might  reasonably  say  was  done  by  the 
Indians,  if  investigated  by  soldiers  from 
Fort  Selden. 

We  placed  our  camp  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  and  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  Mexican  post.  The 
dawn  was  breaking  when  we  found  the 
little  spring.  We  then  staked  our  mules 
close  in  camp,  had  our  breakfast,  and 
prepared  to  sleep  while  Ida  stood  guard 
to  give  warning  if  the  Mexicans  or  any- 
one or  anything  should  approach.  But 
the  morning  sun  did  not-shine  on  a  com- 
fortable camp.  We  were  restless,  and 
so,  though  none  of  the  seven  men  we 
saw  moving  around  the  little  stone  fort 
ventured  in  our  direction,  we  harnessed 
the  mules  in  the  afternoon,  and  had 
everything  in  readiness  to  move  oh  and 
cover  the  remaining  twenty-five  miles  to 
Fort  Selden,  where  we  might  say,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  that  the  Jornada  del  Mu- 
erto  lay  behind  us. 

As  I  picked  up  my  lines  and  mounted 
the  driving  box,  I  discovered  that  the  off 
front  wheel  had  lost  its  tire,  and  as  the 
felloes  were  much  worn,  I  concluded 
that  it  had  come  most  if  not  all  the  way 
from  Point  of  Rocks  without  the  band. 
Clark  wanted  to  mount  a  mule  and  ride 
back  for  it,  but  we  could  not  hear  to  that, 
nor  was  it  possible  to  go  on.  There  was 
but  one  thing  we  could  do,  and  we  went 
about  it  at  once.  After  again  staking 
the  mules,  we  unloaded  my  wagon  and 
piled  the  goods  beside  Mrs.  Baker's  ; 
then  put  the  broken  wheel  within  the 


bed,  and  one  of  her  wheels  in  its  place ; 
and  when  Clark  and  I  drove  out  at  dusk 
to  go  twen.ty-five  miles  for  repairs,  I 
knew  that  there  was  neither  man  nor 
woman  I  could  trust  better  than  this 
woman,  as  I  left  her  and  Ida  almost  in 
gunshot  of  the  seven-headed  enemy.  I 
wanted  to  leave  with  her  the  young  man, 
who  had  finally  become  valuable,  and 
who  heroically  asked  us  to  dispose  of 
him  as  we  pleased ;  but  she  told  him  to 
go,  and  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  she 
wished  us  good  speed  and  a  quick  re- 
turn. 

We  had  neglected  to  water  our  wheels 
daily,  and  so  keep  the  tires  fast.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  neglect,  and  it 
might  possibly  cost  us  a  good  deal,  if  not 
everything.  Clark  rode  beside  me,  and 
we  pressed  on  as  fast  as  we  could.  Mrs. 
Baker  had  proposed  sending  me  with 
her  mules,  but  a  second  thought  told  us 
that  the  giants,  Belle  and  Lady,  would 
be  a  greater  temptation  to  the  Mexicans, 
who  she  feared  would  follow  us.  So  I 
had  my  own  little  Jack  and  Johnny,  and 
at  seven  in  the  morning  I  went  to  the 
post  commander  for  advice.  Johnson 
had  told  some  of  the  soldiers  that  two 
women  were  coming,  and  so  the  com- 
mander and  all  the  garrison  expected  us. 
He  was  very  kind,  as  were  several  others 
of  the  higher  officers  with  whom  I  talked. 
He  ordered  the  broken  wheel  given  into 
the  charge  of  the  post's  wheelwright  and 
blacksmith,  had  my  mules  turned  in  with 
the  government  stock,  and  then  gave 
me  the  large  escort  wagon,  with  soldiers, 
and  I  was  at  once  again  on  my  return 
trip,  leaving  Clark  behind.  My  team 
was  then  something  of  a  prairie  schoon- 
er, and  I  was  well  protected.  While  the 
large  and  fresh  three-span  team  moved 
along  at  a  lively  rate,  I  had  soldiers  on 
each  side  of  me,  each  with  his  gun  be- 
tween his  knees.  I  was  too  anxious  about 
Mrs.  Baker  to  remember  that  I  had  had 
no  sleep  for  a  long  while.  The  command- 
ing officer  had  suggested  that  I  might 
let  the  team  go  alone,  but  I  could  not 
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I  should  have  walked  back  had  I  not  been 
free  to  ride.  How  the  hours  drag  when 
we  apprehend  danger !  I  could  not  rec- 
ognize the  road,  as  I  had  gone  over  it  in 
the  darkness,  and  so,  when  we  were  yet 
miles  away  from  "  the  Ruins,"  I  had  all 
the  soldiers  helping  me  to  try  and  locate 
the  white  wagon-cover  and  the  two  dark 
mules,  as  a  relief  to  my  fears  that  I  should 
find  all  missing,  or  mutilated  and  dead. 

We  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mrs. 
Baker  and  I  were  glad  to  relax  the  ner- 
vous strain  from  which  we  had  had  no 
relief  since  the  evening  we  left  Ojo  Cal- 
iente.  In  the  twenty-one  hours  I  had 
been  gone  she  had  had  much  trouble 
with  her  mules,  as  they  were  used  to  be- 
ing near  mine  and  were  very  rest,less, 
with;  anxious  whinnies  and  ears  pointed 
to  the  south.  Toward  midnight,  too,  the 
coyotes  grew  numerous  and  bold,  while 
she  dared  not  fire  at  them,  lest  the  seven 
Mexicans  would  take  the  shot  as  an  in- 
vitation for  them  to  come  to  her  aid,  and 
the  presence  of  any  number  of  coyotes 
was  preferable  to  that.  She  put  Ida 
into  the  wagon  for  safety  from  them,  and 
was  herself  several  times  compelled  to 
crack  her  blacksnake  and  leap  at  them. 
Then  they  would  run  away  a  few  hundred 
feet,  and  howl  demoniacally.  Again 
they  hushed,  to  sneak  nearer  camp,  to 
be  driven  away  again  in  like  manner, 
while  her  mules  stamped  and  snorted, 
requiring  her  constant  attention,  for  had 
they  broken  their  halter-straps,  they 
would  have  stampeded,  and  perhaps  fol- 
lowed Jack  and  Johnny  to  Selden. 
While  she  slept,  after  sun-up,  Ida  awoke 
her,  saying  that  two  of  the  seven  Mexi- 
cans were  approaching,  and  leaping  to 
her  feet,  rifle  in  hand,  she  held  them  at 
bay. 

We  were  safe  at  last,  and  after  the 
borrowed  wheel  had  been  put  in  place, 
and  my  goods  were  piled  into  the  escort 
wagon,  we  left  the  soldiers  to  watch  the 
mules  and  the  camp,  while  we  slept 
soundly,  fearless  of  harm  ;  and  we  rolled 
into  Fort  Selden  on  the  following  after- 


noon, where  I  found  my  wheel  as  good 
as  ever.  New  felloes  had  been  put  upon 
the  spokes,  and  the  blacksmith,  as  he 
could  find  nothing  among  the  wreckage 
of  the  heavy  government  wagons  to 
serve  his  purpose,  had  had  a  hard  time 
of  it,  beating  out  a  tire  to  the  proper 
breadth  and  thickness.  It  had  on  the 
surface  a  battered  look,  and  it  was  thick- 
er than  those  on  the  other  three  wheels, 
which  were  worn  thin,  but  it  fitted 
closely  upon  the  felloes,  and  the  work, 
as  a  whole,  was  well  done.  I  was  glad, 
too,  to  see  again  my  pets  Jack  and  John- 
ny, whose  stomachs  were  stuffed  out 
with  government  hay.  And  as  the  four 
quadruped  friends  met,  there  was  star- 
ing, a  pointing  of  long  ears  in  a  spirit  of 
satisfaction,  and  a  chorus  of  joyful,  if 
not  musical,  low  neighing.  Clark,  too, 
said  that  time  had  hung  heavy  upon  him, 
and  all  together  —  mules,  wheels,  and 
people — had  a  happy  reunion. 

We  were  but  a  few  miles  on  our  way 
when  we  overtook  Johnson.  We  found 
him  in  camp,  recuperating  the  exhaust- 
ed man  and  beast,  after  suffering  the 
overstrain  of  a  hurried  crossing  of  the 
Jornada.  He  had  found  good  grass, 
water,  and  comparative  safety,  and  so  we 
gladly  camped  beside  him  and  for  the 
first  time  in  a  week  gave  our  mules  a 
few  hours'  liberty.  The  following  day 
we  moved  on  twenty-odd  miles,  and  lo- 
cated within  three  miles  of  Las  Cruces. 

This  was  our  last  camp  with  Johnson 
and  his  man,  but  it  was  so  eventful  that 
I  venture  to  say  that  none  of  us  will  ever 
forget  it,  though  we  were  attacked  neith- 
er by  Indians,  Mexicans,  coyotes,  nor 
mosquitos.  It  was  there  that  we  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  real  character 
of  the  boy  who  had  escorted  us  across 
the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  and  who  had 
all  along  been  gentle  and  obliging,  and 
admirably  heroic. 

After  a  late  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing Johnson  left  us  to  drive  into  town 
and  deliver  his  freight,  saying  he  would 
be  back  earlv  in  the  afternoon  for  his 
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last  night  with  us.  To  our  surprise 
Clark  had  forgotten  his  anxiety  to  meet 
with  old  friends,  and  hung  about  camp, 
acting  uneasily.  By  and  by  he  came  to 
us,  and  confessed  that  he  knew  no  one 
at  Las  Cruces,  and  had  neither  home 
nor  goal  to  steer  for.  This  said,  he 
turned  away  and  resumed  a  meditative 
attitude  beside  the  dead  ashes  of  the 
deserted  camp.  Meanwhile,  Johnson 
delivered  his  goods  and  sold  a  wagon, 
and  sent  his  teamster  back  with  the 
mules  and  harness,  saying  he  would  be 
along  himself  as  soon  as  he  could -make 
a  few  purchases  needed  on  his  return 
trip.  The  teamster  had  no  taste  for  city 
life  and  returned  to  us  at  once  astride 
one  of  the  mules,  saying  that  he  had  left 
the  other  span  standing  on  the  plaza, 
resting  a  leg  at  a  time,  while  Johnson 
laid  in  corn  and  the  et  ceteras. 

Hour  after  hour  we  waited,  and  it  was 
near  night  when  the  driver  spoke  of  re- 
turning to  town  to  see  if  anything  had 
gone  wrong  with  his  boss,  when  we  saw 
the  team  coming,  driverless.  When  the 
mules,  unaided,  had  circled  and  put  the 
wagon  where  it  stood  the  night  before, 
the  teamster  looked  under  the  cover  at 
the  back,  and  found  Johnson  lying  flat 
,on  his  back,  snoring  loudly  under  fumes 
of  bad  whisky.  When  aroused,  John- 
son came  to  our  camp  in  a  silly  state, 
pulled  out  a  handful  of  greenbacks,  and 
boasted  boyishly  of  his  wealth.  The 
driver,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
money  was  safe,  led  his  boss  back  to  the 
wagon  to  finish  his  sleep,  and  then  un- 
harnessed the  mules  and  drove  them 
away  to  where  the  six  others  were  feed- 
ing, a  half  mile  off  the  road.  He  re- 
mained with  them  an  hour,  and  drove 
them  in  at  dusk,  made  supper  for  him- 
self and  Clark,  and  as  Johnson  still 
slept,  he  carried  a  cup  of  hot  tea  to  the 
wagon.  The  drunken  man  clambered 
out,  drank  a  little  of  the  beverage,  then 
.cast  the  cup  and  its  contents  high  in  the 
air.  The  tea  fell  mostly  in  the  fire, 
shooting  up  a  cloud  of  ashes.     We  were 


watching  them  from  our  camp,  never 
having  before  seen  the  freighter  intoxi- 
cated. 

"  I  've  got  more  money  than  anybody,' ' 
we  heard  Johnson  say,  and  Clark,  who 
had  moved  back  a  little  to  escape  the 
shower  of  ashes,  drew  his  hat  close  over 
his  face  as  he  sat  with  his  hands  clasped 
over  his  knees. 

The  teamster  was  putting  more  brush 
on  the  smoking  coals,  and  trying  to 
blow  it  into  a  flame,  when  Johnson,  fumb- 
ling in  vain  in  his  pockets  for  his  wealth, 
accused  him  good-naturedly  of  taking  it. 
"  I  didn't,"  said  the  man,  looking  up 
into  Johnson's  face,  "but  I  know  it's 
all  right,  as  you  had  it  when  you  come. 
I  see  you  put  into  your  coat  pocket,  an' 
there  hain't  been  nobody  about  camp 
since." 

All  immediately  began  a  search  for 
the  missing  money,  and  after  skirmish- 
ing around  a  while,  Clark  found  a  five 
dollar  bill  hanging  on  a  sage  brush 
about  half  way  to  our  camp,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  money  had  blown  away. 
But  as  the  wind  was  blowing  from  our 
camp  to  theirs,  the  hired  man  rejected 
the  suggestion.  Johnson  came  and 
asked  if  any  of  his  money  had  blown  our 
way,  but  we  could  not  say  that  it  had, 
and  he  then  concluded  to  sleep  again, 
and  search  for  it  by  daylight. 

Our  mules  needed  shoeing,  apd  we  had 
other  repairs  to  be  made,  so  in  the 
morning  we  drove  into  Las  Cruces,  and 
camped  where  we  could  buy  hay  for  our 
mules.  Clark  followed  us,  and  while 
walking  beside  my  team  he  told  me  that 
he  had  not  been  moneyless,  as  he  had 
professed,  but  carried  enough  of  a  for- 
tune with  him  to  buy  a  pack  and  a  sad- 
dle horse,  and  enough  provision  to  take 
him  on  to  Texas  with  us.  And  to  show 
his  appreciation  of  me,  he  wished  to  buy 
me  something.  What  should  it  be  ?  A 
horse  and  side  saddle,  or  what  ? 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  Texas,"  I 
said  ;  "and  don't  buy  anything  for  me  ; 
I  have  all  I  need  or  want." 
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"  Now,  Mrs.  Phelps,  I  've  heard  you 
say  that  you  like  to  ride  horseback  ;  and 
if  I  buy  you  a  horse,  we  can  ride  togeth- 
er when  the  rOad  is  good,  so  the  mules 
can  go  alone.  Won't  that  be  fine  ?  I  '11 
do  my  own  cooking,  and  have  my  own 
camp,  as  I  know  that  Mrs.  Baker  don't 
like  me,  and  we  can  be  together  when  on 
the  move." 

When  we  reached  the  suburbs,  Clark 
left  us,  and  when  we  were  again  in  camp 
I  told  Mrs.  Baker  what  he  said  to  me. 
We  were  confident  that  Clark  had  John- 
son's money,  and  she  was  the  woman 
who,  had  it  been  hers,  would  have  never 
let  him  leave  the  camp  with  it.  She  was 
out  of  patience  with  Johnson,  yet  sent 
him  back  a  note,  telling  him  that  Clark 
boasted  on  the  way  of  having  money, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  fol- 
low his  hired  man's  advice  and  have 
Clark  arrested,  he  might  never  get  a  dol- 
lar of  it. 

We  had  left  him  searching  among  the 
brush  that  surrounded  our  two  camps, 
and  there  he  remained,  even  after  receiv- 
ing our  note  ;  but  at  three  o'clock  his 
man,  who  had  not  yet  been  paid  his 
wages,  succeeded  in  sending  him  in.  In 
the  mean  time  Clark  had  called  on  us, 
mounted  on  a  white  horse  and  new  sad- 
dle. He  was  dressed  in  a  new  suit,  had 
a  new  hat  and  new  boots,  while  his  face 
was  flushed  with  the  same  decoction 
that  had  laid  Johnson  low  the  day  before. 
He  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  was 
telling  how  he  had  been  winner  at  a 
gambling  table,  and  that  he  had  a  horse 
"spotted"  for  me,  when  Mrs.  Baker 
turned  upon  him  with  a  sharp  accusa- 
tion, and  he  rode  away  reluctantly. 

Johnson  came  at  last.  He  had  done 
nothing  yet,  he  said.  Mrs.  Baker  cen- 
sured him  for  his  dullness,  saying  that 
there  could  be  no  mystery  about  the 
loss,  and  that  he  was  only  helping  crime 
by  taking  it  so  easily.  We  had  already 
reported  the  robbery,  and  at  this  point 
two  white  citizens  approached,  saying 
that  two  of  the  fifty  dollar  bills  Clark 


had  spent  tallied  with  the  numbers  in  the 
merchant's  notebook  of  the  bills  he  had 
paid  to  Johnson.  Here  was  proof  pos- 
itive that  Clark  was  the  robber.  Urged 
by  all  to  do  so,  Johnson  had  him  arrest- 
ed. Clark  had  bought  three  horses,  and 
out  of  the  $750  paid  Johnson  for  his 
freight  and  the  money  paid  him  for  his 
wagon  only  $100  remained.  It  was  a 
Spanish  court,  and  we  acted  as  witness- 
es, though  the  evidence  given  by  the 
merchant  and  that  given  by  the  men  who 
had  sold  their  horses  served  to  convict, 
and  the  accused  was  imprisoned  to  await 
the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 

In  the  evening  Johnson  came  to  us 
again,  and  drawled  out  a  tale  of  how 
Clark  had,  on  the  evening  of  our  first 
meeting  back  in  the  Ratons,  and  all  the 
way,  coveted  our  treasury,  and  said  that 
he  would  get  it  from  us  if  any  one  could. 
Mrs.  Baker  thanked  him  for  his  informa- 
tion in  a  sarcastic  tone,  since  he  had 
done  all  he  could  to  favor  Clark  in  his 
scheme  and  had  not  thought  of  divulging 
it  until  the  schemer  was  behind  the  bars. 

Mrs.  Baker  had  stepped  to  the  wagon 
for  something,  when  Clark's  lawyer 
dashed  into  our  camp  mounted  on  a  fiery 
horse,  and  with  the  sang  froid  of  a  man 
who  had  the  power  of  a  king,  he  hastily 
read  to  Johnson  an  order  for  the  $100 
the  court  had  given  him.  The  boldness 
of  the  man  was  unparalleled  even  by 
Clark's  robbery.  While  I  was  looking 
at  the  lawyer,  in  wonder  what  he  meant, 
Johnson  fumbled  the  money  from  his 
pocket  and  gave  it  to  the  man,  who  could 
manage  his  horse  well  enough  at  the 
proper  moment. '  Mrs.  Baker  sprang 
from  the  wagon  tongue  to  Johnson's 
rescue,  but  too  late. 

"Thank  you,  madam,"  said  the  robber 
with  a  sardonic  smile,  "the  money  is 
perfectly  safe  with  me." 

"Let  me  see  the  order,"  said  Johnson 
in  some  alarm. 

The  lawyer  cast  him  the  note,  bowed 
low  to  Mrs.  Baker,  and  rode  away,  while 
Johnson  read  : 
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Mr.  Johnson  :  Please  give  that  $iootomy  lawyer 
for  defending  my  case,  and  kindly  oblige  your  friend 

Clark. 

Johnson  was  ruined  financially,  but  his  ■ 
stupidity  was  already  widely  understood, 
and  so  the  thieves  were  not  yet  willing 
to  let  him  go.  His  fine  bird  dog,  to 
which  he  was  not  very  kind,  was  stolen 
from  him  the  day  of  the  trial.  And  yet 
they  were  merciless,  as  we  afterward 
learned.  The  penniless  driver,  who  had 
been  very  faithful  to  his  employer,  was 
left  to  shift  for  himself  in  an  unpromis- 
ing quarter  of  the  globe,  and  Johnson 
hitched  up  his  two-span  team,  and  start- 
ed away  alone  to  cross  the  Jornada  del 


Muerto  on  his  way  back  to  Kansas. 
When  he  reached  "the  Ruins,"  the 
seven  Mexicans  sympathized  with  him 
heartily,  and  had  him  first  eat  and  smoke 
with  them,  and  then  lie  down  to  sleep 
inside  their  fort.  Surely  he  was  among 
friends,  since  he  had  seen  them  wiping 
away  tears,  as  he  told  them  his  story  in 
detail.  Weary  with  toil  and  mental  anx- 
iety he  slept  well,  and  he  awoke  to  find 
his  poorest  mule  stamping  to  be  free. 
The  other  three  could  not  be  found.  His 
seven  friends  had  left  him  an  animal  to 
migrate  northward  on,  and  he  did  so, 
leaving  his  wagon  with  the  harnesses 
where  it  stood. 

Dagniar  Mariager. 


THE   FELLOWSHIP   OF   TRUTH. 

Truth  shall  keep  the  field  at  last ; 

She  is  not  lightly  overthrown. 
But  what  of  him  whose  lot  is  cast 

To  fight  for  truth  alone  ? 

Blind  men  shall  proclaim  him  blind 

In  seeing  what  they  cannot  see ; 
And  shouts  of  "  Traitor  !  "  from  behind 

Shall  hold  him  from  his  victory. 

A  lonely  lot  is  his.     And  yet 

Alone — he  is  not  all  alone. 
Though  others  scorn  him.  or  forget, 

Strong  Truth  is  still  his  own. 

And  they  who  scorn,  and  they  who  fear; 

Blind  age,  and  boastful  callow  youth, 
Shall  envy  him,  at  last,  the  dear 

Companionship  of  Truth. 

Isaac  Ogden  Rankin. 
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A  DANISH  ARTIST  FAMILY. 


Speaking  to  a  friend  a  few  days  ago 
of  Henrik  Ibsen  and  my  personal  knowl- 
edge of  that  great  writer,  the  conversa- 
tion drifted  into  a  general  talk  about 
Scandinavian  writers  and  artists,  and 
those  circles  where  they  congregated. 
My  friend,  who  had  spent  a  few  months 
in  Copenhagen  some  years  ago,  and 
come  into  contact  with  several  of  the  ce- 
lebrities of  Northern  Europe  during  his 
stay  there,  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  known 
Madame  Elizabeth  Jerichan-Baumann. 
On  my  assuring  him  that  I  had  spent 
many  hours  at  the  home  of  that  inter- 
esting lady  and  her  family,  whilst  I  was 
myself  a  student  at  the  Royal  Art  Acad- 
emy at  Copenhagen,  a  long  conversation 
ensued,  and  we  recalled  to  our  minds 
scenes  of  the  past,  in  which  moved  many 
prominent  men  and  women,  some  of 
whom  have  now  crossed  into  the  regions 
beyond  the  Styx,  and  among  them  that 
illustrious  woman,  in  connection  with 
whose  name  my  friend  justly  exclaimed, 
"How  strange  that  so  few  Americans 
should  know  of  the  Jerichans  !  " 

When  I  was  left  alone,  I  sat  musing 
for  long.  Our  conversation  had  taken 
my  thoughts  back  to  a  period  which  lies 
now  some  twenty  years  behind,  and  with 
my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  behold  once 
more  the  old  red  brick  walls  of  the  pal- 
ace known  as  Charlottenborg,  which 
was  set  apart  for  the  study  and  teaching 
of  fine  arts ;  and  I  saw  many  familiar 
forms  gliding  through  the  wide  doorway 
that  leads  from  the  courtyard  within  to 
the  place  outside  called  the  King's  New 
Market  (Kongen's  Nytorv). 

Some  there  were  pale  and  poor  look- 
ing. Many  of  them  wore  soft,  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  and  some  wide  cloaks 
flung  over  their  shoulders.  One  there 
was  who  used  to  pass  through  that  door 
daily,  often   accompanied  by  three  or 


four  young  girls.  It  was  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  stoutish  built,  of  a  rather  large 
frame,  and  with  a  large  head  covered 
with  an  abundance  of  auburn  hair.  Her 
eyes  were  very  animated  and  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  genial ;  her  gait  was 
easy  as  she  stepped  over  the  place,  per- 
haps to  go  across  and  listen  to  the  mili- 
tary band  playing  at  the  old  guard- 
house, where  I  have  stood  close  to  her 
many  a  morning.  Strangers  who  saw 
her  there  wondered.  Her  dress  seemed 
even  more  startling  than  her  personal 
appearance.  The  little  fur  cap  on  her 
head  and  her  short  fur  jacket  seemed 
more  adapted  for  a  younger  woman  than 
for  one  of  her  age  ;  her  quick  move- 
ments and  impetuous  manner  seemed 
contradictory  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  those  young  girls  next  to 
her. 

"Who  is  she  ?"  inquires  sombody,  and 
I  answer  for  his  information  and  for  my 
readers  now.     "Madame  Jerichan." 

"  What —the  artist  ?" 

"The  same." 

She  was  born  at  Warsaw  in  the  year 
1 819,  and  her  father's  name  was  Bau- 
mann.  After  the  fearful  battle  of  the 
4th  and  8th  of  September,  183 1,  in  which 
the  capital  of  Poland  was  ultimately 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Russians, 
Baumann  and  his  family  fled  to  Berlin. 
Here,  as  she  grew  up,  the  young  girl 
displayed  a  peculiar  taste  for  art  and 
literature,  and  in  order  to  develop  the 
former  went  to  Dusseldorf  to  study.  For 
six  long  years  she  toiled  there,  working 
hard,  though  earning  little  credit.  .Then 
she  went  to  Rome,  and  there  it  was  she 
fell  in  with  a  congenial  spirit,  who 
should  afterwards  direct  the  whole 
course  of  her  life.  This  was  the  Danish 
sculptor,  Jerichan.     Linking  her  fate  to 
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his,  she  went  with  him  as  his  wife  to 
settle  down  on  the  northern  shores  ;  and 
here,  as  life  opened  out  to  them,  it  be- 
came their  lot  to  point  out  in  the  realm 
of  art  fresh  fields  and  new  landmarks. 

It  has  been  said  of  Madame  Jerichan 
that  she  never  attained  any  originality 
in  art  ;  but  this  is  truly  unfair.  Her 
imagination  was  of  such  a  lively  bent, 
her  colors  of  such  fantastic  hue,  without 
being  exaggerated,  that,  although  her  ex- 
ecution was  somewhat  coarse,  one  felt 
in  looking  at  her  pictures  the  warmth 
of  a  true  woman's  heart  and  the  glow  of 
true  genius  streaming  forth. 

Besides  the  many  public  men  and 
women  she  has  depicted  on  her  canvas 
—  of  whom  probably  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen reading  his  fairy  tales  to  a  sick 
child  is  the  most  interesting  —  there  are 
numerous  other  pictures  of  hers  that 
once  seen  must  have  left  a  lasting  im- 
pression. Who  can  forget  the  pale  fea- 
tures of  the  wounded  soldier  on  the  laz- 
areth  bed,  with  his  head  bandaged  and 
his  face  impressed  with  the  kiss  of  the 
death  angel  ?  Who  can  forget  those 
three  girls  with  fair  flowing  locks  and 
sweet,  innocent  features,  sitting  watch- 
ing the  dancing  fire  that  throws  its  glare 
over  them  from  the  open  stove  door  ?  — 
or  the  stately  figure  of  Denmark  walk- 
ing through  a  golden  cornfield  ? 

Her  productions  were  numerous,  and 
so  were  her  friends  and  admirers.  The 
Queen  of  England  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  were  her  personal  friends  and 
patrons.  The  Queen  of  Denmark,  her- 
self an  artist,  took  particular  interest  in 
Madame  Jerichan  ;  and  thus  crowned 
heads  and  princes  and  celebrities  of  all 
degrees  vied  with  each  other  to  pay  her 
a  tribute  of  homage,  which  was  indeed 
due  to  her. 

She  was,  like  her  husband,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  only 
woman  who  had  that  honor.  Jerichan 
was  one  of  the  professors  at  the  Acad- 
emy. Of  his  works,  as  yet,  but  little 
has  been  said   in  the  history  of  Scan- 


dinavian art  where  the  illustrious  Thor- 
valdsen  stands  supreme  as  a  sculptor, 
and  with  the  Danes  in  particular,  seems 
to  hold  at  bay  anybody  else  who  would 
attempt  to  wrest  the  laurels  from  the 
champion.  Nevertheless,  the  day  will 
come  when  the  greatness  of  Jerichan 
shall  be  fully  acknowledged.  He  has 
to  a  great  extent  abolished  the  strict 
classic  outline,  and  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers to  introduce  in  his  expression  the 
more  emotional  contour  which  has  now 
come  to  characterize  modern  art. 

His  genius  is  absolutely  singular,  but 
as  he  was  of  a  strangely  hypochondriac 
temperament  and  never  satisfied  with 
his  own  works,  some  of  the  rarest  gems 
of  art  lay  for  years  hidden  in  obscure 
corners  of  his  studio.  There  in  a  loft  I 
found,  years  ago,  his  "  Leda  and  the 
Swan,"  out  of  reach  and  out  of  sight  al- 
most, —  a  work  of  art  of  such  superior 
beauty  that  it  almost  defies  criticism  ; 
while  in  another  corner  I  remember  hav- 
ing stood  wondering  for  half-hours  at  a 
time  at  the  marvelous  expression  of  a 
group  called  "The  Sleeping  Mother." 
Only  plaster  of  Paris  !  But  as  one  looked 
upon  the  figure  of  that  woman  pressing 
in  her  sleep  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  and 
watched  the  expression  of  her  face,  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  her  breast  was  heav- 
ing in  her  slumbers,  and  as  if  the  ear 
caught  the  light  sound  of  her  breathing. 
With  melancholy  and  modesty  as  their 
sponsors  these  works  were  ushered  into 
the  world,  but  the  admiration  of  men 
shall  shine  through  the  dimness  of  ob- 
scurity, and  place  the  master  mind  where 
it  should  be  rightfully  placed. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  domestic 
life  in  a  house  like  the  Jerichans'  was 
of  rather  a  peculiar  stamp.  Both  he  and 
she  were  literary  workers,  when  the  can- 
vas and  the  clay  were  left  at  ease.  Their 
children,  too,  were  more  or  less  gifted 
with  aesthetic  talents.  Harold  became 
a  painter  of  no  mean  degree,  and  at  his 
death,  while  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  his 
mother  wrote  a  book,  from  the  pages  of 
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which  one  read  that  the  mother's  heart 
with  the  mother's  feelings  lived  in  close 
communion  with  the  artist's  soul.  Tho- 
rald  studied  music  and  painting,  and  all 
the  other  children  were  more  or  less 
gifted  with  the  parents'  talent. 

Around  the  hearth  of  their  home 
gathered  the  united  genius  of  Northern 
Europe.  Quiet  and  retired  as  was  Pro- 
fessor Jerichan,  his  wife  was  fond  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  society  that  met  as  her 
guests  was  the  best  that  spiritual  quali- 
fication could  produce  in  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  Once  more  my  thoughts 
take  me  back  to  that  home,  and  linger- 
ing for  a  few  moments  among  familiar 
faces,  I  dream,  as  it  were,  that  I  am  there 
again. 

It  is  evening, —  about  ten  o'clock.  We 
have  been  invited  in  the  usual  irregular 
fashion,  which  some  put  down  as  the  af- 
fectation of  genius,  and  some  call  ab- 
sence of  mind.  We  drop  in  —  of  course 
in  evening  costume  —  in  twos  or  singly, 
but  very  slowly,  and  one  would  think  at 
first  that  only  a  very  few  had  been  in- 
vited. Not  one  of  the  large  Jerichan 
family  is  to  be  seen.  That  young,  hand- 
some man,  with  both  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, leaning  against  the  wall  and  looking 
round  with  his  large  dark  eyes,  is  Chris- 
tian Lange,  the  novelist.  That  tall  man, 
with  long  fair  hair  hanging  down  over 
his  shoulders,  and  a  daring  expression 
in  his  cold  blue  eyes,  is  Holger  Drach- 
man, —  then  a  painter  of  some  note,  now 
the  most  prominent  poet  in  Denmark. 
They  stand  about  in  groups.  Some  of 
them  have  already  won  name  and  fame  ; 
some  are  supposed  to  have  the  germ 
within,  which  shall  grow  up  to  win  the 
palm  of  merit  and  public  worship.  Ka- 
lund  is  there, —  that  poet  who  had  then 
only  written  one  book  of  poems,  and 
called  it  "A  Spring,"  but  still  had  writ- 
ten the  most  lovely  of  all  Danish  poetry. 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  stooping 
figure  moves  about.  Bergsleen,  the  Nor- 
wegian sculptor,  who  carved  the  statue 
of  Carl  Johan :  and  Henrik  Ibsen,  the 


Norwegian  poet,  whose  profound  phil- 
osophy displayed  in  his  writings  would 
lead  nobody  to  believe  that  the  author 
of  those  works  could  possibly  be  a  man 
of  such  completely  foppish  and  dandi- 
fied appearance. 

It  is  eleven  o'clock,  and  suddenly  ap- 
pears to  the  company  Madame  Jeri- 
chan, just  returned  from  the  opera,  and 
accompanied  by  her  husband  ;  and  oth- 
ers follow  her, —  Carl  Bloch,  the  eminent 
painter,  quiet  and  unassuming  in  his 
whole  appearance  ;  Miss  Feil,  the  prima 
donna  of  the  Royal  Opera;  Schram,  the 
singer ;  and  two  or  three  musicians  from 
the  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera. 

At  twelve  we  adjourn  for  supper. 
Seated  on  boxes,  on  broken  chairs,  or 
vases,  or  pedestals  for  figures,  in  the 
large  studio  of  our  hostess,  we  partake 
of  a  champagne  supper,  while  brushes 
and  palettes  are  lying  about,  and  half- 
finished  pictures,  stare  from  the  easels 
down  upon  us.  She  rises  from  her 
seat.  She  lifts  her  glass  and  wishes  us 
welcome.  She  has  asked  us  to  come  to 
bid  us  farewell  :  to-morrow  she  is  off  for 
the  East,  bound  for  Egypt. 

She  speaks  till  her  flow  of  words  be- 
comes hot  like"  the  streaming  lava.  She 
talks  of  Poland,  her  birth-place,  of  Den- 
mark, her  adopted  home, —  of  all  she 
loves  there,  of  all  she  feels  sorry  to 
leave  ;  sorry,  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  which  never  guarantees  us  sure 
and  safe  return.  And  when  she  has  sat 
down,  Carl  Bloch  gets  up,  and  in  a  sad, 
modest  way,  expresses  the  grief  we  all 
feel  in  parting  with  her,  and  indulges  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  meet  again. 

It  is  after  midnight,  and  we  sit  in  the' 
large  drawing  room,  where  rich  carpets 
cover  the  floor,  and  draperies  and  pic- 
tures hang  from  the  walls.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room  is  the  grand  piano,  and 
Thorald  plays,  and  two  of  his  friends 
accompany  him  on  other  instruments. 
It  is  Beethoven's  music  that  floats  to 
our  ears, —  one  of  his  delightful  trios, 
—  that    holds    us   spellbound,    because 
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every  one  there  knows  and  understands 
the  wonder  and  beauty  of  true  art,  such 
as  is  given  to  us  in  that  performance. 

At  last  we  part.  It  is  in  the  gray 
dawn  when  we  get  home,  but  that  night, 
like  other  similar  nights  in  the  same 
house  and  in  the  same  company,  can 
never  be  forgotten. 


And  the  next  day  she  went  to  the  far 
East.  Alas,  she  has  gone  on  a  longer 
journey  now,— farther  away,  never  to 
return.  But  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
loved  her  and  admired  her  she  still  lives 
wherever  they  be,— lives  as  the  recol- 
lection of  a  great  and  true  artist  and  a 
great  and  true  woman. 

C.  M.    Waage. 


THE  NAVAJO  INDIANS. 


There  are  not  many  tribes  of  Indians 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
so  deserving  of  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  the  study  of  primitive 
peoples,  as  are  the  Navajos  of  Arizona. 
And  yet  how  few  there  are  outside  of 
those  directly  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  Indian  affairs  that  have  any  idea 
of  the  location,  characteristics,  and  I 
might  even  say,  the  very  existence  of 
this  great  tribe.  When  it  is  stated  that 
the  Navajos  rank  next  to  the  Sioux  and 
Cherokees  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
probably  second  to  none  of  the  wild 
tribes  in  point  of  wealth,  it  must  become 
a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  so  little 
mention  is  ever  made  of  them.  The 
names,  at  least,  of  the  Apaches,  the 
Utes,  and  the  Zufiis,  all  next-door  neigh- 
bors of  this  tribe,  are  familiar  to  every 
ordinary  reader  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  And  yet  not 
one  of  these  tribes  is  more  than  a  hand- 
ful when  compared  to  the  Navajos. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  not  hard  to 
discover.  The  Apaches  and  Utes,  like 
the  Iroquois  of  old  and  the  Modocs  and 
Sioux  of  a  later  day,  have  made  their 
names  household  words  by  reason  of 
their  incessant  warfare  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  appalling  cruelties  they 
practice  on  their  helpless  victims  ;  while 
the  Zufiis  and  other  pueblo  tribes  have 


become  celebrated  through  the  scientific 
investigations  of   such  eminent  men  as 
FrankHamilton  Cushing,of  the  Hemen- 
way   Archaeological   Expedition.      The 
Navajos,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always 
been  a  law-abiding,  industrious  people, 
(with   the   exception   of    one   occasion 
many  years  ago,  when  they  gave  the 
government    some   little   trouble,)  and 
hence  they  have  never  been  placed  be- 
fore the  puolic  in  the  light  of   savage 
and  unconquerable  warriors.      Neither 
have  they  ever  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  had  the  power  of  an  eminent  sci- 
entist's name  to  give  them  the  prestige 
that  has  fallen  through  this  medium  to 
so  many  less   deserving   tribes.     It  is 
true  that  a  very  little  time  has  been 
given  to  scientific  investigations  among 
them,   notably    by   Doctor    Matthews. 
But  our  legislators  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  so  niggardly  in  their  appro- 
priations for  ethnologic  rese  arch,  that 
comparatively  very  little  has  been  done 
in  this  line  among  any  of   our  aborigi- 
nes, and  I  believe,  none  at  all  at  purely 
government  expense  among  this  partic- 
ular tribe.     So  that  the  Navajos,  hav- 
ing no  claim  on  public  attention  because 
of  their  lawlessness,  nor  through  scien- 
tific investigation,  have  remained  to  this 
day,    weaving  their    blankets,  tending 
their   flocks,  and   working  their  silver 
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trinkets,  almost  totally  unobserved  by 
the  civilized  world  surrounding  them. 

The  writer,  of  course,  does  not  pre- 
sume to  be  able  to  correct  all  this,  or 
even  approach  to  its  correction,  much 
as  he  might  desire  to  accomplish  that 
end.  He  only  aims,  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  this  article,  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  this  people  from  personal  ob- 
servation, and  he  leaves  to  some  abler 
pen  the  task  of  awakening  popular  in- 
terest, and'of  directing  legislation  both 
towards  the  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition and  the  scientific  investigation 
of  their  history. 

The  reservation  assigned  to  the  tribe 
under  treaty  of  June  I,  1863,  and  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  executive  or- 
ders of  October  29,  1878,  and  January  6, 
1880,  is  situated  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  Arizona,  and  runs  over  the 
line  of  New  Mexico  some  few  miles. 
The  country  embraced  in  this  reserva- 
tion, with  some  notable  exceptions,  is 
anything  but  inviting  in  appearance. 
It  is  barren,  treeless,  almost  waterless, 
sandy  to  a  great  extent,  and  where  not 
sandy,  extremely  broken  and  rocky. 
The  face  of  the  entire  reservation  is 
broken  by  high  mesa  or  plateau  faces 
and  deep  canons,  and  the  valleys  that 
lie  between  these  mesa  faces  are  cut  by 
deep  arroyos,  or  gullies,  which  are  always 
dry  except  immediately  after  a  rain. 
The  mesa  faces,  which  range  from  one 
hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  the  canons,  cut  from  one  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  into  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  render  the  scenery  very 
wild,  unique,  and  pictureso^ie.  Time, 
with  its  rains,  and  frosts,  and  snows, 
nas  carved  the  hills  and  the  rocky  sides 
of  the  canons  into  forms  of  fantastic 
and  savage  beauty,  and  the  beholder 
ceases  to  wonder  at  the  course  of  rea- 
soning by  which  the  savage  fancy  in- 
vested these  forms  of  massive  rock  with 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  animate 
nature.  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  on    this  continent  in  the  way 


of  rock  scenery,  besides  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado,  (which  is  be- 
yond doubt  the  grandest  spectacle  on 
the  globe,)  that  can  at  all  compare  with 
Canon  de  Chelly,  the  heart  of  the  Nav- 
ajo reservation. 

But  beyond  this  type  of  scenery  there 
is  nothing  of  note  on  the  reservation. 
A  stunted  growth  of  cedar  covering 
some  of  the  mesas,  and  a  belt  of  fine 
pine  timber  extending  a  short  distance 
into  the  southern  part  of  the  tract,  are 
the  only  portions  at  all  wooded.  A  per- 
son visiting  the  country  fresh  from  the 
\  East  would  unhesitatingly  and  unre- 
1  servedly  declare  the  whole  region  to  be 
/  a  desert ;  but  upon  closer  examination 
he  would  observe  a  sparse  growth  of 
grass,  which  he  would  just  as  unreserv- 
edly declare  to  be  of  no  value  for  graz- 
ing purposes.  And  yet  these  Indians 
manage  to  graze  upwards  of  1,000,000 
head  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  100,000 
head  of  horses  and  cattle,  on  this  seem- 
ingly barren  waste. 

Their  water  supply  is  confined  to 
springs,  separated  by  distances  varying 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  and  to  natural 
tanks,  retaining  a  little  water  from  each 
rain.  On  these  two  sources  the  Navajo 
must  depend  for  water  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy his  own  needs  and  those  of  his  stock. 

Such  is  the  country  set  aside  by  the 
government  to  be  the  home  of  the  Nav- 
ajo. In  this  vast  territory,  unpromising 
and  uninviting  as  it  would  seem,  civilized 
and  intelligent  men  could  not  only  exist, 
but  a  fair  proportion  of  them  could,  in 
the  course  of  time,  wax  rich.  For  lying 
buried  in  its  valleys  and  hills  are  stores 
of  mineral  wealth,  which  can  never  be- 
come available  to  the  Indian  ;  and  a 
great  percentage  of  the  land  that  under 
unskilled  hands  must  ever  remain  ster- 
ile could,  by  means  of  proper  irrigation 
and  storage  of  the  rainfall,  be  made  to 
blossom  like  the  rose,  and  yield  abund- 
ant returns  to  its  owners.  In  many 
places  vast  veins  of  coal  crop  out,  and 
the  precious  minerals  are  not  far  off. 
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The  tribe  numbers,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  estimates,  between  17,000 
and  20,000  souls.  The  men  are,  as  a 
rule,  tall,  well-developed  specimens  of 
physical  manhood,  approaching  nearer 
in  this  regard  to  the  ideal"  noble  red 
man"  than  any  other  southwestern 
tribe,  and  indeed,  comparirig  very  favor- 
ably with  any  other  class  of  American 
Indians.  Their  primitive  mode  of  dress 
leaves  all  their  limbs  free  from  restraint 
and  allows  every  muscle  of  the  body  its 
natural  play,  thus  giving  to  their  every 
movement  all  the  grace  and  ease  observ- 
able in  a  wild  animal.  Their  figures  are 
lithe  and  graceful,  and  their  carriage  has 
an  unconscious  air  of  dignity  and  state- 
liness  that  years  of  training  and  study 
will  not  bring  to  their  civilized  brethren, 
hampered  and  deformed  as  many  of 
them  are  by  closely  fitting  garments  and 
unnatural  positions  of  the  body.  One 
of  these  untutored  savages  will  without 
thought  exhibit  more  grace  and  dignity 
in  the  mere  act  of  taking  a  step,  or  by 
a  wave  of  the  hand,  than  the  most  cul- 
tured courtier  could  show  after  years  of 
careful  training.  All  of  this  comes  of 
course  from  the  absolute  freedom  of  all 
their  actions  and  the  total  absence  of 
study  and  affectation. 

The  women,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  can  lay  no  claim  to  dignity  of 
figure  or  grace  of  movement.  Their 
stature  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
men,  and  their  figures  tend  decidedly 
towards  embonpoint.  Their  heavier 
clothing,  fitting  awkwardly,  interferes 
with  every  movement,  and  the  weight 
of  the  burdens  carried  on  their  backs 
drags  the  shoulders  down  and  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  having  been 
loosely  put  together.  The  features  of 
the  men  are  very  regular  and  clear  cut ; 
the  brows  being  high  and  intelligent, 
the  cheek  bones  prominent,  and  the  lips 
thin  and  firmly  set,  giving  them  an  air 
of  frankness  and  at  the  same  time  of 
decision.  The  women,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  either  full,  round  features 


approaching  tumidity,  or  sharp,  vixen- 
ish visages,  with  wrinkled  skin  and 
sunken  sockets. 

The  eye  of  the  male,  from  the  mis- 
chievous boy  to  the  staid  and  aged  war- 
rior, is  bright,  keen,  and  expressive.  In 
excitement  it  flashes  and  sparkles  with 
the  strength  of  emotion,  and  the  dark 
background  of  the  dusky  cheek  and 
brow  adds  wonderful  intensity  to  the 
effect  ;  while  in  repose  it  has  all  the 
brightness  and  vivacity  of  a  maiden's 
sparkling  eye.  None  of  this,  however, 
is  seen  in  the  women.  Their  eyes  par- 
take of  the  listlessness  and  coarseness 
of  their  other  features,  and  certain  it  is 
that  the  magic  of  a  tender  female  glance 
has  never  woven  its  spell  about  the 
heart  of  a  young  Navajo  brave. 

As  in  all  tribes  of  savage  people,  the 
women  perform  the  drudgery  of  life, 
while  the  men  do  the  scheming  and 
conduct  the  .more  abstract  affairs. 
Although  such  be  the  case,  it  must  not 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the 
woman  is  a  mere  slave  or  an  unwilling 
drudge.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
lords  by  right  divine,  and  the  men  are 
simply  necessary  evils.  The  house,  with 
all  pertaining  thereto,  belongs  in  fee 
simple  to  the  wife  ;  while  the  horses, 
flocks,  and  fields,  belong  to  the  husband 
rather  in  imagination  than  in  reality. 
As  far  as  the  direction  of  affairs  outside 
the  family  hearthstone  goes,  the  hus- 
band may  be  said  to  be  in  command  ;  but 
so  soon  as  a  question  regarding  the  dis- 
posal of  any  property  arises,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion  steps  in  and  has 
her  say.  And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  her  say  is  absolute  law.  For  in- 
stance, the  crops  while  in  the  field  are 
nominally  the  property  of  the  man,  but 
as  soon  as  they  are  garnered  his  owner- 
ship ceases,  and  practically  he  cannot  dis- 
pose of  an  ear  of  corn  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  wife.  The  same  law  obtains 
in  all  the  affairs  of  the  conjugal  copart- 
nership. The  flocks  are  by  courtesy 
called  the  property  of  the  man,  but  the 
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wool  and  flesh,  as  soon  as'  they  are  in 
shape  for  sale  or  consumption,  become 
the  property  of  the  woman.  ■ 

In  the  same  manner  tj^e  children 
belong  exclusively  to  the  mother.  They 
are  bound  by  no  laws  to  the  father,  and. 
do  not  recognize  his  authority.  If  the 
husband  becomes  distasteful  to  his 
spouse,  for  any  reason  whatever,  she 
is  at  liberty  to  turn  him  out  on  the  cold, 
cruel  world,  and  await  a  matrimonial 
offer  from  some  gallant  more  to  her  lik- 
ing. When  death  claims  the  wife  as  his 
own,  all  the  property  reverts .  to  her 
nearest  of  kin,  her  eldest  brother,  if  she 
have  any  ;  and  the  sorrowing  husband,  if 
he  be  not  shrewd  enough  to  make  some 
provision  for  himself  from  the  general 
wreck,  is  left  without  friends  or  rela- 
tions to  whom  he  can  turn  until  such 
time  as  he  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
ingratiate  himself  again  in  the  affections 
of  some  tender  female  heart. 

This  custom  or  law,  investing  the  wife 
with  the  ownership  of  the  property,  is 
not,  however,  carried  out  very  stringent- 
ly. Indians  are  not  as  a  rule  so  avari- 
cious as  their  white  brethren,  and  hence 
the  ownership  of  property  does  not  cause 
the  endless  troubles  and  heartaches 
that  attend  it  among  civilized  peoples. 
So  long  as  no  downright  imposition  is 
attempted  upon  the  women  among  this 
people,  they  are  quite  indifferent  as  to 
what  inroads  their  husbands  may  make 
upon  their  property.  In  a  certain  sense 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  communal,  and 
only  when  the  husband  presumes  too 
far  is  the  operation  of  the  wife's  con- 
ceded right  brought  into  play.  Hence, 
no  such  practice  would  be  suspected  by 
the  casual  observer,  no  difficulty  ever 
being  experienced  in  trading  with  the 


men. 


The  simple  affection  of  parents  for 
their  offspring  is  a  very  noticeable  trait 
of  Indian  character.  They  indulge  them 
in  all  their  desires,  which  are  very  few, 
and  they  very  seldom  correct  any  of 
their  little  peccadilloes,  either  condon- 


ing them  or  giving  them  no  attention  at 
all.  I  believe  the  chastisement  of  a 
child  by  a  Navajo  parent  is  unheard  of. 

To  each  other  the  Navajos  are  uni- 
formly courteous,  never  quarreling 
among  themselves,  and  conducting  all 
their  intercourse  with  the  utmost  amity. 
I  have  never  heard  of  one  striking  anoth- 
er in  anger,  and  if  it  has  ever  occurred, 
I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  it  has  been 
among  those  who  have  been  more  or  less 
in  contact  with  white  men.  They  have 
no  distinctively  profane  words  that  I 
could  discover  ;  the  most  violent  epi- 
thets being  chindy,  the  generic  term  for 
evil  daemon,  which  may  be  rendered 
as  "bad  luck,". and  shosk,  meaning  a 
bear.  Those  who  have  had  intercourse 
with  whites,  however,  for  any  length  of 
time,  become  very  proficient  in  the  use 
of  profanity,  and  make  a  special  point  of 
employing  it  whenever  opportunity  oc- 
curs. It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  civili- 
zation, to  know  that  particular  pains  are 
always  taken  by  the  whites  to  teach  the 
poor  Indians  profanity  and  obscenity,  as 
the  very  first  lessons  in  English.  I  have 
never  yet  met  an  Indian  of  any  tribe 
speaking  a  particle  of  English,  who  could 
not  swear  like  a  trooper. 

The  Navajos  may  be  termed  a  semi- 
nomadic,  semi-agricultural  tribe.  The 
pure  nomadic  state  was  their  original 
condition,  but  the  destruction  of  game 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  depend- 
ing on  the  products  of  the  soil  for  sub- 
sistence, together  with  partial  contact 
with  domestic  peoples,  have  developed 
in  them  some  degree  of  agricultural 
taste.  They  still  love  the  chase,  but 
they  find  it  absolutely  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence to  till  the  soil.  Wherever  they 
find  sufficient  water,  they  plant  small 
fields  of  corn,  orchards,  or  peach  trees, 
and  gardens  of  pumpkins,  melons,  and 
gourds.  These,  with  the  flour  they  pur- 
chase from  the  traders,  form  their  only 
articles  of  food  beside  meat. 

Mutton  may  be  regarded  as  their 
"staff  of  life,"  as  wheat  is  ours.     It  is 
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dished  up  in  all  forms  and  shapes,  from 
the  palpitating  flesh  of  the  animal  just 
killed,  to  the  savory  stew,  redolent  of 
pepper.  On  ordinary  occasions  and  on 
the  greatest  feast  days  it  is  always  pres- 
ent and  always  relished  by  the  Navajo 
brave. 

They  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
mutton,  however,  for  their  flesh  diet. 
The  rabbit,  the  squirrel,  the  horse,  mule, 
and  dog,  are  all  in  demand  as  articles  of 
food.  Nor  do  they  restrict  themselves 
to  the  consumption  of  the  daintier  parts. 
Not  a  particle  is  left  uneaten,  except  the 
hide, —  and  this  does  not  go  to  waste,  be- 
ing employed  in  the  making  of  mocca- 
sins, mats,  and  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles. Even  the  bones  are  cracked,  and 
the  uncooked  marrow  extracted  there 
from  is  greedily  devoured.  Whenever 
white  men  camp  in  their  vicinity,  they 
scrupulously  gather  up  every  portion  of 
an  animal  being  dressed,  that  is  thrown 
by  the  campers  to  the  dogs.  These 
parts  they  will  hold  with  their  fingers  or 
on  a  pointed  stick  over  a  few  coals,  and 
before  the  repulsive  food  becomes  thor- 
oughly warmed,  they  gulp  it  down  with 
the  most  demonstrative  expressions  of 
satisfaction.  Nothing  pleases  a  Navajo 
host  so  much  as  to  have  a  guest  smack 
the  lips  loudly  while  partaking  of  his 
hospitality  ;  this  being  an  infallible  sign 
that  the  food  is  properly  appreciated. 

There  are  many  birds  and  beasts  that 
among  us  are  considered  very  passable 
food,  which  a  Navajo  under  no  circum- 
stances can  be  induced  to  use.  Such 
are  the  bear  and  the  turkey.  These  ani- 
mals figure  in  their  mythology,  and  on 
account  of  their  sacred  character  are 
tabooed  as  articles  of  food.  Fish  also  is 
on  their  dietary  black  list,  and  no  Na- 
vajo, however  much  he  may  have  ac- 
quired white  men's  ways,  will  dare  to 
partake  of  the  flesh  of  these  and  many 
other  sacred  animals. 

They  are  passionately  fond  of  sweets, 
and  a  package  of  sugar  or  a  can  of  syrup 
is  disposed  of  in  very  short  order,  fre- 


quently without  any  accompanying  food. 
I  have  heard  that  at  one  time  a  carload 
of  raisins,  en  route  from  California  to 
the  East,  was  wrecked  near  the  reserva- 
tion, and  the  Indians  gathered  in  great 
numbers  to  the  feast.  Some  of  them 
glutted  themselves  with  the  tempting 
clusters,  and  immediately  afterwards 
drank  copiously  of  water  ;  and  as  a  re- 
sult, many  noble  warriors  were  in  the 
"happy  hunting  grounds"  by  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
this  story,  but  relate  it  as  it  came  to  my 
ears. 

These  people  never  congregate  in 
towns  or  villages.  They  build  their 
houses,  or  "  hogans,"  as  they  are  called, 
widely  separate  from  each  other.  It  is 
very  rare  to  find  any  two  within  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  one  another. 
Their  style  of  architecture  is  primitive  in 
the  extreme,  but  it  answers  their  pur- 
poses and  conditions  of  life  probably 
much  better  than  would  more  elaborate 
schemes  of  building.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  in  constructing  a  house  is  to 
obtain  two  poles  about  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen feet  in  length,  and  forked  at  one 
end.  These  are  placed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  an  inverted  V,  the  forked 
ends  being  interlocked  and  forming  the 
apex.  From  the  periphery  of  a  circle, 
with  the  distance  between  the  initial 
timbers  as  a  diameter,  they  erect  poles, 
all  radiating  from  the  apex  until  the  in- 
termediate space  is  entirely  filled  in. 
Thus  they  evolve  a  framework  conical 
in  form,  and  of  ample  dimensions  for 
their  limited  wants.  This  skeleton  is 
then  covered  over  with  earth  firmly 
packed,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
building  is  completed.  A  small  aper- 
ture is  always  left  on  the  side  facing  the 
east,  to  serve  as  an  entrance,  and  anoth- 
er is  made  at  the  apex  to  allow  the  es- 
cape of  smoke.  Six  or  eight  inches  of 
earth  are  removed  from  the  surface  of 
the  circle  before  building  operations 
are  begun,  so  as  to  permit  the  occupants 
of  the  completed  structure  to  sit  close 
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to  the  walls  without  the  unpleasant  ne- 
cessity of  bending  their  heads  between 
their  knees. 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
Navajo  hogan  ;  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  outline.  The  position  of  every 
stick  and  aperture  in  the  structure  has 
for  them  some  special  significance,  and 
every  operation  in  the  act  of  building  is 
performed  by  them  in  obedience  to  rules 
more  important  in  their  eyes  than  are 
the  most  rigorous  axioms  of  architecture 
in  the  mind  of  the  civilized  builder. 
Their  religious  ritual  prescribes  certain 
prayers  and  invocations  for  each  act  in 
the  process  of  construction,  and  under 
no  possible  circumstance  can  any  of 
these  be  omitted.  To  the  casual  ob- 
server their  houses  appear  to  have  no 
definite  plans,  but  to  have  been  put  to- 
gether in  a  hurried,  hap-hazard  way, 
without  thought  of  congruity  or  fitness. 
But  such,  most  decidedly,  is  not  the 
case.  Everything  with  them  has  its 
eternal  fitness,  and  nothing  is  done 
without  a  reason,  however  erroneous 
that  reason  may  be. 

These  Indians  have  summer  houses, 
constructed  with  the  same  deference  to 
superstitious  usage,  but  with  less  elabo- 
rateness ;  sweat  houses  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses ;  ceremonial  houses,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  kinds,  all  prescribed  by 
their  complex  system  of  mythologic 
faith.  They  are  all  of  intense  interest 
when  studied  in  relation  to  their  uses, ' 
and  the  fanciful  causes  that  underlie 
their  peculiarities  of  construction,  while 
on  the  other  hand  none  of  them  would 
be  deemed  worthy  of  even  passing  notice 
by  the  superficial  observer,  ignorant  of 
the  cause  and  effect  as  it  existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  unlettered  builder. 

The  principal  occupations  of  the  Nav- 
ajos,  outside  of  the  care  of  their  flocks 
and  crops,  are  the  manufacture  of  blan- 
kets and  the  working  of  silver.  Any 
fame  that  they  may  have  acquired  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  reservation  may 
safely  be  imputed  to  their  proficiency 
in  these  two  arts. 


Their  blankets  are  beyond  doubt  the 
finest  specimens  of  textile  work  pro- 
duced by  any  tribe  of  modern  Indians, 
and  they  are  most  eagerly  sought  after 
by  all  who  understand  the  process  of 
their  manufacture  or  their  value  as  cu- 
rios. In  former  years  they  were  made 
entirely  from  wool  of  their  own  raising, 
which  was  dyed  with  various  vegetable 
and  mineral  coloring  matters,  prepared 
and  applied  by  their  own  processes.  Of 
late,  however,  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  procure  colored  yarns  and  aniline 
dyes  from  the  traders,  has  had  the  effect 
of  destroying  almost  entirely  their  origi- 
nal and  far  superior  methods.  But  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  blankets  of  their  own 
manufacture,  from  the  spinning  of  the 
yarn  to  the  completed  fabric. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  of 
great  interest,  showing  as  it  does  a  very 
high  degree  of  inventive  development, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  amount  of  ar- 
tistic perception  remarkable  in  such  a 
rude  people.  The  loom  used  in  weav- 
ing these  blankets  is  of  the  simplest 
construction  imaginable.  In  fact,  its 
very  simplicity  becomes  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise. Two  poles,  each  from*four  to 
eight  feet  long  and  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  form  the  frame.  One  of  these 
is  suspended  horizontally  from  any  ob- 
ject to  which  it  can  be  conveniently 
tied,  from  three  to  eight  feet  above  the 
ground,  according  to  the  required  length 
of  the  fabric,  and  the  other  is  fastened 
securely  in  a  parallel  position  to  the 
first,  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
space  between  these  two  poles  is  then 
filled  in  with  threads  of  yarn,  running 
vertically  between  the  poles.  Thus  the 
warp  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  woof.  Two  or  three  small  sticks 
are  now  introduced  at  the  center  of  the 
warp,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  before 
and  behind  every  alternate  thread,  so 
so  that  every  second  thread  is  pressed 
out  in  an  opposite  direction  from  its 
neighbor,  and  an  open  space  running 
across  the  entire  frame  is  left  above  and 
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below  the  separating  rods.  Through 
this  space  the  weaver  throws  his  rudely 
made  shuttle,  introducing  after  each 
stitch  a  short,  straight  stick,  with  which 
he  beats  the  thread  into  place.  This 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  blanket 
is  completed. 

The  weavers  do  not  work  continu- 
ously upon  a  piece  once  begun,  but  only 
when  the  notion  strikes  them, —  two  and 
three  months  being  frequently  spent  in 
the  completion  of  a  single  fabric.  The 
blankets  vary  in  size  from  two  a  half  to 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  from  two  to 
five  feet  in  width.  They  are  always 
worked  in  at  least  two  colors,  but  more 
frequently  in  many,  and  in  the  most 
pleasing  and  oftentimes  intricate  de- 
signs. The  designs  are  always  made 
up  of  straight  lines,  in  a  multitude  of 
combinations.  Zig-zags,  meanders,  and 
stepped  lines  are  employed  in  every  con- 
ceivable form,  and  in  only  one  blanket 
out  of  more  than  five  hundred  that  I 
have  seen  have  I  observed  a  decided 
curved  line,  and  this  was  probably  the 
result  of  some  extra-tribal  influence  on 
the  weaver.  So  firmly  are  they  woven 
that  as  a  rule  they  will  hold  water  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  For  rugs 
and  portieres  they  are  prized  as  highly 
as  Persian  and  other  Oriental  textiles, 
and  many  of  them  have  found  their  way 
into  the  studios  of  Eastern  artists,  and 
into  the  parlors  of  luxurious  homes, 
where  they  come  in  for  their  just  meed 
of  admiration.  The  smaller  ones  sell 
for  from  $8.00  to  $25.00,  while  the  larger 
bring  from  $40.00  to  $150.00. 

As  a  worker  in  silver  the  Navajo  leads 
all  our  Indian  tribes,  as  he  does  in  the 
art  of  weaving.  Whether  they  have 
always  worked  this  metal,  or  whether  it 
was  first  introduced  among  them  by 
civilized  people,  is,  according  to  Doctor 
Matthews,  *who  gave  this  particular 
branch  of  their  industries  his  closest 
attention,  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that 
they  do  not  now  mine  their   material, 


but  depend  for  a  supply  on  the  coin 
which  they  can  obtain  from  the  whites, 
in  trade  or  by  other  means.  Their 
implements  are  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  the  articles  that  they  produce, 
though  very  simple  in  character,  are 
yet  of  interest  as  demonstrating  their 
capability  for  invention  and  their  love 
for  the  ornamental. 

The  process  of  working  the  metal, 
though  very  rude  in  itself,  is  yet  too 
elaborate  to  oe  described  within  the 
limits  of  this  paper ;  and  hence  I  will 
dismiss  the  subject  with  a  few  remarks 
on  some  specimens  of  their  completed 
work. 

The  best  workmanship  that  I  have 
ever  seen  has  been  displayed  on  brace- 
lets, powder  chargers,  and  small  tobacco 
pouches.  The  designs  on  all  these  con- 
sist of  a  few  engraved  lines,  in  original 
but  very  effective  combinations.  They 
never  attempt  the  representation  of 
natural  objects,  either  on  silver  or  in 
their  textiles,  but  content  themselves 
with  combinations  of  lines,  which  are 
sometimes  intended,  it  may  be  supposed, 
to  represent  conventionalized  figures. 

Many  of  the  bracelets  that  they  manu- 
facture make  beautiful  ornaments  for 
ladies,  and  what  they  design  and  intend 
for  tobacco  pouches  would  very  often 
make  handsome  and  appropriate  vin- 
aigrettes. This  last  may  appear  some- 
what strange,  but  when  it  is  stated  that 
these  pouches  are  not  large,  clumsy 
affairs,  but  very  small,  oval-shaped  re- 
ceptacles, their  propriety  for  use  as 
vinaigrettes  becomes  less  startling.  As 
Indians  smoke  only  cigarettes,  a  few 
pinches  of  tobacco  are  sufficient  to  last 
them  for  quite  a  period  ;  hence  their 
tobacco  pouches  need  not  assume  alarm- 
ing proportions.  I  have  seen  these  arti- 
cles used  as  ornaments  by  many  ladies, 
and  the  quiet  designs  and  delicate  forms, 
coupled  with  the  subdued  color  of  the 
metal,  certainly  become  the  modesty 
and  refinement  we  look  for  in  woman, 
much  more  than  do  the  precious  gems 
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in  elaborate  settings  so  frequently  worn 
by  the  fair  sex. 

Beside  these  articles,  the  Navajo  sil- 
versmiths turn  out  large  numbers  of  but- 
tons, bridle  ornaments,  earrings,  and  a 
variety  of  other  trinkets. 

From  my  observation  of  this  people 
I  cannot  but  believe  them  to  be  a  very 
superior  race  of  Indians.  They  impress 
one  as  a  race  capable  of  great  intellec- 
tual development,  and  of  having  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  body  that,  if  rightly 
directed,  would  in  time  make  of  them  a 
frugal,  industrious,  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple. Their  very  physiques,  command- 
ing and  graceful ;  their  eyes,  penetrating 
and  thoughtful ;  and  their  foreheads, 
high  and  intelligent,  give  one  the  feel- 
ing that  stores  of  mental  force  are  latent 
within  them,  which  await  but  the  touch 
of  some  master  mind  to  set  them  free, 
and  develop  the  fullness  of  their  intel- 
lectual strength.  I  firmly  believe,  — 
and  I  have  never  met  a  single  person 
who  has  been  among  them  that  believed 
otherwise,  —  that  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  their  regard  is  now  and  al- 
ways has  been  of  no  assistance  whatev- 
er to  them  ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  after 
due  consideration,  that  it  has  been  a 
positive  detriment  to  them.  The  great- 
er number  of  their  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  corrupt  men  who  lay  claim 
to  civilization.  As  a  rule,  those  sent  out 
to  lead  their  groping  intellects  in  the 
path  of  virtue  and  knowledge  accomplish 
the  direct  opposite.  These  men  come 
among  them  with  no  other  desire  than 
to  draw  a  salary  ;  or  if  to  earn  it,  that 
object  is  uppermost  in  their  minds,  and 
the  easiest  method  by  which  they  can 
reach  this  end  is  the  one  generally 
adopted.  No  man  can  come  among  this 
people,  or  any  other,  and  do  any  mater- 
ial good,  unless  the  doing  of  good  be  not 
the  principal,  but  the  only  thought  in 
his  mind  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  few 
men  can  be  found  to  go  among  them  on 
a  salary,  to  whom  the  salary  will  not  be 


the  prime  consideration.  No  religious 
denomination,  no  government,  nor  any 
other  power  on  earth,  will  ever  raise  this 
people  to  the  height  of  development  of 
which  they  are  capable,  unless  it  sends 
men  among  them  to  whom  no  other  ob- 
ject, even  life  itself,  is  at  all  comparable 
to  their  love  for  and  their  devotion  to 
their  proteges.  The  elevation  of  an  en- 
tirely uncultivated  people  to  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization,  when  that  people  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  progress  so 
rapid  that  they  are  lost  sight  of,  requires 
all  the  strength  of  a  master  mind.  In 
fact,  it  requires  a  martyr  to  accomplish 
it, —  a  martyr  to  duty  and  charity.  Such 
a  one,  "leaving  father,  mother,  and 
brother,"  if  not  for  His  sake,  at  least 
for  the  sake  of  His  wards,  must  live 
among  them,  work  with  them,  and  in  a 
word,  become  one  of  them. 

The  present  government  system  of 
teaching  hymns,  geography,  English 
grammar,  and  kindred  matter,  is  arrant 
nonsense.  It  is  practically  an  attempt 
to  perform  a  miracle,  —  to  turn  aside  the 
laws  of  nature.  For  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  men  learn  the  mechanical  arts 
far  in  advance  of  the  "ologies."  But 
our  Indian  policy  practically  amounts 
to  this,  though  we  claim  the  opposite : 
"  Teach  the  fine  arts  first,  and  the  me- 
chanical will  follow." 

For  my  part,  I  believe  that  if  every 
government  school  in  the  country  were 
abolished,  the  first  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection would  be  taken.  Then  if  a  corps 
of  mechanics  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work, 
were  sent  among  them  with  shovel,  and 
saw,  and  sickle,  not  many  years  would 
elapse  before  progress  was  observable. 
All  the  while  the  Indians  would  be  im- 
bibing elements  of  solid  knowledge  not 
to  be  imparted  to  them  in  their  present 
condition  through  the  medium  of  books, 
and  the  time  would  soon  be  at  hand  when 
their  minds  would  be  prepared  for  the 
mental  training  now  being  wasted  upon 
them.  M.J.  Riordan. 
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THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 


So  great  is  the  wealth  and  income  of 
our  country  that  the  systematic  recon- 
struction of  the  navy,  its  restoration  to 
a  state  of  efficiency,  and  the  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  defenses  of  oar  coast  and 
frontier,  do  not  depend  upon  the  contin- 
uance of  a  high  tariff,  or  require  either 
an  onerous  or  excessive  taxation.  Con- 
sequently, whether  the  present  tariff  is 
reduced  or  continued,  the  money  neces- 
sary for  these  great  national  objects  can 
be  continuously  and  regularly  given, 
without  involving  extravagant  annual 
appropriations  of  money,  or  any  undue 
strain  upon  the  finances  of  the  country. 
This  matter  of  naval  reconstruction 
should,  then,  be  removed  from  the  arena 
of  partisan  strife,  and  cease  to  be  an  ele- 
ment in  the  great  fiscal  discussions  of  the 
day. 

One  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  the  constitution  as  a  reason 
for  its  establishment,  and  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  better  system  of  government 
under  it,  is  the  provision  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  This  fundamental  duty 
rests  upon  the  general  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  upon 
the  Congress,  to  which  body  is  given 
the  power  to  provide  and  maintain  an 
army  and  navy.  A  most  important  ele- 
ment, if  not  the  most  important,  in  the 
provision  for  the  defense  of  the  country 
rests  with  the  navy,  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  separated  from  the  home  terri- 
tory of  the  strong  powers  of  the  world 
by  an  extensive  sea  area. 

Let  us  look,  then,  first  at  the  duties 
of  the  navy.  In  time  of  peace  it  is 
charged  as  its  principal  duty  with  the 
police  of  the  seas  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  nation  and  of  its  in- 
dividual citizens  abroad.  In  time  of 
war,  for  which  it  is  primarily  created,  it 
is  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the 


honor  of  the  nation,  the  protection  of 
its  trade  afloat,  and  the  defense  of  its 
waters,  coasts,  and  territory,  at  home. 
The  main  purposes  and  great  utility  of 
the  navy  being  for  war  time,  its  efficien- 
cy is  its  war  efficiency,  and  can  be  meas- 
ured only  by  a  comparison  with  the  naval 
forces  of  other  powers  whose  sea  attacks 
it  may  be  called  upon  to  repel,  and 
whose  ships  it  may  be  obliged  to  fight. 

Our  vast  extent  of  seaboard  upon  both 
oceans ;  the  defenseless  nature  of  our 
coasts,  bays,  and  ports  ;  our  large  ship- 
ping, still  the  second  in  tonnage  in  the 
world  ;  as  well  as  our  varied  interests  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  combine  to  show 
the  extent  of  our  field  of  maritime  oper- 
ations and  the  great  need  of  a  compe- 
tent naval  force  for  its  police  and  pro- 
tection. The  isolation  that  we  once  had 
from  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  Eu- 
ropean world  is  to  an  extent  passing 
away.  The  great  reduction  in  time 
caused  by  the  quickened  means  of  com- 
munication brings  us  within  close  reach 
of  the  nations  of  that  continent,  while 
the  great  increase  in  commercial  facili- 
ties and  methods  of  transportation 
makes  us  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  countries  of  the  old  world  as 
markets  for  our  great  products.  Fur- 
thermore, the  completion  of  the  great 
inter-oceanic  canal  in  the  not  distant 
future  will  turn  close  to  our  shores,  and 
still  closer  to  the  outlets  of  our  Gulf 
and  Mississippi  trade,  the  world's  com- 
mercial routes  to  the  Pacific,  bringing 
maritime  questions  and  complications 
which  we  must  meet  and  discuss  with 
the  certain  tones  of  equality,  and  with 
the  confidence  of  naval  strength. 

Let  us  briefly  review  our  possible  re- 
lations with  the  leading  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, most  of  whom  by  colonial  posses- 
sions are  in  one  sense  our  neighbors. 
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With  Great  Britain  our  relations  are 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  Originally  colo- 
nists of  that  power,  composed  to  a  great 
extent  of  descendants  of  Englishmen, 
we  nevertheless  have  had,  and  are  still 
having,  with  her  questions  of  an  irri- 
tating nature.  Besides  the  traditional 
hostility  that  still  lies  latent  with  very 
many  of  our  native-born  Americans,  we 
have  a  fiercely  antagonistic  element, 
composed  of  Irishmen  and  Irish- Ameri- 
cans, whose  enmity  to  Great  Britain  is 
kept  alive  by  sympathy  for  their  friends 
and  once  fellowcountrymen  in  Ireland, 
and  by  what  they  consider  the  mal- 
treatment and  tyranny  of  English  offi- 
cials. Ireland  is  still  England's  Poland, 
and  all  of  the  feelings  engendered  in 
that  country  are  shared  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen  and  descendants  in  this 
country.  Though  this  sentiment  of  hos- 
tility does  not  control  action  in  this 
country,  it  certainly  affects  it  in  many 
ways.  The  commercial  rivalry  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  the  vexa- 
tious small  questions  arising  with  Can- 
ada, and  the  establishment  of  military 
and  naval  strongholds  by  Great  Britain 
in  our  close  neighborhood,  tend  to  keep 
alive  a  feeling  that,  added  to  others,  may 
readily  become  so  inflamed  as  to  cause 
actions  that  can  be  terminated  only  by 
war. 

To  our  southward,  the  proximity  of 
the  colonies  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  has 
caused  in  the  past  difficulties  to  arise 
with  Spain  that  more  than  once  have 
bordered  upon  war.  Our  history  has 
seldom  been  without  a  Cuban  question, 
arising  from  the  arbitrary  nature  of  Span- 
ish rule  upon  the  island,  or  from  the  ex- 
istence of  vexatious  and  discriminating 
commercial  laws  and  administration,  or 
still  more  frequently,  from  the  natural 
aspirations  of  freedom  and  autonomy  on 
the  part  of  the  native  Cubans.  Besides 
these  causes,  the  strong  strategic  posi- 
tion which  Cuba  holds  towards  our  out- 
lets of  the  Gulf  and  Mississippi  trade 
makes  us  not  only  sensitive  as  to  the 


occupancy  of  this  island,  so  rich  in  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources,  by  a 
European  power,  but  ready  to  antago- 
nize its  acquisition  by  any  more  powerful 
nation,  like  England,  France,  or  Ger- 
many. 

With  France,  there  are  and  will  be 
questions  arising  directly  and  indirectly 
from  the  work,  apparently  ended,  upon 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  may  lead  to  a 
repetition  upon  the  part  of  France  in 
Colombia  of  the  English  action  towards 
Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal.  Anything 
like  an  attempt  to  fetter  our  water  com- 
munication with  the  Pacific  and  our 
Pacific  States  may  lead  to  action  upon 
our  part  that  would  cause  warlike  possi- 
bilities to  arise  in  connection  with  our 
obligations  under  the  treaty  of  1846  with 
Colombia,  or  in  causing  the  abrogation 
of  the  still  later  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

As  for  Germany,  its  colonial  aggres- 
sion in  the  Pacific  and  arrogance  towards 
our  citizens  and  our  products,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  may  prove  too  much 
for  the  endurance  of  an  independent  and 
high  spirited  people. 

With  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America  we  should  always  be  in 
the  position  of  friend  and  neighbor,  and 
when  it  can  be  done  inoffensively,  of 
peacemaker. 

Viewing  the  world  over  at  the  present 
moment,  we  find  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  advance  in  civilization,  com- 
merce, enlightenment,  and  we  will  add, 
if  you  please,  arbitration,  warlike  prepa- 
ration and  armament  have  also  increased 
in  magnitude,  in  cost,  and  in  efficiency, 
and  as  a  moral  force  strength  counts 
for  as  much  as  it  ever  did.  Moreover, 
all  of  the  general  increase  of  armament 
throughout  the  civilized  world  is  in  the 
face  of  the  example  set  by  this  country 
of  military  and  naval  weakness  and  for- 
bearance, and  in  spite  of  our  professed 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  arbitration. 

Sir  Charles  Nugent,  an  English  writer 
and  engineer,  in  speaking  of  those  who 
oppose  an  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
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provision  of  measures  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  defense  of  their  country,  di- 
vides them  into  three  classes,  as  follows  : 

First.  The  fearless,  that  is,  those  who 
fear  nothing  because  they  know  nothing. 

Second.  Thepeace-at-any-price  party, 
or  those  who  favor  peace  at  any  price 
except  the  price  of  precautionary  ex- 
penditure or  actual  war. 

Third.  The  economists,  who  regard 
with  abhorrence  allnational  expenditure. 

All  of  these  classes  are  found  in  this 
country  and  are  heard  from  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day  and  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, either  by  memorial  or  otherwise. 
At  the  present  time,  those  who  compose 
the  second  class  seem  to  be  speaking  out 
most  loudly,  and  with  sanguine  natures 
claim  to  see  the  approach  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  the  reign  of  interna- 
tional arbitration.  The  remarkable  in- 
crease of  armament  now  so  general  in 
Europe  seems  to  afford  little  justifica- 
tion for  this  belief,  and  though  much  of 
this  warlike  preparation  is  of  an  excep- 
tional nature,  there  still  remains  the  fact 
that  the  tendency  of  the  countries  of  the 
whole  world,  the  American  republic 
alone  excepted,  is  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  strength  of  their  armaments, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  all  modern  chan. 
ges  in  these  matters. 

The  influence  of  our  great  example  in 
allowing  our  naval  and  military  services 
to  sink  into  a  state  of  decay  and  ineffi- 
ciency has  been  without  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  military  policies  of  other 
nations  ;  but  it  has  had  its  effect  in  their 
foreign  policy  towards  us,  which  has 
been  more  aggressive  and  less  consider- 
ate than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 
In  our  own  hemisphere,  of  which  we 
claim  to  be  the  leading  power.  Chile, 
Brazil, and  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
now  have  in  their  respective  navies  ves- 
sels that  exceed  in  combative  and  de- 
fensive power  any  ships  that  we  now 
have  or  are  actually  building. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  ex-speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  before 


his  death,  Mr.  Tilden  declared  that  "the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  that  we  have  ne- 
glected the  ordinary  precautions  of  de- 
fense invites  want  of  consideration  in 
our  diplomacy,  injustice,  arrogance,  and 
insult,  at  the  hands  of  foreign  nations." 
And  even  a  President  of  this  great  na- 
tion has  been  obliged  to  state  publicly 
that  the  want  of  sufficient  naval  strength 
has  hampered  our  foreign  policy,  so  that 
the  disadvantage  of  our  naval  weakness 
has  been  entirely  upon  one  side. 

Notwithstanding  the  desirability  of 
some  method  of  avoiding  war  and  its 
consequences,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in 
regard  to  the  great  questions  that  in 
modern  days  lead  to  war,  arbitration  will 
not  be  found  either  a  practical  or  per- 
manent remedy.  Not  only  is  there  no 
international  force  to  execute  the  de- 
crees of  arbitration,  when  they  are 
deemed  unjust  or  humiliating  ;  but  the 
settlements  that  at  first  sight  have 
seemed  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
have  more  than  once  proven  transitory 
and  disappointing.  Even  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  whose  success  has  been  so 
largely  vaunted,  aside  from  the  money 
award  and  the  temporary  pacification, 
has  not  proven  of  a  permanently  satis- 
factory nature.  The  rules  of  neutrality, 
which  were  proclaimed  as  a  magnificent 
result,  have  never  been  permanently 
adopted  by  either  nation,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  ever  will  be  seriously 
considered  by  other  countries.  The 
Halifax  award  under  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty  took  back  some  of 
the  money  received  under  the  Geneva 
award,  besides  leaving  a  decided  flavor 
of  injustice  and  something,  worse.  Of 
late,  another  feature  of  the  treaty  has 
been  presented,  by  which  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  our  railway  systems 
in  favor  of  those  of  Canada  is  shown  to 
exist ;  and  finally  the  distribution  of  part 
of  the  award  money  to  those  whose 
claims  were  not  favorably  considered  at 
Geneva  shows,  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  matters,  a  decidedly  unfavor- 
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able  side  to  this  settlement  by  arbitration 
of  the  Alabama  claims. 

Even  the  smaller  questions  between 
nations  involving"  money  considerations, 
which  are,  perhaps,  necessarily  settled 
by  arbitration  and  mixed  commissions, 
have  a  history  that  is  not  always  pleasant 
to  contemplate,  or  reassuring  to  lovers 
of  justice  and  advocates  of  joint  inter- 
national tribunals.  The  written  and  un- 
written history  of  the  Venezuela  com- 
mission, in  which  we  formed  a  part, 
emphasizes  this  view  of  the  subject ;  and 
the  records  of  our  State  Department 
would  doubtless  show  others  not  wise  to 
dwell  upon. 

The  transfer  of  questions  involving 
national  honor,  dignity,  obligations,  or 
self-preservation,  to  lawyers  alone  for 
final  settlement  has  all  of  the  advantages 
that  pertain  to  a  bloodless  decision  ;  but 
may  it  not  carry  with  it  the  disadvan- 
tages and  the  fetters  that  are  sometimes 
the  result  of  litigation  in  our  ordinary 
courts  of  law,  where  at  times  crushing 
monopolies  and  arbitrary  trusts  can  be 
successfully  defended,  railways  and  their 
shareholders  legally  wrecked,  and  muni- 
cipal bribery  and  corruption  left  unpun- 
ished ? 

Arbitration  is  practiced  between 
equals  ;  a  stronger  power,  with  a  wrong 
to  redress  or  an  aggressive  policy  to  en- 
force, will  not  stop  for  measures  of  arbi- 
tration. In  the  propositions  for  arbitra- 
tion treaties  now  being  agitated  no 
principle  of  general  disarmament  is  ad- 
vanced or  would  be  considered  by  other 
powers.  Thus,  while  we  should  be  de- 
luded into  a  false  sense  of  security,  and 
should  continue  in  a  weak  and  defense- 
less state,  other  powers  would  keep  up 
their  armament  and  increase  their  pow- 
ers of  attack.  Hence,  the  reconstruction 
of  the  navy  would  be  delayed  or  hindered, 
as  well  as  the  provision  of  proper  means 
of  defense  for  our  coast,  and  increased 
efficiency  in  our  naval  and  military  ser- 
vices. 

Let  me  now  consider  from  a  profes- 


sional point  of  view  the  needs  of  the 
naval  service  in  the  above  matters. 

Until  very  recently,  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  for  naval  pur- 
poses has  been  an  amount  averaging  in 
the  vicinity  of  fourteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, with  a  result  that  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  unsatisfactory.  We  have 
not  had  enough  new  ship  construction 
to  replace  even  feebly  the  vessels  con- 
demned through  the  inevitable  waste 
and  decay, —  inevitable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  more  so  from  the  fact 
that  the  navy  was  composed  of  vessels 
built  of  wood.  The  result  is  that  we  now 
have  a  navy  less  in  relative  force  and 
efficiency  than  we  had  in  i860,  without 
a  single  battle  ship  or  armored  cruiser, 
with  guns  that  are  mostly  obsolete,  with- 
out  proper  torpedoes  or  torpedo  boats;  I 
and  finally  without  coaling  stations  un-  I 
der  our  control,  allowing  refuge  or  refit 
in  time  of  war  beyond  our  own  coast. 

By  a  broad  and  comprehensive  policy  I 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  pres-  I 
ent  Secretary  of  the  Navy  laid  thefoun-  I 
dations   for  the   provision    of    modern  | 
ordnance  and  armor.     He  was  ably  met  I 
and  assisted  by  the  courage  and  faith  of  I 
some  Pennsylvania  ironmasters.     Steps 
were  also  taken  towards  the  solution  of  I 
the  torpedo  question,  on  board  cruising  I 
and  fighting  ships.    This  policy  has  been  I 
continued  and  improved  by  the  present  I 
Secretary,  whose  able  and  enlightened  I: 
views,  if  seconded  by  Congress,  by  the  L 
grant  of  the  necessary  sums  of  money, 
not  intermittently  but  continuously,  will 
remedy  these  great  defects  in  our  naval 
materiel. 

The  greatest   need,    however,  exists  I 
and  remains  in  our  first  line  of  naval  de-l 
fense,  in  our  want  of  battle  ships  fully  I 
sea-going  :  of  these  we  have  none  afloat,  I 
none  building,  and  only  two  authorized,  j 
There  are  skeptics  as  to  the  utility  of  I 
sea-going   armor   clads  or  battle   ships 
for  a  defensive  navy,  so  let  us  examine 
the  question.    It  is  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  warfare  that  the  first,  the  most 
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vital,  and  the  most  effective,  means  of 
defense  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
force, —  and  yet  to  attain  this  result  we 
must  meet  armor  clad  with  armor  clad, 
battle  ship  with  battle  ship,  and  strength 
with  strength.  As  for  purely  coast  de- 
fense vessels,  they  do  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose, having  only  the  capacity  of  sus- 
taining and  giving  combat  in  harbor  or 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  bays,  and  a 
consequent  helplessness  for  warfare  up- 
on the  high  seas  and  at  a  distance  from 
their  base.  The  properly  constructed 
battle  ship,  on  the  contrary,  having  for 
.its  effective  weapons  the  gun,  ram,  and 
torpedo,  can  keep  the  sea  in  all  weathers 
and  with  an  ample  supply  of  coal  can 
venture  away  from  the  coast  with  assur- 
ance and  safety.  The  morale,  always  so 
essential,  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  a 
ship  of  this  character  about  entering 
into  combat,  is  vastly  different  from  that 
existing  in  an  unarmored  cruiser  (no 
matter  how  rapid)  about  engaging  with 
an  enemy's  battle  ship  or  armored  com- 
merce protector. 

The  construction  of  battle  ships  of 
the  former  class,  means  the  utilization 
of  the  material  resources  that  unworked 
or  partly  manufactured  abound  in  our 
country.  So  much  mechanical  skill  and 
manufacturing  resources  are  required  in 
these  constructions,  that  it  has  been  said 
that  the  naval  war  efficiency  of  a  nation 
can  be  measured  by  the  size  and  number 
of  its  steam  hammers.  Surely  with  the 
skill,  mechanical  genius,  native  resour- 
ces, and  great  wealth  abounding  in  this 
country,  we  can  command  a  rank  and 
state  of  efficiency  second  to  no  other 
power  in  the  world.  The  two  elements 
that  are  wanting  are  the  requisite  time 
and  the  will ;  with  these  supplied,  we 
can  be  prepared  to  enter  confidently, 
when  the  necessity  comes  upon  us,  a 
combat  upon  the  high  seas,  to  refuse 
which  would  be  to  yield  our  first  line  of 
defense,  with  all  its  serious  and  it  may 
be  fatal  results. 

As  auxiliaries  to  the  battle  ships  of 
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the  first  line  of  defense,  and  as  the  ves- 
sels composing  the  inshore  or  second 
line  of  defense,  come  the  cruisers  as 
scouts  and  skirmishers,  the  torpedo 
boats  either  surface  or  sub-aqueous,  gun- 
boats of  light  draught,  rams,  and  various 
other  light  drau<fht  vessels.  If  the  dyna- 
mite gunboat  should  prove  a  success,  it 
would  be  classed  as  a  torpedo  boat,  as  it 
is  mainly  a  torpedo  boat  with  improved 
projecting  apparatus.  As  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  gun,  or  rather  its  projectile, 
against  solid  vertical  armor,  no  trial  has 
been  made  as  yet,  and  the  board  of  naval 
officers  appointed  to  make  an  examina- 
tion and  test  of  this  gun  report  its  value 
in  this  respect  as  problematical. 

For  the  third  and  last  line  of  defense 
for  our  rich  ports  we  must  rely  upon  for- 
tifications supplied  with  modern  guns, 
and  assisted  by  submarine  wires  or  an- 
chored torpedoes. 

The  small  and  fast  torpedo  boats, 
though  somewhat  decried  of  late,  are 
firmly  believed  by  the  writer  to  be  a 
most  efficient  and  important  element  of 
the  second  line  of  defense.  They  are  of 
the  greatest  use  in  the  night,  in  time  of 
fog  and  snow ;  and  in  daytime  can  be 
concealed  behind  points  and  projections 
of  land,  behind  rocks  and  islets,  or  in 
the  inlets,  so  as  to  surprise  vessels  pass- 
ing close  by,\)r  embarass  those  in  narrow 
channels.  The  wearing  effect  of  these 
little  vessels  upon  the  personnel  of  an 
attacking  fleet  would  be  very  great,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  search 
lights  by  night,  or  vigilant  lookouts  by 
day.  Those  who  remember  the  "  ram 
fever  "  of  the  blockade  during  the  Civil 
War  can  realize  the  eventual  result  upon 
the  physical  efficiency  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  blockading  or  attacking  ships 
from  the  presence  of  a  flotilla  of  small 
torpedo  boats  concealed  from  sight,  and 
liable  to  issue  forth  from  all  directions 
upon  a  squadron  approaching  a  port. 
My  belief  is  that  it  would  cause  an  in- 
shore blockade  to  become  a  memory  of 
the  past.     To  cause  this  result  would  be 
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a  justification  of  the  expenditure  that 
the  construction  of  these  little  crafts 
would  involve. 

Concentrating  our  expenditure  upon 
battle  ships,  we  should  add  to  our  navy, 
then,  rapid  cruisers, '  tyit  not  in  very 
large  numbers,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
they  are  secondary  vessels ;  and  we  should 
establish  a  type,  and  then  construct  the 
requisite  numbers  of  light  draught  gun- 
boats and  torpedo  boats.  For  the  rest 
of  our  auxiliaries  we  should  draw  upon 
those  vessels  which  should  be  construct- 
ed for  mercantile  purposes  under  naval 
regulations  which  would  make  them  ser- 
viceable to  the  country  in  time  of  war. 
For  the  changes  made  in  these  vessels 
to  fit  them  for  possible  war  purposes, 
the  government  should  pay  a  fair  yearly 
sum.  This  does  not  involve  an  indis- 
criminate and  unearned  bounty  to  all 
shipping  under  the  American  flag. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  con- 
struction of  rapid  cruisers,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  building  of  more  valuable 
battle  ships,  is  their  importance  as  de- 


stroyers of  the  enemy's  commerce.  The 
remarkable  success  of  the  Alabama,  the 
Florida,  and  the  other  Confederate  cruis- 
ers has  impressed  our  people  most  forci- 
bly in  this  .respect.  But-  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  question  of  coal  as 
contraband  of  war  has  been  made  an 
important  one,  and  if  other  nations 
should  but  follow  our  own  example  and 
precedent,  shown  in  the  executive  proc- 
lamations of  neutrality  at  the  time  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  they  would  so  limit 
the  efficacy  of  our  rapid  cruisers  as  to 
make  them  practically  useless  for  com- 
merce-destroying purposes.  The  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed,  that  the  United 
States  alone,  of  all  the  great  powers, 
have  no  coaling  stations  abroad  upon 
which  they  can  exercise  any  control  or 
jurisdiction  in  time  of  war;  and  in  all 
places  where  a  deposit  of  American  coal 
is  now  kept  abroad,  its  use  is  subject  to 
all  the  limitations  and  restrictions  that 
neutral  obligations  involve. 

Charles  H.  Stockton, 

Lieut.  Com.  U.  S.  Navy. 


SOME  AUSTRALIAN  GHOST  STORIES. 


"So,  you  don't  believe  in  ghosts? 
Well,  you're  only  a  'new  chum'  and 
don't  know  any  better.  Just  wait  till  I 
fill  my  pipe,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  a  ghost 
got  a  man  hanged  up  Bathurst  way." 

The  speaker  was  Cockney  Bill,  an  old 
shepherd  at  Kulnoni,  on  the  Murray 
River,  where  they  were  shearing  sheep, 
and  we  had  all  gathered  round  the  big 
fireplace  in  the  "men's  hut  "  after  our 
day's  work  was  ended. 

"You  see,"  continued  Bill,  "a  good 
many  years  ago  there  was  a  man  called 


Fisher  used  to  live  near  Maitland,  a  sort 
of  'cockatoo  squatter'  (small  farmer), 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  down  to 
Sydney  to  sell  stock  for  himself  and  his 
neighbors.  Well,  one  time  he  gave  out 
that  he  was  intending  to  buy  a  lot  of 
sheep  up  in  the  Darling  Downs,  and 
that  he  expected  to  make  a  large  profit 
by  selling  them  at  Sydney,  and  so  he 
went  round  and  borrowed  all  the  money 
he  could,  promising  to  pay  heavy  inter- 
est. Then  he  bid  his  neighbors  good- 
by,   saying  he  was  just  going  to  start, 
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and  that  was  the  last  seen  or  heard  of 
him  for  some  time. 

"  Weeks  and  months  passed  along  but 
there  was  no  news  of  Fisher,  and  at  last 
the  general  opinion  was  that  he  had  bolt- 
ed with  the  cash  that  he  borrowed,  for  by 
this  time  it  had  been  discovered  that  he 
was  deeply  in  debt  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture. People  were  beginning  to,  for- 
get him  altogether,  when  one  Saturday 
evening  old  Jimmy  Ryan  was  going 
home  from  Maitland,  and  just  as  he  got 
to  Fisher's  place  what  should  he  see  but 
the  missing  man  seated  on  top  of  the 
three-rail  fence. 

" '  Hello,  Fisher,'  says  Jimmy.  '  When 
did  you  get  back  ? '  But  he  got  no  an- 
swer, and  Fisher  walked  away  down  the 
paddock. 

"  '  Bad  cess  to  ye,'  says  Jimmy,  'you  're 
not  very  civil,'  and  when  he  got  home 
he  told  his  wife  what  he  'd  seen,  and  so 
the  news  was  spread  about  that  Fisher 
had  come  back. 

"  However,  the  house  was  still  shut 
up,  and  as  Fisher  never  called  roun*d  to 
pay  his  debts,  some  people  hinted  that 
Jimmy  Ryan  had  been  drunk  and  only 
fancied  that  he  had  seen  the  missing 
man. 

"  After  a  little  while  some  other  men 
told  precisely  the  same  story  about  the 
strange  appearance  of  the  man  on  the 
fence,  and  so  at  last  it  came  to  Captain 
Batty's  ears ;  and  so  the  Captain  took 
some  of  his  mounted  police  and  black 
trackers  to  the  place  where  Fisher  had 
been  seen. 

"  It  was  a  post  and  rail  fence,  and  one 
of  the  rails  was  seen  to  have  been  brok- 
en at  that  self-same  spot,  so  Cockatoo 
Tommy  began  hunting  round,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  a 
rail  that  was  all  stained  at  the  end.  The 
black  fellow  scraped  and  tasted  it ;  then 
says  he,  '  Blood  belonging  to  white  fel- 
low ' ;  and  he  and  his  mates  they  just 
nosed  round  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  and 
at  last  one  of  them  sings  out,  '  White 
fellow  been  tumbled  down  [killed]  and 


other  ivhite  felloiv  been  pull  him  azvay 
like  it  here.''  Then  the  police  followed 
the  trackers  way  down  the  paddock,  just 
in  the  direction  that  the  mysterious  man 
had  been  seen  to  take,  till  they  came  to 
a  water-hole,  and  then  Tommy  stooped 
down,  and  scooped  up  in  his  hand  some 
scum  that  was  floating  on  top  of  the 
water;  then  he  smelled  and  tasted  it. 
'  Fat  belonging  to  white  felloiv,'  cried  he, 
'  ivhite  fellozv  sit  down  like  it  here.' 

"  So  they  got  ropes,  and  the  blacks 
just  dived  down,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  dragged  out  the  body  of  Fisher 
with  the  head  all  smashed  in. 

"  Of  course  there  was  an  inquest,  and 
strongpresumptive  evidence  was  brought 
forward  against  a  neighbor  of  the  dead 
man,  and  he  was  fully  committed  to  jail 
for  murder.  In  due  time  this  man  was 
tried  at  Bathurst,  convicted,  and  hanged, 
and  before  the  execution  he  confessed 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to 
his  charge.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
some  money  dealings  with  Fisher,  and 
had  gone  to  his  place  to  ask  for  a  settle- 
ment. He  had  found  his  debtor  sitting 
on  the  fence,  and  demanded  the  money 
due  him.  Fisher  refusing  to  pay,  some 
angry  words  ensued,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  followed  the  enraged  creditor 
took  up  the  piece  of  broken  rail  and 
struck  Fisher  over  the  head  with  it.  To 
his  horror,  he  found  that  Fisher  was 
killed,  and  then  he  dragged  the  body  to 
the  pond  where  it  was  found. 

"  Now  every  one  knows  that  this  is  all 
true,  so  you  see,  young  fellow,  there  are 
ghosts,"  concluded  Bill,  triumphantly. 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  Red  Jack,  "sure 
we  old  hands  all  remember  when  the 
ghost  of  the  Headless  Shepherd  kicked 
up  such  a  row  on  King's  Plains,  and  the 
people  of  Bathurst  got  the  priest  to  go 
out  after  it  with  bell,  book,  and  candle. 
Mickey  Delany  told  me  all  about  seeing 
it  himself.  You  see,  every  night  just 
after  sundown  there  used  to  be  fires  lit 
up  all  over  King's  Plains,  and  kept  burn- 
ing all  night.     At  first  people  took  no 
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great  notice  of  them,  for  there  were 
plenty  of  men  traveling  about  with  stock, 
but  after  a  while  nobody  liked  to  pass 
that  way  after  dark.  Well,  one  night 
Mickey  had  been  in  town,  and  was  going 
home  with  some  clothes  he'd  been  buy- 
ing and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  rum,  when 
he  saw  these  fires  springing  up  in  every 
direction. 

" '  Bedad,'  says  he,  "  I  '11  go  over  and 
see  them  chaps,  and  have  a  smoke  and 
a  dhrink.' 

"  So  away  he  went,  and  as  he  got  near 
one  of  the  fires,  he  saw  some  one  chuck- 
ing wood  on  ;  but  when  he  came  right  up 
to  it  there  was  nobody  to  be  seen. 

"'Well,'  says  Mickey,  'it's  not  very 
civil  laving  your  fire  when  you  see  a 
gintleman  coming,  but  I  'm  in  no  hurry  ; 
I'll  wait  a  bit' 

"  So  with  that  he  lit  his  pipe,  and  after 
a  while  he  took  a  good  sup  out  of  one  of 
his  bottles.  The  fire  began  to  burn  low, 
and  Mickey  saw  that  another  fire  not  far 
off  was  blazing  up,  so  he  took  a  drink 
and  started  for  it.  But  before  he  reached 
it,  he  saw  some  one  throwing  wood  on 
the  one  he  had  just  left  and  he  got  mad 
and  bawled  out,  'Just  wait  a  bit  till  I 
get  hold  of  yez,  and  I  '11  tache  you  to 
play  tricks  on  me  ! ' 

"  With  that  he  made  a  run  for  the  fire, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  the  figure  of  a  man 
with  its  head  under  its  arm  popped  up 
and  knocked  Mickey  senseless,  and  there 
he  lay  all  night ;  but  when  he  came  to 
himself  next  morning  his  head  was  still 
sore  and  one  of  his  bottles  quite  empty." 

"Those  are  old  yarns,"  exclaimed 
Black  Tom,  a  stockman,  "but  I'll  tell 
you  what  happened  to  me  only  last  year. 
Jack  Evans  and  I  had  to  take  down  a 
mob  of  cattle  from  Parson  Thorn's,  on 
the  Lachlan,  and  we  came  along  all  right 
till  we  crossed  the  Murrumbidger  at 
Lang's  Station.  We  left  there  just  after 
dinner,  and  drove  out  over  the  Old  Man 
Plain,  where  the  feed  was  good,  and  the 
stock  fed  quietly  along  until  we  came  to 
a  water  hole,  where  we  camped  at  sun- 


down, and  rounded  up  the  cattle  by  the 
skirt  of  the  timber. 

"  We  finished  our  supper,  and  I  took 
the  first  watch,  while  Jack  turned  in. 
The  Southern  Cross  was  shining  bright- 
ly,'and  as  everything  was  still  I  just  sat 
by  the  fire  and  smoked,  and  drank  tea, 
while  my  horse  cropped  the  sweet  grass 
close  by.  The  moon  rose  at  last  ;  she 
was  nearly  full,  and  gave  a  clear  light, 
so  the  cattle  began  to  draw  out  on  the 
plain.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  found 
it  was  getting  near  twelve,  so  I  jumped 
on  my  horse  and  started  to  head  thenr 
back,  leaving  Jack  asleep  by  the  fire. 

"  Well,  boys,  I  was  close  to  the  head 
of  the  mob,  when  suddenly  they  came 
rushing  back  like  everything,  and  a  man 
riding  a  bald-faced  horse  came  scooting 
along  past  me  and  went  on  towards  the 
camp.  I  thought  of  course  it  was  Jack, 
who  had  woke  up  and  come  to  help  me ; 
but  when  I  got  back  to  the  fire,  there 
was  Jack,  rolled  up  in  his  'possum  rug, 
and  snoring  away  like  a  good  one. 

"I4gave  him  a  dig  in  the  ribs,  and 
asked  why  he  went  and  lay  down  again  ; 
but  Jack  swore  he  had  never  been  up  at 
all,  and  showed  me  his  saddle  under  his 
head,  and  his  horse  hobbled  near  at 
hand.  Then  I  told  him  it  was  twelve 
o'clock  and  his  watch  ;  and  added  that  I 
had  just  come  from  heading  the  cattle, 
but  I  was  sure  that  he  knew  all  about  it, 
for  I  had  particularly  noticed  the  bald- 
faced  horse  he  'd  been  riding. 

"  With  that  up  jumped  Jack  in  a  hurry, 
and  says,  '  Tom,  let 's  drive  off  the  cat- 
tle as  quick  as  we  can,  for  something 
bad  is  going  to  happen  to  us.  You  've 
seen  the  ghost  of  the  stockman  that 
rides  the  bald-faced  cob,  and  that 's  sure 
bad  luck.' 

"  We  drove  on  to  the  Edwards,  and 
crossed  it  and  the  Murray  all  right,  but 
when  we  got  to  the  Campaspe  it  was 
bank  and  bank,  and  poor  Jack  Evans 
was  drowned  in  getting  the  cattle  over, 
though  he  was  a  Sydney  native  and 
could  swim  like  a  duck  or  a  black  fellow." 
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"Well,"  said  the  cook,  "I've  just 
come  down  from  the  Reedy  Lake  sta- 
tion, and  there  's  a  place  up  there  where 
a  ghost  lives  and  no  mistake.  Though 
no  one  has  ever  seen  it,  plenty  have 
heard  it. 

"  They  say  that  some  years  ago  the 
man  that  owned  the  station  determined 
to  send  a  flock  of  sheep  out  on  to  the 
Maallee  scrub,  for  the  feed  was  getting 
bare  near  the  river ;  so  he  had  a  hut 
built,  and  the  dray  went  out  with  water 
and  rations.  The  overseer  left  a  hut- 
keeper  at  the  cabin,  and  then  met  the 
shepherd  and  told  him  where  to  drive  to. 

"  In  three  days  the  hut-keeper  came 
into  the  head  station,  and  reported  that 
neither  shepherd  nor  sheep  had  ever 
come  to  the  camp,  though  he  said  he 
could  hear  a  man  cooeeing  every  evening. 

"  The  overseers  and  stock  men  went 
out,  and  soon  found  the  sheep,  for  of 


course  they  made  for  the  river  ;  but  the 
shepherd  was  never  found  from  that 
day  to  this.  It  happened  to  have  been 
a  very  cloudy  day,  and  probably  the  man 
had  got  twisted  round  and  wandered  off 
far  in  the  dense  scrub  ;  nobody  can  tell 
how  it  was,  but  this  is  sure,  no  one  will 
stop  at  that  sheep  camp.  They  call  it 
'the  cooee  hut,'  for  every  night  the  old 
shepheld  is  to  be  heard  cooeeing,  and  it 
is  believed  that  if  any  one  is  fool  enough 
to  go  out  to  look  for  him,  the  searcher 
will  get  lost  himself,  and  perish  in  the 
bush." 

"  Come,  boys,  that 's  enough  for  to- 
night ;  it  is  time  to  turn  in  and  douse 
the  light,"  said  one  of  the  shearers  with 
a  yawn  ;  and  soon  nothing  was  heard 
outside  but  the  mournful  cry  of  the 
"  more-pork  "  in  the  bend  of  the  river, 
or  the  howl  of  the  dingoes  far  away  in 
the  bush. 

T.  J.  B. 


PLATONIC  IDEALISM. 


A  cursory  survey  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  will  show  that  in  all  ages 
philosophical  speculation  has  tended  on 
the  one  hand  toward  materialism,  on  the 
other  toward  idealism,  —  toward  the  too 
great  exaltation  of  matter,  by  viewing  it 
as  the  ^nly  real  substance  and  active 
principle ;  or  toward  the  too  great  exalta- 
tion of  the  idea,  by  reducing  the  material 
world  to  an  unreality. 

The  results  in  neither  case  prove  sat- 
isfactory. That  philosophical  theory 
alone  can  claim  convincing  power  which 
assumes  the  reality  of  matter  and  of 
mind.  The  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other  is  the  great  problem  which  phi- 
losophy has  set  herself  to  solve, — the 
problem  which  has  perplexed  the  great- 


est minds  of  every  age,  and  the  struggle 
for  the  solution  of  which  still  goes  on. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Descartes,  the 
philosophical  mind  busied  itself  with  the 
attempt  to  solve  such  questions  as, 
"What  is  true  being?"  "What  is  sub- 
stance ? "  "  What  is  knowledge  ? "  But 
since  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
principle  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum,"  the  whole 
current  of  philosophical  investigation 
has  been  turned.  In  short,  ancient  phi- 
losophy is  decidedly  objective  ;  modern 
philosophy,  decidedly  subjective. 

Though  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
founders  of  modern  philosophy  to  abjure 
the  learning  of  the  ancients,  to  Greek 
philosophy  is  accorded  by  the  ablest 
critics  and  historians  a  place  of  no  mean 
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rank  in  the  development  of  philosophical 
thought.  The  philosophy  of  today  is  the 
result  of  a  gradual  growth,  not  a  sudden 
creation.  Each  age  is  indebted  to  the 
preceding  age.  Since  the  time  when 
Thales  of  Miletus  declared  that  water 
was  true  being,  of  the  imperishable  sub- 
stance of  which  all  things  were  but  mod- 
ifications, the  dark  clouds  of  doubt  and 
obscurity  have  been  gradually  rolling 
away,  and  the  divine  light  of  truth  grow- 
ing more  and  more  bright  as  each  gener- 
ation of  thinkers  has  contributed  to  the 
fund  of  philosophical  thought. 

From  the  dawn  of  the  seventh  century 
b.  c,  unto  the  present  time,  men  have 
striven  to  solve  the  perplexing  puzzles 
which  philosophy  affords.  At  one  time 
or  another  individual  truths  have  been 
discovered.  In  one  way  or  another  the 
foundation  for  future  investigation  has 
been  strengthened.  Some  master  minds 
have  aided  the  progress  of  philosophy  in 
a  negative  way,  others  in  a  positive  way. 
The  negative  conclusions  reached  by 
David  Hume,  as  the  result  of  years  of 
close  and  constant  study,  stirred  the 
minds  of  men  to  reorganize  the  whole 
system  of  philosophy,  and  the  Scottish 
school  with  its  commonsense  principles 
sprang  into  being.  The  vapid  doctrines 
and  false  teachings  of  the  great  sophists 
of  Greece  served  to  impress  more  deeply 
on  the  thoughtful  mind  of  Socrates  the 
need  of  careful  consideration  and  logical 
inference  concerning  all  questions  of 
knowledge. 

But  the  positive  results  of  philosoph- 
ical investigation  are  those  that  claim 
the  greater  part  of  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  philosophy.  Nowhere  else  at 
any  time  has  such  marvelous  progress 
been  made  in  this  direction  as  in  Greece 
during  the  days  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle.  The  teachings  of  Socrates 
inspired  Plato  to  propound  his  vast  sys- 
tem of  philosophy ;  and  the  energies  of 
the  keen  and  practical  Aristotle  were 
expended  in  the  attempt  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  Platonism.    Had  Soc- 


rates recorded  the  outcome  of  his  deep 
thought,  we  might  have  had  today  a 
Socratic  system  of  philosophy ;  but  it 
was  left  for  Plato  to  gather  the  solid  frag- 
ments hewn  from  the  living  rock  of 
truth  by  the  faithful  and  untiring  labor 
of  his  beloved  master,  —  to  build  with 
these  the  foundation  of  a  structure 
which  has  been  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  ages. 

Platonic  idealism  in  itself  is  unique. 
It  is  the  idealism  of  Plato,  not  that  of 
Locke,  nor  of  Berkeley,  nor  of  Hume. 
Modern  idealism  asserts  that  nothing 
but  the  idea  has  or  can  have  a  real  ex- 
istence, while  Platonic  idealism  asserts 
that  everything  really  exists  in  so  far 
as  it  participates  in  the  idea. 

At  times  much  misunderstanding 
concerning  some  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trines has  arisen  from  the  false  interpre- 
tation put  upon  the  word  "idealism," 
when  used  in  its  Platonic  sense.  Idealism 
is  denned  as  that  system  which  makes 
everything  to  consist  in  ideas,  and  de- 
nies the  existence  of  material  bodies, 
and  teaches  that  we  have  no  rational 
grounds  to  believe  in  anything  but  ideas 
and  their  relations,  —  a  definition  too 
narrow  to  include  the  term  "Platonic 
idealism."  The  broader  expression, 
"  that  philosophy  which  lays  particular 
stress  upon  ideas,"  would  cover  the 
ground  and  serve  to  cancel  the  apparent 
discrepancy  in  the  use  of  terms.  Plato 
is  an  idealist  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
"lays  particular  stress  upon  ideas."  In 
view-  of  the  same  fact,-  David  Hume  is 
an  idealist ;  but  this  slender  fact  is  the 
only  bond  of  union  between  th£ancient 
Athenian,  who  evinced  such  confidence 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  na- 
ture and  of  her  omnipotent  Creator,  and 
that  modern  skeptic  who  reduced  all 
real  existence  to  "a  stream  of  perceptions 
which  follow  each  other  in  ceaseless 
flow." 

As  the  philosophy  of  Hume  is  averred 
to  be  a  synonym  for  skepticism,  so 
would  some  critics  have  us  believe  the 
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philosophy  of  Plato  to  be  synonymous 
with  ultra-transcendentalism;  but  the 
mere  fact  that  Plato's  writings,  the  writ- 
ings of  a  pagan  philosopher,  have  been 
preserved  and  read  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  are  studied  in  the 
Christian  countries  of  today,  is  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  universal  truths  that 
they  contain. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  by  so- 
called  practical  minds  to  ridicule  Plato's 
ideal  theory,  on  the  ground  that  it  ig- 
nores reality  ;  but  a  brief  review  of  the 
principles  of  Platonism  will  show  how 
near  the  real  and  the  true  the  great 
idealist  came.  That  great  lover  and 
student  of  Plato,  Professor  Jowett,  says 
of  him  :  "  He  is  the  poet,  or  maker,  of 
ideas,satisfying  the  wants  of  his  own  age, 
providing  the  instruments  of  thought 
for  future  generations.  He  is  no  dream- 
er, but  a  great  philosophical  genius, 
struggling  with  the  unequal  conditions 
of  light  and  knowledge  under  which  he 
is  living." 

Germs  of  idealistic  doctrines  may  be 
found  in  various  theories  set  forth  in 
Greece  before  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  but 
until  the  days  of  the  Academy  no  defi- 
nite system  had  been  propounded.  Plato 
it  was  who  first  so  impressed  philosophi- 
cal truth  on  the  minds  of  men,  who  so 
earnestly  spoke  to  their  hearts,  as  to 
compel  them,  if  not  to  accept  his  system 
in  its  entirety,  at  least  to  ponder  upon 
its  individual  truths. 

A  full  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  Plato  necessitates  the  study  of  his 
writings.  One  phase  or  another  of  his 
system  has  drifted  down  the  ages,  and 
has  become  embodied  in  other  philosoph- 
ical theories.  From  such  theories  illus- 
trations of  certain  Platonic  doctrines 
may  be  drawn,  but  they  are  inadequate 
for  explaining  the  philosophy  of  Plato  as 
a  whole.  It  is  from  his  expository  writ- 
ings that  a  knowledge  of  his  theories  is 
to  be  obtained.  Those  Platonic  dialogues 
that  may  be  called  dialogues  of  search, 
such  as  the  Protagoras  or  the  Theatae- 


tus.  in  which  the  question  under  discus- 
sion is  examined  on  this  side  and  on  that 
without  any  positive  results,  tend  to 
confuse  rather  than  to  aid  one  in  quest 
of  definite  knowledge.  In  such  produc- 
tions as  the  Phaedo  and  the  Timaeus  may 
be  found  the  essential  principles  of  Pla- 
to's philosophy,  —  his  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  Supreme  Being  and  the  creation  of 
the  universe,  his  belief  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  and  his  views  upon  the 
relation  of  ideas  to  matter. 

He  conceives  the  universe  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts  :  one  the  realm  of 
true  being  and  eternal  existence,  the 
other  the  realm  of  matter  and  imperfec- 
tion. One  Mind,  eternal  and  immutable, 
is  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all,  dwelling 
in  the  transcendental  realm  of  perfec- 
tion. In  the  same  realm  exist  the  true 
and  perfect  types,  patterns,  or  ideas  of 
all  objects  found  in  the  world  of  matter 
and  of  sense.  Here,  too,  in  this  ideal 
sphere,  as  fixed  and  perfect  standards  of 
judgment,  are  the  moral  attributes  in 
their  purity.  These  ideals,  whether  of 
ctfncreie  or  abstract  objects,  are  compre- 
hended by  and  truly  known  to  the  Di- 
vine Mind,  but  it  is  only  by  severest 
thought  and  long  periods  of  contempla 
tion  that  the  minds  of  mortal  beings  may 
obtain  even  a  momentary  vision  of  the 
brightness  of  the  heavenly  world. 

The  Creator  formed  the  universe  out 
of  chaos,  because  he  was  good  and  loved 
beauty  and  order.  In  so  far  as  the  op- 
posing elements  of  matter  and  of  evil 
will  permit,  objects  in  the  material  world 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  ideals.  The 
world  of  matter,  which  is  in  a  state  of 
becoming,  is  ever  tending  toward  the 
state  of  perfect  being  and  true  existence. 
Mortal  beings,  like  material  objects, 
have  a  compound  nature  of  the  sensible 
and  the  ideal,  the  worldly  and  the  heav- 
enly, the  evil  and  the  good.  The  immor- 
tal soul  is  ever  striving  to  attain  the 
perfect  life,  to  become  like  unto  the  One 
All-perfect  Being  ;  but  in  the  attempt  to 
raise  itself  by  pure  thoughts  and  right 
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living  into  the  abode  of  the  heavenly  is 
drawn  down  to  earth  by  the  wants  and 
desires  of  the  body. 

The  origin  of  evil  is  the  subject  that 
more  than  all  others  perplexed  the  mind 
of  Plato.  He  conceives  a  principle  un- 
created, in  direct  opposition  to  and  in 
antagonism  with  the  principle  of  good. 
He  argues  that  evil  must  be  uncreated, 
because  God,  who  is  all-good  and  all-fair, 
and  can  know  naught  of  it,  could  not 
have  created  it ;  that  its  existence  is 
confined  to  the  material  world.  "  That 
which  is  good  is  beneficial,  is  the  cause 
of  good,"  says  Plato,  "  and  therefore  that 
which  is  good  is  not  the  cause  of  all 
which  is  and  happens,  but  only  of  that 
which  is  as  it  should  be.  '  The  good 
things  we  ascribe  to  God,  whilst  we 
must  seek  elsewhere  and  not  in  Him  the 
causes  of  evil  things."  There  is  con- 
stant struggle  between  the  good  and^the 
evil,  but  the  good  must  triumph  at  last 
because  of  God's  love  for  man  and  the 
universe.  In  this  love  Plato  feels  a  calm 
and  abiding  assurance  that  true  and  holy 
living  will  receive  due  recompense  when 
the  ties  between  body  and  soul  are  sev- 
ered. "  No  evil  "  he  says,  "  can  befall  a 
good  man,  whether  he  be  dead  or  living, 
nor  are  his  affairs  un  cared  for  by  the 
gods." 

The  happiest  and  the  truest  life  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  life  of  the  philosopher, 
whose  time  is  spent  in  meditating  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  and 
the  perfect  forms  of  the  ideal  world,  that 
he  may  give  to  others  the  benefit  of  his 
thought  and  study.  The  way  in  which 
man  may  be  led  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  Supreme  Being  and  divine  forms,  is 
by  observing  fair  objects  in  the  material 
world  and  by  noting  the  actions  of  noble 
characters. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  the 
good.  They  are  the  attributes  of  the 
divine  mind,  and  their  fragmentary  ex- 
istence in  this  world  of  sense  is  an  ever 
present  proof  of  the   divine  existence. 


Evidences  of  the  beautiful  are  every- 
where to  be  found,  and  the  things  of 
beauty  on  earth  must  be  used  as  steps 
by  which  to  reach  the  one  absolute  ideal 
of  beauty  in  itself,  "  marvelous  beauty  ! 
eternal,  uncreated,  imperishable  beauty." 
The  visible  and  the  known  leads  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  invisible  and  the  un- 
known. The  finite  points  to  the  infinite. 
In  like  manner  knowledge  of  the  true 
and  the  good  may  be  attained,  and  finally 
a  knowledge  of  the  Creator  himself. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  are  the  essential 
principles  of  Platonism,  philosophical 
principles  which  from  the  time  of  their 
utterance  have  aided  in  the  formation  of 
other  systems,  have  furnished  subjects 
for  thought  and  discussion,  and  above 
all  have  served  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  concerning  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  human  race. 

Not  philosophy  alone  is  indebted  to 
the  keen  insight  and  far-reaching  imagi- 
nation of  Plato,  but  some  of  the  highest 
types  of  poetical  literature  have  been 
the  result  of  inspiration  derived  from  his 
writings.  An  eminent  literary  critic 
says,  "  Would  you  understand  the  lofty 
insight  and  the  celestial  ardor  of  the 
'Faery  Queen,' — first  great  ideal  poem 
in  the  English  tongue, — you  must  reas- 
cend  to  the  serene  solitudes  of  Plato, 
and  watch  the  lightnings  of  his  imagin- 
ation playing  in  the  illimitable." 

Aristotle  was  the  first  to  criticise  Pla- 
to's system  as  impracticable,  as  being 
poetical  rather  than  philosophical ;  but 
the  prime  elements  of  the  Aristotelian 
system  are  those  of.  the  Platonic,  and  in 
many  minor  points  the  differences  are 
apparent  rather  than  real.  They  arise 
from  a  change  of  wording  rather  than 
of  meaning.  All  due  credit  be  to  the 
clear-cut  logic  and  systematic  exactness 
of  Aristotle,  but  may  the  commendable 
qualities  of  the  pupil  cast  no  shadow 
upon  the  virtues  of  the  master.  Time, 
which  passes  judgment  upon  all,  has 
declared  Aristotle  the  greater  philoso- 
pher, Plato  the  greater  man,  —  the  one 
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practical,  the  other  theoretical.  As  the 
theoretical  in  all  development  is  of  neces- 
sity prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  prac- 
tical, as  the  latter  is  but  an  outgrowth 
of  the  former,  so  was  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  the  outgrowth  of  Platonism. 
To  Aristotle  the  world  is  indebted  for 
its  present  system  of  logic ;  to  Plato  for 
the  influences  proceeding  from  one  who 
sought  with  the  strength  of  his  whole 
being  to  elevate  the  thoughts  of  men, 
and  to  lift  for  them  the  veil  that  seemed 
to  shroud  the  realm  of  truth.  And 
glimpses  of  the  truth  he  had.  At  times 
he  seems  to  grope  in  darkness,  and  to 
grasp  but  shadows  where  he  felt  for 
substance,  and  yet  again  he  threads  the 
mazes  of  his  way  as  in  the  light  of  the 
noonday  sun.  Out  of  the  depths  of  pa- 
gan darkness  gleams  the  light  of  modern 
truth,  and  the  great  progress  of  modern 
thought  is  but  revealing  the  strength 
and  perfection  of  the  stable  framework 
of  Platonism. 

With  the  exception  of  those  doctrines 
peculiar  to  Christian  philosophy,  when 
viewed  in  its  intimate  connection  with 
Christian  religion,  there  exists  a  mar- 
velous similarity  between  the  principles 
of  Platonism  and  those  of  Christianity. 
The  very  spirit  evinced  by  Plato  in  his 
methods  of  instruction  was  one  of  which 
the  Great  Teacher  himself  would  have 
approved.  His  teaching  was  full  of 
"  Platonic  love,"  and  the  same  spirit  has 
infused  itself  into  his  writings.  Even 
the  labored  translator  of  Plato  cannot 
entirely  escape  the  calm  and  gentle  in- 


fluence that  breathes  from  the  pages  of 
the  dialogues. 

Year  by  year  in  those  countries  where 
the  strongest  and  truest  education  is 
sought,  more  time  and  attention  are  be- 
ing devoted  to  the  study  of  Plato.  Until 
recently  American  students  have  been 
dependent  upon  the  imported  editions 
of  foreign  scholars,  but  during  the  past 
ten  years  have  appeared  at  various  times 
home  editions  of  the  more  favorite  dia- 
logues. To  those  who  cannot  read  these 
in  the  original,  the  translations  of  Profes- 
sor Jowett,  exact  and  elegant,  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Plato  through  his  own 
writings.  From  Professor  Jowett's trans- 
lation has  been  compiled  a  volume  en- 
titled "Plato's  Best  Thoughts,"  which 
does  in  truth  contain  "infinite  riches  in 
a  little  room." 

Such  recent  publications  are  a  proof  in 
themselves  of  the  growing  favor  in  which 
Plato  is  held.  An  acquaintance  with 
his  clear,  pure  style  of  thought,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  essential  principles  of 
his  philosophy,  are  of  infinite  value.  He 
sought  truth  for  truth's  sake.  "  Truth," 
he  says,  "  is  the  beginning  of  every  good 
thing  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ";  and 
again  :  "  Disregarding  the  honors  that 
most .  men  value,  and  looking  to  the 
truth,  I  shall  endeavor  in  reality  to  live 
as  virtuously  as  I  can,  and  when  I  die  to 
die  so,  and  I  invite  all  other  men  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  to  this  contest, 
which  I  affirm  surpasses  all  contests 
here." 

Estella  L.  Guppy. 
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THE  BOOM  OF  THE  COEUR  D'ALENES. 


i. 


It  was  during  February  of  1884.  It 
had  snowed  continuously  for  the  last 
week,  and  a  heavy  cold  had  kept  me  in 
doors  during  the  whole  time.     Walter 

Mac ,  superintendent  of  the  famous 

Anaconda  mine  of  Montana,  and  I  were 
en  route  on  one  of  our  several  trips  to 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 

We  had  wired  ahead  from  Missoula 
to  the  landlord  of  the  Depot  Hotel  at 
Rathdrum,  Idaho,  to  reserve  a  room,  for 
I  knew  that  should  we  wait  till  our  ar- 
rival the  opportunities  for  accommoda- 
tions would  we  scarce.  On  my  last  trip 
there  I  found  nine  regular  boarders 
occupying  blankets  on  the  parlor  floor 
nightly.  Beds  were  made  under  and  on 
the  dining-table,  and  in  each  corner  of 
the  dining-room  impromptu  partitions 
of  chairs  and  screens  divided  off  sleep- 
ing apartments.  My  telegram  having 
been  received,  we  were  pleasantly  locat- 
ed on  the  first  floor  front,  in  a  commo- 
dious, comfortably  furnished  room,  at  $4 
or  perhaps  more  per  day.  What  mat- 
tered the  cost  ?  Were  not  "  the  boys," 
my  partners  in  the  mother  lode,  taking 
out  the  yellow  stuff  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  dollars  a  day  ? 

Several  nights  during  the  last  week 
the  quicksilver  in  the  little  glass  tube 
hanging  in  the  front  alcove  registered 
way  down  in  the  thirties  below  zero  ;  a 
fact  which  caused  me  really  to  enjoy  put- 
ting my  feet  on  the  fender  and  watching 
with  eager  interest  the  nuggets  of  molten 
gold  I  could  trace  in  the  crackling  blaze 
sent  forth  from  the  open  grate  before 
me,  or  by  gazing  aloft  in  the  wreaths  of 
smoke  curling  upward  from  my  cigar, 
see  the  boys  at  our  old  claim  washing 
out,  from  the  clean-up,  panfuls  of  the 
yellow  metal. 


That  was  a  great  winter  several  thous- 
and of  us  spent  booming  the  Coeur  'd- 
Alenes,  and  we  spent  most  of  it  in  Rath- 
drum,  on  our  way  to  or  from  the  mines, 
waiting  weather  opportunities  to  get 
through  the  then  most  available  route. 

Rathdrum,  the  county  seat  of  Koote- 
nai County,  Idaho,  which  had  been  a 
quiet  little  station  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway,  of  one  store,  one  hotel, 
and  a  section  house,  had  in  a  few  weeks 
of  boom  jumped  to  be  a  place  of  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  seventeen 
saloons  running  their  full  capacity  night 
and  day,  made  attractive  by  the  music 
of  full  string  bands  and  female  pian- 
ists brought  out  from  Chicago,  and  by 
handsome,  seductive  women  in  gorgeous 
attire,  seated  behind  roulette,  faro,  and 
stud-poker  tables,  handling  the  chips 
with  tapering  bejeweled  fingers,  shuf- 
fling the  cards  with  a  dexterous  swish 
of  their  silken  covered  arms,  using  their 
charms  with  a  grace  equal  to  Monte 
Carlo. 

J.  W.  Short's  extensive  gambling 
house,  with  its  high  frescoed  ceilings, 
giving  ample  space  for  the  departing 
cadences  of  an  Italian  band,  which  oc- 
cupied an  inside  balcony  overlooking  the 
din  of  billiard  and  gambling  tables,  was 
a  famous  resort  ;  and  when  Rathdrum's 
boom  star  set  in  the  opening  spring,  he 
moved  the  whole  caravansary  to  Mur- 
ray ;  but  his  glory  had  departed  ;  anoth- 
er's star  was  in  the  ascendant,  while  his 
boom  had  "busted"  with  Rathdrum's. 
The  last  I  saw  of  him,  he  was  using  his 
best  packing  ability  to  load  a  four-thous- 
and-pound safe  on  one  small  burro,  with 
a  view  of  conveying  it  to  the  mines. 

Harry  Golden's  elegantly  appointed 
saloon  was  another  place  of  great  repute, 
very  aristocratic,  where  the  nobs  held 
forth,  operating  lodes. in  the  distance, 
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large  amounts  changing  hands,  with  the 
price  of  mines  placed  way  up  in  the  mil- 
lions. The  many  places  of  business 
where  drinks  were  doled  out  were  forced 
to  employ  a  number  of  "mixologists" 
to  accommodate  the  continual  influx  of 
thirsty  customers,  everything  being  on 
the  grand  Western  boom  scale. 

In  fact,  Rathdrum  was  the  outfitting 
point  on  the  railway  for  all  the  Coeur 
D'Alene  country,  and  at  that  time  was 
the  feared  and  hated  rival  of  Spokane 
Falls,  the  boom  town  of  the  Northwest, 
which  was    twenty-seven  miles  farther 
from  the  mines.     Were  you  in  a  hurry 
to  get  to  Eagle  City,  the  principal  camp 
in   the  mines,   there  was  a    choice    of 
routes  :  you  could  employ  a  carpenter  at 
five  dollars  per  day  to  build  a  toboggan, 
and  have  it  as  fantastic  or  substantial  as 
you  desired  ;  then  boarding  the  evening 
train  for  Thompson's  Falls,  you  could  be 
ready  the  following  morning  to  start  on 
that  most  laborious  of   trips,  pulling  a 
toboggan  loaded  with  supplies  over  the 
Trout  Creek  trail,  through  unfathoma- 
ble gulches  and  canons,  washed  by  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  Thompson  River, 
and  over  mountain  peaks  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  range,  rising  out  of  their  snow- 
beds,  wearing  a  mantle  of  icy  freshness 
really  invigorating   to   the    pedestrian 
miner.      Or  you  could   buy  a  batteau, 
ship  it  by  team  to  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  as 
soon  as  the  chinook  (a  warm  southwest 
wind  blowing  from  the  ocean  close  to  the 
ground)  came  to  break  the  ice  in  lake 
and  river,  reship  it  by  steamer  to  the 
Mission,  the  head  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion.    From  there  you  could  pole  your 
batteau  with  its  load  of  supplies  up  the 
rapid,  winding  south  fork  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  River.     We  chose  the   latter 
this  trip,  as  we  had  a  large  amount  of 
supplies  we  were  anxious  to  get  through. 
As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  started  out  in 
search  of  a  boat.     Hearing  that    Hon. 
O.  A.  Dodge,  Idaho's  popular  represen- 
tative, a  resident  and  large  land  and  mill 
owner  of  Fish    Lake,  four   miles  from 


Rathdrum,  had  several  pleasure  boats, 
and  no  doubt  would  dispose  of  one,  I 
wended  my  way  thither.  I  found  Mr. 
Dodge  most  courteous  and  entertaining, 
and  on  making  known  my  wants  he 
thought  he  could  accommodate  me.  Ow- 
ing to  the  freeze-up,  he  had  left  all  his 
boats  in  the  boat-house.  He  had  had 
them  overhauled,  and  they  were  in  first- 
class  condition  for  the  spring  amuse- 
ment on  the  placid  surface  of  Fish  Lake, 
where,  in  season,  through  its  shimmer- 
ing waters,  the  tawny,  speckled  trout 
were  to  be  seen  in  countless  schools. 

There  were  several  boatsgof  various 
sizes,  gayly  painted  in  yellow  and  black, 
andmethought  my  traveling  companions 
should  have  a  painted  boat.  One,  no- 
ticeably long  of  keel  and  broad  of  stern, 
the  latter  showing  forth  "Daisy"  in 
gilt  letters,  immediately  attracted  my 
gold-loving  fancy.  When  I  asked  the 
price,  Mr.  Dodge  said  /  could  have  it  for 
sixty  dollars,  and  he  would  deliver  it  at 
Rathdrum  tomorrow  ;  he  cared  nothing 
about  selling  it,  but  to  accommodate  me 
would  let  it  go.  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
get  it  at  any  price ;  would  have  paid  a 
hundred  without  questioning.  I  returned 
to  Rathdrum  jubilant  in  the  ownership 
of  a  boat,  that  being  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  ■ 
the  completeness  of  our  arrangements 
to  convey  us  and  our  supplies  to  the 
wished-for  goal. 

Five  of  us  had  joined  forces,  and  were 
going  to  make  the  trip  together.  Walter 
Mac,  Doctor  Slocum,  Theo  Saunders, 
Wyatt  Earp,  "  Keno  "  Bob,  and  myself, 
—  all  rustlers,  and  ere  this  well  inured  to 
the  hardships  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 
As  the  bad  weather  continued,  we  made 
all  necessary  arrangements,  procuring 
the  desired  supplies,  and  engaging  con- 
veyances to  be  ready  to  transfer  us  as 
soon  as  the  weather  moderated  a  little, 
to  Fort  Coeur  d'Alene,  a  military  post 
commanded  by  General  Frank  Wheaton, 
eleven  miles  from  Rathdrum,  and  the 
starting  point  of  all  boats  to  the  Mission. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  belt  of  tim- 
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ber  that  skirts  the  valley  of  the  Spokane, 
which  is  a  fertile,  treeless  plain,  and 
during  ten  months  of  the  year  is  a  gay, 
green  meadow  of  nutritious  bunch  grass, 
the  home  of  countless  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  Indian  ponies,  innumerable 
flocks  of  prairie  chickens,  the  nesting 
place  of  the  dreary  curlew, —  their  lonely 
call  answered  by  the  twittering  of  the 
brown-winged  cross-bill,  —  but  now  a 
wintry  waste  of  snow.  After  a  night  of 
north  wind  it  was  a  trackless  void,  with 
only  the  tops  of  telegraph  poles  to  guide 
the  traveler's  way.  Although  McCoy  & 
Company*  stage  line  made  daily  trips 
on  runners  between  Rathdrum  and  the 
Fort,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  there 
would  not  be  a  track  or  trace  to  mark 
their  passage. 

On  the  second  Monday  in  March  we 
concluded  to  transfer  our  headquarters 
from  Rathdrum  to  Fort  Coeur  d'Alene, 
to  be  on  hand  for  the  first  trip  of  the  new 
steamer  "  Coeur  d'Alene,"  Captain  San- 
bourn  commander,  bound  for  the  head 
of  steamboat  navigation,  the  Mission. 
Chartering  a  freight  sleigh  to  convey  our 
boat  and  supplies  across  the  prairie,  we 
took  passage  on  McCoy's  stage  on  run- 
,  ners,  with  "  Graveyard  "  Charlie  hand- 
ling the  ribbons.  Charlie  acquired  his 
sobriquet  honestly,  for  on  sight  of  him 
a  chill  coursed  down  our  vertebrae,  and 
tingled  out  through  the  ends  of  our  fur- 
gloved  fingers.  On  that  particular  March 
morning  his  shock  of  white  hair  glist 
ened  in  the  cold  sunlight  with  sprays  of 
frozen  dampness,  his  white  eyebrows 
•  stood  out  in  icy  stiffness  from  his  deep- 
set  eyes,  their  long  white  lashes  blinking 
with  an  unpleasant  jerking  in  frozen  sec- 
tions, through  which  the  dull,  dirty  white 
and  light  gray  iris  stared  at  one  with  a 
death-like  expression.  He  wore  a  suit 
of  buckskin,  a  white  beaver  hat,  and  bran 
new  buckskin  gauntlet  gloves,  and  as  he 
gathered  up  the  reins  and  drew  the  white 
duck  apron  about  himself,  a  sense  of 
chilliness  passed  through  the  party, 
which  we  were  unable  to  cast  off  during 


the  drive.  His  deep  sepulchral  voice 
called  out  from  the  wintry  depths,  "  All 
aboard."  The  wind  whistled  and  howled 
down  the  Northern  Pacific  track  to  the 
depot,  blowing  great  sheets  of  frozen 
sleet  and  drifting  snow  directly  in  our 
faces  as  we  stepped  from  the  hotel  plat 
form  into  the  sleigh.  The  pale,  sickly- 
looking-  sun  was  just  rising  from  his  long 
night  of  debauching  slumber,  from  be 
hind  the  eastern  snow-covered  peak  of 
Canfield  Butte,  and  his  puny  rays  failed 
to  send  forth  an  invigorating  beam.  Al- 
though we  were  well  protected  with 
wraps,  robes,  and  overcoats,  we  cast  our 
eyes  with  much  concern  toward  th 
blizzardy  prairie. 

Looking  back  over  the  past,  I  can  see 
Walter  comfortably  seated  by  my  side 
enwrapped  in  his  beautiful  sealskin 
overcoat,  a  large  woolen  scarf  over  his 
fur  cap,  around  his  ears,  and  arrayed  so 
as  to  protect  his  face  from  the  drivin 
blasts.  Doctor  Slocum,  a  famous  Pitts- 
burg oculist,  who  had  shelved  his  work 
a  while  to  make  a  tour  of  the  West,  for 
rest  and  recuperation  from  the  close  con- 
finement of  office  life,  was  clad  in  a  suit 
of  flannel-lined  miners'  duck,  with 
heavy  brown  overcoat,  and  a  cowboy 
hat,  its  wide  brim  tied  down  over  hi 
ears.  Theo  Saunders  sat  beside  him  on 
the  middle  seat,  while  Wyaft  Earp  and 
Keno  Bob  occupied  the  back  seat, 
jollier  sleigh  load  of  six  one  seldo 
meets,  and  even  in  the  cosmopolita: 
West  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  to 
gether,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
six  more  varied  in  style,  business  rela- 
tions, and  general  appearance.  Only  toe 
well  this  shows  what  a  factor  wealth! 
seeking  has  become  in  the  leveling  on 
caste  in  the  human  family. 

After  a  few  bours  of  unpleasant  travj 
eling,  floundering  through  snow-drifta 
and  hunting  the  obliterated  road,  wel 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  Lakeside  Hot  el  J 
in  Coeur  d'Alene  City,  which  occupied^ 
a  sightly  prominence  overlooking  th 
lake,  and  was  owned  and  managed  b 
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C.  B.  King,  post  trader  of  the  fort.    The 
building  was  crowded  from  cellar  to  at- 

I  tic,  doing  its  best  to  accommodate  be- 
!  tween  four  and  five  hundred  guests, who 

were  there,  like  ourselves,  waiting  the 

!  coming  chinook.     By  all  present  indica- 

'tions  the  hoped-for  wind  was  as  distant 

as  it  had  been  for  weeks,  but  the  oldest 

inhabitant,  of  whom  there  were  many, 

and  I  believe  all  in  the  employ  of  the 

hotels,  said  it  was  sure  to  come  in  a  few 

days,  as  the  tiny  purple  fleas  were  on  the 

snow,  a  never-failing  sign  of  the  chinook 

coming  inside  of  a  week.     Therefore  it 

was  evident   we  had  only  a  few  more 

'days  to  idle  away. 

E      These  we  spent  partly  sitting  in  the 

hotel  office,  gazing  out  through  the  win- 

e  dows  on   that   glaring   surface   of  ice, 

i  where  a  troop  of  the  First  Cavalry  daily 

II  exercised  their  gayly  caparisoned  steeds. 
s  Ihits  transparency  the  ice  seemed  ready 
0  to  open  and  let  them  through,  but  no 
s|such  calamity  occurred.  One  would 
itnink  their  horses  shod  with  skates,  as 
itfthey  gracefully  pranced,  curving  their 
"jglossy  necks,  suddenly  turning  and 
"imadly  loping  away  out  into  the  shadow 
i'lof  the  distant  southern  mountain.  The 
'I riders,  with  their  well  developed  forms 
rt|clad  in  uniforms  of  blue  and  gold,  grace- 
fully swaying  with  every  motion  of  their, 
4 mettlesome  chargers,  the  plumes  in  their 
cfhats  waving  in  the  breeze,  their  bur- 
•\+nished  scabbards  shimmering  in  the 
!!lglinting  rays  from  the  sun's  paleface, 

all  outlined  by  wastes  of  virgin  white, 
^[made  pictures  even  for  the  eyes  of  the 
'■;  impatient  gold-seekers. 
'A  But  we  were  perhaps  over  anxious 
(:|and  desirous  of  being  in  camp,  as  we 
ifknew  supplies  at  our  cabin  were  getting 
Wshort,  and  the  boys  were  daily  expect- 
ing our  arrival.  The  alternative  was  to 
vU  await  the  expected  chinook,  which  yet 
::'•■; might  be  some  days  distant,  as  the  wind 
t  -continued  of  a  blizzardy  nature, blowing 
^'directly  from  the  frozen  north. 
:,  \  Rising  one  morning  earlier  than  usual, 
:  [one  of  the  party  proposed  a  walk  after 


breakfast  on  the  frozen  lake  ;  so  several 
of  us  donned  our  overcoats  and  arctics 
and  started  with  rapid  strides  that  soon 
took  us  away  beyond  the  din  and  revelry 
of  human  habitation.  The  western 
banks  rose  in  abrupt  and  towering  moun- 
tains, their  sides  heavily  timbered  with 
pine  and  fir,  loading  the  crisp  morning 
air  with  balsamic  odors.  As  we  walked 
our  thoughts  wandered  back  years  agone 
when  this  picturesque  ice-covered  lake 
acquired  its  rhythmical  name.  Many 
years  ago  a  hunting  party  of  Western 
redskins  came  suddenly  on  a  camp  of 
French  voyageurs  from  the  Missouri 
River,  who  had  halted  on  the  lake  shore 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trapping. 
The  Indians  being  peaceably  inclined, 
the  Frenchmen  opened  up  a  system  of 
trade,  whereby  the  natives  acquired  a 
smattering  of  the  French  language,  and 
a  considerable  insight  into  the  littleness 
of  the  Frenchman's  heart  in  driving 
bargains.  In  consequence  the  Indians 
named  the  lake  and  the  river  emptying 
into  it  "  Coeur  d'Alene," —  Heart  of  an 
Awl. 

Not  noticing  the  distance  our  rapid 
steps  had  taken  us,  we  were  far  away 
from  shore  when  the  cries  of  hungry 
nature  warned  us  of  the  late  dinner 
awaiting  our  return,  therefore  we  faced 
shoreward  and  in  a  few  minutes  found 
ourselves  suddenly  uncomfortably  warm. 
The  wind  had  veered  round,  and  was 
blowing  from  the  southwest,  was  warm 
and  balmy,  almost  like  a  spring  breeze. 
We  could  hear  a  distant  gurgling  noise, 
as  if  we  were  on  a  high  bridge  over  very 
deep  water.  Nearing  the  shore,  we 
noticed  that  the  snow  was  melting  and 
rapidly  falling  from  the  trees.  We  no 
longer  needed  to  move  briskly  for 
warmth,  but  in  a  short  time  were  com- 
pelled to  remove  our  overcoats  and 
scarfs,  for  the  chinook  was  warming  the 
sluggish  blood  in  our  veins.  The  odor 
from  the  piny  woods  had  freshened  as 
the  south  wind  blew,  and  was  a  perfume 
sweeter  to  me  than  if  wafted  from  south- 
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ern  seas  and  through  orange  or  magnolia 
blooms. 

We  met  a  party  of  Indians  loaded  with 
deer  coming  from  the  mountains,  who, 
with  a  satisfied  grunt,  informed  us  that 
this  was,  "  Heap  good,  hyu  chinook." 
Arriving  at  the  hotel  we  found  every- 
body on  the  move,  and  the  wildest  ex- 
citement prevailing.  Many  wished  to 
start  that  night  for  the  mines,  for  "  they 
were  sure  of  getting  through."  After 
satisfying  a  ravenous  appetite  (which 
one  always  acquires  in  that  country)  by 
a  good  dinner  of  trout  caught  through 
holes  cut  in  the  ice,  and  the  fattest  of 
venison  driven  from  the  mountains  by 
the  heavy  snows,  we  joined  the  crowd 
who  were  watching  with  eager  interest 
huge  blocks  of  broken  ice  floating  down 
through  the  head  of  Spokane  River,  the 
debouch  of  the  lake,  and  carried  away 
by  the  rapid  current.  Should  the  wind 
continue,  in  twelve  hours  the  ice  would 
be  unsafe  even  for  a  pedestrian. 

The  next  morning  it  was  cracked  far 
out  in  the  lake,  the  water  roaring  under 
it  like  distant  thunder,  and  it  seemed 
rough  and  billowy.  Large  sections  of 
ice  soon  began  working  up  and  down, 
craunching  against  each  other  with  a 
noise  like  the  creaking  of  the  timbers  of 
a  belabored  ship.  At  the  office  of  the 
steamship  company  Captain  Sanbourn 
told  us  that,  should  the  chinook  con- 
tinue twelve  hours  more,  he  would  get  up 
steam,  turn  the  paddles,  and  see  how  the 
new  steel  ice  cutter  would  work ; .  and 
perhaps  try  and  make  a  trip  on  the  first 
of  April. 

The  snow  had  all  gone  from  the  prai- 
rie. All  the  canons  leading  into  the 
lake  were  roaring  cataracts  of  seething 
water.  The  ice  had  rotted  as  ice  can  only 
after  a  few  hours  of  exposure  to  that 
most  penetrating  of  winds  the  chinook. 

II. 

The  long-looked-for  sailing  day  now 
dawned  with  everything  in  our  favor. 
The  hopes  of  three  hundred  passengers 


were  in  the  highest  state  of  expectancy, 
when  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
an  All  Fools'  day,  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
steamed  out  into  mid-lake. 

A  few  of  the  wiseacres  seemed  to  think 
that  things  would  not  be  as  smooth  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  lake  ;  that  the  ice 
would  be  thicker  and  not  as  soft  as 
where  we  were.  It  was  evident  the  lit- 
tle steamer  was  doing  her  best  trying  to 
plow  her  way  through;  yet  we  had  hopes, 
although  all  watched  her  prow  with  anx- 
ious eyes. 

We  were  soon  startled  by  a  loud  snap, 
and  the  boat  came  to  a  dead  stop.  She 
had  broken  the  ice  cutter,  and  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  return  to  the  dock. 
This  was  an  April  fool  we  had  not  bar- 
gained for,  but  it  was  no  use  to  complain 

Lying  by  until  the  next  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  all  repairs  having  been  made, 
we  took  a  start,  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing in  good  time  the  steamboat's  desti- 
nation, the  Mission,  sixty  miles  distant.' 
Here  we  were  to  unload  our  supplies  and 
small  boats.  Those  who  had  failed  in 
getting  boats  intended  building  rafts  of 
logs,  and  poling  them  up  the  river.  Our 
party  expected  to  ride  and  tie;  four 
walked,  while  two  poled  the  Daisy. 

Considerable  preparation  was  neces- 
sary for  the  river  trip,  and  many  of  us 
spent  a  day  or  so  at  the  Mission.  I  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  visited 
the  old  Catholic  church,  which  stands 
on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  river.  It 
was  built  about  sixty  years  ago  by  Fath- 
ers De  Smet  and  Josef  (Jesuit  priests), 
with  the  help  of  the  converted  Indians 
from  the  various  surrounding  tribes. 
The  good  fathers  are  long  since  dead.. 
The  lumber  used  was  whipsawed  by  the 
Indians,  and  put  together  with  wooden 
pegs,  not  a  nail  being  used  in  the  whole 
building.  The  Indians?  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  priests,  became  good 
carpenters. 

The  aged  building  is  now  bird-pecked 
and  worm-eaten,  and  is  rapidly  going  to 
decay.     Since  the  mining  excitement  in 
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that  country,  service  is  seldom  held  with- 
in its  sacred  walls,  and  its  once  devout 
worshipers  are  mostly  scattered  and 
gone  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of 
the  tribes.  Occasionally  you  will  see  an 
aged,  gray-haired  mahala  pass  in  through 
the  ever-open  door,  bend  the  knee,  rise 
and  gaze  with  questioning  wonder  at  the 
faces  of  the  pictured  saints  that  yet 
adorn  its  walls  ;  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, select  the  most  befitting,  and  on 
bended  knees  mutter  her  almost  forgot- 
ten prayers,  reverently  cross  herself, 
rise,  and  with  bowed  head  pass  out  into 
the  busy  world  ;  who  knows  ?  perhaps  a 
better  "Injun." 

There  are  several  other  buildings  in 
close   proximity   to  the   church,  which 
were  put  up  for  the  use  and  comfort  of 
the  Indians  ;  but  they  too  are  deserted, 
and  in   preference  the    few  remaining 
braves  place  their  wickiups  within  the 
shadows  of  the  church,  and  occupy  them, 
as  they  prefer  a  lodge  with  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  roof,  so  they  can  build  a 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  and  all  lie 
down  feet  to  the  embers.     In  the  rapid 
march  of  civilization,  soon  there  will  be 
no  trace  of  wickiup  or  Indian  worship 
even  in  the  wilds  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 
After  everything  was  snugly   stored 
away  in  the  hold  of  the  Daisy,  and  all 
in   readiness  for  meandering    up    the 
treacherous  South  Fork,  we  threw  up  a 
twenty-dollar  piece  to  see  who  should 
be  captain  of  our  craft,  and  the  position 
was  won  by  Theo  Saunders.     We  were 
all  satisfied  that  he  was  the  man  for  the 
place,  for  he  had  made  the   river  trip 
several  times.    Our  captain  was  a  native 
of  New  Orleans,  a  descendant  of  the 
French  Huguenots,  below  the  medium 
height,  stocky  built,  weighing  two  hun- 
dred and  five  pounds,  a  perfect  Samson 
in  strength.     His  large  head  was  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  shock  of  dark  brown 
hair,  and  his  eyes  were  darker  in  shade, 
with  a  most  peculiar  expression  creep- 
ing from  the  outer  corners.  A  mustache 
and  goatee  gave  him  a  military  appear- 


ance. His  complexion  was  naturally 
fair,  but  had  become  bronzed  from  con- 
stant exposure.  He  spoke  seven  lan- 
guages, among  which  were  Russian  and 
Chinese,  was  an  expert  miner,  in  the 
employ  of  Miller  &  Lux,  and  had  visited 
the  most  famous  mines  of  the  world. 

Not  intending  to  start  up  the  river 
until  the  following  morning,  and  having 
a  few  hours  before  supper  time,  the 
boys  suggested  that  a  mess  of  trout 
would  be  acceptable, —  a  gentle  hint  for 
me.  Gathering  up  my  fishing  tackle, 
I  started  for  the  stream,  casting  my 
fly  into  the  water,  and  in  a  minute 
or  so  I  could  see  numerous  salmon 
trout  sporting  around,  taking  an  oc- 
casional nibble,  but  showing  no  de- 
sire for  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  me, 
while  an  Indian  a  couple  of  rods  distant 
was  landing  the  beauties  quite  often. 
Soon  tiring  of  disappointment,  I  gave 
up  the  sport,  ancLprocuring  a  mess  with 
a  silver  hook  from  my  more  successful 
rival,  I  went  campward,  where  the  odor 
of  broiling  venison  and  other  appetizers 
only  increased  my  hunger.  Soon  having 
the  trout  in  readiness,  we  all  sat  down 
to  as  savory  a  meal  as  the  most  fastidi- 
ous epicure  might  desire. 

The  next  morning  we  began  our  te- 
dious trip  of  three  days,  and  a  lively 
time  we  had  of  it.  The  rapid  current, 
the  large  bowlders  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  bed,  the  circuitous  course  of  the 
stream,  kept  us  so  busily  engaged  that 
we  had  but  little  opportunity  to  note  the 
lofty  mountains,  their  jagged  peaks  cov- 
ered with  a  mantle  of  deep  snow,  giving 
to  them  an  evenness  of  outline  only 
marred  by  the  projecting  snow-weighted 
limbs  of  the  towering  pines.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  heavy  driftwood  scud- 
ded down  the  maddened  waters  made 
the  trip  not  only  difficult,  but  dangerous 
in  the  extreme,  and  several  members  of 
other  parties  had  jlost  their  lives.  Two 
portages  compelled  a  transformation  of 
ourselves  into  pack-mules,  to  carry  boat 
and  cargo  over  the  perilous  rapids. 
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Arriving  safely  at  the  terminus  of  nav- 
igation for  even  these  smaller  crafts,  we 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  other  means  of 
transportation  to  reach  the  camp.  Here 
we  found  Billy  Ennis,  with  his  well 
equipped  saddle  and  pack  trains,  upon 
which  we  at  once  took  passage  ;  and  as 
soon  as  flour,  bacon,  beans,  whisky,  and 
tobacco,  were  in  place,  and  the  last  lariat 
made  taut  and  fast,  we  starred  on  the 
trail,  Indian  file.  We  had  traveled  only 
a  short  distance  when  we  halted  at 
Messrs.  Brown  &  Roarum's  mill  camp, 
where  our  arrival  was  most  opportune. 

Some  hours  before  we  left  the  Mis- 
sion, a  large  canoe  poled  by  two  men 
pushed  out  from  shore  and  headed  up 
stream.  It  contained  one  passenger,  "the 
widow,"  on  her  way  to  the  camp  to  gain 
possession  of  the  now  valuable  claim 
that  had  been  located  for  her  by  Joe 
Pritchard,  the  discoverer  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  mines.  Owing  to  her  long- 
continued  absence,  the*claim  had  been 
jumped  by  Dave  Keeler  and  others,  who 
were  taking  out  from  forty  to  fifty 
ounces  per  day  of  scale  gold,  worth  eigh- 
teen dollars  an  ounce.  The  widow  was 
a  woman  of  large  proportions,  tipping 
the  scales  at  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  therefore  it  was  no  small  under- 
taking for  her  to  go  to  the  mines,  but  go 
she  must  if  she  expected  to  hold  her 
claim.  The  boat  ride  up  the  river  was 
successful,  but  not  so  the  horseback 
ride.  The  animal  that  was  to  transfer 
her  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  when 
it  slipped  and  fell  under  its  heavy  load, 
throwing  the  widow  violently  to  the 
ground,  and  dislocating  her  shoulder. 

This  was  a  serious  matter,  as  there 
was  no  house  near,  and  large,  fleecy 
flakes  were  filling  the  air,  making  it 
dangerous  for  the  injured  woman  to  be 
exposed  to  the  weather.  The  only  hab- 
itation known  in  that  vicinity  was  Brown 
&  Roarum's  camp,  a  half  mile  from  the 
landing,  and  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  where  the  accident  occured.  To 
reach  this  the  widow  had  to  exert  every 


energy.  With  the  excruciating  pain  of 
her  shoulder  and  the  condition  of  the 
trail,  she  passed  heroically  through  what 
would  have  caused  many  to  have  fallen 
by  the  roadside. 

Messrs.  Brown  &  Ro'arum  were  taking 
a  sawmill  to  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  City, 
on  a  pack  train.  They  had  camped 
within  a  few  miles  of  their  timber,  await- 
ing settlements  of  stumpage.  In  their 
outfit  they  had  a  small  A  tent,  which 
they  intended  to  use  for  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment, should  a  storm  drive  them  under 
shelfer.  This  tent  they  kindly  offered 
the  widow.  Mr.  Roarum  invited  her  to 
a  seat  under  the  sheltering  branches  of 
the  pines  ;  and  in  a  short  time  had  the 
tent  raised  over  her,  the  stakes '  driven, 
and  the  impromptu  house  ready  and 
occupied.  Fortunately  for  her,  we  had 
a  physician  in  our  party,  who  offered  his 
services,  soon  reducing  the  luxation  and 
relieving  the  pain. 

Owing  to  this  delay  our  party  con- 
cluded to  tarry  for  the  night,  thinking 
the  fair  patient  might  again  require  the 
services  of  a  physician.  All  hands  go- 
ing to  work,  we  soon  had  a  bivouac  that 
protected  us  from  the  weather.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  all  indications  of  storm 
having  passed,  we  paid  our  final  respects 
to  the  queen  of  the  forest,  whom  we 
found  seated  in  the  center  of  her  A  do- 
main, and  she  assured  us  in  her  most 
pleasant  tones  that  she  was  "happy  and 
comfortable." 

The  widow  was  a  pleasing  woman  to 
meet,  gracefully  complying  with  the  old 
requirement  of  being  "fat,  fair,  and 
forty."  Her  voice  was  of  a  peculiar 
sweetness,  her  hair  of  the  soft  brown, 
fluffy  order  one  often  sees  on  babies, 
and  she  wore  it  in  innumerable  soft 
puffs,  becoming  to  her  shapely  head. 
Her  complexion  was  of  the  fair,  rose- 
tinted  style.  As  I  looked  and  saw  the 
smile  of  welcome  on  her  well  preserved 
features  I  wondered  if  arosy-hued,  round- 
cheeked  goddess  of  the  woods  had  alight- 
ed from  space,  and  was  resting  a  while 
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in  camp  to  cheer  the  miner's  lonely  heart. 
She  had  changed  the  heavy  traveling 
dress  she  wore  on  the  steamer  for  a  black 
sateen  Mother  Hubbard,  that  clung  in 
sparse  gatherings  close  to  her  rotund 
form.  There  was  an  old  gold  girdle 
around  her  portly  waist,  and  she  had 
placed  sprays  of  the  evergreen  cedar 
and  balsamic  fir  in  its  confinings,  which 
diffused  their  piny  odors  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  A  tent.  Roarum 
had  gathered  the  branches  for  her  in 
place  of  the  rose  blossoms  of  her  Califor- 
nia home  she  had  so  lately  left,  to  regain 
possession  of  "  the  widow's  claim  "  in 
the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Idaho's  "  Pan 
Handle." 

When  the  doctor  considered  it  safe  to 
leave  the  injured  woman  we  broke  camp 
and  resumed  our  travels  toward  Eagle 
City.  Arriving  that  evening  after  dark, 
we  let  Wyatt  Earp  lead  the  way,  as  he 
had  promised  all  of  us  accommodations, 
something  very  desirable  in  that  town 
of  hotel  corrals,  and  gray-back  bedfel- 
lows who  claimed  possession  by  right  of 
precedence.  Dismounting  in  front  of 
the  White  Elephant,  Wyatt  escorted  us 
to  the  rear  rooms  of  his  large  establish- 
ment, where  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness for  us.  Mr.  Earp  hailed  from  Ari- 
zona, where  several  brothers  of  them 
had  been  partners,  and  were  cattle  kings ; 
but  through  the  reverses  of  fortune  and 
the  crowding  in  of  sheep  men,  he  had 
left  that  country  and  cast  in  his  fortune 
as  a  business  man  of  Eagle  City,  where 
we  were  all  struggling  for  the  topmost 
notch  in  the  ladder  of  wealth. 

All  of  us  were  greatly  rejoiced  to 
think  we  had  made  the  hazardous  trip 
from  Coeur  d'Alene  City  to  the  mines 
without  accident,  and  now,  miner-like, 
we  pjoposed  to  take  in  the  country  and 
see  the  sights  before  settling  down  to 
hard  work. 

After  a  night  of  rest  and  refreshing 

slumber  I  arose  early  next  morning,  and 

went  to  the  post  office.     I  could  only  get 

within  two  blocks  of  it  for  three  mortal 
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hours.  When  my  turn  came,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  several  letters, 
the  back  postage  was  twenty-five  cents 
on  each,  although  the  regular  two-center 
was  in  its  accustomed  corner. 

About  a  week  after  my  arrival  Teddy 
Guthrie,  Sheriff  of  Shoshone  County, 
in  which  the  mines  are  located,  invited 
me  to  take  a  ride  over  to  Murray,  a 
newer  camp,  five  miles  distant.  There 
had  been  a  ripple  of  excitement  in  the 
town  all  day,  but  nothing  sufficiently 
serious  occurred  to  startle  the  nerves  of 
either  sport  or  miner.  Several  days  be- 
fore a  little  passage-at-arms  had  raised 
the  hopes  of  those  who  enjoyed  having 
a  man  for  breakfast,  but  as  yet  their 
bloodthirsty  appetites  were  appeased  by 
other  excitements.  The  evening  before, 
which  was  the  night  of  the  election, 
Hank  Noble  had  swung  his  pearl-han- 
dled six-shooter  through  the  tangle-juice- 
heated  atmosphere  at  the  Band-Box  sa- 
loon, threatening  to  "let  daylight 
through  heart  and  lungs  "  of  Roulette 
Frank,  who  stood  his  ground  like  a 
blood,  coolly  telling  Noble  to  "  pocket 
ze  liddle  wepen,"  as  he  drew  a  headline 
on  Noble's  only  remaining  leg,  promis- 
ing to  "  shoot  ze  ting  off  iv  he  move  a 
muzzle."  Hank  was  always  "  grit,"  but 
he  had  no  desire  to  part  with  his  only 
means  of  locomotion. 

This  was  the  heralding  of  the  "  plant- 
ing" of  the  first  subject  on  the  hillside 
of  the  camp.  It  was  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  lamps  were  lighted,  the 
miners  had  all  suppered  and  were  lazily 
lounging  around  over  their  pipes.  The 
chinook  had  reached  the  canon  camps 
of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  causing  the 
eaves  to  give  out  a  continued  drip,  with 
often  a  thud  of  sodden  snow  falling  from 
the  full-pitched  roof  into  the  already 
deep  banks  surrounding  Dan's  place. 
The  saloon  was  crowded,  many  of  us 
whiling  away  the  hours  betting  on  two 
pair  or  three  of  a  kind.  The  many  bar- 
keepers were  busily  engaged  in  the  mix- 
ing of  cocktail  and  the  brewing  of  punch, 
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when  above  the  clinking  of  glasses  loud 
talking  caused  a  turning  of  heads  in  the 
direction  of  Keno  Bob's  stud  poker  ta- 
ble. Jerry  Lafferty  had  been  betting 
dust  by  the  ounce,  but  now  was  stand- 
ing up,  striking  the  table  with  his  brawny 
fist,  and  calling  Keno  a  swindler.  Swear- 
ing he  would  get  even,  he  turned  around 
and  walked  out  of  the  saloon. 

Keno  Bob,  the  stud  poker  dealer,  as 
he  was  known  in  camp,  was  a  general 
favorite  among  the  boys,  always  having 
a  piece  to  give  a  partner  out  of  luck,  and 
the  first  to  head  a  subscription  list  for  a 
sick  or  disabled  miner.  He  was  a  native 
of  Illinois,  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
above  the  medium  height,  chunky  build, 
clear,  dark  olive  skin,  straight  black 
hair,  and  eyes  large,  brown,  and  uneasy 
looking,  smoothly  shaven,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  long,  drooping  black  mus- 
tache. He  was  of  pleasing  address,  and 
wore  a  suit  of  stylish  black.  A  large 
solitaire  diamond  sparkled  on  the  small 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  which  was  white 
and  soft  as  a  woman's.  He  was  a  thor- 
ough professional  of  the  upper  grade, 
and  although  our  traveling  companion, 
not  one  of  us  had  suspected  his  vocation, 
as  he  claimed  to  be  a  stockman,  and  in- 
tending to  open  a  market  in  Murray. 

A  murmur  of  suppressed  surprise  at 
Bob's  quiet  way  of  accepting  Lafferty's 
angry  words  passed  through  the  room, 
those  who  knew  him  best  exchanging 
incredulous  glances.  As  he  continued 
dealing,  nothing  more  was  thought  of 
it  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  Laf- 
ferty re-entered  the  saloon.  Bob's  eyes 
rested  on  him  immediately,  but  he  gave 
no  sign,  shuffling  the  cards  with  an  air 
of  insouciance  worthy  a  better  cause. 
Bob's  eyes  were  hardly  off  the  man  when 
shot  after  shot  whizzed  through  the 
room  until  six  had  spent  their  fury  flying 
around  Bob's  head,  sinking  in  the  wall 
behind  him. 

Before  the  echoes  of  the  last  shot  had 
died  away,  Bob  placed  his  right  hand 
under  his  coat,  raised  himself   on   the 


inner  circle  of  the  table,  so  that  he  could 
see  over  the  heads  of  such  of  the  excited 
crowd  as  had  not  yet  taken  refuge  on 
the  counters  or  under  the  tables.  There 
was  a  glisten,  a  flash  in  the  lamplight, 
and  a  forty-four  Colt's  revolver  had  sent 
its  death  messengers  of  two  successive 
shots  into  Lafferty's  heart. 

There  was  a  rush,  a  crowd  gathered 
around  the  fallen  miner,  and  a  physician 
present  was  called,  who  tore  open  the 
blood-stained  gray  flannel  shirt,  show- 
ing a  space  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar, 
where  two  clear-cut  bullet  holes  had  en- 
tered the  heart.  Bob  leaped  over  the 
table,  and  stepping  to  the  doctor's  side, 
said,  "  How  is  it,  Doc  ? " 

"  He  is  dead,"  answered  the  doctor. 

"All  right,  partner,"  said  Bob. 

Without  a  quiver  in  his  voice,  or  a 
falter  in  his  step,  he  walked  out  of  the 
saloon,  many  of  his  friends  following 
him.  They  hunted  up  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  Bob  gave  himself  up,  had  a  hear- 
ing, was  acquitted  on  the  score  of  "jus- 
tifiable homicide,"  and  by  one  o'clock 
that  same  night  he  was  back  in  his  seat, 
his  brilliant  solitaire  throwing  out  light, 
while  he  shuffled  the  cards  with  an  air  of 
nonchalance  known  only  to  "bloods." 

Returning  to  Eagle  City  the  following 
day  we  took  a  look  at  the  place,  which  I 
during  a  lapse  of  two  months  had  grown  I 
beyond  my  knowledge.  What  a  busy 
place  it  was  !  —  new  buildings  in  all  di- 
rections, the  whiz  of  the  ax,  the  buzz  of 
the  saw,  and  the  striking  of  the  many 
hammers  on  all  sides  making  a  bedlam 
of  noises  almost  deafening.  What  a 
difference  now  !  The  buildings  are  r 
moved  to  the  surrounding  towns,  which 
have  distanced  Eagle  in  rich  discoveries 
and  continued  developments,  leaving 
nothing  but  old  tin  cans  to  indicate 
a  once  densely  inhabited  camp,  with 
mounds  of  well  washed  gravel  as  senti- 
nels at  the  mouths  of  tunnel  and  shaft, 
each  and  every  pebble  acting  as  silent 
evidence  of  the  inj unction,  "In  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy  bread." 
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How  different  is  a  mining  camp  from 
all  other  places  !  Its  mixed  inhabitants 
are  seldom  strangers  to  each  other. 
With  those  of  only  a  few  hours'  acquaint- 
janceship  it  is,  "  How  are  you,  old  Sock  ?" 
or  "  Hallo,  Shorty  !  "  in  a  tone  of  easy 
familiarity,  born  of  a  social  sentiment 
that  is  strong  indeed  in  those  who  are 
filled  with  similar  hopes  and  ambitions ; 
and  as  all  are  interested  in  the  success 
of  their  neighborhood,  it  becomes  a  prin- 
ciple to  have  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  each  other.  There  I  was,  one  of  five 
ithousand,  in  the  cosmopolitan  mixture 
of  all  classes,  men  of  all  descriptions 
drawn  together  for  a  common  purpose. 
The  promise  of  rapid  fortune,  love  of 
adventure,  the  hope  of  suddenly  acquir- 
ing high  position,  the  exciting  life,  were 
the  lures  that  drew.  Only  those  who 
lave  known  of  this  exhilaration  are  com- 


petent judges  of  the  noble  natures  and 
generous  hearts  of  the  boomers  of  a  min- 
ing camp  in  the  zenith  of  its  rich  devel- 
opments. It  matters  not  if  they  never 
know  each  others'  correct  names  ;  should 
they  ever  meet  on  the  boulevards  of 
Paris,  the  busy  thoroughfares  of  New 
York,  or  on  the  streets  of  their  more 
congenial  city,  San  Francisco,  the  same 
bond  of  friendship  would  exist.  The 
millionaire  puts  out  his  elegantly  gloved 
fingers  for  a  "  shake  "  with  the  slicken- 
soiled  hand  of  the  miner,  and  a  "  How 
are  you,  old  Pard,"  will  come  from  the 
lips  of  both  in  the  same  cordial  tone  it 
did  in  the  bygones  of  the  rugged  canons 
of  the  Pacific  slope.  How  often  do  we 
hear,  "  Why,  I  met  an  old  mining  friend 
today,  whom  I  knew  in  '49,"  "spring  of 
'50,"  "winter  of  '52,"  or  later  of  '"84  in 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes." 

Cecile  I.  Duton. 


AN   EGYPTIAN   ODE. 

[The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  a  prayer  to  the  setting  sun,  enclosed  with   the  mummy  of  the 
Lady  Anchpephir,  now  in  the  Boston  Art  Museum.] 

Thou  perfect  one,  when  thou  declinest  to  rest 

Among  the  dwellers  in  the  cloud-bound  west, 

Beyond  the  wide,  fair  region  of  the  plains,— 
The  land  of  life,  of  flowers  and  sweet  rains, — 

Grant  that  the  night-moth  whirl  and  circle  above  her, 

And  round  her  chamber  the  spread-winged  beetle  hover, 

Wheeling  and  sweeping  and  guarding  her  body  in  peace, 
Yielding  from  care,  in  the  star-lit  chamber  of  slumber,  release. 

And  while  below  the  verge  thou  travelest, 

Unto  my  lady  give  thou  peace  and  rest. 

William  Herbert  Carruth. 
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We  had  the  happy  fortune  to  be  near 
neighbors  of  Mr.  Darwin  for  about  four 
years,  —  living  at  one  end  of  the  village 
of  Down,  while  his  house  and  grounds 
were  at  the  other  end.  Between,  the  vil- 
lage street  seemed  to  crawl  its  lazy 
length, —  never  any  bustle  or  stir,  save 
when  the  little  ones  turned  out  of  school 
twice  a  day,  or  on  Sunday  when  the  vil- 
lagers walked  to  and  from  the  old  parish 
church. 

The  neat  little  houses,  no  two  or 
three  alike,  stood  near  together,  but  with 
'  trim  gardens  fronting  the  clean  street, 
each  with  picket  fence  and  wicket  gate, 
and  gay  with  old-fashioned  flowers  all 
the  summer  time.  Some  of  these  cot- 
tages were  old-time  houses,  built  of 
unbaked  clay  bricks,  set  in  transverse 
frames  of  timber,  which  had  held  up  the 
old  thatched  roofs  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Within  might  be  still  seen  the  great 
square  fireplace,  with  its  chimney  cor- 
ners, or  ingle  nooks,  where  the  old  folks 
had  sat  and  kept  warm  for  generations, 
while  the  hams  and  sides  of  bacon  were 
hung  high  up  in  the  wide  chimney  to 
smoke. 

But  these  old  whitewashed  houses 
had  mostly  given  place  to  the  warm  red 
brick,  with  slate  roofs  that  brighten  and 
silver  in  the  sunshine.  Three  little 
stores  had  been  made,  by  the  enterpris- 
ing tradesman  building  out  over  his 
front  garden  to  the  village  street.  At 
the  head  of  the  village  it  branched  out 
into  two  more  roads,  widening  at  the 
branching  point  into  an  open  space.  On 
one  side  of  this  stood  the  old  parish 
church,  and  had  stood  for  eight  hundred 
years, — restored,  as  the  parson  called  it, 
spoiled  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us  thought, 
at  a  recent  date.  Still  the  solitary  yew 
tree  stood  its  sentinel  at  the  churchyard 
gate,  and  had  stood  for  the  same  eight 


hundred  years,  —  fit  emblem,  our  fore 
fathers  called  the  yew,  of  the  immortal 
ity  of  the  soul,  while  they  laid  the  bod} 
to  rest  in  God's  acre  by  its  side. 

There  were  several  breaks  in  the  ro\a 
of  cottages  as  you  passed  up  the  street 
The  trim  little  houses  gave  place  to  lovi 
flint  stone  walls,  with  trees  peering  ove; 
from  the  inner  side.  Open  iron  gate 
ways  (that  had  taken  the  place  of  the  ol< 
oak  doors)  revealed  a  large  house  with 
in,  where  the  "great  folks"  dwelt.  Ii 
one  of  these  lived  Miss  Elizabeth  Wedg 
wood,  Mrs.  Darwin's  eldest  sister.  L 
another  such  house  lived  Doctor  Fran] 
Darwin,  the  helper  and  colaborer  wit 
his  father  through  his  latter  years.  Am 
in  the  largest  of  these  houses,  at  the  em 
of  the  village,  as  I  have  said,  lived  ther 
and  had  lived  for  thirty  years,  the  grea 
naturalist  himself. 

These  larger  houses  all  open  out  at  th 
back  on  their  lawns,  gardens,  meadows 
and  little  farmsteads,  with  a  gardener' 
cottage  scattered  here  and  there. 

So  do  the  well-to-do  English  peop 
live,  side  by  side,  and  often  heart  t 
heart,  with  their  poorer  brethren,  goin 
in  and  out  among  them,  ministering  t 
their  wants,  and  sympathizing  with  thei 
joys.  Ah  !  the  happy,  simple  life  of  th 
English  village  is  a  sweet  picture  tha 
does  not  find  its  counterpart  on  this  sid 
of  the  water,  and  that  few  American 
have  seen,  and  consequently  few  appre 
ciate. 

Such  was  the  little  Kentish  village 
eighteen  miles  from  busy  London,  an 
at  the  time  the  Darwins  chose  it  fcr 
their  home,  fully  twelve  miles  from 
railroad.  But  then  the  roads  were  1 
made  and  kept  that  a  lady  could  walk  % 
them,  or  drive  a  two- wheeled  cart  all  th 
year  round,  except  when  the  snow  migh 
fall  and  hide  the  road  a  little  while.  Th 
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English  people  have  not  yet  forgotten 
the  roadmaking  lessons  of  the  old  Ro- 
jmans,  and  have  not,  so  far,  arranged  for 
every  man  to  work  out,  or  play  out,  his 
road  tax.  One  road,  where  Mr.  Darwin 
pften  walked,  opened  out  on  one  of  the 
heritable  old  Roman  roads,  the  highway 
between  London,  Maidstone,  and  the 
Kentish  coast.  Legends  survive.  Near 
by  is  Caesar's  well,  where  Caesar  stamped 
his  foot  and  the  water  rose  through  the 
:halky  soil,  and  still  rises  fresh.  A  few 
miles  farther  the  soldiers  saw  a  raven  fly. 
Caesar  said,  "  Follow  the  raven's  flight, 
Hid  it  will  bring  us  to  a  stream,"  and  the 
river  they  came  to  is  called  the  Ravens- 
Dourne  today. 

Now  the  village  of  Down  seems  sacred 
:o  the  memory  of  Charles  Darwin.  The 
Dlace  stands  high  up, —  level  with  the 
:ross  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
vhich  shows  itself  on  rarely  clear  days, 
:hrough  the  murky  cloud  hanging  over 
:he  distant  city.  The  air  is  pure  and 
waring,  and  Mr.  Darwin  thought  he  could 
:ount  on  quiet  and  seclusion  for  his 
vork.  Still  people  found  him  out.  He 
vould  tell  how  a  strange  German  got 
nto  his  study  one  day,  sat  down,  and 
;aid,  "  Now  tell  me  all  about  your  the- 
>ry,"  —  and  so  sat  for  two  mortal  hours, 
ipoiling  one  whole  day's  work.  A  con- 
rast  to  an  American  brother,  who  drove 
ill  the  way  from  London  in  a  hansom 
:ab,  sent  his  card  in,  and  on  seeing  Mr. 
Darwin  said,  "Now,  sir,  shake  hands," 
ihook,  and  was  off  again. 

Up  to  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Mr. 
Darwin  would  make  expeditions  into  the 
:ountry  round,  sometimes  on  an  old 
>ony,  oftener  on  foot,  looking  for  the 
inglish  likenesses  or  parallels  of  the 
)lants  he  was  then  studying.  In  his 
greenhouse  were  still  the  orchids  made 
amous  by  his  researches  into  the  modes 
>f  their  fertilization.  Room  was  needed 
or  another  set  of  plants,  and  he  gave 
lis  orchids  to  us. 

How  he  would  gaze  on  a  plant  from 
mder  his  heavy  eyebrows  !     Those  eye- 


brows used  to  trouble  his  wife  when  his 
photograph  was  taken  :  she  used  to  say 
the  photographers  gave  him  no  eyes  at 
all.  Speaking  of  them  himself,  I  remem- 
ber, one  day  he  called  my  attention  to 
the  oil  painting  of  his  father,  which 
hung  on  the  dining  room  wall.  I  said 
I  could  discover  no  likeness  to  him. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "my  father  used  to 
wonder  how  I  came  by  my  eyebrows, — 
not  by  inheritance,  he  was  sure,  and  he 
used  to  say  he  never  noticed  them  until 
I  returned  from  my  long  voyage  on 
board  the  Beagle,  and  he  believed  they 
grew  to  that  size  because  of  my  observ- 
ing all  the  time,"  —  and  then  he  laughed 
heartily. 

His  laugh  would  do  you  good  to  hear. 
I  think  I  never  heard  a  heartier  laugh 
from  him  than  once  when  he  asked  me 
about  some  bird,  on  which  the  conver- 
sation hinged,  and  I  answered,  as  if  talk- 
ing to  the  children,  "  Oh,  it  was  only  a 
little  dickey  bird."  With  shame  I 
blushed  at  my  definition.  But  the  truth 
is  that  there  was  such  a  sweet,  childlike 
simplicity  about  that  great  man,  that 
one  forgot  he  was  great,  because  he  was 
always  interested  in  the  littles  that  make 
up  so  much  of  life. 

Once  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Darwin  with 
a  young  niece  who  chanced  to  have  a 
bunch  of  some  wild  berries  in  her  hand. 
We  had  left,  and  got  as  far  as  the  gate 
into  the  road,  when  Mr.  Darwin  came 
running  after  us.  "  You  will  think  me 
crazy,  but  after  you  had  left  I  thought 
I  should  like  your  niece  to  let  me  have 
some  of  those  berries  ;  you  see  the  bloom 
is  still  on  them." 

Just  then  he  was  studying  the  where- 
fore of  the  bloom  on  fruit.  When  his 
mind  was  at  work  on  any  subject  noth- 
ing cognate  to  it  ever  escaped  his  notice. 

Before  leaving  England,  ten  years  ago, 
I  stayed  with  the  Darwins  for  a  day  or 
two.  I  remember  so  well  Mr.  Darwin's 
coming  into  the  dining  room,  bringing 
carefully  some  precious  plant,  some 
change  in  which  he  wanted  us  all  to  ob- 
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serve  with  him,  and  excusing  himself 
for  the  interruption,  for  he  was  the  most 
courteous  of  men. 

He  varied  his  study  and  observations 
by  frequent  rests  in  his  study  room,  or 
by  having  some  light  book  read  to  him, 
or  by  a  game  at  backgammon  with  Mrs. 
Darwin.  It  was  only  by  thus  husband- 
ing his  little  strength  that  he  was  able 
to  get  through  the  gigantic  tasks  he  did. 
Between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon 
he  generally  came  into  the  drawing  room 
for  the  ladies'  tea,  and  to  chat  genially 
with  any  one  calling  at  that  time.  He 
had  often  to  leave  the  dinner  table  be- 
fore the  meal  was  over,  and  go  and  rest. 

Once  when  there  had  been  some 
music  and  singing  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Darwin  said  to  me  in  such  a  simple,  re- 
gretful way  :  "  I  am  not  able  to  get  the 
enjoyment  from  music  that  I  did  when 
I  was  young.  I  suppose  from  turning 
my  attention  always  to  other  things  the 
musical  corner  of  my  brain  has  got  atro- 
phied." 

If  the  musical  corner  had  got  atrophied 
he  had  not  allowed  the  philanthropic 
corner  to  wither.  Any  case  of  trouble 
or  sickness  met  his  ready  sympathy. 
Many  an  appetizing  dinner  was  carried 
from  the  Darwins'  table  to  the  sick 
around  them.  They  had  the  faculty 
of  attaching  closely  all  their  neighbors 
and  dependents  to  them.  The  poor 
blessed  them.  In  their  own  household 
there  were  four  or  five  trusted  old  ser- 
vants, whose  homes  had  been  with  them 
ever  since  they  kept  house.  I  remember 
once,  during  an  illness,  inquiring  of  the 
butler  how  Mr.  Darwin  was,  when  he 
said  :  "  Master's  illnesses  now-a-days  are 
nothing  to  what  they  used  to  be.  About 
thirty  years  ago  many's  a  time  when  I 
was  helping  nurse  him,  I  've  thought  he 
would  have  died  in  my  arms." 

Mr.  Darwin  sought  to  make  the  villa- 
gers thrifty  by  himself  managing  their 
Benefit  Club,  or  village  insurance  so- 
ciety. It  delighted  him  to  tell  that  Down 
was  such  a  healthy  place,  and  the  people 


so  much  longer  lived  than  in  other  pla- 
ces, that  he  had  got  the  actuary  of  the 
parent  Benefit  Society,  of  which  the 
Down  Club  was  a  branch,  to  allow  a 
special  grade  of  bonuses  for  the  Down 
villagers. 

I  notice  he  says,  somewhere  in  the; 
Life  and  Letters:  "As  for  myself,  I 
believe  that  I  have  acted  rightly  in  stead- 
ily following  and  devoting  my  life  to 
science.  I  feel  no  remorse  from  having 
committed  any  great  sin,  but  have  often 
and  often  regretted  that  I  have  not  done 
more  direct  good  to  my  fellow-crea- 
tures." From  the  great  benevolence  of 
his  nature,  I  can  well  believe  that  at 
times  this  regret  was  very  strong. 

His  life  work  did  not  debar  him  from 
the  pleasures  of  home.  Home  was  his 
experiment  station,  his  laboratory,  his 
workshop.  So  that  when  his  family  saw 
that  he  needed  rest  and  change,  they 
would  persuade  him  to  leave  it  all  for  a 
few  weeks. 

Home  never  had  a  more  united  family 
circle  than  this.  The  children  had  been 
delicate  when  young,  and  had  had  tutors 
at  home.  In  winter  time,  the  whole 
house  had  been  their  playground,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  their  father's  study. 
I  remember  once,  when  I  was  discussing 
the  bringing  up  of  children  with  their 
wise  and  gentle  mother,  she  said  to  me  ; 
"When  we  were  young,  Charles  and  I 
talked  over  together  what  we  should  do. 
The  house  was  newly  and  expensively 
furnished.-  Shall  we  make  the  furniture 
a  bugbear  to  the  children,  or  shall  we 
let  them  use  it  in  their  plays  ?  We 
agreed  together  that,  as  they  must  be 
within  doors  a  good  deal,  and  five  of 
them  were  boys,  we  would  not  worry 
about  things  getting  shabby.  So  chairs 
and  other  furniture  used  to  get  piled  up 
for  railways  and  coaches,  just  as  the 
fancy  took  them";  and  then  she  added, 
"  I  believe  we  have  all  been  much  the 
happier  in  consequence." 

Mr.  Darwin  used  to  tell  a  story  about 
this  against  himself.     He  suddenly  ap- 
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peared  at  the  drawing-room  door  one 
day,  to  see  one  of  the  boys  jumping  up 
and  down  on  the  new  springs  of  the 
sofa ;  at  which  he  said  to  the  child, 
"  Leonard,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you:  doing 
that.  I  thought  that  was  the  one  thing 
you  were  not  to  do  in  this  room." 

Then,  looking  at  him  archly  and  de- 
terminedly, the  boy  replied,  "  If  that  is 
what  you  think,  father,  it  is  you  who 
had  better  make  haste  and  go  out  of  the 
room."  Whereupon  the  father  beat  a 
hasty  retreat. 

These  indulgent  and  wise  parents  in- 
vented a  charming  staircase  toy  for  their 
children :  just  a  planed  board,  about 
fourteen  inches  wide,  and  eight  or  nine 
feet  long,  with  a  little  rim  fixed  on  either 
side.  This  placed  on  the  sloping  stairs 
made  the  most  delightful  slide  imagina- 
ble. Another  toy  was  the  rocking  boat, 
a  segment  of  about  a  third  of  a  circle, 
wide  enough  to  hold  a  child  seated  at 
either  end.  These  two  toys,  relics  of  past 
childhood,  used  to  be  brought  out  every 
summer  when  the  school  children  had 
an  annual  frolic  on  the  Darwin's  lawn. 

I  have  heard  Mrs.  Darwin  say  that 
they  never  thwarted  the  children  need- 
lessly, but  would  say :  "  You  seem  to 
care  very  much  about  so  and  so,  and  I 
don't  care  at  all,  and  when  you  are  older 
you  won't  care  for  it,  either,  so  you  may 
have  it  now." 

When  those  children  were  grown  up, 
the  chief  family  characteristic  seemed 
to  be  their  deference  for  each  other's 
opinion.  If  one  felt  like  contradicting 
another,  it  was  only  in  the  form,  "  Don't 
you  think  so  and  so  ?  " 

In  fact,  that  was  one  great  charm  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  conversation  :  "  Have  you 
ever  noticed  so  and  so  ? "  proceeding  to 
tell  you  of  some  unique  observation  of 
his  own.  Or,  "Don't  you  think  the 
reason  is  this  ?  "  whatever  it  might  hap- 
pen to  be,  thus  putting  his  listener  on 
a  par  with  himself,  both  as  an  observer 
and  a  reasoner. 

The  courtesy  of  his  manner  seemed  to 


spring  from  the  true  simplicity  of  his 
nature,  together  with  an  innate  regard 
for  others.  Wherever  he  saw  a  spark  of 
the  naturalist'  s  soul  in  a  young  person, 
he  knew  how  to  fan  it  into  life.  This 
was  the  case  with  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
when  a  lad.  Living  in  the  adjoining 
parish,  Mr.  Darwin  used  to  meet  him  on 
his  country  rambles,  poking  over  living 
things.  He  encouraged  these  boyish 
researches,  and  that  boy  is  today  one  of 
the  world's  great  stientific  observers. 

All  the  children  of  the  family  were 
brought  up  with  a  reverent  love  for  liv- 
ing things  :  to  them  in  all  their  after 
lives  nothing  seemed  "  common  or  un- 
clean." Whether  an  insect  crawled  or 
flew,  were  its  colors  bright  or  dull,  its 
life  above  or  below  ground,  they  all  ap- 
peared to  be,  so  to  speak,  on  respectful 
terms  with  it,  because  it  lived. 

Mr.  Darwin  was  always  very  much 
alive  to  what  the  world  said,  not  of  him, 
but  of  the  evolution  theory.  Anything 
that  appeared  in  the  public  prints  Mrs. 
Darwin  would  collect  and  read  to  him. 
Once  when  we  were  sitting  under  the 
garden  veranda,  the  peculiarity  of  which 
was  a  glass  roof,  that  all  the  timid  rays 
of  the  English  winter  sun  might  be  en- 
joyed, Mr.  Darwin  told  us  that  had  lately 
received  a  letter  that  had  given  him 
more  pleasure  than  he  had  felt  for  a 
long  time.  It  was  a  letter  in  Hebrew, 
from  a  Polish  rabbi.  He  added  :  "  You 
know  I  can't  read  Hebrew,  so  I  had  first 
to  get  it  translated."  The  rabbi  thanked 
him  for  his  work  (on.,  evolution)  and 
said  it  was  the  best  elucidation  of  Gene- 
sis he  had  ever  come  across.  Mr.  Dar- 
win added  :  "  It  is  the  best  bit  of  praise 
I  ever  received."  He  went  on  to  say 
how  religious  people  found  fault  with  his 
theory  ;  "  But  I  tell  them  I  only  state 
scientific  truths  as  I  have  discovered 
them,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  theologians 
to  reconcile  them  with  the  Scriptures  ; 
that  is  their  province,  not  mine." 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Darwin  rarely 
walked  out  beyond   his   own   grounds. 
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They  were  pretty  home  meadows,  with 
dry  paths,  which  he  had  carefully  meas- 
ured, so  that  he  knew  when  he  had 
walked  a  mile,  which,  in  his  failing 
health,  he  considered  a  good  "  constitu- 
tional." Some  member  of  the  family 
was  always  ready  to  be  his  walking  com- 
panion. On  one  side  the  lands  slope 
upwards  to  the  Cudham  woods  ;  on  the 
other  side  down  to  the  Vale  of  Keston. 
In  the  distance  was  the  high  ridge  of 
Sydenham,1  with  the  %shining  towers  of 
the  Crystal  Palace. 


In  lashing  strictures  on  Charles  Dar- 
win's lack  of  faith,  because  his  theories 
upset  the  old  idea  of  an  instantaneous 
creation,  there  is  one  sentence  in  his 
book  that  Christians  overlook.  It  runs 
thus  :  "  When  through  successive  evo- 
lutionary developments  the  body  of  man 
was  prepared  for  his  spirit,  it  required 
another  creative  fiat  to  implant  the  soul 
within  that  body."  It  is  for  this  little 
sentence  that  the  school  of  strict  and 
avowed  materialists  disown  Charles 
Darwin  as  a  brother. 

L.  A.  Nash. 


A  SUBURBAN  GARDEN. 


Translated  from  the  French. 


As  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  my 
childhood,  I  recall  the  visits  we  used  to 
pay  our  cousins,  in  their  garden  at  the 
Faubourg  Neuf,  on  summer  Sundays.  I 
have  retained  even  the  least  details  of 
these  Sundays,  invariable  details  more- 
over, from  the  harsh  grating  of  the  en- 
trance gate  to  the  feigned  surprise  of 
Hector  and  Hersilie,  who  were  not  ex- 
pecting to  see  us,  "  In  this  sun !  "  The 
canary  piped  his  notes,  always  the  same  ; 
Hector  gave  us  a  tap  on  the  cheek  in  the 
same  place ;  Heisilie,  a  kiss ;  and  Jac- 
quette  a  lump  of  sugar,  taken,  with  her 
mistress's  permission,  from  a  certain 
box  with  gilded  nails,  which  the  careful 
woman  kept  double  locked,  a  habit  that 
certainly  dated  from  the  continental 
blockade. 

I  seem  to  hear  my  father's  greeting  : 
"  How  now !  Always  young,  Cousin 
Hector?" 

Pure  flattery,  between  you  and  me ; 
for  the  good  man,  as  well  as  Hersilie,  his 
younger  sister,  had  long  since  passed  the 


flower  of  youth.  As  far  back  as  I  can 
remember  they  had  both  of  them  been 
old ;  Hector,  quite  lean  and  long,  with 
small  silver  rings  in  his  ears,  and  the 
traces  of  the  conquering  air  of  an  old 
beau  on  his  faded  form  ;  Hersilie,  very 
plump,  very  simple,  infirm,  alas  !  cough- 
ing one  minute,  limping  the  next,  alert 
though,  and  with  beaming  eyes  behind 
her  gold-rimmed  glasses. 

Those  two,  brother  and  sister,  made  a 
pretty  pair  of  crayon  pictures. 

And  the  frame  was  well  chosen ;  the 
frame,  that  is  to  say,  the  garden. 

The  garden  you  can  see  this  moment, 
can  you  not  ?  You  have  before  you  the 
sphinxes  in  terra  cotta,  supporting  the 
Pompadour  arches  on  the  pillars  of  the 
gateway,  a  gateway  necessarily  painted 
green ;  you  have  divined  the  inevitable 
straight  walk  bordered  with  lavender, 
the  muscat  trellis,  the  yoke-elm  summer 
house,  the  clump  of  orange  trees,  the 
pyramidal  stand  for  illumination  lamps, 
the  umbrella-like  plane  tree,  all  nature 
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trimmed  out,  painted,  stiffened,  ridicu- 
lous yet  touching,  humanized  to  excess, 
citizenized  even,  and  marked  with  the 
stamp  of  simple  bad  taste  and  with  the 
sincere  passion  of  theprovincial  amateur. 

Such  as  it  was,  our  cousin  Hector 
adored  his  garden.  It  was  the  passion 
of  a  superannuated  old  man  and  of  the 
new  proprietor.  This  square  of  land  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Faubourg  had  been 
the  dream  of  his  life.  While  he  meas- 
ured his  yards  of  ribbon  and  his  leagues 
of  Scotch  thread  in  his  dirty  shop  in  the 
"  Couverts,"  with  the  sign  of  "  The  Hon- 
est Peddler,"  he  even  then,  in  mind,  saw 
himself  out  there,  raking,  spading, 
sprinkling  his  flowers,  building  espaliers, 
throwing  morsels  of  bread  to  the  gold- 
fish. And  now,  oh  joy  !  he  was  digging 
quite  in  reality,  he  was  raking,  watering. 
He  had  real  flowers,  and  what  flowers  ! 
real  fruit,  and  such  fruit !  never  were 
roses  so  full  of  perfume  as  the  roses  in 
his  garden,  never  were  peaches  so  lus- 
cious. One  did  not  eat  them,  —  those 
peaches  ;  one  drank  them. 

Our  cousin  Hector  also  took  the 
trouble  to  graft  his  roses  himself  and 
bud  his  peaches ;  for  he  had  an  eye  to 
everything,  a  master's  eye,  and  he  did 
not  disdain  to  take  in  hand  the  smallest 
details. 

The  days  never  seemed  long  enough 
to  him.  Rising  with  the  swallows,  he 
trotted  around  all  the  morning,  with 
watering-pot  or  pruning-shears  in  his 
hand. 

At  noon,  it  is  true,  he  had  to  stop.  It 
was  the  hour  for  his  siesta  or  his  music. 
Ah  !  the  concerts  to  which  he  treated 
himself  there,  under  the  plane-tree,  be- 
fore the  glazed  door  of  his  parlor !  The 
canary  began:  "  Pchit,  pchit,  cui,  cui." 
Hector  replied  on  his  violin.  In  his 
shirt-sleeves,  legs  stretched  out,  head 
thrown  back,  eye  shining,  he  scraped 
and  scraped  away.  I  think  I  still  see  the 
yellow  old  book  and  the  music  copied  by 
hand  ;  a  charming  repertoire,  —  nothing 
but   jigs,  rigadoons,   dances,  gavottes  ; 


and  what  names!  "The  Cup  of  Tea," 
"The  Fire-balloon,"  "The  Constitu- 
tion," "  The  Tricolor."  The  canary  car- 
olled trills  without  end.  Hersilie  ap- 
plauded with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  not 
too  hard,  because  of  that  cursed  gout ; 
and  Jacquette  even,  quite  carried  away, 
beat  time,  while  she  dreamed  of  the  fine 
evenings  when,  in  the  days  of  the  Re- 
public, they  used  to  dance  under  the 
acacias  at  the  "  Club  des  Amis  du  Peu- 
ple." 

The  concert  ended,  Hector  took  a 
book,  —  sometimes  a  story  of  Piqault- 
Lebrun,  sometimes  a  volume  of  the 
History  of  Wrecks  ;  at  one  he  laughed, 
at  the  other  he  wept. 

He  read  in  a  loud  voice,  while  Hersi- 
lie, seated  beside  him  on  the  stone  bench, 
mumbled  the  rosary  between  her  teeth, 
at  times  producing  a  strange  medley, 
shouts  of  laughter  alternating  with  sighs, 
the  Devil's  French  interrupting  the  good 
Lord's  Latin,  the  Ave  Maria  cut  short 
by  Monsieur  Botte. 

Thus  passed  from  one  to  another  the 
days  in  the  garden,  each  equally  full  and 
rapid. 

Calm  days,  peaceful  joys  !  Time  did 
not  last  forever,  I  assure  you  ;  and  our 
old  friends  themselves  would  certainly 
have  been  forgotten.  However,  one 
must  live  with  the  living,  and  do  a  little 
like  other  people  ;  at  the  first  frosts  of 
November,  when  the  last  chrysanthe- 
mums faded,  our  rustics  left  the  Fau- 
bourg. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  after  dinner, 
the  whole  household  set  out ;  Hersilie 
leaning  on  Hector's  arm  ;  she  concealed 
by  an  immense  veil,  a  satchel  in  her 
hand  ;  he  straight  as  an  arrow,  buttoned 
up  to  the  chin,  his  hat  on  his  head,  with 
a  proud  air.  Jacquette  followed,  carrying 
the  cat  shut  upin  a  basket,  and  the  fright- 
ened canary  fluttering  in  his  cage ;  a  true 
breaking-up ! 

During  the  winter,  Hector  became 
tired  to  death  in  his  place  in  the  "  Cou- 
verts." The  idleness  of  the  town  weighed 
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upon  him ;  he  was  homesick  for  his  gar- 
den. More  impatient  than  a  schoolboy 
waiting  for  his  holidays,  he  counted  the 
weeks,  the  days.  February  seemed  to 
him  interminable,  March  was  eternal. — 
"  Let  the  swallows  come,  at  least,"  said 
the  wise  Hersilie.  When  the  swallows 
came  he  was  bound  to  depart,  cost  what 
it  might. 

One  springtime  came,  however,  when 
the  journey  could  not  be  made.  Hector 
was  ill. — "  A  trifle  !  We  will  go  on  Mon- 
day," said  he  ;  but  he  reckoned  not  upon 
the  obstinacy  of  his  rheumatism.  Mon- 
day arrived, —  impossible  to  put  one  foot 
before  the  other  ;  the  same  tune  the 
week  after;  weeks  went  by,  then  the 
months,  and  then  the  years.  Cousin 
Hector  was  quite  infirm.  He  did  not 
give  up  hope,  however.  If  the  pain  re- 
laxed :  "  Come,"  began  he,  rubbing  his 
hands,  f' nothing  is  lost.  Let  Easter 
come  and  — "  A  shooting  pain  cut 
short  his  flight  and  pinned  him  to  his 
arm-chair.     Farewell  to  the  garden  ! 

Another  would  have  been  disheartened 
by  it ;  not  he.  While  the  room  kept  his 
foot  prisoner,  resting  lightly  on  a  pile  of 
cushions,  his  head  was  at  the  Faubourg. 
He  never  went  out  of  it  again.  Rea- 
soned against,  his  passion  turned  to 
rage,  to  monomania,  to  a  fixed  idea.  In 
the  night,  if  he  was  awake  :  "  Hersilie  ! " 
called  he, — their  rooms  were  adjoining, 
—  "  do  you  hear  the  wind  ?  Who  knows 
whether  Jeanti  propped  up  that  peach 
tree  ? "  At  the  first  chill,  seeing  the  white 
lace  that  the  morning  frost  had  breathed 
upon  the  window-panes  :  "  Canthey  have 
brought  in  the  orange  trees  ? "  was  his 
question.  The  good  man  dropped'into 
these  trances  every  minute.  If  it  rained, 
it  rained  too  much,  and  if  it  did  not  rain, 
that  was  worse  still.  —  "  Three  weeks 
without  a  drop  of  water  !  What  can  the 
good  God  be  thinking  of  ?  " 

After  God,  Jeanti,  the  gardener,  had 
much  to  do  to  content  his  whims.  Each 
day  he  underwent  an  interrogatory  in 
due  order  :  tree  by  tree,  flower  by  flower, 


all  the  garden  was  gone  over.  Then 
they  laid  out  work,  they  studied  plans  ; 
there  was  the  bench  in  the  labyrinth  to 
change,  the  weathercock  on  the  pavilion 
to  repaint, —  I  know  not  what  all. 

The  well,  for  a  time,  disturbed  Hector 
very  much.  It  became  lower  and  lower. 
"  We  will  begin  to-morrow,  Jeanti,  to 
dig  it  deeper."  What  a  business  this 
well  was,  and  what  a  triumph  when  the 
new  water  came  in  !  Clear  water,  sweet 
and  fresh  !  Hector  was  never  weary  of 
tasting  it ;  with  the  glass  raised  to  his 
eye,  he  guzzled  by  little  bits,  smacking 
his  tongue  ;  he  could  not  have  made 
more  ado  over  a  bottle  of  Beau-Soleil. 
Hersilie  complaisantly  nodded  approval 
to  everything ;  and  above,  in  his  cage, 
the  canary  himself,  invited  to  the  feast, 
dipped  his  bill  in  his  cup  with  a  know- 
ing air  and  gargled  the  clear  water,  ac- 
companying his  sips  with  saucy  twists 
of  his  head. 

These  were  Hector's  good  moments, 
his  last  lights  of  joy  and  passion.  He 
became  erect  then  ;  he  looked  well ;  he 
had  some  voice  and  activity ;  then  all 
was  changed ;  he  was  only  a  shadow. 
Bent  over,  wasted,  vacillating,  our  old 
cousin  declined  day  by  day.  His  head 
was  hardly  more  sound  than  his  legs.  It 
is  what  happens  to  us  all !  With  age, 
Hector  had  become  a  grumbler,  petty 
as  a  child. 

He  was  afraid ! 

Afraid  of  robbers,  afraid  of  anything, 
afraid  of  everything.  In  the  night,  a 
mouse  crossing  the  floor  was  a  robber 
hidden  in  the  garret  ;  a  drunken  man 
singing  in  the  street  was  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Hersilie  left  nothing  undone  in  car- 
ing for  him.  She  was  her  brother's  right 
arm  and  his  left  leg.  She  walked,  she 
read,  she  thought  for  him.  By  way  of 
thanking  her,  the  great  child  gave  her 
scenes  of  another  kind.  He  presumed 
now  to  be — you  would  never  guess — to 
be  jealous  ;  yes,  jealous  of  his  sister  ! 
They  were  deceiving  him.     What  good 
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did  it  do  to  deny  it  ?  That  new  bonnet, 
that  silk  apron,  and  above  all,  that  spark- 
ling air.  All  that  must  be  the  outcome 
of  some  one's  addresses. 

Hersilie  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
blushed,  protested.  Perfectly  useless  ; 
the  poor  man  was  head  over  ears  in  his 
fancy,  and  from  that  arose  quarrels  on 
every  subject,  reproaches,  an  inquisition. 

Forbidden  to  go  to  confession,  to  look 
toward  the  window, —  what  else  ?  The 
jealous  man  had  no  rest,  even  when  she 
was  with  him  the  whole  time  before  his 
invalid  chair. 

It  was  not  easy  to  distract  him,  our 
cousin  Hector. 

"Read  me  something,  Hersilie." 

She,  who  could  only  read  large  print 
now,  spelled  and  hemmed  and  hawed  ; 
at  the  end,  reader  and  audience  were 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just.  The  book 
falling  from  Hersilie's  hand  awoke  them 
with  a  start. 

"  To  the  devil  with  the  book  !  "  came 
from  Hector.  That  being  abandoned, 
they  talked  to  kill  time.  Hector  Jost  his 
footing  in  the  very  middle  of  his  his- 
tories ;  he  confused  names^  mixed  up 
dates,  and  skipped  over  two  or  three  gen- 
erations. They  both  conjugated  their 
verbs  in  the  past  tense.  "  She  said  this, 
— he  did  that."  Fossil  tittle-tattle,  moldy 
scandal,  their  remembrances  unreeled 
while  their  bones  cracked  like  skeletons 
at  a  Death's  dance. 

"  The  dead  call  them,"  it  is  said  of 
those  who  depart.     Hector  heard  those 


mysterious  voices.  More  than  once, 
while  sitting  at  the  table,  he  said  to  Jac- 
quette  :  "How  now  !  Why  have  you  not 
laid  a  cover  for  Fabrice  ?  " —  an  elder 
brother  departed  twenty  years  for  an- 
other world. 

Hector  went  in  his  turn.  He  became 
excited  that  day  about  the  garden  :  a  lot 
of  strawberries  to  transplant,  and  Jeanti 
would  not  do  it !  Thereupon,  he  became 
angry,  and  in  a  second  —  all  was  over  ! 
We  must  say  also  that  they  had  served 
a  kind  of  bread  souffle  with  vanilla  at 
breakfast,  and  at  his  age,  it  takes  so 
little,  you  know  !  They  had  not  time  to 
toll  the  passing  knell. 

As  he  died,  bing,  bang,  a  terrible  storm 
burst  forth,  thunder  and  hail.  All  the 
garden  was  cut  down  ;  even  the  cy- 
presses in  the  cemetery,  which  let  their 
broken  branches  hang  when  we  went  the 
next  day  to  take  Hector  to  the  family 
vault. 

On  our  return,  we  found  Hersilie 
bathed  in  tears.  She  wept  for  the  loss 
of  her  brother,  and  also  for  the  fruit 
which  was  cukdown  by  the  storm.  "  My 
poor  brother,  how  I  loved  him  !  "  sighed 
she.  "  Those  peaches,  which  would  have 
been  ripe  in  eight  days,  alas  !  "  And 
as  we  took  our  leave,  her  dear  little  tear- 
stained  face  emerged  from  the  folds  of 
her  handkerchief.  "  Ah,  my  good  Hec- 
tor," added  she,  "  he  set  so  much  store 
by  his  garden  !  And  God  was  kind  to 
him.  He  died  without  knowing  how  it 
hailed!" 

Alma  Blakeman  Jones. 
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ZOLA'S  ROUGON-MACQUART  FAMILY. 


The  twenty  volumes  to  which  the 
most  remarkable  of  modern  novelists  has 
given  the  twenty  best  years  of  his  life 
are  nearly  completed.  Sixteen  have  ap- 
peared, a  seventeenth  is  announced,  and 
the  others  are  well  blocked  out.  We 
have  enough  of  the  work  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  whole ;  and  this  seems 
the  better  worth  while  because  so  many 
of  the  volumes  have  appeared  isolated 
and  out  of  connection.  Not  before  the 
preface  to  Une  Page  d' Am  our  did  the 
author  avow  his  purpose,  and  explain  his 
method  of  carrying  it  out.  Hence  those 
who  know  Zola  only  by  L'Assommoir 
and  Nana  and  La  Terre  have  misappre- 
hended him,  because  they  have  not  un- 
derstood that  these  stories  were  only 
chapters  of  a  greater  story. 

These  books  belong  to  a  series  planned 
so  far  back  as  1868,  and  having  for  a  pur- 
pose to  show  the  influence  bn  each  other 
and  on  society  of  a  single  family  of  un- 
usual vigor  and  of  unbridled  passions. 
The  period  is  that  of  the  French  empire, 
which  is  vividly  depicted  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  constitutional  republican. 

The  Rougon-Macquart  family  de- 
scends from  Adaline  Fouquet,  born  in 
1768,  at  Plassans,  an  imaginary  town  in 
southeastern  France.  In  1786  she  mar- 
ried a  gardener  in  her  employ  named 
Rougon, — a  rough-hewn  peasant,  coarse, 
heavy,  vulgar,  but  strong  and  vigorous. 
By  him  she  had  a  son  Pierre,  ancestor  of 
all  the  Rougon  s  in  the  series.  After  his 
death  she  had  a  son  and  a  daughter  by 
a  ne'er-do-well  named  Macquart.  She 
finally  became  insane,  and  ended  her 
day's  in  an  asylum.  This  taint  of  insan- 
ity was  hereditary,  and  as  the  Rougons 
and  Macquarts  intermarried  it  becomes 
an  important  element  in  the  story. 

La  Fortune  des  Rougons  opens  in  De- 
cember,   185 1,   when    Louis    Napoleon, 


after  his  failure  at  Strasbourg  in  1830, 
and  his  fiasco  at  Boulogne  in  1836,  after 
his  imprisonment  and  banishment,  after 
the  summary  rejection  of  his  assistance 
in  1848,  but  his  subsequent  election  to 
the  assembly  and  the  four  years'  presi- 
dency of  the  republic,  is  now  meditating 
his  coup  d'etat. 

The  shrewdest  politicians  who  led  the 
reactionary  movement  had  hardly  yet 
scented  the  empire.  They  looked  on 
Napoleon  as  a  nonentity,  a  dreamer,  in- 
capable of  laying  hands  on  France,  and 
especially  incapable  of  maintaining  his 
authority  should  he  attempt  it.  To  them 
he  was  only  a  tool  whom  they  made  use 
of,  and  whom  they  would  drop  as  soon 
as  it  was  time  for  Henri  V.,  the  rightful 
claimant  to  show  himself.  True,  they 
were  becoming  uneasy ;  they  began  to 
suspect  they  were  being  duped.  But  it 
was  too  late  for  them  to  recede,  and  when 
the  blow  fell  they  would  be  forced  to  ap- 
plaud, rejoiced  at  least  that  the  republic 
had  failed. 

The  establishment  of  .the  French  em- 
pire laid  the  foundation  of  the  Rougons' 
fortune.  They  had  been  lying  in  wait 
to  rob  the  republic ;  as  soon  as  it  was 
strangled  they  assisted  in  plundering  it. 

The  Rougons  were  all  alike  in  being 
swayed  by  an  overmastering  greed,  but 
in  each  the  desire  was  for  a  different 
object.  Pierre  Rougon 's  greed  was  for 
money.  He  had  robbed  his  brother,  his 
sister,  and  his  mother,  till  he  had  got  all 
the  family  property  into  his  hands.  He 
had  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant 
on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  had  acquired 
control  of  what  proved  a  successful  busi- 
ness, and  for  a  time  seemed  on  the  road 
to  fortune.  But  luck  had  turned  against 
him,  and  when  he  retired  in  1845,  al- 
though his  pale,  clammy  complexion,  his 
heaviness,  his  languid  manner,  seemed 
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to  savor  of  wealth,  he  had  only  ten  thous- 
and dollars  left, —  a  paltry  four  hundred 
a  year.  In  his  long,  pale  face,  in  which 
his  father's  features  had  borrowed  a  cer- 
tain refinement  from  those  of  his  mother, 
one  could  discern  the  sly,  crafty  ambi- 
tion.the  insatiable  desire  for  gratification, 
the  hard  heart,  and  the  envious  hatred 
of  the  peasant's  son,  converted  by  his 
mother's  fortune  and  nervous  tempera- 
ment into  a  member  of  the  middle 
classes. 

As  he  lived  for  money,  so  his  wife, 
Felicite,  lived  for  social  power.  All  the 
resources  of  her  poor  little  second  floor 
were  concentrated  upon  a  yellow  draw- 
ing room  where  she  could  entertain  com- 
pany. She  was  a  little,  dark  woman, 
and  looked  like  one  of  those  brown,  lean, 
noisy  grasshoppers  that  strike  their 
heads  against  the  almond  trees  with 
sudden  hops.  The  slyness  of  a  cat  was 
visible  under  her  narrow  black  eyes,  as 
small  as  gimlet  holes.  The  low,  convex 
forehead,  the  nose  slightly  depressed  at 
the  root,  the  dilated  nostrils,  delicate 
and  quivering  as  if  the  better  to  scent 
odors,  the  thin  red  line  of  her  lips,  her 
prominent  chin, —  all  this  physiognomy 
of  a  cunning  dwarf  was  a  living  mask  of 
intrigue,  of  active,  envious  ambition. 

With  all  her  ugliness,  Felicite  had  a 
sort  of  gracefulness  about  her  that  ren- 
dered her  seductive.  People  said  of  her 
that  she  could  be  pretty  or  ugly  as  she 
pleased,  according  to  the  fashion  in 
which  she  tied  her  magnificent  hair. 
But  it  depended  still  more  on  the  trium- 
phant smile  that  illuminated  her  golden 
complexion  when  she  thought  she  was 
getting  the  better  of  somebody. 

At  this  period  the  Rougons  were  pass- 
ing through  a  curious  crisis  of  vanity 
and  unsatiated  appetite.  The  few  proper 
feelings  they  may  once  have  entertained 
were  becoming  exhausted.  They  posed 
as  victims  of  evil  fortune,  not  with  res- 
ignation, but  with  the  bitter  determina- 
tion not  to  die  till  they  had  satisfied  their 
ambition.      But   each   day   of    poverty 


weighed  them  clown  the  more.  When 
they  recapitulated  their  vain  attempts, 
recalling  their  thirty  years'  struggle,  and 
seeing  their  airy  castles  converted  into 
this  yellow  drawing  room,  the  shabbiness 
of  which  had  to  be  concealed  behind  cur- 
tains, they  were  consumed  with  bitter 
rage. 

Then  as  a  consolation  they  would  de- 
vise plans  for  making  a  colossal  fortune. 
Pierre  dreamed  of  lighting  upon  some 
wonderful  speculation,  while  Felicite 
fancied  herself  the  winner  of  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  a  lottery  prize.  They 
lived  in  one  sole  thought, —  to  make  a 
fortune  instantaneously ;  to  be  rich  and 
enjoy  the  kind  of  life  they  hungered  for 
if  only  for  a  year.  Their  whole  existence 
aimed  at  this  end  with  the  stubbornness 
of  a  beast. 

This  was  their  mood  in  December  of 
185 1, —  on  the  lookout,  exasperated  by 
their  bad  luck,  disposed  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  fortune  if  they  should  meet 
her  in  a  by-way.  They  were  bandits 
lying  in  wait,  ready  to  rifle  and  plunder 
events. 

Hence  they  had  readily  become  tools 
of  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  Royal- 
ists who  did  not  care  to  compromise 
themselves  had  helped  Felicite  to  gather 
in  her  yellow  drawing  room  the  reaction- 
ary leaders.  She  had  even  risen  at  night 
and  crept  out  stealthily,  to  pour  vitriol 
on  the  roots  of  the  poplar  liberty  tree 
planted  in  the  square. 

Under  instructions  from  their  eldest 
son,  now  living  in  Paris  and  a  confeder- 
ate of  the  prince-president,  the  Rougons 
had  turned  the  current  of  talk  in  the 
yellow  drawing  room  toward  Bonapart- 
ism,  and  were  at  this  time  awaiting  the 
coup  d'etat.  They  had  taken  this  step 
with  nervous  apprehension,  but  under 
their  son's  positive  assurance  of  success, 
and  with  a  promise  of  the  local  receiver- 
ship of  taxes  as  soon  as  the  empire  was 
declared. 

Indeed,  Felicite  had  become  convinced 
that  not  only  revolution  but  insurrection 
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as  well  was  necessary  to  the  fortune  of 
the  Rougons.  A  new  dynasty  is  seldom 
founded  save  upon  an  affray.  Blood  is 
a  good  pasture.  It  would  be  fine  if  the 
Rougons,  like  certain  other  illustrious 
families,  dated  from  a  massacre.  When 
the  thought  sent  a  cold  chill  through  her 
marrow,  she  planted  herself  at  the  win- 
dow and  contemplated  the  beautiful  cur- 
tains of  the  present  tax-receiver's  house, 
—  curtains  that  would  be  hers  after 
the  bloodshed.  This  sustained  her  cour- 
age. 

On  December  ist,  they  received  a  let- 
ter warning  them  that  the  crisis  was  at 
hand,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  but  one  the  news  reached  Plassans 
that  Napoleon  had  proclaimed  himself 
emperor.  The  yellow  drawing  room  at 
once  accepted  the  coup  d'etat,  but  grew 
alarmed  as  news  came  in  of  insurrection 
in  neighboring  towns.  It  was  asserted 
that  blood  had  been  shed  in  Marseilles, 
and  that  rebellion  had  broken  out  in 
Paris.  On  the  7th,  it  was  learned  that 
three  thousand  insurgents  would  pass 
through  Plassans,  and  most  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  yellow  drawing  room 
fled  to  hide  themselves.  Among  them 
all  there  was  one  hero.  Sicardot,  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guard,  was  ready 
to  defend  the  city  with  his  life,  and  he 
called  upon  Pierre  to  follow  him.  Feli- 
cite  was  equal  to  the  em  ergency.  Throw- 
ing  herself  between  them,  she  clung  to 
her  husband,  vowing  that  he  should  not 
leave  her.  Though  he  only  half  caught 
the  clue,  Pierre  pretended  to  be  eager  to 
go,  but  allowed  his  wife  to  persuade  him 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  conceal 
himself,  with  a  view  to  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  reserve  corps,  to  restore 
order  when  the  insurgents  had  left  the 
town.  So  he  obtained  from  the  com- 
mander a  key  to  the  cart-house  where 
the  ammunition  was  kept.  And  with  a 
few  cowardly  companions  he  proceeded 
to  defend  Plassans  by  hiding  himself,  in 
order  to  render  the  town  secure. 

It  was  eleven  at  night  when  the  in- 


surgents entered.  They  glanced  at 
every  window  in  apprehension  of  bullets, 
but  saw  hardly  a  shutter  opened,  and 
heard  nothing  save  here  and  there  a  sti- 
fled exclamation.  At  the  city  hall  they 
arrested  the  mayor,  and  made  a  prisoner 
of  Commander  Sicardot,  who  was  furi- 
ous at  finding  himself  unable  to  muster 
a  corporal's  guard. 

They  had  come  this  way  only  because 
they  needed  food.  This  the  mayor  was 
glad  enough  to  furnish,"  and  by  two 
o'clock  the  insurgents  marched  on  again, 
taking  a  few  functionaries  as  prisoners, 
and  by  request  of  Antoine  Macquart, 
Pierre  Rougon's  half  brother,  leaving 
behind  a  guard  of  twenty  men  under  his 
charge.  These  took  possession  of  the 
city  hall,  and  Antoine  installed  himself 
in  the  mayor's  chair,  stuffed  with  the 
dignity  of  his  unaccustomed  surround- 
ings. _ 

This  was  Pierre's  opportunity.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  stole  out 
of  his  hiding  place,  crept  stealthily  into 
the  city,  trembling  at  every  door,  found 
the  town  sleeping  like  a  top,  unconscious 
of  the  danger  it  had  passed  through,  and 
discovered  that  his  hopes  were  realized, 
—  the  insurgents  had  abandoned  the 
town  to  him.  To  him, —  for  had  he  not 
the  key  to  the  ammunition  ?  Had  he 
not  by  suggesting  concealment  become 
the  recognized  leader  of  his  timid  asso- 
ciates ? 

Yet  he  began  to  feel  uneasy.  What 
if  the  empire  should  have  been  estab- 
lished without  his  aid  ?  What  if  Sicar- 
dot, instead  of  being  arrested  and  carried 
away,  had  conquered  the  rebels,  and 
shut  them  up  in  the  citadel  ? 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  over 
him,  and  he  hurried  home,  hoping  that 
Felicit6  would  give  him  some  trustwor- 
thy information.  He  found  the  yellow 
drawing  room  lit,  and  saw  the  dark  fig- 
ure of  his  wife  at  the  window.  She 
beckoned  to  him  and  threw  him  the  key 
to  the  cart-house.  This  meant  that  he 
must  arm  his  followers  ;  and  as  he  picked 
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them  up  one  by  one  he  learned  the 
real  situation,  and  his  terrors  were  ap- 
peased. 

.  There  were  forty-one  of  them  alto- 
gether, and  though  they  shook  as  with 
ague,  they  decided  that  they  might  ven- 
ture to  attack  the  twenty  insurgents, 
especially  if  they  found  them  asleep. 
They  slouched  along,  clinging  close  to 
the  shadow  of  the  houses,  and  were  al- 
most put  to  flight  by  the  shaking  of  the 
brass  dishes  over  a  barber's  shop.  At 
the  city  hall  only  one  window  was  lighted, 
and  dawn  was  approaching.  The  sen- 
tinel at  the  door  was  fast  asleep,  and 
Rougon  seized  his  gun,  while  a  follower 
gagged  him.  This  gave  courage  to  their 
sinking  hearts,  and  they  advanced  on 
tip-toe.  In  the  guard  room  fifteen  men 
were  snoring  the  snore  of  the  peaceful. 
Rougon  left  half  the  troop  to  guard 
them,  and  pushed  on  to  lock  up  Mac- 
quart.  He  would  gladly  have  assassin- 
ated his  half  brother,  could  he  have  done 
so  securely,  but  he  declaimed  with  dig- 
nity :  — • 

"  I  will  discharge  my  duty,  gentlemen. 
I  have  sworn  to  save  the  town  from  an- 
archy, and  I  will  save  it,  even  if  I  have 
to  be  the  executioner  of  my  nearest  rel- 
ative." 

Taking  up  the  address  that  Macquart 
had  prepared  as  leader  of  the  insurgents, 
Rougon  altered  a  few  words  and  turned 
it  into  a  capital  address  against  them. 
He  thus  became  recognized  as  head  of 
the  municipal  commission,  to  have 
charge  of  affairs  till  the  regular  author- 
ities should  be  reinstated.  Then  he 
went  home  and  sank  into  an  arm-chair, 
exclaiming  to  Felicite,  "  It'  s  done  ;  we 
shall  have  the  receivership." 

Unhappily,  after  a  day  or  two  mur- 
murs arose  in  the  town.  What  signs 
were  there  of  any  such  fierce  struggle 
as  Rougon  and  his  friends  reported  ? 
Nobody  had  been  killed,  or  even  wound- 
ed ;  the  only  damage  was  the  shattering 
of  a  mirror  by  a  ball  from  a  musket  ac- 
cidentally discharged.  Who  knew,  even, 


that  the  insurgents  had  been  there  at 
all  ?  Was  it  not  all  a  made-up  story,  to 
get  power  into  the  hands  of  a  few  am- 
bitious schemers  ? 

"  It's  all  of  a  piece  with  their  mirror," 
said  a  lawyer.  "  What  a  fuss  they  make 
over  that  broken  glass  !  That  Rougon 
is  quite  capable  of  firing  a  gun  at  it  him- 
self, to  make  believe  there  was  a  battle 
going  on." 

Pierre  suppressed  a  cry  of  pain.  What, 
they  did  not  believe  even  in  the  mirror  ! 
The  legend  of  the  Rougons  would  be 
effaced  ;  nothing  would  remain  of  their 
glory. 

This  new  necessity  drove  them  from 
the  complications  of  comedy  into  the 
machinations  of  tragedy.  Felicite  saw 
that  the  town  must  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  a  panic,  in  the  midst  of  which  Pierre 
should  maintain  a  heroic  attitude.  So 
brother  Antoine  should  be  the  instru- 
ment, and  if  possible  the  victim. 

She  found  him  still  a  prisoner,  and  by 
offering  him  release  and  a  thousand 
francs  she  bribed  him  to  incite  and  lead 
an  attack  of  the  republicans  upon  the 
city  hall. 

On  the  morning  agreed  Pierre  was 
particularly  careful  of  his  toilet.  His 
wife  combed  his  hair  and  tied  his  cravat. 
She  turned  him  round  like  a  child  go- 
ing to  a  distribution  of  prizes,  and  as- 
sured him  that  he  would  make  a  good 
figure  in  the  midst  of  the  serious  events 
about  to  occur.  His  big,  pale  face  wore 
an  air  of  grave  dignity  and  heroic  de- 
termination, as  he  received  her  final  in- 
structions :  he  was  not  to  abandon  his 
courageous  attitude  ;  he  was  to  close 
the  gates  hermetically,  to  leave  the  town 
in  agoniesof  terror  within  the  ramparts; 
if  possible  he  should  appear  the  only 
citizen  willing  to  die  for  the  cause  of 
order. 

What  a  day  !  The  Rougons  still  speak 
of  it  as  though  it  was  a  glorious  and  de- 
cisive battle.  Antoine,  like  the  hired 
assassin  that  he  was,  led  his  handful  of 
unsuspecting   republicans   to    the   city 
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hall;  shouted,  "Come,  my  friends!" 
the  signal  agreed  upon  with  Rougon ; 
and  jumped  aside  to  escape  the  shower 
of  bullets  that  came  pouring  out  from 
the  ambushed  guard  within. 

This  time  there  was  blood  and  death, 
and  wide-spread  terror.  Pierre  alone, 
unrecognized  as  the  contriver  of  the 
slaughter,  stood  forth  magnificent  as  the 
defender  of  Plassans.  He  even  forbade 
the  removal  of  the  corpses,  that  all  the 
town  might  see  how  real  was  the  danger 
from  which  he  had  saved  it. 

Thus  it  was  that  this  grotesque  per- 
son, this  pale,  flabby,  tun-bellied  citizen 
became,  in  one  night,  a  terrible  hero, 
whom  nobody  dared  to  ridicule  any  more. 
He  was  decorated,  and  awarded  the 
promised  receivership  of  taxes.  Felicite 
moved  into  the  house  she  had  so  often 
gazed  at  with  longing  eyes,  and  peered 
through  the  curtains  she  had  coveted. 
Thus  rose  "  The  Fortunes  of  the  Rou- 
gons."  I  do  not  know  where  else  to 
find  an  explanation  so  adequate  of  the 
possibility  of  the  coup  d'etat,  as  in  this 
picture  of  the  self-seeking  and  counter- 
intriguing  inhabitants  of  Plassans. 

The  Rougons  had  three  sons,  for 
whom  Felicite  had  insisted  upon  a  col- 
lege education,  hoping  that  among  them 
would  be  found  at  least  one  of  superior 
intellect  who  would  enrich  them  all.  For 
a  time  this  ambition  seemed  doomed  like 
the  rest  of  her  aspirations  to  disappoint- 
ment. Two  of  them  devoted  themselves 
to  law,  and  the  third  to  medicine.  When 
they  bad  exhausted  at  Paris  the  resour- 
ces of  the  family,  and  were  obliged  to 
return  and  establish  themselves  in  the 
provinces,  the  country  seemed  to  recon- 
quer its  prey.  They  idled  about  and 
grew  fat.  The  bitterness  of  her  ill-luck 
again  assailed  Felicite.  Her  sons  were 
making  her  bankrupt.  They  returned 
no  interest  upon  the  capital  they  repre- 
sented. 

In  1848  the  eldest,  Eugene,  was  near- 
ly forty  years  old,  of  middle  height,  bald, 
and  growing  stout.     He  had  his  father's 


face, — long,  with  broad  features.  Be- 
neath his  skin,  one  could  perceive  the- 
fatness  that  produced  the  soft  round- 
ness of  his  features,  and  gave  to  his  face, 
the  yellow  whiteness  of  wax.  Though 
his  massive  square  head  betokened  the 
peasant,  when  he  raised  his  drooping 
lids,  and  darted  a  swift  glance  from  his 
eyes,  his  physiognomy  was  transfigured, 
lit  up  from  within,  as  it  were.  At  such 
times  the  commonplace  plainness  of  his 
big  nose,  his  fleshy  lips,  and  his  long 
cheeks,  was  really  attractive  in  its  ap- 
pearance of  strength  and  energy.  In 
the  son's  case,  the  father's  ponderous- 
ness  had  turned  to  gravity.  This  big 
fellow  usually  exhibited  a  formidable, 
sleepy  attitude.  From  his  heavy,  languid 
movements,  one  would  have  thought  he 
was  a  giant,  stretching  his  limbs  for 
action.  He  cherished  lofty  ambitions, 
possessed  domineering  instincts,  and 
showed  a  singular  contempt  for  trifling 
expedients,  and  small  fortunes. 

A  month  before  the  revolution  broke 
out,  Eugene  became  restless.  He  seemed 
to  anticipate  the  crisis  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct, and  he  went  back  to  Paris  to  seek 
his  fortune,  with  a  bare  hundred  dollars 
in  his  pocket.  He  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  followers  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
though  times  became  so  hard  for  him 
that  he  had  to  peddle  olive  oil,  and  bor- 
row boots  to  wear,  he  splashed  through 
the  mud  to  recruit  adherents,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  coup  d'etat  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment  of  the  line.  So  he 
became  the  trusted  confidant  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  in  the  volume  devoted  to  his 
career  he  is  "  Son  Excellence  Eugene 
Rougon." 

Nor  was  this  promotion  undeserved. 
As  his  father's  greed  was  for  money,  sc 
his  was  for  power  :  power  for  its  own 
sake,  quite  apart  from  hankerings  after 
riches,  and  honor,  and  pride  of  place. 
Grossly  ignorant,  and  of  little  skill  in 
anything  apart  from  the  management  of 
men,  his  keen  craving  after  power  raised 
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him  into  the  highest  place  in  the  govern- 
ment, developing  in  his  heavy  nature  a 
cunning  skill  and  a  wonderful  energy. 
He  believed  in  himself,  took  his  convic- 
...ons  for  reasons,  and  held  everything 
subordinate  to  the  augmentation  of  his 
own  personal  influence.  Addicted  to  no 
sensual  vice,  he  yet  had  secret  orgies  in 
which  his  reveling  was  in  dreams  of  ob- 
taining supreme  power.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  of  the  Rougons. 

"  Ah,  you  want  to  know  my  story,  do 
you  ? "  he  says  on  one  occasion. 

"  Well,  it's  very  easily  told.  My  grand- 
father sold  vegetables.  I  myself,  till  I 
was  forty  years  old,  kicked  my  heels  as 
country  lawyer  in  the  depths  of  the  prov- 
inces. Yesterday  I  was  unknown,  I  was 
nothing.  Tomorrow  I  shall  be  what- 
ever I  like.  I  am  a  power.  Those  other 
fellows  make  me  shrug  my  shoulders 
when  they  prate  of  their  devotion  to  the 
empire.  Do  they  really  love  it  ?  Do 
they  appreciate  it  ?  Have  n't  they  con- 
formed themselves  to  all  kinds  of  gov- 
ernments ?  I  have  grown  up  with  the 
empire.  I  have  made  it,  and  it  has  made 
me.  I  was  named  chevalier  after  the  ioth 
of  December,  officer  in  January  of  '51, 
commander  on  the  15th  of  August,  '54, 
and  grand  officer  three  months  ago.  Un- 
der the  presidency  I  was  entrusted  with 
the  portfolio  of  public  works;  later  on  the 
Emperor  charged  me  with  a  mission  to 
England  ;  since  then  I  have  entered  the 
council  of  state  and  the  senate, —  " 

"  And  tomorrow  what  will  you  enter  ?  " 
Clorinde  interrupted  with  a  laugh  be- 
neath which  she  tried  to  conceal  her 
curiosity. 

He  stopped  short  and  looked  at  her. 

"  You  are  very  inquisitive,  Mademoi- 
selle Machiavelli,"  he  said. 

His  stopping  short  was  much  less  re- 
markable than  his  self-revelation,  for  he 
was  a  listener,  not  a  talker.  In  his  pon- 
derous power  of  persistence  he  closely 
resembled  our  own  General  Grant.  He 
was  capable  of  any  self-repression  de- 
manded by  his  main  purpose.  The  only 
Vol.  XVI.— 27. 


great  longing  of  his  life  was  to  marry 
this  Clorinde,  an  Italian  adventuress  ; 
but  he  thought  his  ambition  must  be 
furthered  by  a  wife  of  solemn  respecta- 
bility, who  would  give  tone  to  his  estab- 
lishment. He  had  a  two-clays'  struggle, 
in  which  his  stern,  set  lace  was  puffed 
out  by  the  contest  waging  within  him, 
and  his  bull-like  neck  was  swollen,  and 
his  muscles  strained  as  if  he  were  chok- 
ing. But  he  conquered  his  passion,  and 
married  as  ambition  dictated.  The  ro- 
mantic reader  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
he  made  a  blunder,  and  owed  his  final 
dismissal  from  power  to  the  superior  in- 
fluence of  the  little  woman  he  had 
thought  unworthy  to  be  his  coadjutor 
But  from  his  point  of  view  the  renuncia- 
tion was  heroic. 

Withal  he  was  true  to  his  friends  :  to 
the  friends  of  his  obscurity  and  of  his 
struggles,  as  well  as  those  of  his  glory. 
Indeed,  their  demands  upon  him,  their 
assumed  ownership  of  him,  are  portrayed 
with  marvelous  power.  His  story  is  the 
political  story  of  the  empire,  and  the 
best  picture  that  has  appeared  of  the 
men  and  women  and  measures  of  that 
time.  The  public  speeches  given  in  the 
book  are  the  speeches  actually  made, 
quoted  from  the  official  reports.  The 
descriptions,  as  of  the  christening  of  the 
prince  imperial,  are  as  exact  in  detail  as 
they  are  vivid.  The  student  of  French 
history  will  find  few  books  more  profit- 
able than  "  His  Excellency  Eugene  Rou- 
gon." 

As  Eugene  was  the  greatest,  so  the 
second  son,  Aristide,  was  the  meanest 
of  the  Rougons.  His  greed  was  for  self- 
indulgence.  His  family,  coarse  peasants 
with  brute  appetites,  had  matured  too 
rapidly,  and  all  the  desires  for  sensual 
indulgence  had  centered  in  Aristide, 
augmented  by  a  precocious  education, 
and  rendered  more  insatiable  and  dan- 
gerous by  their  deliberateness.  "  I  would 
set  the  whole  town  afire  if  I  wanted  to 
warm  my  feet,"  he  says  on  one  occasion. 

Hence  as  Son  Excellence  Eugene  Rou- 
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gon  had  depicted  the  politics  of  the 
empire,  so  La  Curee,  which  tells  the 
story  of  Aristide,  deals  with  its  social 
corruption.  Renee,  his  wife,  and  Max- 
ime,  his  effeminate  son,  are  products  of 
an  artificial  and  unwholesome  life,  where 
the  aim  is  no  longer  to  satisfy  passion, 
hut  to  stimulate  satiety. 

Such  conditions  usually  accompany 
enormous  wealth  suddenly  acquired. 
This  came  to  Aristide  through  marriage 
with  a  wealthy  girl  that  needed  a  father 
for  her  child,  multiplied  by  advance  in- 
formation as  to  where  the  emperor  was 
to  cut  through  the  great  avenues  that 
rebuilt  Paris.  Learning  what  property 
was  to  be  condemned,  Aristide  purchased 
it  below  its  value  and  sold  it  to  the  city 
for  several  times  its  cost,  his  official  posi- 
tion, obtained  through  Eugene,  enabling 
him  to  combine  with  other  official  rob- 
bers to  secure  an  extravagant  appraise- 
ment. It  is  the  story  on  a  larger  scale 
of  Boss  Shepard   and  the  Washington 

The  greed  of  the  third  son,  Pascal, 
was  for  knowledge.  He  was  a  noble  fel- 
low, eminent  as  a  scientist,  and  in  his 
practice  as  a  physician  giving  preference 
to  his  poorer  patients.  Above  all  he  was 
a  student  of  heredity,  and  had  the  more 
patience  with  his  unworthy  relatives, 
because  he  was  observing  in  each  the 
resultant  of  inherited  traits  and  individ- 
ual environment.  His  book  is  to  be  the 
last  of  the  series,  and  will  be  a  summary 
of  all  the  rest  as  seen  through  his  reflec- 
tions. 

The  Rougons  had  also  two  daughters. 
Sidonie,  the  elder,  has  no  special  book, 
but  flits  like  a  harpy  through  them  all, 
encouraging  and  pandering  to  unworthy 
desires  in  order  to  gratify  her  own  greed, 
which  seems  to  be  for  corruption.  In 
spite  of  this  inheritance  her  daughter 
Angelique,  discarded  in  infancy  and 
brought  up  among  purifying  and  elevat- 
ing surroundings,  finds  no  sin  to  struggle 
against  save  now  and  then  a  whirlwind 
of  anger,  and  gives  us  in  Le  Reve  a  char- 


acter so  pure  that  when  the  bishop 
administers  the  extreme  unction,  his 
solemn  words  seek  to  purify  her  only, 
from  offenses  she  has  never  so  much  as 
dreamed  of. 

The  story  of  Marthe,  the  younger 
daughter,  is  told  in  La  Conquete  de 
Plassaus.  She  married  her  cousin, 
Frangois  Mouret,  who  secured  a  compt 
tence  as  a  hatter  in  Marseilles.  Whei 
they  retired  from  business  they  settlec 
down  near  the  home  of  her  childhood, 
happy  and  contented.  They  had  a  room 
to  let,  and  took  a  priest  and  his  mother 
to  lodge  with  them.  This  Abbe  Faujas 
was  an  emissary  of  the  emperor,  sent  toj 
Plassans  to  win  over  the  old  nobility  to 
the  imperial  cause.  This  he  accomplish- 
es with  rare  diplomacy  ;  but  incidentally 
he  makes  himself  master  of  the  Mourets' 
home,  insinuating  his  own  influence  un- 
til the  discord  in  this  once  peaceful  fam- 
ily becomes  unbearable.  The  wife  is  driv- 
en to  an  asylum,  and  the  husband  also 
becomes  insane,  burns  his  dwelling,  and 
dies  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  clutching 
the  false  priest  by  the  throat. 

In  the  Abbe  Faujas,  Zola  has  depicted 
in  black  colors  the  influence  of  the  priest 
in  the  household, —  an  influence  much 
made  use  of  by  Louis  Napoleon.  Faujas 
was  personally  chaste  and  frugal,  and 
self-denying  to  the  point  of  asceticism. 
But  he  was  unlicensed  in  his  greed  for 
power,  and  respected  no  relations  that 
interfered  with  it.  Hen/:ehe  was  a  dan- 
gerous man,  and  in  him  some  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Romish  Church  are  shown 
to  be  dangerous. 

But  Zola  has  a  sympathetic  grasp  of 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as 
he  shows  in  La  Faute  de  V Abbe  Mouret. 
This  abbe  is  the  younger  son  of  Frart 
cois  and  Marthe,  and  in  their  story  had 
been  absorbed  into  the  church  by  tfu 
Abbe  Faujas.  He  became  the  gentlest 
of  devotees,  and  amidst  most  unspiritul 
surroundings  he  breathed  into  the  cere-j 
monials  of  the  church  the  real  faith  thatf 
should  animate  them. 
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"To  my  mind,"  says  Andrew  Lang, 
'the  most  impressive  passage  in  M. 
tola's  novels  is  the  mass  celebrated  by 
he  Abbe  Mouret  in  the  empty,  ruinous 
:hurch,  which  to  him  is  the  very  House 
rf  God.  The  old  housekeeper  brings 
h^e  sacred  vessels  —  with  no  more  re- 
pect  than  if  they  were  her  household 
»ots  and  pans  —  and  hobbles  about  the 
:hurch  snuffing  the  candles.  A  mis- 
:hievous  chorister  boy  repeats  the  re- 
ponses,  and  is  lost  in  the  unintelligible 
^atin  which  he  tries  to  spell.  'Orate, 
ratres,'  cries  the  priest  aloud,  turning 
nth  uplifted  hands  to  the  empty  bench- 
's. Then  he  prays  at  the  altar,  while 
he  yellow  morning  sun  floods  the 
hurch,  leaving  the  great  daub  of  the 
Christ  crucified  alone  in  the  shadow. 
rhe  rickety  old  furniture  of  the  confes- 
ional  creaks  ;  the  sounds  of  the  waking 
rorld  come  in ;  a  great  tree  has  thrust 
ts  boughs  through  a  broken  window ; 
he  long,  weedy  grass  of  the  untrodden 
ourt  peeps  through  the  chinks  of  the 
!oor,  and  threatens  to  encroach  on  the 
iave.  From  the  boughs  of  the  service- 
ree  and  through  the  open  window  the 
parrows  begin  to  peer ;  they  flit  in  and 
ly  away  again,  and  at  last  grow  bold  and 
larch  up  the  floor  to  the  altar,  as  when 
it.  Francis  preached  to  the  birds." 

Here,  as  everywhere,  Zola  astonishes 
is  by  the  multitude  and  exactness  of 
jetails,  as  he  does  in  Le  Reve  by  his  in- 
imate  acquaintance  with  the  robes  of 
he  clergy,  and  with  the  technical  skill 
hat  enters  into  their  embroidery.  For 
\ngelique  was  adopted  into  a  family 
fiat  lived  under  the  shadow  of  a  cathe- 
ral,  and  had  wrought  its  vestments  for 
enerations  ;  and  she  developed  a  skill 
lat  was  religious  as  well  as  artistic. 

The  elder  son  of  the  Mourets,  Octave, 
tft  home  before  the  family  misfortunes 
ad   culminated,  and   came  to  Paris  as 

erk  in  a  dry  goods  house.  His  earlier 
iventures  are  told  in  Pot-Bouille,  a 
.cture  of  bourgeois  life  in  an  apartment 
3use.     But  he  was  no  ordinary  clerk. 


He  had  broad  and  sound  views  of  a  de- 
veloping business,  which  his  marriage 
with  the  owner  and  her  subsequent  death 
enabled  him  to  realize.  So  a  special  book 
is  given  to  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames,  the 
name  he  gave  to  an  enormous  establish- 
ment rivaling  Les  Magazins  du  Louvre 
and  Au  Bon  Marche,  having  3,000  em- 
ployes, and  sales  of  £200,000  a  day. 

Where  could  Zola  have  learned  all  the 
details  of  this  remarkable  story  ?  From 
the  price  of  a  yard  of  braid  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  a  successful  retail 
business,  all  seems  to  him  as  familiar  as 
his  alphabet.  That  the  big  establish- 
ments must  grow  bigger,  while  the 
smaller  go  to  the  wall,  he  makes  clear  by 
parallel  histories  of  both.  The  huge 
emporiums  give  better  goods  for  less 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  they  stim- 
ulate unnecessary  purchases,  and  have 
developed  among  shoppers  a  covetous- 
ness  so  common  and  often  so  irresistible 
that  our  century  has  invented  name  for 
it,  and  calls  it  kleptomania.  After  one 
has  read  this  book,  an  observant  hour  at 
Macy's  or  at  Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co.'s  be- 
comes a  new  sensation.  It  is  as  though 
one  had  had  a  confidential  chat  with  the 
proprietors,  and  knew  all  the  particulars 
of  the  history  of  the  business,  its  organ- 
ization, and  its  daily  routine. 

With  like  minuteness,  Le  Ventre  de 
Paris  describes  the  central  market  of 
the  city.  A  page,  for  instance,  is  given 
to  a  stall  of  cheese,  where  twenty  kinds 
are  vividly  pictured, —  some  of  them  too 
vividly  for  a  reader  whose  nostrils  are 
in  sympathetic  connection  with  his 
imagination. 

The  heroine  of  this  book  is  Lisa 
Macquart,  a  daughter  of  Antoine, 
Pierre's  half-brother.  She  keeps  a  pork- 
butcher's  shop,  and  is  honest,  frugal,  and 
so  far  as  her  range  of  view  permits,  just. 
Yet  in  her  love  of  peace  and  comfort 
she  is  so  unjust  to  her  husband's  broth- 
er that  her  nephew,  Claude  Lantier,  clos- 
es the  book  with  this  reflection  :  "  What 
scoundrels    respectable    people    are ! ' 
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Indeed,  the  title  adopted  for  the  English 
translation  comes  from  Claude's  classifi- 
cation of  mankind  into  "  The  Fat  and 
the  Lean,"  two  hostile  groups,  in  which, 
contrary  to  Pharaoh's  dream,  the  fat 
devour  the  lean  and  grow  sleek  over  it. 

In  Pauline,  however,  Lisa's  daughter, 
all  selfish  love  of  ease  disappears,  and 
her  life  becomes  a  perpetual  renuncia- 
tion and  self-sacrifice.  Her  story,  told 
in  La  Joie  de  Vivre,  extorted  commen- 
dation even  from  critics  who  had  con- 
demned the  previous  volumes  of  the 
series.  It  was  her  hardest  of  lots  to 
devote. herself  to  Lazare  Chanteau,  an 
incomplete  genius,  in  whom  the  heredi- 
tary trait  of  insanity  just  prevented  his 
becoming  a  great  philanthropist. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  series,  Lisa's 
sister  Gervaise  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
liquor  by  drinking  anisette  with  her 
mother.  When  trouble  comes  upon  her 
in  L '  Assommoir,  this  appetite,  long  dor- 
mant, wakes  to  devour  her,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dramshops  of  Paris  is  por- 
trayed with  terrible  power.  The  next 
book  is  named  for  Nana,  her  daughter, 
who  shows  how  a  gilded  fly,  conceived 
in  a  corrupted  society,  becomes  a  pesti- 
lence. Under  her  windows,  as  she  lay 
dying  of  smallpox,  loathsome  end  of  a 
loathsome  life,  the  crowd  was  urging 
with  rustling  feet,  "  On  to  Berlin  !  On 
to  Berlin  !  "  Her  death  foretold  the  dis- 
solution of  the  unwholesome  govern- 
ment she  typified. 

LCEnvre  gives  us  pictures  of  the  art- 
ist life  of  Paris,  but  more  especially 
shows  how  in  Claude  Lantier,  Nana's 
brother,  the  ancestral  trait  of  insanity 
denies  accomplishment  to  his  unques- 
tioned genius,  and  finally  drives  him  to 
suicide. 

This  is  the  only  story  of  the  series 
that  I  found  tedious  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  of  all  Zola's  novels  I  was  most 
powerfully  impressed  by  Germinal,  in 
which  Etienne  Lantier,  the  third  of 
these  unhappy  children,  becomes  an  un- 
successful leader  of  workmen. 


I  had  read  of  the  struggle  for  suste- 
nance in  the  mining  districts,  but  I  nev- 
er had  any  realizing  sense  of  the  degra- 
dation of  such  a  life,  till  I  read  how 
Catharine  Maheu,  fifteen  years  old  and 
pale  and  slight,  woke  from  habit  at 
four  in  the  morning,  roused  her  father 
and  brothers,  prepared  a  warm  drink  for 
them  from  the  grounds  of  yesterday's 
coffee,  eked  out  from  the  solitary  piece 
of  bread  four  little  sandwiches  for  lunch, 
carefully  graded  according  to  size,  from 
big  father  down  to  tiny  Jeanlin ;  donned 
her  boy's  clothes,  and  went  with  the 
others  down  into  the  pit  for  her  day's 
work  in  a  heated  tunnel,  where,  bent 
double,  she  filled  truck  after  truck  with 
coal  and  pushed  them  seventy  yards 
along  the  trail  to  the  inclined  plane. 
She  perspired  and  panted,  felt  her  joints 
crack  sometimes,  but  she  uttered  no 
complaint.  She  had  become  callous  from 
habit,  as  if  the  common  lot  of  all  was  to 
live  like  this,  bent  in  twain. 

What  a  life  for  a  human  being !  And 
these  beings  were  human.  They  were 
patient,  industrious,  just, —  often  gener- 
ous to  one  another.  They  had  occasional 
enjoyment  of  a  kind,  and  were  fairly 
contented, —  till  the  strike  came.  But 
the  strike  ;  how,  save  in  a  story  told  as 
vividly  as  this,  can  an  outsider  feel  what 
a  strike  means  to  the  mother  of  a  family 
of  ten,  when  the  two  dollars  a  week  on 
which  she  has  managed  to  feed  them  after 
a  fashion,  is  suddenly  cut  off  ?  It  is 
book  to  make  men  serious,  this  Germi- 
nal. 

Jean  Macquart,  the  brother  of  Lisa 
and  of  Gervaise,  was  a  strong,  hardy 
fellow,  of  the  good-natured  and  well- 
meaning  kind  that  seem  born  to  bear 
the  buffets  of  fortune.  He  applied  him- 
self diligently  at  school,  but  it  took  him 
a  day  to  learn  what  his  comrades  mas- 
tered in  an  hour.  He  became  appren- 
ticed to  a  cabinet-maker,  but  his  father 
robbed  him  of  his  earnings  and  seduced 
his  sweetheart.  He  served  in  the  army, 
but  got  only  its  dangers  and  privations. 


to 
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Finally  he  became  a  farm  laborer,  and 
in  La  Terre  his  wife  is  outraged  and 
murdered  and  his  home  taken  from  him. 
And  yet  he  is  powerless  to  avenge  him- 
self. 

This  book  has  been  called  less  a  novel 
than  an  impassioned  treatise  on  political 
economy.  Zola  believes  that  the  crav- 
ing for  individual  owhership  of  land  has 
become  in  France  a  monomania,  absorb- 
ng  all  that  is  noble  and  elevating  even 
most  of  what  is  human,  in  the  one  over- 
nastering  greed  for  another  slice  of 
and. 

The  picture  he  paints  is  repulsive,  and 
s  doubtless  exaggerated  in  that  it  gives 
mly  the  darker  side  of  the  picture.  It 
perhaps  true,  as  his  critics  have 
Maimed,  that  the  book  was  inspired  by 
lis  disgust  at  the  difficulty  of  buying 
idditional  land  for  his  country  place  on 
he  Seine.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  note 
hat  so  fair-minded  an  observer  as  Fred- 
rick .  Harrison,  a  firm  believer  in  the 
ubdivision  of  land,  has  lately  confessed 
hat,  while  the  French  peasant  is  not  the 
nonster  Zola  has  pictured  him,  he  yet 
nanifests  many  of  the  vices  that  Zola 
.scribes  to  him  :  that  he  is  low-minded, 
.nd  lecherous,  and  penurious  beyond 
>elief. 

Finally,  in  the  last  of  these  sixteen 
olumes — not  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
>earance,  but  as  I  have  grouped  them  to 
how  the  relationship  of  the  characters 
-we  have  the  sad  love-story  of  Helene, 
ister  of  Francois  Mouret,  Une  Page 
V Amour.  Here  the  great  city  of  Paris 
ppears  as  the  chorus  of  the  old  Greek 
lays,  and  is  described  in  all  its  phases, 
s  seen  from  Passy. 

What  a  picture  these  sixteen  books 
urnish  of  French  life  in  the  middle  of 
he  nineteenth  century  !  Here  are  the 
hurch,  the  state,  the  farm,  the  mar- 
et,  the  mine,  the  real  estate  speculator, 

e  merchant  prince,  the  artist,  the  pol- 
:ician, — city  and  provincial, — the  cour- 
ssan,  the  dram-seller  and  his  victims. 
Vhen  the  three  other  special  volumes 
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appear,  dealing,  if  one  may  judge  from 
their  titles,  with  the  railroad,  the  bank- 
ing-house, and  the  army,  with  the  final 
volume  summing  up  the  whole  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  truly  scientific  phy- 
sician, we  may  say  securely  that  no 
period  of  the  world's  history  has  been 
more  minutely  and  vividly  recorded  than 
the  French  life  of  this  era  in  this  series 
of  novels. 

But  are  they  wholesome  reading  ?  The 
question  is  a  fair  one,  and  deserves  a 
frank  answer.  Zola  is  known  as  a  real- 
ist. He  thinks  there  is  nothing  that 
may  not  be  described  in  literature,  and 
that  whatever  is  described  at  all  should 
be  described  just  as  it  is,  as  vividly  and 
exactly  as  possible.  Flence  he  admits 
many  scenes  that  most  writers  and  most 
readers  of  English  consider  improper ; 
and  in  place  of  veiled  allusion  and  innu- 
endo he  uses  plain  and  direct  language, 
speaking,  the  average  reader  will  think, 
with  brutal  openness. 

This  is  often  startling  and  disagreea- 
ble. We  are  accustomed  to  regard  it  a 
mark  of  advancing  civilization  that  the 
functions  of  the  body,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  respected  and  more  health 
fully  provided  for,  disappear  more  and 
more  from  common  observation,  and  be- 
come individually  private.  If  I  offer  a 
man  at  dinner  a  slice  of  Strasbourg  pie, 
for  instance,  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to 
decline  it ;  and  1  do  not  expect  him  to 
explain  the  imperfections  of  his  diges- 
tive apparatus  that  make  it  unwise  for 
him  to  eat  it.  This  may  be  a  matter  of 
moment  to  him  and  to  his  physician,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  intruded  upon  the  public. 
It  is  not  that  he  keeps  a  secret  from  me : 
he  is  simply  reticent  about  what  is  a  mat- 
ter of  only  personal  concern. 

This  reticence,  the  traveler  learns,  is 
more  marked  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  one  crosses  the  Channel 
he  finds  less  and  less  of  it  as  he  journeys 
south  through  France  and  Italy,  while 
in  some  parts  of  Spain  it  seems  unknown. 
Zola  is  of  Italian  descent,  and  there  may 
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be  something  of  Venetian  freedom  in  his 
pages.  Freedom  there  certainly  is,  not 
seldom  carried  over  into  license.  He 
has  as  little  reticence  as  an  anatomical 
atlas.  Hence  he  is  not  safe  reading  for 
those  to  whom  an  anatomical  atlas  would 
offer  unsafe  pictures. 

But  the  indictment  must  go  no  farther. 
If  he  is  as  free  from  conventional  restric- 
tions as  an  anatomical  atlas,  he  is  also 
as  rigidly  scientific.  There  is  not  in  all 
his  works  a  licentious  page.  He  de- 
scribes sin,  but  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
it.  Not  a  guilty  scene  is  so  depicted  that 
tlie  reader  could  wish  to  have  been  a 
participant.  It  is  not  merely  that  nem- 
esis will  follow, —  there  is  a  certain  fas- 
cination to  youth  in  the  thought  of  pur- 
chasing an  hour  of  bliss  at  the  cost  of 
indefinite    after    punishment :     but    to 


Zola's  mind  the  guilty  hour  is  not  bliss 
ful.  A  pure  man  in  his  private  life,  ht 
personally  detests  and  despises  sensua 
indulgence.  Hence  when  he  describe; 
vice,  he  describes  it  a  physician  woulc 
describe  the  manifestations  of  a  disease 

To  my  mind  such  passages  are  blots 
artistic  blemishes.  But  beneath  th 
fungus  there  is  a  vigorous  oak,  and  onbj 
an  eye  in  search  of  it  will  be  fixed  upoi 
the  fungus. 

Certainly  the  oak  is  masterly.  A  com 
prehensive  observer,  a  keen  analyst, 
luxuriant  word  painter,  Zola  is,  abov 
all,  a  conscientious  artist.  He  believe 
in  his  work  ;  he  has  wrought  into  it  hi 
life  and  heart  and  soul ;  and  with  all  it 
blemishes  I  believe  he  has  accomplishe< 
the  greatest  literary  achievement  of  th 
younger  men  of  this  generation. 

C.   IV.  Bardeen. 


SPORT  IN  RUSSIA. 


Sport,  as  it  is  understood  in  these 
United  States  and  in  England,  is  in  Rus- 
sia practically  limited  to  the  hunting- 
field.  The  games  and  pastimes  of  the 
lower  classes  are  of  too  primitive  a  char- 
acter to  be  dignified  into  sport.  Among 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  boat  and 
horse  races  are  patronized  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  they  are  only  comparatively 
recent  importations,  and  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  compared  to  our  own  races. 
The  Russian  Anglomaniacs  pretend  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  horseflesh  and 
yachting,  but  their  learned  discussions 
on  these  subjects  would  cause  an  Eng- 
lish jockey  or  an  American  crack  yachts- 
man but  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  Foot  ball,  croquet, 
lawn  tennis,  cricket,  base  ball,  bicycling 
as  a  fine  art,  pedestrianism,  prize  fight- 
ing, running  contests,  are  either  entirely 


unknown,  or  else  have  but  a  very  limite< 
circle  of  adepts.     The  ultra-fashionab 
affect   some   of    the    English   out-doo 
games,  but  it  is  merely  a  fad,  a  passing 
"wrinkle." 

The  colleges  and  universities,  whicl 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  take  so  prom 
inent  a  part  in  the  athletic  pursuits  o 
their  countries,  are  in  Russia  exclude< 
from  all  sports,  unless  the  game  tha 
most  frequently  has  for  its  goal  th 
mines  of  Siberia  or  the  halter,  can  to 
called  by  that  name. 

The  shooting  matches  and  horse  race 
for  the  private  and  commissioned  offi! 
cers  of  the  army  are  under  the  contrc 
of  the  government,  and  form,  to  a  cer 
tain  extent,  a  part  of  the  regular  drill 
This,  of  course,  takes  away  much  of  th« 
zest  they  may  have  otherwise  possessec 
Yes,  taken  all  in  all,  sport  is  unknoA 
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in  the  land  of  the  Tzar;  even  betting, 
strange  to  say, — for  the  Russian  privi- 
leged classes  are  inveterate  gamblers, — 
is  not  very  popular. 

Yet,  though  sport  does  not  thrive  in 
Russia,  there  are  many  games,  and  the 
people  are  not  without  their  pastimes. 
At  the  head,  of  course,  stand  the  win- 
ter amusements ;  skating,  toboggan 
slides,  and  sleighing  on  the  troykas,  and 
in  the  villages  the  spinning  bees.  In 
summer  large  parties  ransack  the  woods 
and  fields  for  berries,  mushrooms,  and 
nuts.  These  excursions  are  nothing  but 
picnics  with  large  opportunities  for  very 
spirited  flirting. 

Yet,  important  as  all  these  open  air 
games  are,  they  form  but  a  small  part  of 
the  popular  amusements,  which,  owing 
largely  to  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
take  place  indoors,  and  as  among  most 
primitive  people,  are  chiefly  occasions 
for  a  more  or  less  extensive  eating  and 
drinking. 

Such  are  mainly  the  recreations  of 
the  peasants  and  tradesmen.  The  privi- 
leged classes,  besides  indulging  in  most 
of  the  above  quoted  amusements,  have, 
as  here,  their  theaters,  concerts,  mas- 
querades, picture  or  flower  shows,  lect- 
ures, lion  hunting,  receptions,  routs,  fre- 
quent balls,  and  so  on. 

The  attractions  of  the  green  cloth, 
however,  are  pre  eminent.  All  Russia 
— from  the  frozen  north  to  the  sunny 
south,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean —  gambles,  either  in  the  mild 
form  of  the  so-called  commercial  games, 
like  whist  or  preference,  or  bucks  the 
tiger  known  as  stukolka  or  Cossack 
faro.  In  the  provinces  gambling  is  fre- 
quently the  only  mental  excitement  ac- 
cessible. From  evening  till  morning  the 
local  aristocracy,  composed  usually  of 
the  government  officials,  a  few  of  the 
country  squires,  who  are  too  poor  to 
pass  their  winter  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  and  the  higher 
ecclesiastics,  shuffle,  cut,  and  deal,  deal, 
cut,  and  shuffle  ;  at  every  reception  the 


cardroom  is  a#n  inevitable  adjunct,  al 
though  in  such  cases  the  stakes  are  sel- 
dom large.  Gambling  is  so  universal  that 
in  a  small  town  on  the  southwest  shore 
of  the  Crimea  the  club  serves  actually 
for  a  lighthouse,  as  a  long  row  of  win- 
dows fronting  the  sea  is  almost  never 
dark  before  daylight. 

In  the  army,  gambling  is  still  more 
prevalent  than  among  the  civilians.  Fre- 
quently in  camp,  when  the  soldiers'  tents 
are  dark  and  silent,  the  officers'  quarters 
shine  like  huge  lanterns  from  the  light 
within,  to  be  extinguished  only  when  the 
morning  reveille  sounds.  Of  late  the 
gambling  has  lost  much  of  its  former 
fierceness,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobility  since  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
is  much  impoverished. 

In  former  times,  before  Peter  the 
Great  introduced  his  sweeping  reforms, 
a  great  many  rude  sports  flourished  in 
Russia.  Bear  baiting,  cock,  gander,  and 
dog  fights  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  fist  fighting,  especially  in  large  bod- 
ies, was  common.  The  latter  custom 
has  come  down  to  our  own  times,  and 
can  occasionally  be  seen  even  now  in 
localities  remote  from  the  large  cities. 

I  remember,  when  a  boy,  I  was  once 
during  the  Easter  holidays  on  a  visit  to 
a  small  town  of  Great  Russia,  and  wit- 
nessed such  a  battle.  It  was  a  most 
exciting  and  startling  sight.  A  large 
public  place  in  the  center  of  the  town 
was  occupied  by  a  great  mass  of  pleasure 
seekers.  The  appearance  was  very  harm- 
less. Men,  women,  and  children,  most 
of  them  belonging  to  the  lower  classes, 
in  national  holiday  costume,  strolled 
along,  forming  small  groups,  eating 
pumpkin  and  sunflower  seeds,  or  St. 
John's  bread  and  cakes.  Volunteer  sing- 
ers amused  the  public  unpaid  ;  every- 
where were  laughing  and  merriment.  I 
stood  with  my  tutor  a  little  aside  on  the 
steps  of  a  store,  looking  curiously  on  the 
picturesque  scene.  Suddenly  sounded 
all  over  the  bazaar  the  cry,  "  Away, 
women  !     Away  !     Give  place  !  " 
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The  women  thus  cautioned  fled  in  all 
directions  with  their  children,  taking 
refuge  on  the  raised  sidewalks  and  be- 
neath empty  market  halls.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  bazaar  two  groups 
were  forming,  shouting,  teasing,  chal- 
lenging oneanother,  remaining,  however, 
in  their  position.  Only  the  small  boys 
passed  from  word  to  action.  On  the  free 
space  between  the  two  armies  the  first 
skirmish  began  ;  it  was  nothing  serious 
though,  there  being  more  noise  than 
fight. 

The  fathers  and  older  brothers  in  the 
regular  army  encouraged  the  little  cham- 
pions, approving  or  scolding  them. 
Gradually,  bigger  boys  joined  the  fight- 
ers right  and  left.  It  grew  warmer.  The 
bulk  of  both  armies  were  forming  in  line, 
and  slowly  approaching  each  other. 

All  must  be  bare-fisted  and  empty- 
handed  ;  even  to  hold  a  few  copper  coins 
in  the  fist  to  make  it  heavier  was  pro- 
hibited. It  was  looked  on  as  a  disgrace 
and  dishonor  to  the  party,  if  any  one 
employed  unfair  means.  In  case  of  de- 
tection, the  victim  received  so  fearful  a 
beating  that  it  generally  ended  in  death 
or  a  long  illness. 

The  boldest  before  the  line  opened  the 
fight ;  a  terrible  crash  followed  ;  the 
links  of  the  line  of  suburbans  —  who 
were  fighting  against  those  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  town  —  were  broken  in 
a  moment  by  the  first  attack,  and  they 
fought  now  singly  and  in  groups,  re- 
treating to  their  quarters.  I  thought 
they  were  lost,  when  I  saw  emerging 
from  a  narrow  by-street  a  young  fellow 
on  the  side  of  the  suburbans,  who  was 
greeted  with  immense  enthusiasm. 

"  The  blacksmith  !  The  blacksmith  ! 
Hurrah,  Ivan  !  Don't  make  a  backward 
step  now.  Forward,  blacksmith  !  For- 
ward !  Help  us  beat  these  miserable 
tailors  and  shoemakers  !  Hurrah,  com- 
rades !     Forward  !  " 

And  forward  they  went.  Ivan,  the 
blacksmith,  paused  for  a  moment.  He 
was  a  stout-built,  broad-shouldered  man, 


clad  in  black  velvet  trousers,  a  red  cotton 
shirt,  high  top-boots,  a  fur-bordered  caf- 
tan and  a  beaver  cap.  Throwing  his  caf- 
tan on  the  snow,  he  gave  a  smart  toss  to 
his  cap.  A  slight  pallor  overspread  his 
cheeks,  and  he  dashed  into  the  midst  of 
the  crowd.  His  friends  gave  way  before 
him,  so  that  he  soon  reached  the  enemy. 

What  an  influence  he  must  have  had 
over  all  these  people  !  His  friends,  con- 
fident of  victory,  now  stood  their  ground 
bravely,  though  as  yet  advancing  very 
slowly.  His  antagonists  lost  their  boast- 
fulness,  calling  for  their  chief  and  most 
renowned  fighter,  a  huge,  heavy-built 
driver,  who  was  smothering  the  suburb- 
ans on  another  wing. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  the  cry,  "  Black- 
smith !  "  he  tried  to  meet  him,  but  being 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  human 
wall,  was  forced  to  fight  for  every  step. 
He  could  not  arrive  in  time.  The  black- 
smith dashed  headlong  into  the  living 
mass,  and  made  a  large  break ;  his  com- 
rades following  broke  the  center,  divid- 
ing the  enemy  in  two. 

It  was  terrible  to  see  Ivan  making  his 
way.  He  was  regarded  as  the  strong- 
est man  in  his  community,  and  how 
much  this  reputation  had  to  do  with  his 
success  was  difficult  to  decide.  Nobody 
faced  him  in  the  right  manner ;  right 
and  left,  the  men  fell  as  if  killed. 

The  excitement  of  the  bystanders  was 
so  great  that  many  could  not  restrain 
themselves.  I  saw  rich,  respected  mer- 
chants throwing  their  costly  fur  cloaks 
on  the  snow,  to  join  the  combatants. 
Every  order  had  now  ceased.  Wounded 
and  swooning  men  were  brought  out 
every  five  minutes,  badly  disfigured,  and 
covered  with  blood. 

The  burghers  lost  ground  more  and 
more.  Their  chief  fighter  having  aban- 
doned his  position  on  the  left  wing,  gave 
the  suburbans  time  to  recover,  and  press 
their  antagonists  with  more  force.  At 
last  the  driver  succeeded  in  freeing  him- 
self, and  now  challenged  his  rival,  the 
blacksmith. 
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As  soon  as  the  news  spread  among  the 
combatants,  the  fight  in  general  abated, 
and  a  wide  circle  was  formed  around  the 
two  chiefs. 

"Well,"  said  the  driver,  "shall  we  fight 
for  all,  and  finish  it  between  us  two  ? " 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met, 
although  they  knew  each  other  by  name, 
and  they  hesitated  to  begin. 

"All  right,"  answered  Ivan;  "that 
will  be  the  shortest  way  to  finish  your 
boasting.  You  said  you  would  kill  me  ; 
now  there  is  a  chance  for  you  to  try." 

Still  they  hesitated,  knowing  very  well 
that  fame,  reputation,  and  perhaps  life 
itself,  were  at  stake.  But  the  driver  lost 
his  temper,  and  with  a  wide  flourish 
struck  the  first  blow  right  in  the  breast. 

The  blacksmith  staggered,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot  under  the  heavy  blow, 
but  held  his  ground.  "  Now  my  turn," 
he  said. 


Neither  defended  himself,  but  each 
received  the  strokes  in  plain  figure.  For 
almost  two  minutes  they  gave  and  re- 
ceived the  fearfulest  blows.  When, 
struck  on  the  temple,  the  huge  driver 
fell  in  a  heap  (three  weeks  later  he  died 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain),  over  his 
body  the  suburbans  rushed  on  their 
enemies, —  without  doing  much  harm, 
however  ;  as  the  fight  is  allowed  only  on 
neutral  grounds,  and  once  off  the  battle- 
field they  were  safe. 

In  this  fight  almost  eight  hundred 
persons  took  part.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  our  century,  such  fights  were 
not  infrequent  among  students  of  rival 
schools. 

Now  all  such  contests  are  rendered 
impossible  by  the  vigilance  of  the  police, 
and  the  school  life  of  the  Russian  youth 
is  too  gloomy  and  depressed  to  admit 
such  exuberance  of  animal  spirits. 

Boiys  F.  Gosow. 


A  PARK  EXPERIENCE. 


It  was  in  front  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change of  San  Francisco  that  I  first  saw 
him.  The  distress  among  the  large 
number  of  unemployed  men  in  the  city 
had  aroused  some  philanthropic  citizens, 
and  work  had  been  procured  for  them 
in  beautifying  Golden  Gate  Park.  I 
sttfod  idly  watching  the  line  of  men  that 
wag  forming  in  answer  to  the  summons 
for  workmen  to  make  roads  at  one  dollar 
and  a  half  a  day,  and  I  had  just  remarked 
the  foreign  physiognomy  of  face  after 
face,  when  my  attention  was  held  by  his 
fine  head. 

There  was  a  pathetic  droop  to  the 
shoulders  under  the  shabby  genteel 
coat,  which  spoke  of  the  disheartened 
man  past  middle  age,  of  the  man  along 
in  years   who  is   "down  on  his   luck." 


But  in  the  eyes  shone  a  look  of  patient 
fervor  that  rises  above  mean  surround- 
ings. "  What  could  have  brought  him 
to  this  pass  !  "  I  thought.  Dissipation 
had  not  stamped  her  stencil  of  owner- 
ship there,  and  one  look  in  his  eyes  put 
the  thought  of  vice  out  of  the  question. 

His  manner  towards  his  comrades 
betrayed  the  easy  courtesy  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  the  thought  of  him,  as  I  pic- 
tured him  wheeling  a  barrow  or  handling 
a  shovel,  returned  to  me  several  times 
during  the  day. 

A  week  later,  when,  in  strolling 
through  the  Park  entrance,  I  saw  him 
waiting  his  turn  to  be  paid  off  for  his 
day's  work,  the  sight  gave  me  positive 
pain.  The  fervent  hope  that  I  mentally 
uttered,  that  old  age  might  find  me  out 
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of  reach  of  the  "  sharp  sting  of  poverty," 
was  followed  by  a  feeling  of  irritation 
with  this  fine-faced  old  gentleman  for 
allowing  circumstances  to  place  him  in 
a  position  that  must  bid  so  openly  for 
sympathy  and  commiseration. 

As  he  stood  patiently  waiting,  his 
whole  attitude  expressing  physical  fa- 
tigue, I  saw  him  start  violently  when  his 
eyes  rested  on  a  handsome  carriage  that 
was  being  driven  slowly  past.  Such  a 
beseeching,  pleading  look  I  have  never 
seen  in  a  man's  face.  I  noticed  that  the 
occupant  of  the  carriage,  a  young  and 
strikingly  handsome  woman,  also  ap- 
peared to  be  greatly  agitated.  I  did  not 
know  whether  the  man's  gaze  was  the 
cause  of  her  excitement  or  not,  but  she 
screened  her  face  with  her  elaborate  lace 
parasol,  and  leaned  far  back  among  the 
carriage  cushions. 

A  turn  of  the  road  brought  me  face  to 
face  with  the  carriage,  which  had  drawn 
up  at  the  edge  of  the  shrubbery.  The 
lady  regarded  me  keenly  for  an  instant, 
and  then  said  quickly  in  a  low  tone  :  — 
"  Pardon  me  for  asking  such  a  favor 
of  a  stranger,  but  would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  ask  the  old  gentleman  who  is 
standing  in  line  to  come  here  for  a  mo- 
ment ?" 

I  hastened  back  to  where  he  had  been 
standing,  but  the  line  had  broken  and  I 
saw  a  group  of  men  around  a  form 
stretched  upon  the  grass.  A  glance 
showed  me  that  it  was  he. 

We  lifted  him,  still  unconscious,  into 
the  carriage,  and  at  a  word  of  entreaty 
from  the  lady  I  accompanied  them  on 
their  drive  into  the  city. 

She  seemed  wildly  distressed.  "  Poor 
old  hands  ! "  she  cried,  as  she  tenderly 
chafed  the  hands  of  the  old  man  and 
kissed  them,  while  the  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks.  "  O,  to  think  of  it !  Doing 
a  laborer's  work,  and  I  with  so  much  ! 
It  is  not  right.  If  I  could  only  make  him 
see  it !  O,  it  is  so  deathlike.  Will  he 
never  come  to  ?  Give  him  more  brandy. 
Can  nothing  be  done?  " 


"  He  will  come  out  of  it  soon,"  I  re- 
plied. "  See  !  his  eyelids  fluttered  then. 
When  he  regains  consciousness  don't 
say  anything  to  excite  him,"  I  cautioned, 
for  she  appeared  to  be  almost  beside  her- 
self with  anxiety. 

As  I  spoke,  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
gazed  into  her  face.  She  shivered  be- 
neath his  look,  and  shrank  back  into  the 
corner  of  the  carriage. 

"  You  have  taken — advantage — of  — 
my  weakness,  Leonie.  You  know  that 
I  would  not  willingly  have  ridden  one 
inch  in  this  carriage." 

With  a  great  effort  he  raised  himself 
upright,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  a  res- 
olute purpose. 

"  Command  your  coachman  to  stop  !  " 
he  demanded. 

"  But  you  will  let  me  take  you  to  your 
home  ?     Surely  you  will  not  try  to  walk 
in  your  exhausted  state?"  she  pleaded. 
Her  entreaties  were  of  no  avail.     He 
insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  alight  at 
once.     His  feverish  eagerness  lent  him 
a  false  strength  that  his  shaking  hands 
belied ;  and  a  desire  to  see  him  safely  in 
his  home,  as  well  as  to  allay  the  distress 
of  the  beautiful  woman  at  my  side,  made 
me  put  my  offer  to  accompany  him  in 
such  a  way  that  he  could  hardly  refuse. 
Once  upon  the  sidewalk,  he  turned  in- 
stantly to  go,  without  a  word  of  farewell. 
"  Do  not  leave  me  so  !  "  she  cried  in 
agony.     "O,  I   am  so  unhappy!     Will 
you  not  let  me  help  you  ?  "     With  a  be- 
seeching gesture  she  held  out  her  arms. 
I  could  feel  the  frame  of  the  man  tot- 
ter against   me,   though   his   face  was 
stern  as  he  answered  steadily,  like  one 
who  had  learned  a  lesson : 

"  Yes,  you  can  help  me  on  one  condi- 
tion ;  you  know  it.  When  you  are  ready 
to  fulfill  it  you  will  be  welcome  ;  not  be- 
fore." 

He  turned  abruptly  away  and  drew  me 
with  him.  I  found  his  home  to  consist 
of  one  meager  room  in  a  ramshackle, 
third-class  lodging  house  south  of  Mar- 
ket Street. 
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He  had  a  short  but  severe  illness.  I 
called  a  physician  and  installed  a  nurse. 
On  one  of  my  daily  visits  he  said  :  "  God 
knows  why  you  come,  friend,  to  a  poor 
old  man  who  has  lost  his  grip." 

He  turned  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had 
struck  him,  and  clutching  my  hand 
cried  :  "  Is  this  all  your  own  doing,  or 
are  you  an  emissary  of  hers  ?  " 

Upon  my  assurance  that  I  was  acting 
solely  upon  my  own  responsibility,  he 
sank  back  upon  the  pillows. 

"  In  New  York,"  he  continued  with 
feverish  intensity,  "I  had  friends  who 
would  have  helped  me,  but  she  came 
here  and  I  had  to  follow.  I  must  be 
near  her  when  the  time  comes  for  her 
to  do  her  duty.  O,  she  will  come,  she 
will  come,  but  it  is  so  long !  " 

I  thought  him  partly  delirious,  yet  felt 
that  his  words  had  something  to  do  with 
the  mystery  that  surrounded  him. 

After  his  recovery  I  procured  some 
translating  for  him  to  do,  for  I  had  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  good  linguist. 
Once  I  saw  "  Leonie."  It  was  after  an 
afternoon  concert;  and  our  eyes  met  for 
an  instant  as  she  crossed  the  pavement 
to  her  carriage.  She  passed  me  with  a 
haughty  nod  that  considerably  aston- 
ished me,  for  I  had  speculated  upon  our 
meeting,  and  the  probability  that  she 
would  be  anxious  to  hear  of  my  patient. 

I  strode  down  the  street  in  an  angry 
mood.  A  wrong  existed,  and  I  felt  her 
to  be  the  cause.  My  old  gentleman 
might  be  a  fanatic,  —  I  had  learned  his 
high  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  but  he 
would  not  have  scorned  her  assistance 
without  good  cause  for  so  doing.  In- 
"deed,  I  sometimes  thought  (and  realized 
that  I  was  all  wrong  in  so  thinking)  that 
his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  was  too 
acute  for  this  world.  He  drew  such  nice 
distinctions,  and  his  views  were  so  en- 
tirely unworldly,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
continually  standing  in  his  own  light. 

His  work  afforded  him  much  pleasure  ; 
and  almost  always  when  I  called  he 
would  have  a  bouquet  of  happy  expres- 
sions or  fine  thoughts  for  me,  which  he 


had  culled  from  foreign  authors.  One 
in  particular,  I  remember,  was  from  the 
German,  "  Despair  is  the  only  genuine 
atheism." 

"  How  true,  how  true  !  "  he  exclaimed 
with  his  melancholy  smile.  "  And  1  have 
never  known  despair  for  one  instant. 
What  would  I  have  done  in  my  wander- 
ing life,  had  despair  once  come  to  me  ! 
In  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Paris,  Lon- 
don, just  when  I  had  made  a  few  friends 
and  found  a  niche  in  which  I  could  stand 
upright  and  breathe  freely,  to  be  obliged 
to  relinquish  all  and  begin  anew  in  a 
strange  city  !  Strange  faces,  strange 
ways:  —  a  strange  lot  is  mine." 

"  But  are  you  not  misled  ?  "  I  could 
not  help  saying. 

"  I  am  driven  by  the  lash  of  duty,"  he 
said  with  mournful  severity  and  burning 
eyes.  "  I  know  I  am  right,  and  that  I 
wili  not  have  lived  and  suffered  in  vain. 
Do  not  question  me."  His  impressive 
manner  lent  solemnity  to  his  tragic 
words. 

After  this  conversation  I  thought  him 
an  ascetic,who  believed  that  in  scourging 
the  flesh  he  was  benefiting  the  spirit. 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  call  on  my 
protege.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  a  num- 
ber of  days,  and  so  it  was  a  surprise  not 
to  hear  his  even,  gentle  voice  in  response 
to  my  knock.  I  opened  the  door.  He 
was  sitting  at  his  writing  table,  and  as  I 
laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and 
stooped  to  look  in  his  face,  I  saw  that 
he  was  dead. 

Before  him  was  spread  a  letter,  and 
almost  involuntarily  I  took  possession  of 
it  before  I  summoned  help. 

We  found  that  death  had  come  very 
peacefully, —  heart  disease,  the  doctor 
said,  as  he  had  long  expected. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  show  the  letter  I  had 
found.  From  the  heading,  "  My  dear 
Father,"  I  knew  it  to  be  something  of  a 
private  nature  that  his  sensitive  spirit 
would  have  shrunk  from  revealing  to 
curious  eyes. 

I  glanced  at  the  signature  :  "  Leonie." 
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So  she  was  his  daughter.  As  no  address 
was  given  I  was  forced  to  put  it  back  in 
my  pocket,  until  I  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  it  to  the  writer. 

I  saw  that  the  old  gentleman  had  a 
decent  burial,  and  published  a  brief  no- 
tice of  his  death  in  the  papers,  "  Rest- 
come  Van  Wyck," — it  was  an  odd  name, 
I  felt  assured  his  daughter  must  see  it. 

In  my  daily  walk  a  week  later  I  turned 
from  the  highway  of  the  Park,  which 
winds  between  velvet  lawns  and  brilliant 
parterres,  towards  the  secluded  bridle- 
path that  leads  to  Strawberry  Hill.  Here 
the  pines  are  woodsy,  and  the  fragrant 
carpet  of  needles  underfoot  speaks  of 
mountain  wilds.  I  seemed  to  be  miles 
from  a  habitation.  Flocks  of  quail  ran 
across  my  path,  and  rabbits  scurried  out 
of  sight  as  I  approached. 

As  I  neared  a  thicker  clump  of  trees, 
something  black  among  the  branches 
attracted  my  attention.  A  second  glance 
showed  it  to  be  the  figure  ot  a  woman. 

I  sprang  to  cut  the  rope  that  suspend- 
ed the  body,  in  the  vain  hope  that  life 
might  not  be  fled.  As  I  pulled  away 
the  folds  of  the  thick  crepe  veil  that  was 
wound  about  the  face,  I  recognized  in 
the  distorted  features  the  beautiful,  rest- 
less Leonie  ! 

The  investigation  developed  the  fact 
that,  on  the  day  before  her  death,  she 
had  made  her  will,  leaving  all  her  prop- 
erty to  various  charities  of  New  York. 

It  was  supposed  that  she  was  tempor- 
arily deranged  over  the  death  of  her 
father,  who  had  died  while  she  was  on 
her  way  to  join  him.  She  was  a  woman 
of  abundant  means,  and  there  was  no 
known  cause  to  explain  the  deed,  so  the 
papers  said. 

Then  it  was  that  I  read  the  letter  I 
had  taken  from  the  old'gentleman's  dead 
hands  : 


My  Dear  Father  : 

At  last  I  have  come  to  it.  I  will  do  as  you  wish, 
and  may  God  forgive  me  for  not  yielding  long  ago. 
I  will  give  this  money,  every  cent  of  it,  to  the  insti- 
tutions that  his  will  designated.  I  will  share  your 
poverty,  for  I  am  young  and  can  find  something  to 
do  that  will  take  care  of  us.  Will  this  suffice,  or 
must  I  proclaim  myself  a  murderess  to  the  world? 

He  was  tottering  into  his  grave  when  he  took  the 
fatal  dose.  You  think  that  I  purposely  changed  the 
medicine  bottles  :  I  did.  You  think  that  I  destroyed 
the  will :  I  did.  But  was  he  just  and  fair  to  me  ? 
He  knew  that  I  married  him  solely  for  his  money  ; 
I  was  very  frank  with  him, —  it  was  purely  a  matter 
of  bargain  and  sale.  Yet,  he  willed  away  the  wealth 
that  I  had  bartered  my  youth,  my  ideals,  my  woman- 
hood for.  It  was  not  his  to  give  ;  it  was  rightfully 
mine.  Was  not  the  price  I  paid  enough  ?  God  knows 
I  repent  my  act,  and  would  undo  it  if  I  could.  But 
how  bitterly  you  have  scorned  me  !  how  persistently 
you  have  refused  to  touch  the  money  !  how  your 
faith  that  my  remorse  would  come  has  made  you  fol- 
low me  from  city  to  city  !  My  poor  father  !  my  re- 
morse, now,  is  not  so  great  as  my  pity  for  you.  But 
you  have  conquered.  I  can  bear  this  life  no  longer. 
I  seem  to  feel  your  scorn  in  every  pleasure,  every 
luxury  that  this  money  buys.  It  is  like  throwing 
roses  into  a  flame.  As  soon  as  I  can  complete  my 
arrangements, —  in  a  very  few  days, —  I  will  be  with 
you,  never  to  leave  you  again. 

Your  repentant  daughter, 

Leonie. 

I  tore  the  letter  into  shreds.  To  make 
it  public  would  only  stain  the  memory 
of  a  woman's  name. 

What  a  light  it  threw  upon  the  old 
man's  life !  The  shock  had  been  too 
much  for  him.  Life  had  no  longer  for 
him  a  great  motive.  No  longer  the  "  lash 
of  duty  "  drove  him  onward.  Though 
his  purpose  had  succeeded,  his  delicate 
organism  was  not  strong  enough  to  un- 
dergo the  revolution  that  it  had  brought 
about. 

He  died  victorious.  I  felt  glad  of  that. 
The  seraphic  expression  of  his  dead  face 
and  his  exultant  words,  "  Despair  is  the 
only  genuine  atheism,  and  I  have  never 
known  despair  for  one  instant,"  returned 
to  me  with  startling  vividness. 

Elizabeth  S.  Bates. 
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We  have  for  some  years  noted  a  bet- 
ter quality  in  the  minor  verse  that  comes 
to  our  table,  probably  due  to  a  decline 
in  the  influence  of  the  more  artificial 
schools — the  schools  of  rondeaus,  con- 
ceits, and  polished  phrase — and  the  re- 
turn to  more  spontaneous  models.  This 
is  accompanied  apparently  by  some  de- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  verse  offered 
to  magazines  and  to  publishers.  The 
reason  of  this  decrease  is  probably  that 
the  pages  of  remonstrance  and  warning 
from  reviewers,  and  ridicule  from  news- 
papers, have  taken  effect.  This  year 
has  thus  far  brought  a  scant  dozen  vol- 
umes of  verse  to  our  table  ;  and  even 
allowing  for  the  number  that  the  holi- 
day period  will  add,  this  is  a  falling  off. 
One  of  these  is  a  collection  of  John 
Hay's  poems,  a  revised  edition,  and 
another  a  volume  from  Professor  George 
Woodberry,  whose  name  is  by  no  means 
a  new  one  ;  and  among  the  others,  four, 
though  by  writers  whose  names  we  do 
not  recognize,  all  contain  more  or  less 
that  is  better  than  commonplace. 

These  four  are  Songs  and  Verses  for 
Christmas,  and  In  the  Morning,  — both 
well  issued,  in  the  modest  style  used  by 
good  Eastern  houses  for  such  purposes, 
and  both  having  evidence  of  some  lite- 
rary sophistication  ;  and  Driftwood  and 
Songs  of  Help  and  Inspiration,  —  both 
Western,  both  more  crudely  printed  and 
simply  written,  and  both  worth  really 
more  than  the  Boston  ones.  The  few 
remaining  are  of  varying  lower  quality. 

Professor  Woodberry's  poetry  cannot 
fail  of  notice  by  any  one  who  reads  the 
verse  of  today  at  all.  It  shines  out,  dis- 
tinct and  striking,  almost  at  a  glance  ;  a 
random  line  shows  the  firm  hand  and 
seeing  eye  of  one  to  whom  poetry  is  a 
destined  modej}f  expression.     As  one 


opens  his  book,  The  North  Shore  Watch,1 
the  opening  line,— 

First  dead  of  all  rny  dead  that  are  to  be, — 

calls  to  a  serious  attention  ;  and  the 
grave  Spenserian  stanza  goes  on  with 
its  unvarying  dignity,  its  high  intellec- 
tual strain,  its  emotion,  reflective,  stud- 
ied, and  yet  not  without  ardor,  through 
all  the  long  —  perhaps  overlong  —  ode. 
This  is  the  kind  of  verse  that  Milton's 
phrase  describes, — 

He  knew 
Full  well  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

Professor  Woodberry's  is  the  loftily 
builded  rhyme,  labored  and  revised,  and 
with  a  very  honorable  and  serious  stan- 
dard of  poetic  art.  It  is  never  really 
swift  and  eloquent,  never  penetrating 
to  the  quick,  but  it  is  not  bald  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  rather  richly  decked  verse, 
though  never  at  cost  of  a  pure  and 
strong  diction.  In  spite  of  its  intellec- 
tual quality,  it  i§not  as  clear  in  thought 
as  reflective  poetry  should  be,  and  often 
costs  more  than  due  effort  to  follow. 
It  is  not  poetry  of  thought  exactly,  but 
rather  of  the  emotions  of  the  mind, — 
aspiration,  patriotism,  and  moods  that 
follow  the  reflective  life.  This  is  true, 
even  though  the  leading  poem,  "  The 
North  Shore  Watch,"  is  a  threnody.  It 
is  a  threnody  far  more  in  the  mood  of 
Lycidas  than  of  In  Memoriam,  in 
spite  of  some  stanzas  expressive  of  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  bereavement.  We 
quote  from  this  poem,  rather  than  from 
any  other,  as  truly  representative. 

Still  planet,  making  beautiful  the  west, 

Bright  bringer  of  the  stars  and  sheltered  sleep, 
Easing  our  hearts  as  some  beloved  guest, 

Whom  for  a  little  while  our  eyes  may  keep, 
iThe   North  Shore  Watch,  and  Other  Poems.     By 
George  Edward  Woodberry.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co  :   1890.    For  sale  in   San  Francisco  by  Samuel 
Carson  &  Co. 
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And  through  long  years  shall  weep  ; 
O  eloquent  with  flashes  to  the  soul, 

Even  as  his  eyes  beneath  thy  pure  empire 
Beamed  the  mute  music  of  the  heart's  desire, 
Tnee  too  doth  fate  control ; 
And  brief  as  his  thy  hour  of  light  must  be  — 
To  earth  her  starry  hush,  my  solitude  to  me. 

Alas,  the  faery  light  that  truth  once  wore  i 

Alas,  the  easy  questing  of  the  heart  ! 
When  by  the  hushed  and  visionary  shore, 
The  dreaming  hope  wherein  all  things  have  part, 

Made  our  young  pulses  start. 
Once,  once  I  knew  thy  sweetness,  O  salt  sea  ! 
I  reaped  along  thy  furrows  bearded  grain  ; 
Thy  groves  that  never  drink  the  sun  or  rain, 
Gave  nectarous  fruit  to  me  ; 
And  all  thy  herbless  pastures  yielded  wine, 
Deep-hearted,  fragrant,  bright  —  ah,  then  his  hand 
clasped  mine. 

Such  musings  ours  upon  the  moonlit  shore, 

While  dark    with    motion  sways  the  luminous 
tide  ; 
On  come  the  long,  black  waves,  and  whitening  o'er, 
Fall,  far-resounding,  eddy,  and  divide, 
And  up  the  smooth  sands  glide  : 
So,  life-engirdling,  shone  eternal  truth, 
So  darkly  luminous,  so  swift,  so  strong, 
Flooding  our  mortal  brink,  it  broke  along 
The  winding  shores  of  youth  ; 
There,  silent,  glad,  in  Love's  repose  we  lay  — 
Calm  was  among  the  stars,  peaceon  the  heaving  bay. 

Break,  surging  sea,  about  the  lovely  shore. 

O    dimly    heaving    plains,    through    darkness 
sweep. 
Thy  restless  waves  with  morning  stars  roofed  o'er, 
Their  incommunicable  secret  keep, 
Impenetrable  deep  ! 
The  eldest  years  on  time's  oblivious  verge 

Saw  thee  through  tempest-weltering  night  up- 
lift 
Great  mountainous  continents  amid  thy  drift, 
And  their  tall  peaks  submerge  ; 
The  vast,  abysmal,  wandering  fields  moved  on, 
Whelming  the  wasteful  wreck  of  the  old   world  un- 
done. 

And  still  round  mortal  shores  thy  billows  roll, 

And  shall,  through  long,  long  ages  yet  unborn  ; 
Lore  splendor  of  the  sense-illumined  soul, 
Eternal  moaning  of  the  spirit  lorn, 
By  strokes  of  loss  outworn  ; 
Thy  terrors  image  our  blind  mortal  state, 

Dark  with  impending  doom  and  whirling  woe, 
And  monsters  in  thy  bosom  come  and  go, 
And  death  is  thy  fell  mate  ; 
Ah  yet,  through  sun  and  storm,  gray  ocean,  roll, 
Love  clasps  thy  mighty  tides  in   his  profound  con- 
trol. 


Surge  on,  thy  melancholy  is  not  doom  ! 

Surge,  O  wan  sea,  into  the  golden  day  ! 
The  morn  is  breathing  off  thy  purple  gloom, 
The  isles  lift  up  their  promise,  dim  and  gray, 
Love  holds  his  dauntless  sway. 
Thy  ripples  kiss  the  shore  with  lips  of  foam, 

Thy  waves  are  dawning  soft  —  the  winds  blow 

free. 
Keep  thou  the  eternal  watch,  O  dear?  dear  sea, 
Those  far  lands  I  must  roam. 
Lo,  'tis  the  sunrise — and  the  sphered  stars  move, 
Singing  unseen,  like  silent  thoughts  through  silent 
love. 

These  are  half  a  dozen  stanzas,  out  of 
nearly  fifty,  which  compose  the  ode ; 
and  it  is  surely  rare  that  we  come  on 
such  writing. 

Most  reading  people  know  that  John 
Hay's  dialect  poems  are  but  a  minor  part 
of  his  work,  yet  he  will  probably  be  very 
persistently  known  by  "Jim  Bludso  " 
and  "  Little  Breeches."  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  certain  daring  epigram  touch  in 
these  fascinates  the  reader  :  the  conjec- 
ture 

And  Christ  ain't  agoing  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men, 

and  the  opinion 

that  saving  a  little  child 
And  bringing  him  to  his  own 
Is  a  derned  sight  better  business 

Than  loafing  around  the  throne, 

naturally  took  people  by  the  witty  auda- 
city. The  time  has  probably  passed  when 
many  will  look  on  them  as  an  evangel 
of  any  sort,  or  think  that  Bludso,  who 
"  never  shirked  and  never  lied,"  except 
to  two  women  who  trusted  him  best  and 
staked  most  on  his  faith,  gives  us  much 
light  on  the  religion  of  humanity, — for 
which,  after  all,  the  pure  and  fine  of  earth 
have  oftenest  been  the  martyrs  :  but 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth  the  poems 
will  always  be  read  for  their  spirit,  and 
wit,  and  picturesque  audacity.  The  neat 
volume  of  the  collected  poems1  reminds 
us  how  much  beside  Hay  wrote,  and  on 
the  whole  how  good  was  his  serious 
verse.     Many  have  in  their  scrap-books 

1  Poems.  By  John  Hay.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Miff- 
lin &  Company  :  1890.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 
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that    popular    favorite,    "  A    Woman's 
Love," — 

A  sentinel  angel  sitting  high  in  glory 

Heard  this  shrill  wail  ring  out  from  Purgatory, — 

though  perhaps  scarcely  aware  that  the 
author  of  "  Little  Breeches  "  wrote  it  ; 
and  several  others,  of  the  ballad  sort, 
have  been  copied  widely.  It  is  also 
somewhat  a  surprise  to  realize  for  the 
first  time  from  the  translations  from 
various  languages,  and  other  indications, 
how  well  educated  the  writer  was,  though 
he  turned  aside  to  mask  in  the  dialect 
of  the  illiterate  Southwesterner.  Indeed, 
it  is  usually  through  the  transfiguring 
rendering  of  the  literary  looker-on  that 
we  get  the  witty  and  picturesque  illiter- 
ate ;  when  heard  from  directly,  he  is  quite 
a  different  person.  Here  is  one  of  the 
best  bits  in  which  the  other  and  less 
known  John  Hay  expresses  himself  : 

I  stand  at  the  break  of  day 

In  the  Champs  Elysees. 

The  tremulous  shafts  of  dawning 

As  they  shoot  o'er  the  Tuileries  early, 

Strike  Luxor's  cold  gray  spire, 

And  wild  in  the  light  of  the  morning 

With  their  marble  manes  on  fire, 

Ramp  the  white  horses  of  Marly. 

We  have  spoken  of  Sojigs  and  Verses 
for  Christmas?-  and  hi  the  Morning?  as 
both  pleasing  volumes  of  slight  verse, 
written  by  people  who  knew  something 
of  the  poetic  art.  They  are  both  uneven, 
and  contain  a  good  deal  that  weakens 
the  general  effect  of  good  quality,  and 
both  try  a  little  too  much  for  effect. 
The  woman's  has  more  poetic  fire,  and 
more  self-consciousness.  We  select  one 
or  two  examples  :  — 

My  Loneliness. 

My  loneliness,  it  is  a  temple, 

Beautiful,  and  still,  and  grand, 

Where  I  worship  silently 
With  lifted  hand. 

1  Songs  and  Verses  for  Christmas.  By  Adele  A. 
Gleason.     Boston:  Cupples  and  Hurd:  1888. 

-  In  the  Morning.  By  Willis  Boyd  Allen.  New  York  : 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Company  :  1890.  For  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  The  J .  Dewing  Company. 


Solemn,  but  not  sad,  not  wishful, 
There  's  an  altar  ;  and  the  fire 

Sees  the  blessed  sacrifice 
Of  earth'  desire. 

Blessed  peace,  the  temple's  surety, 
From  all  care  or  hate  or  love, 

Built  of  answered  prayers,  a  lodge 
For  heaven's  dove. 


Invisible. 


I  see  my  heart  on  yonder  tree  ! 

Ah  me  ! 
Look  if  you  will,  you  only  see 

On  yonder  tree, 
A  bird's  nest  filled  with  snow. 

Ah  me ! 

I  see  my  heart  on  the  little  brook  ! 

Ah,  look  ! 
What  floats  so  well  on  the  little  brook  ? 

Ah,  look  ! 
A  dead  leaf  floats  upon  the  brook. 

Ah,  look  ! 

From  In  the  Morning  we  also  select : 

Sea  Girls. 
A  flutter  of  white 
On  Appledore's  shoulder, — 
The  prettiest  sight  ! 
Aflutter  of  white, 
One  by  one  they  alight 
On  the  dark  jutting  bowlder  ; 
A  flutter  of  white 
On  Appledore's  shoulder  ! 

Six  girls  in  a  flock 

Where  the  white  sea  is  breaking 

Against  the  gray  rock, 

Six  girls  in  a  flock  — 

Their  gay  voices  mock 

The  din  it  is  making  ; 

Six  girls  in  a  flock 

Where  the  white  sea  is  breaking. 

Each  flutters  and  clings 
To  the  torn  granite  edges, — 
The  merriest  things  ! 
Each  flutters  and  clings, 
Have  they  feathers  and  wings, 
As  they  perch  on  the  ledges  ? 
Each  flutters  and  clings 
To  the  torn  granite  edges. 


Psalm  LXXX. 
"  Turn  us  again,  O  God  of  Hosts,  and  cause 
Thy  face  to  shine." 

When  fades  the  light  of  day 
And  night  in  silence  steals  across  the  sky 
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We  know  it  is  not  that  the  glorious  sun 

Has  left  his  steadfast  throne  amid  the  heavens, 

But  that  our  little  earth  has  turned  away 

And  hid  its  face  till  morning  shall  appear. 

So  may  we,  in  our  blackest  night  of  doubt 

And  troubled  thought,  return  once  more  to  Thee, 

Till  Thou  hast  risen,  O  Sun  of  Righteousness, 

And  all  the  evil  things  of  darkness  born 

Have  fled  before  the  shining  of  Thy  face. 

Driftwood^  is  for  the  most  part  in  dia- 
lect, and  evidently  takes  its  inspiration 
in  the  main  from  the  Biglow  Papers.  Its 
locality  is  southern  Illinois, —  the  region 
known  as  Egypt,  and  more  akin  to  Indi- 
ana than  to  the  north  of  the  same  State. 
The  echo  of  Lowell  is  quite  good,  though 
of  course  but  a  light  one,  with  none  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  model.  The 
dialect  is  honest,  the  effort  being  evi- 
dently for  truth,  not  effect,  and  there  is 
a  good  touch  of  dry  humor  now  and 
then.  Here  is  a  passage  whose  sugges- 
tion is  easy  to  trace  : 

An'  them  fuzz-buds  on  the  willers, 

An'  the  dogwoods,  bloomin'  white,. 
An'  the  red-buds,  an'  the  haw-bloom, 

Make  a  mighty  purty  sight. 
An'  the  leaves,  so  small  their  shadders 

Looks  like  freckles  on  the  ground, 
An'  the  sunshine  sneakin'  through  'em 

Seems  to  be  a-huntin'  round 
Just  to  get  to  kiss  the  daisies  ; 

While  the  breezes,  whisperin'  by. 
Up  among  the  noddin'  treetops, 

Is  a-tellin'  on  the  sly. 
An'  the  sky,  away  up  yander, 

Somehow  seems  a  deeper  blue, 
As  if  some  fust-class  good  painter 

Had  been  paintin'  it  anew. 
An'  the  clouds  that  float  across  it, 

White  as  swan  upon  a  stream, 
Kind  o'  seem  to  fade  an'  scatter 

Like  the  framework  of  a  dream. 

Like  ter  git  out  on  the  south  slope 

In  the  blue-grass  soft  an'  green,  • 
Where  the  little  Johnny-jump-ups 

Is  a-growin'  in  between  ; 
Where  the  dandelions  blossom, 

And  the  love-in-tangles  creep 
By  the  brook,  that  keeps  a-laughin' 

Like  a  baby  in  its  sleep. 

1  Driftwood.  By  Will  W.  Pfrimmer.  Buffa1©:  Charles 
Wells  Moulton :   i8qo. 


Like  ter  jest  lay  down  an'  listtn 

Ter  the  jimbled,  joyful  rhyme, 
Till  y'  think  that  natur'  kep'  a  school 

An'  that  this  'uz  recess  time. 

The  Songs  of  Help  and  Inspiration  2 
are  a  group  of  good  ballads  of  brave 
deeds  and  high  ways  of  life,  told  in 
homely  phrase,  but  with  vigor  and  intel- 
ligence. It  is  worth  reading,  and  worth 
having, —  especially  for  young  boys  and 
girls.  The  spirit  of  it  is  well  told  in  the 
proem : 

Come,  ye  great  ghosts !  stand  beside  us, 
Haunt  us,  taunt  us,  till  we  scare 

No  more  at  nature's  clouds  and  shadows; 
Teach  us  not  to  "  do  and  dare," 

But  to  dare  in  spite  of  failure. 

O  ye  men  among  the  stars, 
Show  us  not  your  crowns  and  honors, 

Give  us  but  to  see  your  scars. 

What  we  lack  is  inspiration. 

Not  to  conquer  but  be  brave  ; 
Not  for  life,  but  rightful  living  ; 

Not  salvation,  but  to  save. 

Give  us  not  the  help  which  weakens, 
But  the  strength  which  comes  of  loss  ; 

What  we  need  is  pain,  dishonor, 
Burdens,  nailing  to  the  cross  — 

That  uplifted,  we  may  draw  men, 
Not  with  promise,  gifts,  or  gains, 

But  by  burdens  bravely  carried, 
And  by  sufferings  and  pains. 

There  is  a  good  story  in  the  black 
smith,  who  paid  no  attention  to  the 
spark  that  lighted  on  his  arm  : 

The  plowshare  was  welded.     I  ventured  : 
"Your  arm  is  burned,"     * 

and  the  blacksmith  called  the  lad  to  him 
and  replied  : 

"  My  boy,  here  's  a  lesson  to  learn, — 
A  good  mechanic  will  never  lose 
A  weld  to  prevent  a  burn  "  ; — 

and  other  more  ambitious  ballads  of  less 
humble  heroism,  all  with  their  encour- 
aging suggestion  for  our  own  lives. 

Helen,  Annals  of  the  Earth,  and  The 
Finding  of  the  Gnosis,  are  more  ambi- 
tious. 


2 Songs  of  Help  and   Inspiration, 
tocks.     American  News  Company: 


By  Brewer  Mat- 
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Helen1  is  a  novel  in  verse,  after  the 
model  of  "Lucile,"  Owen  Meredith 
being  very  visible  in  the  metrical  con- 
struction. The  spirit,  however,  has  little 
to  do  with  him,  for  the  story  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  wicked  Frenchmen  or  lax 
Englishmen,  but  lies  amid  innocent 
homes  of  the  Middle  West ;  it  has  no 
villain  at  all,  and  all  its  leading  charac- 
ters are  honest  and  well-to-do  farming 
folk.  Helen  loves  Mark  Landis,  an  art- 
ist turned  farmer ;  but  when  told  by  him 
that  he  loves  her,  but  cannot  marry  on 
account  of  a  consumptive  tendency, 
denies  her  love  in  a  freak  of  pride.  She 
is  sought  by  Richard  Rolfe,  another 
farmer  neighbor,  and  after  refusing  him 
for  a  while,  is  finally  prevailed  upon, 
when  he  is  sorely  wounded  in  the  war, 
and  marries  him,  still  loving  Landis, 
who  is  unchangeably  devoted  to  her. 
This  situation  requires  great  self-com- 
mand on  the  part  of  both,  which  is  not 
found  wanting;  and  when  Rolfe  dies, 
after  twenty  years  of  happy  marriage, 
neither  lover  has  any  cause  for  self-re- 
proach ;  so  when  they  meet  again,  (Lan- 
dis having  outlived  the  consumptive  ten- 
dency,) they  are  able  to  renew  their  early 
iove  story  without  a  shadow  on  con- 
science. This  simple  tale  is  told  in 
nearly  four  hundred  pages  of  compact 
type.  There  are  doubtless  many,  as  the 
success  of  "  Lucile "  and  of  Holland's 
I  Katrine  "  shows,  who  enjoy  having  a 
novel  put  into  this  versified  shape,  and 
interspersed  with  reflective  passages 
that  would  scarcely  be  read  in  prose. 
There  is  no  particular  poetic  quality  in 
it ;  but  the  verse  seems  to  excuse  (and 
in  this  the  model  is  followed)  a  more 
stately  style  of  speech  than  would  have 
been  used  in  prose.  Thus  Helen  says, 
describing  her  teacher  and  friend  : — 

"Of  my  reading  what  care  did  she  take  !     Yet  she 

gave 
Ever  clearest  of  reasons  for  interdicts  grave  ; 
And  would   say  with  an  earnest  and  soul-reaching 

tone, 


iHelen.     By  Campbell  Waldo  Waite. 
E.  Dibble  &  Company.    1890. 

Vol.  XVI.— 28. 


Chicago:    W- 


That  will  ring  through  my  years  till  the  last  one  be 

flown. 
That  dirt  ever  is  dirt,  whether  trod  underfoot, 
Flecking  face,  soiling  robe,  or  besmirching  repute; 
Whether  blackening  tongue,  with  leer  sullying  look, 
Or  defacing  the  page  of  a  golden-bound  book  ; 
Or  yet  lurking  with  meaning  impure,  insincere, 
In  the  sanctified  portal  of  maidenhood's  ear. 
With  supreme  healthfulness  and    with  wisdom    re- 
plete 
Was  her    varied  discourse.     In    tones  helpful    and 

sweet 
She  imparted  the  lessons  of  life,  which  are  framed 
In  my  soul,  in  a  border  of  gold,  with  bright  jewels 

begemmed. 
Once  we  pasted  by  the  bed  of  a  brook  nearly  dry. 
'  See  those  pebbles',  she  said,  'though  supinely  they 

lie, 
Let  the  rain-swollen  rivulet  over  them  run, 
And  through  murmuring  ripples  they  '11  laugh  to  the 

sun. 
And  thus  we  human  pebbles  lie  listless  unfil 
Some  great  sorrow  or  trouble  life's  drained  channels 

fill  : 
Then  our  souls  through  their  waves  into  action  are 

brought, 
And  our  measureless  griefs  into  rhythm  are  wrought." 

Annals  of  the  Earth7,  is  a  re-telling  of 
the  story  of  the  fall  and  its  consequences' 
by  a  serious  youth,  who  prefixes  his 
photograph,  and  says  he  differs  from 
Milton,  Dante,  Pollock,  or  Bickersteth, 
in  the  matter. — 

Why  might  he  not  ?  for  have  not  puny  things 
Sometimes«is  keen  sight  as  the  greatest  men? 
Must  they  not  say  they  see?    For  he,  above 
The  mists  of  time  more  than  the  others  were 
By  reason  of  his  higher  place  in  years, 
Thinks  that  he  sees  more  clearly  than  they  did 
The  plan  concentric  that  through  centuries 
Running  unseen  like  England's  cable  thread 
Is  now  almost  unto  the  throne  of  God. 

As  Mr.  Phifer  understands  it,  Satan, 
or  Hareth,  was  a  peculiarly  tender  heart- 
ed archangel,  and  the  expulsion  of  Adam 
and  Eve  from  the  Garden  seemed  to  him 
a  very  serious  punishment  for  a  pecca- 
dillo ;  and  as  the  angels  themselves  had 
never  seen  Jehovah,  knowing  Him  only 
as  a  Voice,  he  questioned  somewhat  His 
rigdit  thus  to  deal.  The  establishment 
of  sacrifices  shocked  him  especially. 

ZAnnals  of  the  Earth  By  C.  L.  Phifer.  Chicago  : 
American  Publishers'  Association  :  1890. 
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'.'  And:so,"  outspoken  Hareth  answered  to 

His  fellow  angels,  "  every  time  that  man 

Would  speak  with  Him  he  must  spread  misery 

By  killing  something.     I  don't  know  how  you 

May  feel  about  this,  but  it  seems  to  me 

A^foolish  pride  to  gratify,  a  thirst 

For  glory  that  would  drink  the  very^blood 

Of  every  creature  just  to  satisfy  it.     Once 

I  loved  that  Voice;  or  He  who  owns  that  Voice, 

Or  whatsoever  He  or  It  may  be, 

But  this  seems  so  unkind  and  heartless  that 

I  don't  know  if  I  ought  to  love  It  more." 

But  they  said,  "Hush,  thou  shouldst  not'talk  that 

way, 
We  do  not  understand." 

Hareth,  who  is  the  friend  of  man, 
somewhat  after  the  Prometheus-Satan 
order,  cannot  cease  to  brood  and  talk 
over,  his  humble  friend's  misfortunes. 

"  But  Adam,"  answered  that  once  holy  thing, 
True  yet  and  loving,  "  how  can  I  be  glad 
When  thou  art  sorry  ?  how  can  I  behold 
A  needless  sorrow  heaped  upon  thy  head, 
(Or  for  that  matter  on  whosoever  head) 
By  any  One  or  Thing,  and  not  be  stirred 
Against  the  giver  of  this  evil,  woe  ? 
And  since  the  power  to  overcome  it  lies 
.Within  my  reach, 

[he  has  offered  to  take  them  back  to  the 
Garden,  if  they  will  risk  it,] 

endeavor  to  restore 
The  bliss  my  eyes  have  seen  ?  " 

"Oh,  Hareth,  don't" 
Cried  Eve  and   Adam. 

Some  of  the  angels,  who  heard  of  this 
interview,  were  foolish  enough  to  admire 
the  spirit  and  humanitarianism  of  their 
comrade ; 

So  this  new  movement,  termed  philosophy, 
The  higher  thought,  justice  and  charity, 
Augmented  and  grew  big,  till  loyalty 
.In  word  and  thought  was  reckoned  bigotry. 

This  is  obviously  to  the  address  of 
some  of  our  modern  followers  of  human- 
itarian delusions  and  similar  devices  of 
Satan.  Cain  became  infected  with  these 
speculations,  and  it  really  disgusted  him 
to  see 

His  parents  crawling  on  their  knees  before 
A  smoking  altar,  where  the  stench  of  flesh 
Came  seething  forth,  death  being  the  loathsome  link 
That  bound  them  to  the  Voice. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  only 


fruits,  and  remonstrated  with  his  brother 
for  the  "butchery"  of  his  lambs.  Abel 
answered  that  death  must  be,  in  conse- 
quence of  sin.  Cain  asked  if  the  lamb 
was  the  sinner,  and  said  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  shirk  off  his  sins  upon  an 
innocent  lamb.  He  asked  Abel  at  least 
to  take  the  bloody  rite  away  out  of  his 
sight.  Abel  refused  bluntly :  as  they 
were  brothers,  their  altar  smokes  ought 
to  go  up  together.  Cain  said  he  would 
move  away  himself,  then,  out  of  the 
smell  of  "heavenly  cruelty"  ;  but  Abel 
moved  about  after  him  with  lamb  and 
knife,  evidently  feeling  that  his  heresies 
should  not  be  indulged,  until  in  an  ex- 
asperated moment  Cain  picked  up  a 
brand  and  felled  him, —  horrified  to  find 
that  his  scruples  over  killing  a  lamb  had 
betrayed  him  into  killing  his  brother. 
Thus  Mr.  Phifer  points  out  to  us  the  re- 
sults of  weakly  merciful  philosophizing, 
—  it  is  of  the  school  of  Satan  and  Cain. 
Later,  Hareth  does  in  fact  lead  a  host 
of  angels  to  recover  Paradise  for  man, 
and  this  attempt  completes  his  breach 
with  Jehovah.  The  march  is  described, 
with  the  following  of  the  human  horde  : 

a  multitude  of  lazy  folk, 
Careless  and  vicious,  with  their  droves  and  goods, 
(Such  as  to  Oklahoma  later  drew) 
Ready  to  occupy  as  soon  as  war 
Should  open  up  the  gates. 

But  we  cannot  follow  this  very  enter- 
taining book  any  farther.  We  have 
found  it  amusing  enough  to  pay  for  the 
reading  ;  and  if  a  copy  of  it  should  stray 
within  reach  of  any  of  our  readers  who 
take  an  interest  in  curious  workings  of 
the  human  mind,  we  can  advise  him  to 
open  it. 

The  Finding  of  the  Gnosis1  is  as  curi- 
ous, but  not  as  readable.  It  is  published 
by  the  Occult  Publishing  Company,  is, 
announced  on  the  title-page  as  "An  In- 
terior Life  Drama,  Wherein  is  Brought 
to  Light  the  Inmost  Secret  of  all  Verit- 
able Religion  :  The  Mystery  of  the  Di- 
vine Self;"    and  on  the  cover  as  "A 

!The  Finding  of  the  Gnosis.     Boston:  Occult  Pub 
ishing  Company:  1890. 
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Solution  of  Life's  Divinest  Mystery." 
A  preface  explains  that  the  poem  is, 
properly  speaking,  an  oratorio,  and 
should  not  be  read  like  others,  but  in- 
toned aloud,  and  with  a  prolonged,  sol- 
emn utterance,  and  marks  of  musical 
expression,  such  as  "Serioso  con  spirito," 
"  Semplice  vivace,"  "  Adagio  nobile  tran- 
qnillo"  "  Timoroso"  are  interspersed. 
The  preface  also  tells  us  that  "  all  que 
ries  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  deliver- 
ance it  is  best  tacitly  to  dismiss,  look- 
ing only  to  the  spirit."  Among  the 
"  participants  in  the  action  "  are  "Name- 
less," a  truthseeker, — the  individual  as  a 
composite ;  Soul,  the  individual  per  se' 
indwelling,  transcendental,  and  imper- 
sonal ;  Ego,  the  personality, — temporal 
and  parviscient.  A  plan  and  meaning 
can  be  coaxed  out  of  the  text  by  study, 
but  it  will  not  pay  for  the  labor, — since 
all  of  good  in  it  is  to  be  had  elsewhere 
in  honest,  un  mystic  words.  Regarded 
as  verse  only,  it  has  a  certain  rhythmic 
roll,  but  is,  for  the  rest,  too  inflated,  and 
what  the  author  would  call  "solemnific," 
to  be  worth  speaking  of  seriously.  Here 
is  a  portion  of  the  "  Psalm  of  the  En- 
theal  Silences,"  which  constitutes  the 
"  Evocation  "  :  — 

Revere  the  hour 
Solemnity  swayeth! 
From  gloom  estranging, 
From  arts  of  the  sciolous 
Conned  in  garish  fanes 

Hold  it  apart!  " 

Know  there  are  fanes  not  made  with  hands 
.  Enravish  their  visitants. 

Revere  the  child 
That  doth  father  the  Man 
And  secreteth  the  eviternal  sign. 
[  Whence  the  tokening  —  whence  the  all-telling? 
It  cometh  unbid  through  the  alchemy  of  pain, 
Base  metal  to  fine  transmuting. 
Truth's  is  the  dispensation  supreme 
Untutored  man  conceives  as  stern  Fate's. 
Behold  — if  it  favor  —  what  homage! 
Alas  — if  it  chasten  —  what  blasphemy! 
What  impious  zeal  to  impeach  the  untouchable 
Ends  of  its  furthering  wondrously  meet, 
Tho'  to  seek  to  discern  them  as  seek  the  wise 
Magnifical  promise  for  man  shall  foretoken. 


The  next  sentence  is  apage  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  we  omit  it,  but  cannot 
deny  our  readers  the  concluding  portion  : 

Unto  the  cloistered,  consecrate  Would-Bes  — 

Tear-christened  Would-Bes  — 

Beseems  it  to  phrase  and  paraphrase 

The  heart's  divinest  mystery  ! 

Of  a  surety,  which  can  receive  it  ? 

Would-Bes  from  nits  of  despond  reliant-raised, 

Sense-spurning  Would-Bes 

Erect  from  the  squat  of  content  and  dulling  com- 
placence wary-lifted, 

Yea,  heartened  and  highward  turned  in  vows  solem- 
nific 

Embracing  the  azure  — 

Pure,  placid  azure  ! 

Sparing  passionate  complaint  of  the  consort  corpo- 
reous — 

Great  means  to  greater  ends  ! 

While  as  between  picture  and  pigments  that  body  it, 

That  grand,  living  picture  macrocosmic  — :  unframa- 
ble, 

Thro'  the  mute  eons  moving  at  the  push  of  polarity, 

'Tis  the  eye  of  the  seer  ascetic,  unenthralled 

By  the  world's  iridescence  and  glittering  earth-mix, 

Looking  deep  —  looking  soothfast 

Thro'  illusion  —  thro'  veil, 

Doth  mark  the  conceivement  and  feature  the  Power 

That  unfolds     ....     and  unfolds     .     .     .       ! 

And  time  is  not     .     .     .     .      ! 

And  cause  is  not    .     .     .     .      ! 

Aspirants,  all  hail  ! 

We  have  also  received  a  sheaf  of  book- 
lets,1 which,  though  bearing  an  American 
imprint,  are  simply  reprints  of  English 
holiday  publications.  They  arethin  slips 
of  books,  with  old-fashioned,  sentimental 
titles, — a  few  pages  between  card  covers, 
a  good  deal  like  our  own,  but  containing 
more  matter,  for  they  are  not  so  luxur- 
iously spread  out  with  thick  paper,  broad 
margins,  and  blank  spaces  ;  most  of  them 
have  a  delicate,  pretty  sort  of  illustration, 
however,  that  is  preferable  to  what  we 
get  in  booklets  of  the  sort.  The  poems 
that  make  up  their  contents  are  mainly 
from  one  hand, —  that  of  a  young  Eng- 

1  Friendly  Greetings. — Sweet  Memories. — Kind  Re 
membrances. — Loving  Wishes. — Evergreen  from  the 
Poet's  Corner. — The  Poet's  Greeting. — Bells  Achime. — 
A  String  of  Pearls. — Feathered  Favorites.  By  Helen 
Maud  Waithman  and  others.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton 
&Co. 
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lish  lady,  who  has  written  little  except 
for  the  publishers  of  these  books,  and  is 
quite  unknown  in  this  country.  Her 
verses  have  a  light,  frank  touch,  a  refine- 
ment and  suggestive  fancy  that  brings  a 
sense  of  attractive  personality;  some- 
times they  are  unusually  pretty.  Those 
who  have  read  them  will  wait  with  some 
interest  to  see  if  she  does  not  some  day 
become  better  known. 
Here  is  one  "song:" 

As  we  sit  in  the  midst  of  the  time  which  is  Today, 
We  hear  the  pipers  piping  and  the  children  at  their 

play; 
And  the  merry  youths  and  maidens  as  they  dance 

are  singing  gay. 

And  we  listen  to    their   song,  till  we  sighing  turn 
away  ; 

Then  we  look,  smiling  —  sighing  —  in  each  other's 

eyes  and  say, 
'  There  is  never  Now  a  song  like  the  songs  of  Yes- 
terday." 

So  we  listen,  sitting  still,  with  a  smile  and  with  a 

sigh. 
Is  the  piping  getting  fainter  ?    Are  the  children  gone 

"  abye"? 
Are  the  singers  growing  weary,  for  the  voices  fail 

and  die  ? 

Or  is  our  hearing  failing  ?  Are  we  failing,  you  and  I  ? 
And  we  look  with  a  smile  in  each  other's  eyes  and 

cry, 
'  There  is  never  Now  a  song  like  the  songs  of  By- 

and-bye. 

Cleopatra?  and  The  Story  of  the  Ship 


and  Mechanic  Art,2  are  Californian  in 
authorship,  and  the  two  poems  bound 
together  in  the  second  named  volume 
are  Californian  in  subject, — the  one  ow- 
ing its  inspiration  to  the  building  of  the 
Charleston  here,  the  other  to  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  of  this  Coast.  The 
two  volumes  are  mere  slips  of  books, 
neatly  printed,  and  read  in  an  easy  half 
hour.  They  are  altogether  different  in 
topic, —  Cleopatra,  a  study  of  human 
passion,  while  the  two  other  poems  are 
tributes  to  the  history  of  industrial 
achievement ;  but  the  verse  in  both  alike 
is  fluent  and  readable,  never  falling  be- 
low a  certain  measure  of  dignity  and 
poetic  elevation.  It  has  an  agreeable 
air  of  being  written  with  real  interest  in 
the  subject,  instead  of  merely  for  the 
sake  of  writing  a  poem.  A  stanza  ad- 
dressed to  Mechanic  Art  will  illustrate. 

With  furious  speed  thy  wheeled  Cyclopes  haste 

O'er  tracks  of  steel  upon  their  lightning  course ; 
Mountains  bow  down,  and  blooms  the  arid  waste, 

And  cities  rise  through  thy  resistless  force. 
Giants,  thy  slaves  !  and  by  their  heated  breath 

Are  wrought  the  marvels  of  this  century  grand. 
Thy  skill  supplies  the  arsenals  of  death, 

While  new  Armadas  speed  at  thy  command  ; 
And  yet  through  thee  shall  war  and  discord  cease, 
Thy  wreath  no  laurel,  but  the  bough  of  peace. 

1  Cleopatra.    By  Julia  Clinton  Jones.    San  Francisco  : 
The  Bancroft  Company:  1890. 

2  The  Story  of  The  Ship,  and  Mechanic  Art.     Ibid 
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By  far  the  most  notable  work  of  fic- 
tion nowto  be  reviewed  is  Henry  James's 
The  Tragic  Muse.1  Its  publication  as 
a  serial  in  the  Atlantic  has  already  won 
for  it  many  readers,  and  if  we  mistake 
not,  as  many  admirers  ;  for  no  work  of 
Mr.  James  for  many  years  is  as  attractive 
as  this.  "The  Princess  Cassamassima" 
opens  in  a  more  interesting  way,  per- 
haps, and  yet  many  readers  fell  by  the 
wayside  in  the  long  progress  of  that 
story .  as  a  serial.  This  book,  on  the 
other  hand,  opens  with  chapters  not 
likely  to  please  any  but  the  most'  ardent 
lover  of  the  naturalistic  and  plotless 
novel.  It  requires  seventy-five  pages 
at  the  start  to  relate  the  small  talk  of  a 
tour  of  an  art  gallery  and  a  restaurant 
dinner.  This  talk  goes  far,  it  is  true,  in 
revealing  the  characteristics  of  some  of 
the  principal  characters,  and  serves  as  a 
fore-scene  that  gives  the  "  tragic  muse  " 
herself  a  chance  to  make  a  good  entrance 
in  a  following  scene.  It  is  admirable,  too, 
as  the  whole  book  is,andas  all  Mr.  James's 
works  are,  for  its  perfect  polish  and  con- 
summate naturalness.  But  these  intel- 
lectual pleasures  require  for  their  enjoy- 
ment a  trained  literary  ear,  and  even 
those  of  some  pretensions  to  such  train- 
ing are  apt  to  long  at  times  for  a  little 
more  "air," — something  that  can  be 
whistled. 

But  Mr.  James  makes  some  conces- 
sions to  this  desire  for  "  story,"  and  al- 
most goes  so  far  in  this  book  as  to  bring 
it.  to  the  definite  conclusion  of  marrying 
and  living  happy  ever  after.  The  prin- 
cipal characters  are  all  paired  off  at  the 
end  in  true  romantic  style, — except  the 
one  incongruity  that  the  leading  lady 
marries  only  a  walking  gentleman.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  young  lady  of  dubious 
extraction  and  vulgar  surroundings,  who 
yet  possesses  the  true  artistic  tempera- 


ment so  strongly  that  she  pursues  the 
rocky  way  to  professional  eminence. 
She  is  aided  much  in  this  by  a  young 
diplomat,  who  struggles  long  between 
his  love  for  her  and  his  ambitions. 

The  artistic  moral  of  the  story  is  fur- 
ther enforced  by  the  introduction  of  an 
ambitious  young  politician,  who  resigns 
a  seat  in  Parliament  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure exerted  on  him  by  his  political 
sweetheart,  to  pursue  the  divinely  in- 
spired calling  of  a  portrait  painter.  His 
noble  combat  with  himself,  and  his 
shame-faced  attitude  toward  the  sacri- 
fice after  it  is  made,  are  admirably  drawn. 

It  goes  without  saying  in  a  James 
story  that  all  the  minor  characters  are 
worked  out  with  great  faithfulness,  — 
the  best  of  them  being,  perhaps,  the 
aesthete,  Gabriel  Nash,  with  his  settled 
determination  to  be  rather  than  to  do. 

All  these  characters  discourse  much 
and  admirably  on  art,  dramatic,  pictor- 
ial, and  general,  and  an  interest  in  these 
subjects  is  necessary  for  full  delight  in 
the  book.  Possibly  it  is  this  artistic 
tone,  of  which  James  is  surely  a  master, 
that  makes  The  Tragic  Mttse1  of  special 
interest. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains*  is  in  the  best 
class  of  Bret  Harte's  later  work.  It 
opens  with  a  journey  across  the  plains  in 
a  train  of  prairie  schooners,  that  would 
cover  a  multitude  of  literary  sins.  The 
two  children,  boy  and  girl,  that  are  the  « 
principal  characters  in  this  *part  of  the 
book  are  delightful,  as  good  as  the  school 
children  in  "  Cressy,"  —  as  good  as  the 
heroine  of  "  The  Argonauts  of   North 

iThe  Tragic  Muse.  By  Henry  James.  Vols.  2.  Bos- 
ton: 1890:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

2 A  Waif  of  the  Plains.  By  Bret  Harte.  Boston: 
1890.  Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Samuel  carson  &  Co. 
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Liberty  "  was  bad.  They  get  lost  on  the 
prairie,  meet  a  coyote  and  an  Indian,  and 
are  picked  up  by  another  train.  Their 
own  party  are  attacked  and  destroyed  by 
Indians,  and  the  children  go  on  with 
their  new  friends.  The  boy  had  been  on 
the  way  to  a  California  father,  and  finds 
him  at  last  in  the  character  of  a  desper- 
ado and  gambler,  a  genuine  Harte  gam 
bier  of  the  chivalrous  type  we  know  so 
well.  The  search  takes  up  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  brings  in  many  good  episodes 
in  the  mines  and  elsewhere.  The  best  of 
these,  perhaps,  is  where  the  small  boy 
"  treats  "  the  stage-load  of  passengers  at 
a  wayside  bar.  There  is  a  hint  at  the 
end  that  Clarence's  fortunes  may  be  car- 
ried further  in  a  sequel,  and  there  is 
pleasure  in  the  thought  ;  for  the  boy  is 
something  different  and  better  from 
most  of  Hartes  late  creations,  and  we 
are  loth  to  part  with  him  when  the  good 
Father  Sobriente  has  just  imparted  to 
him,  wjith  grave  admonition,  the  solemn 
fact  that  the  dead  outlaw  was  his  father. 

Those  who  recall  "The  Marquis  of 
Penalta  "  and  "  Maximina,"  by  Valdes 
will  be  glad  to  learn  of  a  translation  of 
another  novel  of  his,  Sister  Saint  Sul- 
pice.1  In  the  "  Marquis,"  it  will  be  re- 
membered, there  was  a  subtle  analysis  of 
the  mind  of  a  young  girl  that  obeyed  a 
strong  vocation  to  enter  a  convent.  In 
the  present  story  an  opposite  develop- 
ment is  studied  ;  a  young  sister  entered 
for  her  novitiate,  and  near  the  time  of 
her  final  decision  for  or  against  the  re- 
ligious life,  is  won  to  matrimony  and  the 
world  by  the  addresses  of  a  lover.  This 
•  plot  is  a  very  unusual  one,  but  Valdes 
manages  it  so  carefully  that  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  even  ardent  believer  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  cloister  can  take  offense  at  it. 

But  before  speaking  further  of  the 
story  itself,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  prologue,  wherein  Senor  Valdes  sets 
forth  his  literary  creed  at  some  length. 

1  Sister  Saint  Sulpice.  By  Don  Amando  Palacio 
Valdes.  Translated  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  New 
York:   i8qo:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  ' 


His  plea  for  art  and  realism,  which  he 
holds  to  be  truth,  and  as  truth  contain- 
ing the  best  of  idealism,  (distinguishing 
it  sharply  from  the  French  naturalism, 
as  the  whole  of  which  that  is  only  a 
part,)  and  his  examination  into  Hegel's 
aesthetics,  into  pessimism,  and  into  the 
laws  of  composition,  and  his  defense  of 
humor  in  works  of  the  highest  artistic 
pretensions,  all  are  most  interesting  in 
their  strength  and  freshness  of  state- 
ment. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Valdes  fails  of 
coming  up  to  the  high  standard  that  he 
sets  for  himself.  His  work  stands  the 
severe  test  of  being  measured  by  his  own 
theories.  He  is  realistic  without  even  a 
suspicion  of  uncleanness,  and  through 
realities,  drawn  with  skillful  hand,  he 
shows  the  ideal  with  unclouded  luster. 
His  use  of  humor  is  charming,  and  the 
delicate  character  drawing  and  distinc- 
tions of  language  he  makes  between  the 
Malagan,  the  Gallegan,  and  the  Sevillian, 
have  evidently  been  the  despair  of  the 
translator.  The  translator,  however,  has 
done  his  work  well,  as  Mr.  Dole  always 
does. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  analyze  many 
of  the  striking  scenes  of  this  story,  and 
dilate  on  the  charm  they  hold  ;  but  space 
forbids  more  than  the  mention  of  the 
charming  love  passages  at  the  grated 
window  at  the  lady's  home,  the  strong 
scene  where  the  count  dares  the  English- 
man, as  a  test  of  nerve,  to  place  their 
hands  together,  that  he  may  pin  them 
to  the  table  with  his  dagger,  and  the 
delightful  bit  at  the  end,  where  the  once 
sister  convinces  the  nuns  that  she  is  a 
bride. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen-1 
tury  the  German  towns  were  the  para- 
dise of  the  trade-unionist.  The  guilds 
in  every  handicraft  were  highly  organ- 
ized close  corporations.  Hours  of  labor, 
the  number  of  apprentices,  and  the 
exclusion  of  "  scab  "  labor,  were  mat- 
ters of  exact  regulation.  A  shoemaker 
that   made  a  pair  of  fur-lined  slippers 
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trembled  lest  it  should  be  reported  to 
the  guild  of  furriers  that  he  had  tres- 
passed on  tfrfeir  territory.  An  appren- 
tice coming  from  another  town  was  rig- 
idly examined,  and  formally  admitted  to 
the  guild'he  sought  to  enter,  before  he 
dared  to  do  a  stroke  of  work.  A  trades- 
man could  not  put  his  own  sons  to  work 
in  his  shop,  if  they  exceeded  his  allotted 
number  of  journeymen.  The  heads  of 
the  various  guilds  had  large  voice  in  all 
municipal  matters.  A  picture  of  this 
life,  drawn  with  great  historic  fidelity, 
though  possibly  a  good  deal  colored  by 
a  poet's  imagination,  is  found  in  Julius 
Wolff 's  Salt  Master  of  Luneburg}  It  is 
a  picture  that  attracts  attention  in  these 
days  when  the  tendency  is  toward  a 
new  centralizing  and  organizing  of  in- 
dustrial forces,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  present  translation  is  from  the 
twenty-first  German  edition.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  book  will  have  wide  pop- 
ularity in  its  English  dress ;  for  it  is  good 
for  people  of  socialistic  tendencies  to 
learn  (what  we  fancy  many  of  them  don't 
know)  that  the  panaceas  that  they  pin 
their  faith  to  are  not  the  new  discoveries 
of  today,  to  be  wrought  out  in  a  glorious 
future,  but  the  relics  of  the  past ;  having 
their  good  points,  it  is  true,  but  on  the 
whole  outworn  and  cast  aside  by  the  de- 
liberate judgment  that  grows  from  ex- 
perience. 

It  may  not  have  been  in  the  author's 
mind  to  show  this  ;  indeed,  the  story  is  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  novel  with  a 
purpose.  It  is  a  charming  love  story, 
in  quaint  surroundings,  and  introduces 
some  delightful  characters.  The  simple 
dignity  and  manliness  of  the  Salt  Master 
himself,  make  him  as  fine  a  portrait  as 
has  been  drawn  in  many  a  long  day.  The 
talk  of  the  apprentices  is  sprightly,  the 
ceremonies  at  the  guild  drinking  feast 
are  interesting,  and  the  love  passages 
are  pretty,  without  the  over-sentimen- 

^he  Salt  Master  of  Luneburg.  From  1  he  German 
of  Julius  Wolff.  By  W.  Henry  Winslow  and  E  izabeth 
R.  Winslow.  New  York:  1890:  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


tality  that  German  novelists  are  apt  to 
think  essential.  Altogether  there  is  a 
fresh  and  pleasing  tone  about  the  book 
that  will  make  it  welcome. 

Wolff's  book,  the  most  instructive  and 
valuable  as  a  social  study  of  any  now  in 
hand,  is  yet  apparently  devoid  of  any 
didactic  intention.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  the  two  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  labored  allegory 
of  present  social  conditions,  under  the 
name  of  The  Blind  Men  and  the  Devil? 
—  a  singular  name  in  itself,  and  more  so 
as  the  first  of  the  "  Good  Company  " 
series.  It  purports  to  be  the  manuscript 
of  an  escaped  maniac,  and  begins  with  a 
narrative  of  his  early  life,  departure  from 
home,  courtship,  and  marriage.  He  mar- 
ries a  girl  who  was  sought  by  another 
man  also,  and  the  rejected  suitor  swears 
vengeance.  On  the  wedding  trip  he  is 
decoyed  from  the  road,  set  upon,  and 
beaten,  presumably,  though  it  is  far  from 
clear,  by  his  enemy.  After  this,  horrors 
are  piled  on  horrors  for  many  pages,  till 
by  a  descent  through  an  underground 
passage  back  of  a  cataract,  he  ;and  his 
wife  arrive  in  the  country  of  the  blind 
men,  where  they  are  promptly  made 
prisoners.  Here  begins  the  allegorical 
part  of  the  book,  which  has  small  con- 
nection with  all  that  has  preceded.  As 
an  allegory  it  is  good.  Much  of  it  car- 
ries its  interpretation  on  the  face  of  it, 
and  though  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
obscure,  it  repays  the  study  necessary 
to  solving  the  riddle.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  author  is  not  so  plain.  The  de- 
sirability that  the  "procession"  shall 
move  on  up  the  "  Mount  of  Misery,"  so 
that  the  dwellers  in  the  valley  may  rise 
to  the  comparative  comfort  of  the  plain, 
if  not  to  the  elevation  of  the  mountain, 
is  very  clear.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  how 
this  is  to  be  done,  so  long'  as  "  sub  and 
shell "  (subsistence  and  clothing)  are  on- 
ly to  be  had  by  crushing  the  rocks  in  the 
valley.     Still    The  Blind  Men  and  the 

2  The  Bind  Men  and  the  Devil.  By  Phineas.  Boston  : 
1890:  Lee  &  Shepard.  .  •       • 
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Devil  will  make  people  think,  and  that 
is  the  important  thing. 

Count  TolstoY  makes  bad  shoes',  it  is 
said,  and  the  old  Latin  motto  about  the 
shoemaker  sticking  to  his  last  still  holds. 
Deliver  us,  then,  from  the  writer  on 
political  economy  and  ethics  who  tries 
to  write  a  novel,1  especially  when,  as  Mr. 
Wood  does  in  his  preface,  he  takes  the 
bit  between  his  teeth,  and  declares  his 
freedom  from  the  laws  of  art.  This 
"Prefatory  Note,"  taken  in  connection 
with  the  narrative  that  follows,  is  so  re- 
markable Jthat  we  quote  most  of  it : 

The  author  of  this  volume  believes  in.the  whole- 
someness  of  idealism  and  optimism.  It  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  to  state  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  construct  a  novel  upon  conventional  "realistic". 
lines.  ...  It  seems  to  be  evident  that  the  deli- 
cate pen  photography  of  the  ignoble  inhuman  nature 
is  too  often  the  animus  in  current  literature.  .  . 
Idealization  of  character  may  not  be  regarded  as  "  ar- 
tistic,'! but  whether  pr  not  this  attempt  be  successful, 
the  writer  will  still  believe  that  in  that  direction  lies 
a  promising  field  too  little  occupied.  It  may  be  well 
to  add  that  in  this  narrative  no  individual  has  served 
as  a  model  for  character  outline. 

This  bold  confession  of  faith  is  well 
lived  up  to.  Nobody  by  any  possibility 
could  call  this  work  "realistic,"  "delicate 
pen  photography,"  —  of  anything  what- 
ever, and  consequently  of  anything  bad, 
—  or  "  artistic."  Whether  it  is  idealistic 
is  a  question.  Surely  most  persons  will 
have  other  ideals  than  those  painted  by 
Mr.  Wood.  His  characters  are  the  most 
wooden  and  stilted  creations  possible, 
making  that  last  sentence  of  his  preface 
supremely  ludicrous.  Fancy  a  painter 
announcing  that  in  his  great  work  of  art 
"no  individual  has  served  as  a  model ! " 

As  art  or  literature  then,  the  book  is 
naught ;  as  theology  it  may  be  better ; 
and  as  sociology  it  ought  to  be  better 
yet,  since  that  is  Mr.  Wood's  own  prov- 
ince. When  he  attempts  science,  though, 
he  trips,  as  in  the  statement  (p.  126)  of 
his  evolutionist  in  "Anemone  Cave" 
that  "these  low  forms  —  almost  on  the 

xEdward  Burton.  By  Henry  Wood.  Boston  :  r8ox>  : 
Lee  &  Shepard . 


boundary  line  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
—  in  time  will  evolve  themselves  into 
more  highly  organized  anc^perfect  con- 
ditions." What  evolutionist  has  taught 
that  the  present  low  forms  are  likely  to 
develop  into  higher  ones,  with  all  the 
weight  of  the  mass  of  higher  organic  life 
pressing  them  down  ? 

A  novel  with  a  purpose  indeed,  but  a 
good  purpose  and  pleasantly  put,  is  Miss 
Sparhawk's  A  Chronicle  of  Conquest} 
It  is  a  story  of  the  Carlisle  School  for 
Indians.  Polly  Blatchley,  a  bright  and 
interesting  miss,  goes  to  Carlisle  to 
spend  a  vacation,  and  sees  and  hears  so 
much  while  there  that  the  book  becomes 
a  necessary  safety  valve.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  get  this  view  of  the  Indian.  We 
have  had  pictured  to  us  the  noble  red 
man  needing  no  repentance,  and  the 
degraded  savage  incapable  of  becoming 
a  good  Indian  save  at  his  own  wake,  and 
many  variations  on  these  two  extremes. 
Here  we  have  the  Indian  as  a  human  be- 
ing; wild  and  untaught,  it  is  true,  but 
when  caught  young,  as  capable  of  being 
educated  and  as  responsive  to  kindness 
and  care  as  any  other  child.  Many  true 
stories  are  told  to  enforce  this  position, 
and  show  that  it  is  not  a  sentimental 
view,  like  Cooper's,  nor  a  brutal  preju- 
dice, like  the  other,  but  a  reality  in  daily 
practical  operation  at  the  Carlisle  School. 
A  most  admirable  institution  it  is,  if  the 
book  gives  a  true  picture  of  its  methods 
and  discipline,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  administered. 

Miss  Sparhawk  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty, 
treating  the  Indian  like  a  man, —  the 
American  way,  she  calls  it.  This  solu- 
tion of  the  reservation  problem  seems  to 
find  most  favor  from  those  who  have, 
studied  the  question  most  from  the  hu-1 
mane  standpoint. 

Jack  Hornerz  is  a  story  of  life  in  Rich- 

2A  Chron'cle  of  Conquest.  By  Frances  C.  Sparhawk. 
Boston  :    1890  :   D.  Lodirop  Company. 

3  Jack  Horner.  By  Mary  Spear  Tiernan.  Boston: 
1890:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 
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mond  in  war  times,  and  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  social  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  Confederate  capital.  Jack 
is  a  foundling,  left  on  the  doorstep  of  a 
wealthy  spinster,  by  whom  he  is  taken 
for  a  good  Confederate  baby,  and  re- 
ceived with  the  welcome  due  to  one  who 
had  lost  father  and  mother  in  the  cause 
that  was  nearest  her  heart.  After  much 
tangling  and  untangling  of  circumstan- 
ces he  is  proved  to  be  no  Johnny  Reb 
(which  came  near  being  his  name),  but 
a  Yankee  boy.  There  is  the  usual  epi- 
sode of  war  stories,  the  wounded  enemy 
brought  into  the  house  to  win  the  un- 
willing hearts  of  the  people  that  nurse 
him  back  to  health.  The  heroine,  a  niece 
of  the  good  spinster  lady  of  the  house, 
has  a  most  convenient  ability  in  heart 
matters.  She  is  entirely  true  to  the  Con- 
federate major,  who  has  her  promise 
and  her  deep  reverence,  and  yet  she  can 
love  at  the  same  time  the  Union  officer, 
the  wounded  enemy  already  mentioned. 

Fortunately  the  major  is  killed,  — and 
there  is  a  balm  for  the  sorrow  of  his 
fiancee.  Another  young  woman  in  the 
story,  a  brave  little  creature  that  sup- 
ports an  invalid  mother,  is  venturesome 
enough  to  marry  a  wealthy  bachelor, 
although  she  loves  a  young  Frenchman. 
But  the  wealthy  bachelor,  who  seems 
quite  content  with  the  srriall  measure  of 
affection  given  him,  is  called  out  in  the 
home  guards  soon  after  the  wedding, 
and  catches  a  cold  that  carries  him  off. 
Things  don't  happen  so  conveniently  in 
real  life,  and  it  is  hardly  right  to  deceive 
people  into  taking  such  risks  by  making 
it  turn  out  so  well  in  stories. 

But  as  was  said  in  the  beginning,  the 
best  of  this  book  is  the  picture  it  gives 
of  Richmond  in  war  times,  the  brave 
cheerfulness  that  made  the  best  of  things 
in  the  absence  of  all  comforts,  the  faith 
that  would  not  give  way,  and  that  goes 
far  to  explain  the  long  invincibility  of 
Lee's  armies,  —  and  the  heartbreak  at 
the  end. 

The  latest  published  of  Clara  Louise 


Burnham's  stories1  calls  for  no  special 
notice.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  a  piece  as 
Miss  Burnham's  other  novels,  and  is 
played  by  her  regular  stock  company  of 
characters.  Her  books  are  pleasant, 
innocent,  and  safe  reading  for  young 
girls,  and  if  they  lack  the  strength  of 
flavor  that  more  sophisticated  tastes 
require,  so  much  the  worse  for  such 
readers. 

It  is  a  pleaaant  change  to  find  a  French 
novel2  with  but  few  repulsive  and  many 
respectable  persons  figured  in  it.  M. 
Delpit  has  faith  in  women  ;  yes,  and 
faith  in  Providence,  too,  that  suffers  no 
great  wrong  to  go  unavenged.  The 
principal  character  in  As  '  Tis  in  Life, 
—  a  name,  by  the  way,  that  leads  one 
to  expect  the  usual  cynical  and  natural 
istic  treatment, —  is  a  young  man  who, 
under  great  temptation  and  peculiarly 
aggravating  circumstances,  commits  an 
unpremeditated  and  almost  accidental 
murder. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  to  show  how 
this  crime  follows  him  through  all  vicis- 
situdes of  good  and  evil  fortune,  till  it 
compels  him  to  add  other  crimes  to  keep 
it  hidden,  and  brings  him  at  last  to  sui- 
cide. Not  a  new  theme,  but  one  that  it 
is  well  to  have  enforced,  and  one  that 
is  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  find  a 
Frenchman  dwelling  on. 

If  this  seems  rather  to  be  a  slur  on 
French  character,  we  may  be  pardoned" 
in  view  of  the  tone  of  the  French  novels 
that  have  lately  come  to  our  table,  and 
it  is  only  a  fair  reprisal  for  M.  Del  pit's 
expressions  of  his  opinion  of  Americans, 
— thus,  p.  336,  "United  States  juries, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  '  Far  West,' 
are  always  accessible  to  influences  more 
or  less  mysterious  in  their  nature,  [fear 
and  cupidity].  .  .  .  American  judges 
have  not  troublesome  consciences  !  " 

1  The  Mistress  of  Beech  Knoll.  By  Clara  Louise 
Burnham.  Boston:  1890:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

2  As  'T  is  in  Life.  By  Albert  Delpit.  Translated  by 
E.  P.  Robins.  New  York:  1890:  Welch,  Fracker  Co. 
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For  the  hero  comes  to  America,  and 
indeed  the  crime  which  is  the  text  of  the 
book  is  committed  at  Willow  Creek,  in 
the  wilds  of  Dakota.  The  French  pic- 
ture of  American  life  is  amusing  as  a 
whole,  and  some  of  the  details  very . 
funny,  as  where  he  brings  the  Mexican 
carreta  into  the  Deadwood  region,  thus, 
p.  146  : 

The  travelers  had  to  take  a  strange  conveyance 
which  the  Yankees  [sic]  dignified  with  the  audacious 
name  of  mail-coach.  Alas  !  where  are  the  fine  old- 
time  diligences  ?  The  stage  in  use  at  the  West  is  a 
kind  of  cait,  mounted  on  two  high  wheels,  and 
covered  with  a  canvas  top  ;  this  vehicle  of  torture  is 
drawn  by  four  stout  horses  under  the  direction  of  a 
driver  and  a  postillion.  These  gentlemen  are  both 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  free  American 
citizens  and  eligible  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  coun- 
try, and  they  profit  by  the  fact  to  be  drunk  six  hours 
out  of  the  twelve.  Travelers  are  only  too  fortunate 
when  they  do  not  telegraph  ahead  to  the  cow-boys 
along  the  route,  so  that  they  may  plunder  the  pas- 
sengers. 

Such  a  passage  makes  one  wonder 
if  M.  Delpit  ever  saw  the  Wild  West 
Show  do  "  the  attack  on  the  Deadwood 
stage." 

For  those  that  like  detective  stories, 
The  Bank  Tragedy1  will  prove  pleasing. 
It  is  much  on  the  order  of  Anna  Kath- 
erine  Green's  work,  as  free  from  the 
morbid  and  repulsive  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  story  of  crime  to  be,  closely  knit  in 
its  details,  and  keeping  its  secrets  well 
until  the  proper  time.  Not  that  close 
study  will  not  show  loose  ends,  which 
would  become  very  apparent  on  the 
second  or  third  reading,  but  a  detective 
story  should  no  more  be  repeated  than 
a  trick  at  cards.  To  prove  the  assertion 
that  there  are  such  loose  ends,  no  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  handcuffs  found 
on  the  dead  cashier.  It  was  testified 
that  they  were  seen  in  his  possession 
some  days  before  the  crime,  and  he  said 
they  had  been  left  there  by  some  persons 
he  did  not  know.  But  no  reason  is  given 
for  this,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  too 
vital  and  opportune  to  go  without  some 
explanation. 

1  The  Bank  Tragedy.  By  Mary  R.  P.  Hatch.  New 
York:     1890:    The  Welch,  Fracker  Co. 


Another  detective  story  that  will  af- 
ford some  hours  of  amusement  is  Nym 
Crinkle's  (A.  C.  Wheeler)  Toltec  Czip.* 
It  is  a  long  and  in  places  exciting  search 
for  a  peculiar  cup,  that  represents  a  great 
hoard  of  ancient  treasure.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  New  York  and  its  neighborhood, 
and  the  time  is  during  the  war,  so  that 
the  draft  riots  come  in  appropriately  as 
furnishing  the  catastrophe.  There  is 
great  ingenuity  in  working  up  the  many 
vicissitudes  of  the  search, and  the  variety 
in  scene  and  character  never  flags,  in 
spite  of  the  great  length  of  the  story. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Mr. 
Wheeler  could  not  have  made  it  twice  as 
long  without  losing  his  hold  on  his  read- 
ers. And  Mr.  Wheeler  knows  his  New 
York  thoroughly,  from  the  four  hundred 
to  the  slums. 

Hardly  worthy  of  notice  at  all  is 
Charles  J.  Bellamy's  Were  They  Sin- 
ners f3  The  obtuseness  of  the  moral 
sense  that  could  put  the  interrogation  in 
that  title  makes  Mr.  Bellamy's  work  of 
no  value  whatever.  A  man  in  the  story 
makes  love  to  another  man's  wife, —  a 
neglected  wife,  it  is  true, —  and  the  only 
thing  that  prevents  an  elopement  is  her 
decision,  after  promising  to  go  with  him, 
that  she  will  not  spoil  his  career.  Then 
it  proves  that  .the  first  marriage  is  void, 
and  the  pair  marry  in  peace.  But  it  is 
clear  as  daylight  that  by  any  right  mo- 
rality the  moral  obliquity  was  no  less 
because  the  crime  was  not  actually  com- 
mitted. 

Three  novels,  all  belonging  to  that  Bib- 
lical-historic type  that  Ben  Hur  by  no 
means  originated,  but  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to,  remain  to  be  noted.  The 
Master  of  the  Magicians 4  is,  in  the  first 
place,  interesting  as  the  joint  work  of 

2  The  Toltec  Cup.  By*  Nym  Crinkle  (A.  C.  Wheeler). 
New  York:  1890:  The  Lew  Vanderpoo'.e  Publishing; 
Company. 

3  Were  They  Sinners?  By  Charles  J.  Bellamy.  Au- 
thors' Publishing  Company  :  Springfield,  Mass.:  1890. 

4The  Master  of  the  Magicians.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  and  Herbert  D.  Ward.  Boston  :  Hougliton, 
Mifflin  &  Company:  1890.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward  and 
her  husband,  as  to  whose  qualities  the 
reading  world,  long  acquainted  with  the 
wife,  and  that  with  a  peculiarly  deep 
sense  of  her  personality,  must  feel  curi- 
osity. It  is,  in  the  second  place,  inter- 
esting because  the  father  of  Mr.  Ward 
,is  one  of  the  chief  Assyriologists  of  the 
country,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
some  real  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  life  of  later  Babylon  from  it ;  for  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Babylon  in  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Daniel  is  its  chief 
hero.  A  preface  says  modestly  that  the 
book  is  not  a  treatise  on  archaeology,  but 
a  novel,  and  must  not  be  looked  upon 
as  an  altogether  trustworthy  authority  : 
but  no  one  with  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Babylon 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  setting  of  the 
story  is  made  with  care,  and  must  ap- 
proximate the  best  truth  attainable.  One 
cannot  but  contrast  it  with  the  dreadful 
jumble  of  Zoroastrianism  and  Parsee- 
ism,  Daniel  and  Hindu  jugglers,  all  at 
the  court  of  Darius,  made  by  Crawford's 
"  Zoroaster."  The  Master  of  the  Magi- 
cians reads  easily,  too,  with  good  feeling 
of  structure,  and  excellent  proportion 
between  movement  and  analysis.  Mrs. 
Ward's  work  always  had  this  sense  of 
proportion.  Beyond  this,  and  some  fine 
passages  and  vivid  situations,  we  cannot 
find  the  story  well  told.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain inadequacy  in  all  the  character 
and  motive, —  something  that  we  do  not 
like  to  call  crude,  yet  that  no  other  word 
describes.  It  is  a  trait  of  manner  that 
a  few  writers  of  training  in  other  lines, 
and  even  of  some  success  in  fiction, 
have  shown, — Mrs.  Jackson  in  her  Saxe 
Holm  stories  quite  noticeably  ;  but  it  is 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  more 
thoughtful  sort  of  unformed  work.  We 
have  never  seen  the  trait  before  in  any 
writing  of  Mrs.  Ward's.  The  most  pow- 
erful passages,  the  ones  that  we  think 
would  linger  in  a  reader's  mind  longest, 
are  those  that  describe  the  insanity  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


A  Son  of  Issachar l  is  so  much  fee- 
bler a  book,  that  it  makes  detraction  of 
the  preceding  one  seem  undeserved.  Its 
imitation  of  Ben  Hur  is  palpable,  but 
most  unsuccessful.  The  Prince  of  Issa- 
char is  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain, 
raised  from  the  dead  ;  and  he  is  drawn 
into  the  following  of  Jesus  by  Judas  of 
Kerioth, —  or,  as  our  version  has  it,  the 
Iscariot.  He  is  wooed  by  an  Arabian 
princess,  a  repudiated  wife  of  Herod, 
who,  knowing  him  to  have  been  mur- 
dered by  Herod,  believes  that  his  super- 
natural condition,  as  a  man  returned 
from  death,  guarantees  him,  though  a 
peasant,  rank  sufficient  for  her  mate, 
while  his  hatred  of  Herod  makes  him 
congenial.  She  dowers  him  with  an 
ancient  key  to  buried  treasure,  and  the 
story  winds  back  and  forth  between  his 
life  as  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene,  and 
as  the  lover  of  the  princess  and  seeker 
after  treasure-trove.  His  especial  trait 
is  instability,  which  we  are  told  is  the 
trait  of  Issachar  (in  this  we  think  the 
author  surely  is  thinking  of  the  phrase 
from  the  characterization  of  Reuben, 
not  Issachar) ;  but  after  the  resurrec- 
tion he  becomes  a  humble  and  loyal  dis- 
ciple, and  under  the  name  of  Stephen, 
the  first  Christian  martyr.  This  is  an 
outline  story  that  might  have  been  well 
filled  out ;  but  it  is  weakly  managed, 
with  no  continuity  of  movement,  and 
less  of  character.  There  are  points  in 
the  archaeological  setting  that  we  should 
judge  are  good ;  others  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  little  superiority  over  the 
older  books,  like  Ware's,  which  made  no 
pretense  to  the  scholarlinessthat  Ebers 
and  other  influences  force  even  the 
slightest  writers  now  to  attempt. 

The  Hammer'1  is  the  best  of  the  three 
books.  It  is  a  simple  and  strong  story 
of  Judas  Maccabasus, —  taken  in  the 
main  from  the  Book  of  the  Maccabees, 

!A  Son  of  Issachar.  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  NTew 
York  :  1890 :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pierson  &  Robertson. 

2The  Hammer.     By  Alfred  J.  Church.     Ibid. 
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but  worked  out  with  the  scholarly  detail 
that  we  should  expect  from  its  author. 
It  is  not,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be, 
much  of  a  novel ;  Judas,  the  Hammer, 
is  its  hero,  and  the  fictitious  characters 
are  merely  a  means  of  setting  what  is 
known  of  his  life  into  a  background 
picture  of  the  people  and  the  time.  They 
are  intended  for  representatives  of  the 
various  types  of  Jews  prominent  in  the 
Maccabean  period, —  the  Hellenizing 
Jew ;  the  strict  bigot  of  the  old  ortho- 
doxy ;  the  rough  mountaineer,  become 
robber  and  exile  more  as  patriot  than  as 
criminal,  a  Jewish  Robin  Hood ;  the 
loyal  Jewish  woman ;  the  moderate  pa- 
triot of  Judas's  own  school.  The  great 
difficulty  Judas  had  with  these  conflict- 
ing elements  becomes  clear  when  read 
in  terms  of  individual  men  ;  and  herein 
is  the  best  work  of  the  historical  novel. 
The  awful  fervor,  the  patriotism,  the  un- 
speakable heroism  of  the  time,  are  well 
brought  out,  and  one  wonders  in  reading 
it  why  the  life  of  the  "  Hammer  of  God  " 
has, not  been  made  more  a  subject  of 
song  and  story.  The  thrilling  passage 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  about  the 
patriot  exiles  of  that  day  would  have 
made  the  memory  of  them  eloquent  to  all 
Christian  readers,  had  not  so  many  un- 
familiar with  the  apocryphal  books,  and 
not  understanding  the  allusion,  some- 
how confused  the  reference  with  the 
later  story  of  Christian  martyrs,  in  face 
of  the  writer's  plain  statement  that  he 
speaks  of  Jewish  history,  and  of  mar- 
tyrs without  the  Christian  hope  :  '*  They 
were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder, 
they  were  tempted,  they  were  slain  with 
the  sword ;  they  went  about  in  sheep- 
skins, in  goatskins  ;  being  destitute,  af- 
flicted, evil  entreated  (of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy),  wandering  in 
deserts  and  mountains  and  caves,  and 
the  holes  of  the  earth.  And  these  all, 
having  had  witness  borne  to  them 
through  their  faith,  received  not  the 
promise,  God  having  provided  some  bet- 
ter thing  concerning  us,  that  apart  from 
us  they  should  not   be  made  perfect. 


Therefore,  let  us  also,  seeing  we  are 
compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  lay  aside  every  weight,  and 
the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and 
let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith."  But 
to  the  devout  Jew,  familiar  with  his  na- 
tion's history,  how  stirring  and  touching 
must  have  been  this  final  passage  of  the 
review  of  the  heroes  of  his  ancestry, 
beginning  with  Abel,  and  ending  with 
these  Maccabean  martyrs,  "  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy."  Nowhere 
in  the  whole  review  does  the  writer's 
love  of  his  people's  heroes  take  so  fer- 
vent a  tone. 

The  book  is  especially  to  be  commend- 
ed for  Sunday  School  libraries,  for  a 
gift  book  to  young  people,  or  for  refer- 
ence reading  in  history  clubs  and  classes. 

In  closing  this  review  of  an  unusually 
miscellaneous  set  of  books,  we  wish  to 
add  a  few  words  more  about  the  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  edition  of  Thackeray's 
works,1  the  first  issues  of  which  were 
noted  about  a  year  ago.  An  examina- 
tion of  a  good  many  editions  of  Thack- 
eray leads  us  to  the  judgment  that  price, 
completeness,  and  all  things  considered, 
it  is  the  most  satisfactory  edition  of 
Thackeray  now  on  the  market.  Others 
excel  in  points, —  in  illustration,  in  size 
of  type,  in  paper,  in  margin,  in  other 
ways, — but  none  seems  to  us  to  combine 
more  advantages  than  this. 

The  two  final  volumes  containing 
matter  not  usually  included  in  sets  of 
Thackeray,  have  in  them  much  that  is 
thoroughly  characteristic.  Of  course 
some  of  it  is  slight,  trifles  published  in 
Punch;  some  is  on  subjects  now  forgot- 
ten, as  the  art  gallery  talks  ;  some  of  it  is 
repetition  of  things  he  has  said  in 
other  places,  — but  none  the  less,  there 
is  quite  enough  that  Thackeray  lovers 
are  glad  to  have  to  justify  the  addition 
of  the  two  volumes. 

JThe  Complete  Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray. Vols.  22.  Boston:  1889:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.   For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co . 
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The  lesson  of  this  census  ought  to  be  convincing 
as  to  the  need  of  expert  management  by  trained 
statisticians  in  such  a  piece  of  work.  Considering 
its  enormous  importance,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
the  laxity  that  made  no  effort  to  place  at  its  head 
any  statistical  expert,  and  allowed  its  appointments 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  so  early.  As  a  consequence,  we  find 
ourselves  practically  without  a  census  for  this  decade. 
The  most  immediately  startling  result  is  that  rep- 
resentation must  be  apportioned  upon  the  basis  of 
figures  that  every  one  is  discontented  with,  and 
doubtful  of.  The  people  will  have  no  confidence 
that  they  are  being  represented  in  fair  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  But  serious  as  this  is,  it  is  no  less 
serious  that  for  the  coming  decade  we  shall  be  un- 
able to  do  much  more  than  estimate  and  conjecture, 
in  getting  the  bases  of  fact  from  which  to  draw  any 
exact  conclusions  about  the  industrial  or  sociologi- 
cal conditions  of  the  nation.  Figures  may  lie  pretty 
badly,  but  their  mendacity  is  nothing  to  that  of  loose 
general  observation;  e  very  one  who  has  studied  must 
have  observed  how  astonishingly  so  simple  a  test  as 
counting  the  people  in  a  room  may  disperse  falla- 
cies. Even  careful  observers  are  utterly  confuted 
and  put  to  flight  by  a  few  percentages.  One  of  the 
most  careful  physicians  in  the  country  declared  as 
the  result  of  his  observation,  that  college  women 
had  a  glaringly  high  proportion  of  break-downs  in 
health  ;  and  when  a  committee  counted  the  number 
of  them  to  the  thousand  who  did  so  break  down, 
behold,  it  was  fewer  than  among  other  women. 
Every  one  of  us  may  find  himself  corrected  in  his 
observations,  every  day  of  his  life,  by  such  a  test. 
How  demoralising,  then,  must  it  be  for  our  law- 
makers to  have  to  depend,  in  dealings  with  infinite- 
ly complex  matters,  upon  no  more  solid  basis  than 
observation  and  report.  And  how  many  private  in- 
vestigations and  actions  of  great  importance  will  be 
crippled  by  want  of  evidence  in  the  data. 

We  have  not,  in  this  country,  any  really  trained 
expert  in  census  matters.  General  Walker,  comes 
the  nearest  to  being  one,  and  could  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, make  a  very  creditable  census.  But  no  one  can 
doubt  that  he,  or  some  one  else,  could  manage  such 
work  in  a  way  to  bring  tenfold  value  out  of  it,  if  it 
were  his  profession.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
census  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  permanent 
committee  —  in  other  words,  a  board  of  statistics  — 
who  should  be  as  non-partisan  as  the  Smithsonian 
Institute ;  and  that  they  should  divide  it  into  ten 
parts,  taking  a  part  each  year  through  the  decade. 
This  system  would  be  only  subject  to  the  drawbacks 


that  the  comparative  use  of  statistics  would  be  hin- 
dered by  one  set  of  data  being  perhaps  five  years 
older  than  another,  with  which  it  might  be  desired 
to  bring  them  into  relation.  The  consumption  of  wines 
and  liquors  in  1895,  for  instance,  could  not  be 
brought  into  any  exact  ratios  with  population,  if  that 
was  enumerated  five  years  earlier.  But  the  system 
would  have  great  counterbalancing  advantages  ;  and 
something  that  shall  keep  certain  men  in  service  as 
experts,  constantly  employed  in  the  management  of 
govermental  statistics,  seems  to  be  the  only  way  in 
which  trained  non-partisan  census  work  can  be  had. 

How  the    Boys    of   Thirt7  Years  ago  Felt 
about  the  War. 

In  looking  over  some  faded  yellow  letters  written 
thirty  years  ago,  I  found  one  from  a  dear  frank  lad 
of  sixteen  to  his  mother  in  California,  asking  her  per- 
mission to  enlist  in  the  army.  The  letter  is  copied 
below.  The  answer  I  have  not  by  me  ;  it  was  "  Go, 
my  boy,  and  God  bless  you." 

Cavendish,  Vermont,  Aug.  8,  1861. 

D;ar  Mother :  .  .  .  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
before  this  of  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run.  It  was  a  very 
bad  thing  to  get  beaten  in  the  first  great  battle.  I 
hope  the  people  in  California  are  good  Unionists. 
Vermont  hassent  two  regiments  of  three  years  volun- 
teers and  one  of  three  months  men,  and  is  going  to 
raise  two  regiments  more  for  three  years.  I  think 
every  man  or  boy  who  is  able  ought  to  volunteer, 
and  I  want  your  full  consent  to  my  enlisting  if  I  can 
get  a  chance.  I  am  not  quite  as  old  as  the  standard, 
but  I  am  over  the  required  height  and  stout  in  pro- 
portion. A  Mr.  Atherton  is  raising  a  company  in 
this  town  and  Charlie  Bond  is  going  in  it,  and  he  is 
only  a  little  older  than  I,  and  I  am  larger  and  as 
strong  as'he.  Mr.  Bigelow  is  willing,  he  says,  if  you 
are,  and  I  tell  him  I  know  you  will  give  your  consent, 
for  you  are  a  patriotic  woman  and  will  do  all  you  can 
for  your  country  when  it  is  in  need.  The  term  of 
enlistment  is  for  three  years,  if  not  sooner  discharged, 
and  I  know  there  are  a  great  many  dangers,  hard- 
ships and  privations  to  go  thro'  with,  but  I  am  in 
earnest.  I  don't  go  as  a  great  many  do,  thinking  it 
is  all  easy  enough  and  all  very  good  fun.  I  may  get 
killed  or  maimed  for  life,  but  still  I  am  willing  to  take 
my  chance  with  the  brave  men  who  are  fighting  for 
the  Union,  and  I  know  you  would  not  have  it  said 
that  your  boy  was  afraid  to  volunteer  to  fight  for  his 
country.  I  wish  you  would  answer  this  as  quickly 
as  you  can,  for  I  want  to  go  in  the  Cavendish  Com- 
pany if  I  can,  and  it  will  be  full  soon.  Please  give 
your  full  permission  in  writing,  for  I  must  have  it  to 
show  to  Mr.  Atherton. 
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Don't  let  anybody  in  Los  Angeles  deter  you  from 
saying  I  may  go,  and  be  as  quick  as  possible,  for  I 
don't  want  to  lose  the  chance  of  going  in  this  com- 
pany. If  I  am  killed  remember  it  was  in  a  good 
cause. 

Pray  for  me  and  my  country. 

Your  affectionate  Son, 


This  brave  lad  died  in  the  hospital  at  Harrison's 
Landing,  Virginia,  in  January,  1863.  His  Captain 
wrote  to  his  mother,  "He  was  a  good  man  and  a  good 
soldier.  He  had  been  in  seven  battles.  He  died 
peacefully." 

I  have  thought  that  the  boys  of  this  generation 
ought  to  see  this  letter  of  a  boy  of  1861. 

E.S.  H. 

Mount  Hamilton,  Cal.,  September,  1890. 

California's  Historical  Monument. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Overland  : 

The  award  made  on  the  17th  September  last  of 
the  contract  for  California's  Historical  Monument  to 
be  erected  in  front  of  the  San  Francisco  City  Hall, 
in  accordance  with  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Lick,  deserves  some  further  mention  than  it  has  yet 
received  from  the  public  press.  The  comprehensive 
conception  of  the  monument  in  the  philanthropist's 
deed  of  trust,  and  the  large  sum  (#100,000)  set  apart 
for  it,  give  us  a  right  to  expect  a  work  of  high  art  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  imposes  on  the  trustees  a  seri- 
ous responsibility  in  selecting  the  design  and  the 
artist  for  the  occasion.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
similar  responsibilities  have  been  met  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory manner,  by  the  trustees  selected  to  ob- 
tain public  monuments  in  some  English  and  in 
many  American  cities,  perhaps  nowhere  with  more 
general  and  notorious  discredit  than  in  our  national 
Capital. 

It  was  clearly  indicated  in  Mr.  Lick's  deed  of 
trust,  that  his  Historical  Monument  was  to  be  a 
work  of  statuary  ;  and  yet  when  the  drawings  under 
the  first  competition  were  submitted,  it  was  found 
that  a  number  of  them  were  from  persons  who  had 
not  only  never  studied  statuary,  or  modeled  a  hu- 
man figure,  but  had  not  even  made  a  profession  of 
fine  art  in  any  of  its  branches  ;  and  who  intended, 
in  case  of  receiving  the  final  award,  to  treat  it  as  a 
trade  contract,  perhaps  employing  some  artist  to  do 
part  of  the  work,  but  without  giving  him  any  of  the 
credit.  Their  purpose  was  to  make  the  work  main- 
ly one  of  architecture,  using  the  sculpture  as  a  sub- 
ordinate decoration. 

Twenty-four  drawings  were  submitted.  Some,  as 
stated,  were  from  tradesmen  ;  some  were  by  Eastern 
sculptors  whose  works  adorn  American  cities;  and  one 
was  by  a  native  Californian,  Mr.  Frank  Happersber- 
ger,  who,  after  studying  sculpture  in  Munich,  opened 
a  studio  in  San  Francisco  and  devoted  himself  here  to 
his  art.  His  residence  here  gave  him  facilities  for 
studying  the  history  and  local  customs  to  be  illustra- 


ted by  the  monument  ;  and  when  four  drawings 
were  selected  as  the  most  meritorious,  and  as  the 
bases  of  models,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Happersber- 
ger  was  the  author  of  one.  And  among  the  four  he 
was  the  only  sculptor.  He  was  the  only  designer 
of  a  model  to  whom  a  final  award  could  be  given, 
without  disgrace  to  the  city  and  State.  An  award 
to  an  architect  or  a  decorator  would  have  been  as 
grossly  inappropriate,  as  would  have  been  the  em- 
ployment of  an  illiterate  bootblack  to  read,  as  his 
own  production,  the  poem  or  oration  at  some  great 
national  festivity,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  clown 
would  hire  some  starveling  writer  to  do  the  literary 
work  for  a  pittance  and  without  public  announce- 
ment of  the  true  authorship. 

The  Lick  trustees  were  charged  with  the  erection 
of  two  works  of  statuary.  One,  the  Key  Monument, 
in  the  Park,  by  W.  W.  Story,  completed  several 
years  ago,  is  above  the  average  of  such  works  in 
merit ;  the  other,  the  Historical  Monument,  will,  we 
have  reason"  to  hope,  be  at  least  equally  good.  In 
neither  case  did  the  trustees  award  the  contract  to 
a  middleman  or  to  a  person  not  a  successful  pro- 
fessional sculptor.  They  have  well  discharged  the 
artistic  dudes  imposed  on  them  by  Mr.  Lick. 

M.  Happersberger  is  already  well  and  favorably 
known  by  his  Garfield  Monument  in  the  Park.  Its 
main  figure,  that  of  the  orator  President,  is  simple, 
easy,  and  dignified  in  its  attitude,  excellent  in  the 
expression  and  features  of  the  face,  and  graceful 
in  its  drapery.  In  countenance,  dress,  and  attitude, 
the  subordinate  figure  of  America  is  one  of  the  best 
representatives  of  mourning  to  be  found  in  sculpture. 
It  was  while  he  was  still  a  student  in  Munich, 
where  he  had  spent  eight  years,  that  he  obtained 
that  contract,  his  design  being  preferred  out  of  a  list 
of  twenty-one  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  those  who  decided  in  his  favor  that  he  was  a  Cal- 
ifornian. It  is  Mr.  Hippersberger's  intention  to  do 
the  greater  part,  and  if  possible  the  whole,  of  the 
work  on  the  Historical  Monument  in  this  city  and 
he  hopes  to  complete  it  in  three  or  four  years. 

John  S.  Hittell. 
J.  C.  F. 
Fremont  ! —  A  name  to  thrill  through  coming  time 
Brave,  noble  hearts  of  every  race  and  clime  ! 
Dauntless  explorer  !     Who  through  perils  dire, 
With  brow  unfaltering,  and  a  heart  of  fire, 
Won  for  his  land  an  empire,  and  a  sea, — 
And  led  the  pioneers  of  States  to  be  ! 

A  knightly  leader,  and  beloved  of  all, — 
An  office-holder  but  at  Freedom's  call, — 
A  statesman-soldier, —  quick  to  strike  the  blow 
Surest  to  save  by  crippling  sore  the  foe, — 
A  lover-husband  to  his  latest  day, 
And  worthy  her  who  was  his  manhood's  stay, 
Thus  shall  his  country  yet,  with  one  acclaim, 
'Mong     her    "  Immortals "    write    his    stainless 
name  ! 

Caroline  M.  Severance. 
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A  Code  of  Morals.1 

A  new  edition  has  been  put  forth  of  the  little  book 
which  its  author  tells  us  is  the  result  of  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
by  putting  himself  in  harmony  with  the  great  social, 
industrial,  political,  and  religious  changes  of  the 
last  seventeen  centuries,  endeavoring  to  do  for  his 
age  what  they  did  for  theirs. 

The  book  is  strong,  manly,  wholesome,  and  help- 
ful, but  in  its  construction  is  a  curious  example  of 
alternating  egos.  Now  the  conservative  man,  the 
disciple  of  Wayland  and  Adam  Smith,  speaks,  and 
now  the  modern  spirit  of  the  age  (the  renaissance  of 
a  f»r-back  pagan  philosophy)  speaks  through  him. 
As  an  example  of  the  latter,  take  his  opinion  that 
children  born  blind,  deaf,  idiotic,  or  seriously  de- 
formed, should  not  bs  permitted  to  live  ;  and  that 
the  habitual  drunkard,  the  sturdy  beggar,  and  the 
hopelessly  insane,  should  be  promptly  exterminated. 

This  is  shocking,  but  agrees  with  the  convictions 
of  many  calm  thinkers,  in  view  of  the  ever  denser 
peopling  of  a  planet  whose  area  is  fixed. 

Strangely  enough,  this  implied  teaching  of  the 
heredity  of  crime  and  disease  is  all  we  get  in  the 
book.  Mr.  Hittell  might  have  spared  a  little  space 
to  warn  us  that  much  over-exercise  of  any  physical 
function  in  the  parent  tends  to  become  debility,  in- 
sanity, or  crime,  in  the  descendant. 

But  the  striking  inconsistencies  of  the  book  occur 
in  those  sections  devoted  to  political  duties,  where 
he  adjures  us  to  "resist  communism,"  to  "advance 
by  small  steps,"  to  believe  that  "the  ruling  classes 
are  always  trying  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
masses,"  not  to  'believe  any  one  who  tells  us  the  rich 
are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,"  and  to 
"  emigrate  "  if  we  cannot  submit  to  our  governmental 
institutions  "without  chafing."  How  does  this 
agree  with  the  advic£  to  "  be  in  readiness  to  start  or 
aid  any  reformatory  movement  that  has  a  fair  chance 
of  success,"  (either  for  the  present  generation  or  for 
posterity,  we  take  it),  or  to  "  resist  injustice  when- 
ever you  can  effectually"?  or  again,  to  "help  the 
tendency  towards  equality  "  and  "  against  those  dis- 
tinctions which  serve  to  separate  the  rich  from  the 
poor  ? "  ^ 

In  touching  upon  the  history  of  communsim  his 
researches  end  at  1870.  Does  Mr.  Hittell  not  think 
much  has  happened  since  1870?  There  have  been 
experiments  and  failures  he  could  use  as  illustrations 
of  his  statement  that  "  much  of  our  immorality  is 
the  result  of  defective  social,  political,  industrial,  and 

l  A  Code  of  Morals.  By  John  S.  Hittell.  San  Fran- 
cisco:   1890:    The  Bancroft  Company. 


ecclesiastical  institutions,"  and  that  would  help  hira 
to  admit  not  only  (what  he  does  admit)  that  "com- 
munism is  right  as  to  its  purposes,"  but  that  even  its 
methods,  when  they  stop  short  of  actual  violence, 
and  invasion  of  vested  rights,  are  the  methods  that 
have  throughout  historic  time  wrung  reforms  from 
reluctant  governments. 

A  Book  on  Voice  Culture  and  Elocution.2 

The  author  of  this  book,  Wm.  T.  Ross,  has  issued 
a  painstaking  and  creditable  work  ;  all  the  more 
creditable  because  he  has  to  deal  with  a  subject  that 
is  shamefully  neglected  in  most  of  our  schools,  public 
and  private.  Not  but  what  the  pupils  are  freely 
called  upon  to  declaim  on  grand  occasions,  though 
even  then  with  little  careful  preparation  ;  but  the 
same  pupils  are  seldom  taught  that  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  elocution  is  the  colloquial,  and  after 
that  the  art  of  reading  aloud. 

In  the  book  before  us  we  find  many  valuable  ex- 
planatory chapters  upon  the  whole  subject,  accom- 
panied by  plates  illustrative  of  the  position  and  na- 
ture of  the  vocal  organs,  together  with  numerous 
suggestive  hints  as  to  the  treatment  of  those  organs. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  table  of  exercises  upon 
difficult  combinations  of  syllables  and  words.  We 
cannot  but  think,  however,  that  a  judicious  course 
of  lessons  in  vocal  music  by  the  Italian  method  is  a 
more  thorough,  and  certainly  a  pleasanter,  mode  of 
vocal  culture  than  any  other.  When  this  method  is 
impracticable,  the  teacher  can  easily  select  from  Mr. 
Ross's  examples  such  as  would  suit  the  individual 
pupil,  and  not  weary  him  by  their  multiplicity. 

In  the  author's  praiseworthy  desire  to  represent 
Californian  poetry  among  his  selections,  he  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  the  subject.  There  are  five 
selections  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Emerson  Brooks, 
and  not  one  from  those  of  Bret  Harte  or  of  Professor 
Sill;  to  say  nothing  of  other  worthy  if  less  brilliant 
names. 

Story's  Conversations  in  a  Studio.3 

Two  delightful  volumes  of  chats  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  are  the  gathering  into  book  form  of 
Story's  Conversations  in  a  Studio,  from  Blackwood. 
So  large  is  the  variety  that  it  takes  twenty-three 

2Voice  Culture  and  Elocution.  By  Wm.  T.  Ross. 
New  York:  1890:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Payot,  Upham,  &  Co. 

3  Conversations  in  a  Studio.  By  William  Wetmore 
Story.  Vols.  2.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1890.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  dc 
Co. 
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pages  of  fine  type  to  index  them,  and  they  range  from 
gems  and  flies  to  idealism  and  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin,  from  Homer  to  the  modern  critic,  over 
broad  reaches  of  art,  nature,  philosophy,  literature, 
social  science,  and  theology.  Despite  this  range, 
Mr.  Story  does  not  touch  a  subject  of  them  all  that 
he  does  not  bring  out  some  quaint  information,  or 
some  fresh  thought,  or  some  new  point  of  view. 

But  little  attention  is  given  to  any  dramatic  prob- 
ability in  the  dialogues,  and  the  two  interlocutors 
are  both  Mr.  Siory  chatting  in  his  interesting  way. 
It  is  not  material  which  one  of  them  is  speaking. 
Nevertheless  the  dialogue  form  has  great  advantages 
in  its  freedom  from  restriction  of  any  sort,  and  its 
colloquial  ease.  This  license  is  made  the  most  of, 
perhaps  with  the  purpose  of  enticing  petty  critics 
into  the  trap  of  gloating  over  small  inaccuracies,  as 
when  he  misquotes  Romeo  (page  86): — 
"  But  see!  what  light  from  yonder  window  shines  ?  " 
Or  (page  120),  "It  is  a  poor  thing,  perhaps,  as 
Audrey  says,  but  our  own."  It  is  impossible  that 
these  could  have  slipped  in  unbeknown  to  so  critical 
a  Shakespeare  scholar.  An  amusing  colloquial  effect 
is  given  again  by  the  touch  on  page  62,  referring  to 
a  portrait  by  Poppoea  on  "  a  gem  representing  her  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter."  It  is  curiois 
how  these  small  defects,  if  they  be  defects  at  all, 
heighten  the  reader's  pleasure  by  keeping  him  on  the 
watch  for  them.  And  the  colloquial  nature  of  the 
discourse  does  not  forbid  passages  of  real  eloquence, 
as  that  on  Rome  (page  285). 

But  Mr.  Story  is  most  interesting  when  he  talks  of 
matters  in  his  own  peculiar  province  of  art,  sculpture. 
The  account  given  of  the  way  in  which  ideas  come 
to  a  sculptor,  and  how  he  works  them  out,  how  he 
feels  about  his  work  in  its  execution  and  afterwards, 
his  helps  and  his  discouragements,  and  of  a  multi- 
tude of  such  subjects,  are  intensely  interesting  and 
valuable. 

The  plan  of  the  book  would  seem  to  permit  of  un- 
limited expansion,  and  they  might  be  continued  in- 
definitely, before  anybody  would  be  inclined  to  cry 
enough. 

Briefer  Notice. 

In  a  Club  Comer}  subtitled  "  The  Monologue  of 
a  Man  who  might  have  been  Sociable,"  is  the  latest 
book  of  a  series  that  began  with  "  A  Club  of  One," 
and  has  no  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  literature. 
Every  page  sparkles  with  a  wit  or  brilliance  or  elo- 
quence that  came  from  the  remainder  of  the  literary 
world,  and  from  all  ages,  but  none  of  it  from  the 
author.  It  is  simply  a  scrap  book  of  quotations 
under  disconnected  heads.  The  quotations  are  in- 
deed admirable  ;  there  is  not  a  poor  or  commonplace 
one  in  the  volume  from  end  to  end,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing whatever  of  the  author  whose  name  is  appended, 
—  not  even  a  string  to  run  through  the  pearls.   Mon- 

1  In  a  Club  Corner.  By  A.  P.  Russell.  Boston  and 
New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. :  1890  :  For  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


taigne's  profuseness  in  quotation  does  not  even  sug- 
gest such  a  book  as  this.  There  is  no  attempt  here 
at  any  filling  or  padding  by  the  author.  He  quotes 
baldly  the  exact  words,  and  honestly  states  the 
source  of  the  quotation.  His  taste  in  selection  is 
exquisite,  but  the  attempt  by  the  title  page  and  by 
the  statement  of  an  alleged  author's  name  to  sell  the 
book  as  original  matter  is  indefensible. — —Our  Cats, 
and  All  About  Them  2  is  a  delightful  book  for  the  lov- 
er of  cats,  one  which  may  interest  and  convert  many 
who  have  heretofore  looked  with  indifference  or 
dislike  upon  this  most  domestic  of  animals.  As  the 
title  page  declares,  the  book  treats  of  "  their  varie- 
ties, habits,  and  management  ;  and  for  show,  the 
standard  of  excellence  and  beauty."  A  very  valuable 
chapter  is  the  one  on  the  "diseases  of  cats,"  which 
gives  a  list  of  remedies  for  many  of  the  ailments  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  anxious  owners  of  suffer- 
ing pets  need  no  longer  despair  if  catnip  fail.  It 
abounds  in  interesting  anecdotes,  and  is  profusely 
and  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  author,  Harrison 
Weir.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probably  the  most  charm- 
ing book  of  its  kind    ever  published. It  was  a 

grievous  oversight  or  impertinence  of  the  publishers  to 
put  Neltleton,  the  translator's  name,  on  the  cover  and 
back  of  Signor  Mantegazza's  The  Tartuffian  Agefi  It 
is  a  small  book,  showing  that  this  of  all  ages  is  the  age 
of  hypocrites,  and  that  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
This  indictment  is  pushed  to  a  clear  conviction,  and 
there  is  no  escape  even  by  Mr.  Weller's  alibi.  The 
gleam  of  hope  in  this  sad  state  of  affairs  is  that  Sig- 
nor Mantegazza  goes  on  to  prove  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sary stage  in  the  evolution  out  of  the  Age  of  Violence 
into  the  Age  of  Reason.  In  the  first  men  were  openly 
brutal  and  fierce,  in  the  last  they  will  have  nothing 
to  conceal ;  now  we  have  at  least  the  grace  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  worser  motives  and  cloak  them  from 

sight. Great  Senators  i  is  a  sketchy  little  book,  in 

which  portraits  are  drawn  of  many  of  the  intellectual 
giants  in  Congress  forty  years  ago.  Its  author  was  a 
reporter  in  the  Senate  in  1848-49,  and  has  retained 
with  interesting  clearness  the  memories  of  the  per- 
sonages and  scenes  there  witnessed.  It  is  bright  and 
chatty,  and  sufficiently  anecdotal  to  make  it  a  pleasant 

companion  for  an  idle  hour The  Ki?igdom  of  the 

Unselfish  :  or  the  Empire  of  the  Wise}1  is  a  study 
into  the  evolution  of  morality.  Mr.  Peck  takes  the 
cheerful  view  of  the  matter,  and  believes  that  the 
time  is  nearly  or  quite  ripe  for  the  establishment  of 
a  visible  organization  of  those  that  have  evolved 
sufficiently^o  take  a  step  toward  the  millenium. 

2  Our  Cats,  and  All  About  Them.  By  Harrison  Weir. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. :  1889  :  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

3  The  Tartuffian  Age.  By  Paul  Mantegazza.  Bos- 
ton :  1890  Lee  &  Shepard.  For  sale  ;n  San  Francisco 
by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

4  Great  Senators.  By  Oliver  Dyer.  New  York:  Rob- 
ert Bonner's  Sons:    1890. 

&The  Kingdom  of  the  Unselfi$h  ;  or,  Empire  of  the 
Wise.  By  John  Lord  Peck.  New  York:  1889:  Empire 
Book  Bureau. 
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(WINE  EXPERT,) 

Author,  and  Juror  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Expositions  of 
Vienna  and  Paris. 

In  his  standard  work  on  u Champagnes, 
and  Sparkling  Wines"  Mr.  Vizetelly  says: 

"  For  ten  years  past  the  wine  (Eclipse)  has  been 
constantly  improving  in  quality,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  foreign  grapes,  which  yield  a  vin 
brut  with  a  delicate  bouquet  and  flavor,  approach- 
ing in  character  to  the  finer  Champagnes.  The 
wine  is  perfectly  pure,  rib  flavoring  extracts  or 
spirit  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
liqueur,  which  is  composed  merely  of  sugar  candy 
dissolved  in  fine  old  wine.  A  French  connoisseur 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  best  of  American  sparkling 
wines,  clear  and  fresh  tasting,  with  a  flavor  of  a 
middle-class  Ay  growth,  as  well  as  remarkably 
light  and  delicate,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
effervescence. " 
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HOW  CORNISH  JACK  SHOWED  A  PIOUS  BRINGING  UP. 


There  was  a  company  of  us  working 
a  small  mining  claim  on  the  middle  fork 
of  the  American  River,  opposite  Mur- 
derer's Bar.  Now,  Murderer's  Bar  in 
early  days  was  one  of  the  richest  bars 
on  the  river,  credited  with  having  yielded 
some  three  millions  of  dollars  ;  but  it  was 
now  abandoned,  worked  out.  Our  com- 
pany, however,  were  working  this  claim 
on  the  theory  that  the  original  channel 
was  on  our  side.  Our  idea  was  that  a 
slide  from  the  hill  had  covered  it  up,  and 
thrown  the  river  over  to  the  other  side, 
where  Murderer's  Bar  was,  and  it  had 
gone  on  depositing  its  gold  there.  We 
were  working  under  that  slide,  in  the 
bed  of  the  old  river,  feeling  for  the  old 
channel.  The  old  miners  round  there 
used  to  talk  about  that  lost  channel,  and 
everybody  had  a  sort  of  idea  it  was  there. 
I  absorbed  the  theory  with  the  others, 
and  gradually  worked  it  up,  till  it  became 
my  theory.  We  found  some  gold,  but 
not  in  large,  paying  quantities.  We 
never  did  strike  the  original  channel  : 
the  other  fellows  that  did  afterward  took 
out  $17,000  the  first  week  they  struck 
that  channel,  and  they  followed  it  right 
down,  and  they  're  following  it  now,  and 
have  got  a  good  mine. 

This  is  the  way  you  do  to  find  an  old 
channel :  We  sunk  a  shaft  down  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  in  the  hill,  and  then  tunneled 
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from  that  in  the  direction  I  expected  to 
strike  the  channel,  and  cross-tunneled 
this  way  and  that.  We  struck  up  the  river 
with  the  main  tunnel  on  an  incline,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  work  down-stream  when 
we  struck  the  channel ;  but  the  man  that 
put  up  the  money  got  discouraged,  and 
stopped  it.  So  it  was  abandoned,  and 
these  other  fellows  will  come  down  now 
and  take  the  whole  business.  I  told  him, 
"  You  can't  sit  here  in  your  office  and 
run  a  mine."  If  we  had  worked  one  hour 
longer,  we  'd  have  struck  it, —  the  end  of 
my  old  tunnel,  after  it  was  abandoned, 
caved  right  into  the  channel  we  were 
looking  for ! 

Well,  the  story  ain't  to  tell  about  the 
mine  anyway.  We  were  making  a  strong 
effort  to  find  this  old  channel.  The 
work,  being  in  the  bed  of  the  old  river, 
was  extremely  difficult  and  hazardous, 
requiring  the  most  experienced  miners, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  bowlders  and 
moving  nature  of  the  ground.  "  Mov- 
ing "  is  the  miners'  term  for  that  sort  of 
ground,  — for  instance,  a  bowlder  as  big 
as  half  this  house  will  groan  and  work, 
throwing  down  little  rifts  of  sand  from 
above.  A  miner  would  n't  know  what 
''shifting  ground"  meant:  the  whole 
ground  moved  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tun- 
nel. 

One  of  these  immense  bowlders,  if  it 
o,  by  Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Co.)  All  rights  reserved. 
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moves  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  will 
warn  the  miners  by  various  sounds,  and 
all  the  ground  round  it  moves.  Some 
of  these  bowlders  weigh  hundreds  of 
tons.  I  've  known  a  tunnel  that  was 
fitted  full  size  for  a  car  to  run,  to  crush 
together  so  that  a  man  could  n't  go 
through.  This  is  in  these  old  river  beds, 
where  the  ground  has  been  thrown  to- 
gether by  the  water,  and  then  packed, 
so  that  perhaps  moving  one  stone  will 
set  two  rods  square  moving.  It  requires 
experienced  miners. 

Well,  we  had  secured  Cornish  miners 
to  work  the  claim,  who  came  recom- 
mended for  extra  hazardous  work.  The 
ground  was  so  bad  that  it  was  necessary 
to  timber  thoroughly  every  bit  of  ground 
as  we  drove  the  tunnels  forward.  These 
Cornishmen  are  brought  up  to  it  from 
boyhood,  you  know. 

The  Cornishmen  are  generally  brought 
up  pious  at  home,  working  under  the 
sea  in  the  greatest  danger  oftentimes, 
knowing  that  the  sea  is  liable  to  break 
in  any  minute ;  but  the  offscourings  of 
them,  that  could  n't  get  on  at  home,  were 
the  ones  that  came  to  California,  and 
they  were  perfectly  reckless.  I  could  n't 
get  only  the  most  daredevil,  reckless 
kind  of  fellows  to  work  in  the  breast  of 
the  mine,  the  ground  moving  so.  You 
can  imagine  something  the  kind  of  men 
I  had  to  work  with, —  Steve  Richards, 
who  was  hung  for  murder  shortly  after- 
ward in  Auburn  was  one  of  them ;  and 
this  Sharp  that  was  in  prison  for  stage 
robbery,  the  one  that  Hume  caught, — 
he  was  another.  Some  of  the  worst  kind 
of  scoundrels,  you  know.  Why  just  im- 
agine :  the  breast  of  the  tunnel  was 
twelve  feet  across  the  place  that  we 
drove  the  lagging  across,  (every  bit  of 
the  ground,  top  and  bottom,  has  to  be 
lagged  right  across,  thick  as  shingles  — 
no  gaps  allowed,)  and  mind  you,  't  was 
seven  feet  high  to  drive  that  lagging. 

I  '11  explain  to  you  about  lagging.  The 
breast  of  the  tunnel  is  twelve  feet 
across;  and  the  timbers — very  heavy 


timbers — have  to  be  put  in  place,  and 
lagging  driven  over  outside  of  those 
timbers,  between  the  timber  and  the 
wall,  as  thick  as  they  can  lie, —  as  nicely 
fitted  as  staves  in  a  cask.  A  false  set  is 
put  in  first,  so  that  you  can  get  the  true 
set  in  between  the  timbers  and  the  wall ; 
and  then  they  are  driven  in  with  heavy 
sledges.  The  lagging  is  two  inches 
thick,  and  three  inches  wide,  and  about 
three  feet  long  generally.  It  has  to  be 
fitted  so  perfectly  to  prevent  the  leaking 
of  the  sand.  The  sand  will  start  be- 
tween two  bowlders  and  find  a  crevice 
in  the  lagging  —  not  more  than  a  six 
teenth  of  an  inch  —  and  leak  through, 
and  go  on  leaking  all  night,  and  form  a 
pile  that  will  come  to  the  top  of  the  tun- 
nel, and  take  out  all  the  sand  from  be- 
tween the  bowlders,  and  leave  them 
loose, —  take  out  the  packing,  you  see, 
and  let  the  bowlders  drop  in. 

Mind  you,  those  bowlders  are  as  big 
as  houses.  Why,  they  'd  crush  those 
big  square  timbers  right  in.  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  've  seen  :  here  was  a  post  that 
was  ten  inches  in  the  square,  and  here 
was  a  timber  sixteen  inches  laid  across 
the  top  of  it,  at  right  angles,  you  know, 
and  it  would  drive  those  posts  right 
through  those  timbers  like  a  thread 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Of  course 
there  were  accidents  often.  I  never  losi. 
any  men  ;  others  did,  but  you  see  I  was 
particular  about  watching  all  the  work. 

To  show  you  how  dangerous  it  was, 
I  '11  tell  you  an  instance.  One  night 
they  were  working  in  a  very  dangerous 
place,  and  big  timbers  had  been  got  out 
during  the  day,  and  1  ordered  the  night 
shift  to  put  them  into  place  with  the 
greatest  care.  I  woke  about  four  in  the 
morning,  and  didn't  hear  a  sound  from 
the  mine, — couldn't  hear  anything  at 
all.  I  rushed  on  my  clothes,  and  went 
down  to  the  mine. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Well,  the  night  shift  didn't  work 
only  part  of  the  night, — had  a  cave." 

"Anybody  hurt?" 
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"  Well,  yes,  two  or  three  of  'em  hurt, 
but  nobody  killed." 

I  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft, 
and  there  were  the  timbers  lying,  not 
put  in.  I  got  one  of  the  men,  and  went 
right  down  into  the  mine,  and  there  in 
the  breast  of  it  was  the  cave,  timbers 
all  crushed,  and  big  bowlders  as  big  as 
this  room  tumbled  in  on  it, — spoiled  all 
our  work  for  weeks,  and  't  would  take  • 
two,  perhaps  three  weeks  to  get  the 
mine  into  the  shape  it  was  the  night  be- 
fore. • 

The  men  had  understood  the  danger, 
— knew  more  about  it  than  I  did  (but  I 
knew  enough  to  give  orders,  and  I  al- 
ways charged  them  to  timber  up  well, 
and  work  safe);  it  was  clear  foolhardi- 
ness.     I  went  right  after  the  foreman. 

"Why  didn't  you  put  in  those  tim- 
bers ?" 

Well,  he  could  n't. 

Well,  the  result  was,  I  laid  'em  all  off, 
the  whole  shift,  eight  or  ten  of  'em,  be- 
cause they  did  n't  obey  orders,  and  put 
other  men  right  in  their  places. 

I  had  selected  as  foreman  a  man 
named  —  well,  let  me  see ;  I  know  where- 
abouts he  is  now,  and  his  boss  takes  the 
Overland — call  him  Jack.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  tin  mines  in  Corn- 
wall. He  was  not  only  skillful,  under- 
standing with  a  miner's  knowledge  the 
best  ways  of  working  such  ground,  but 
he  was  also  an  immensely  strong  man. 
He  was  not  over  medium  height,  but  pos- 
sessed of  enormous  physical  strength. 
He  showed  it  in  the  easy  manner  in 
which  he  handled  the  timbers  for  the 
mine,  which  were  of  green  bull  pine, 
squaring  as  much  as  sixteen  inches  in 
the  clear.  It 's  that  tough,  heavy,  short 
pine  that  grows  in  the  hills — called  bull 
pine  from  its  character.  It 's  as  heavy 
as  ironwood,  almost.  He  'd  handle  them 
like  a  billiard  cue.  It  was  the  foreman's 
work  to  prepare  timbers  for  the  mine. 

Just  Jack,  we  called  him,  all  the  men  ; 
in  speaking  of  him  outside,  they  called 
him  Cornish  Jack,  but  not  to  his  face  ; 


he  did  n't  like  it,  because  he  was  fore- 
man. I  got  him  from  another  company  ; 
they  gave  him  the  best  kind  of  a  recom- 
mend as  a  workman,  but  they  were 
willing  to  let  me  have  him,—  they  said  he 
was  too  devilish  for  them.  He  was  a 
steady  enough  fellow  as  the  crowd  went, 
though,  and  altogether  the  best  work- 
man. 

He  was  foreman  of  the  mine,  you  un- 
derstand, but  we  had  the  foremen  of  the 
shifts  besides.  We  worked  three  shifts 
of  eight  hours,  eight  men  to  the  shift ; 
and  the  foreman  of  the  night  shift  was  a 
regular  wild  Dutchman.  We  had  others 
besides  Cornishmen,  you  know, —  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  American, —  all  sorts,  and  all 
a  pretty  hard  lot  of  their  kind.  This 
Dutchman  was  perfectly  reckless,  a  tall 
man,  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  well 
proportioned.  He  was  the  leader  in  put- 
ting up  the  heavy  timbers  of  the  mine  : 
not  a  giant  in  strength,  like  Jack,  but 
still  he  could  lift  those  big  timbers  and 
drive  in  that  lagging  at  seven  feet  high 
in  a  way  that  would  surprise  you. 

Well,  that  was  the  two  men.  One 
Sunday  morning  I  was  working  in  my 
office,  the  men  having  been  all  laid  off 
and  most  of  them  having  gone  to  town 
(that  was  Auburn,  about  six  miles  away), 
when  I  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  which 
immediately  opened,  and  Jack  appeared. 

"  Say,  boss,  loan  me  your  rifle.  Big 
Dutch  and  I  are  going  up  to  Grizzly, 
and  maybe  we  '11  get  some  deer  meat :  the 
boys  say  some  deer  have  been  seen  on 
the  hills."  He  talked  with  a  kind  of 
Cornish  accent,  but  he  used  pretty  good 
English. 

The  Grizzly  was  a  sort  of  way  side  inn, 
where  the  stage  stopped,  a  mail  station 
and  bar,  no  village,  only  just  the  inn,  on 
the  Forest  Hill  road.  It  was  right  straight 
up  the  hill  from  the  mine,  about  three 
or  three  and  a  half  miles.  Forest  Hill 
was  a  big  mining  camp,  about  twenty 
miles  beyond,  with  a  regular  stage  route 
to  Auburn.  We  were  about  three  miles 
off  this  road,  down  on  the  river. 
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Well,  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  let  any  of 
the  men  take  my  rifle.  They  had  none 
of  their  own — we  did  n't  allow  any  rifles 
there  for  fear  of  trouble  in  such  a  crowd. 
I  hardly  cared  to  let  my  Winchester  go, 
but  as  there  were  only  two  of  them,  and 
Jack  a  comparatively  steady  man  and 
foreman,  I  charged  the  gun  — put  in  his 
fifteen  shots  (a  Winchester  carries  fif- 
teen shots,  you  know),  and  let  him  take 
it ;  and  they  started  off  for  the  day. 

I  passed  the  day  writing  up  the  work 
of  the  week,  making  up  statements,  fix- 
ing up  books  and  accounts, —  the  men's 
time  and  all  that.  I  always  passed  the 
day  so  :  there  was  nothing  else  to  do, — 
no  one  there,  only  me  ;  and  during  the 
week  I  had  to  be  about  the  mine. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  along  toward 
dark,  the  door  of  the  office  was  flung 
open,  and  in  rushed  Jack,  without  knock- 
ing. It 's  customary,  you  know,  for  all 
the  men  before  they  come  into  the  boss's 
office  to  knock,—  matter  of  business  to 
have  them  knock  ;  but  in  this  case  Jack 
rushed  into  the  cabin  without  stopping. 
He  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  trembling, 
and  he  sat  right  down  as  soon  as  he  got 
into  the  cabin.  He  was  that  frightened 
he  could  n't  stand  up. 

"  Good  God,  boss,''  says  he,  "  but  I  've 
had  an  awful  time  ! " 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world 's  the  mat- 
ter ? "  said  I.  "  Where  you  been  ?  What 
you  been  doing?" 

"Well,  it's  that  Big  Dutch,  and  I 
thought  I  was  a  dead  man  ! " 

"  Why,  here,  Jack,"  said  I,  "you  're  all 
done  up.  Take  a  drink."  I  passed  him 
the  whisky,  you  know,  and  tried  to  get 
him  into  shape  to  tell  a  straight  story. 
"  Now  tell  me  what 's  the  matter." 

"Well,  I  've  had  a  terrible  time  with 
Big  Dutchy,  and  I  thought  he'd  kill  me 
sure  ! "  That  was  all  I  could  get  out  of 
him  for  a  while,  but  finally  he  got  him- 
self together  and  told  the  story. 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  it  was  this  way. 
Dutchy  and  I  started  to  go  to  Grizzly. 
We  did  n't  take  any  trail,  but  just  hunt- 


ed along  for  deer  ;  but  we  did  n't  see 
any,  and  we  got  along  to  Grizzly  in  good 
time.  Of  course  we  took  a  drink.  Well, 
we  treated  back  and  forth,  played  cards 
a  little  for  drinks,  and  finally  we  thought 
we'd  got  as  much  as  we  ought  to  carry, 
so  we  bought  a  bottle  and  started  for 
home.  Dutchy  had  more  than  I  thought 
for,  though,  for  he  begun  to  get  sort  of 
quarrelsome." 

They  talked  about  mining,  and  about 
who  were  good  miners,  and  then  some- 
thing was  said  abouj:  the  Cornishmen, 
and  they  got  into  a  dispute  on  the  rela- 
tive merits  of 'a  Dutchman  and  a  Corn- 
ishman,  and  then  it  came  right  down  to  a 
race  question.  Dutchy  said  a  Dutchman 
could  whip  any  Cornishman  that  ever 
was  born,  and  twitted  Jack  with  being  a 
Cornishman,  and  Jack  got  back  at  him  for 
a  big  Dutchman,  and  said  he  could  n't 
whip  anybody.  There  was  always  a 
feud  between  the  Cornish  and  Dutch 
miners,  but  these  fellows  hadn't  come 
much  into  contact  before,  one  being  on 
the  night  shift.and  the  otherat  day  work. 
"Both  of  us  got  pretty  angry,"  said 
Jack,  "  at  any  rate  I  think  I  'd  taken  a 
little  more  than  I  ought  to  myself,  and 
Dutchy  called  me  a  pretty  bad  name, 
and  I  just  drew  the  rifle  on  him  and  told 
him  to  get  down  on  his  knees  right  in 
the  road  where  he  was,  for  he  was  a  dead 
man  ;  I  would  n't  take  what  he  said  from 
any  Dutchman  living." 

Jack  did  n't  tell  all  this  mad,  you  un- 
derstand :  he  was  half-crying,  complete- 
ly wilted  :  there  had  been  a  reaction  of 
his  nerves  from  the  strain  he'd  been 
through,  and  the  row  had  sobered  him. 
He  told  it  all  through  in  the  most  solemn 
way  ;  told  me  all  Dutchy  had  said — how 
he»cursed  him  —  O,  he  did  abuse  him 
awfully. 

"  Dutchy  swore,"  said  he,  "but  I  told 
him  he  had  n't  but  a  minute  to  live,  and 
he  must  get  down  and  say  his  prayers. 

"He  saw  I  was  in  dead  earnest,  and 
down  he  got ;  but  he  swore  he  did  n't 
know  any  prayers. 
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"I  told  him  I  would  tell  him  what  to 
say.  I  began  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
made  him  repeat  it  after  me,  and  he  fin- 
ished off  with  '  Now  I  lay  me' — " 

O,  everybody  knows  that  —  they  all 
know  that  ;  and  you  remember  I  told 
you  the  Cornishmen  were  brought  up 
pious. 

Well,  Dutch  prayed  and  begged  so 
hard  for  his  life,  that  finally  Jack  let  him 
up.  But  he  told  him  he  'd  got  to  walk 
ahead,  and  he  came  behind  him  with  the 
rifle,  meaning  to  drive  him  right  into 
camp  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  They 
tramped  along  this  way  some  time,  Jack 
sort  of  grim  and  determined  behind  with 
the  gun,  you  know,  and  the  Dutchman 
cursing  half  the  time,  and  crying,  and 
then  begging  and  praying,  and  not  dar- 
ing to  show  how  furious  he  was. 

"But,"  said  Jack,"  Dutch  had  the  bot- 
tle,— while  I  had  the  gun,  Dutch  had  the 
bottle. 

"  I  got  to  thinking  about  that  whisky, 
and  it  was  awful  dry  walking  ;  and  final- 
ly I  told  Dutchy  that  if  he  would  own 
up  a  Cornishman  was  as  good  as  a 
Dutchman,  we 'd  sit  down  and  take  a 
drink  and  talk  it  over." 

You  see,  the  effect  of  the  liquor  was 
wearing  off,  and  now  it  was  out  of  him, 
Jack  was  over  his  fury,  and  willing  to 
come  to  terms.  A  Cornishman  is  a  lit- 
tle like  an  Irishman,  quick  mad,  and 
quicker  over  it,  at  least,  than  a  Dutch- 
man. He  had  been  in  too  much  of  a 
rage  to  argue,  but  now  he  'd  got  ready 
to  take  up  the  argument  again.  But  the 
Dutchman  was  keeping  up  to  fever  heat 
all  the  time,  though  he  didn't  let  the 
other  fellow  know.  He  would  n't  do  it 
at  all  at  first,  but  after  talking  back  and 
forth  for  a  while,  he  agreed  to  sit  down 
and  talk  it  over.  So  they  sat  down  be- 
side the  road,  and  after  some  talk,  they 
got  on  fairly  good  terms  again.  Dutchy 
wouldn't  give  up  the  bottle,  but  they 
had  a  drink  together. 

The  Cornishman  had  laid  the  gun  down 
by  his  side  ;  and  when  he  took  a  drink, 


all  of  a  sudden,  while  his  attention  was 
taken,  the  Dutchman  made  a  jump  and 
grabbed  the  gun.  They  had  a  little  scuf- 
fle,—  not  much,  for  the  Cornishman  was 
too  strong, — just  like  a  bull,  —  the 
Dutchman  would  have  had  no  chance. 
He  must  have  got  out  of  reach  before 
the  Cornishman  could  fairly  get  hold ; 
at  any  rate,  he  got  the  gun,  and  sprang 
off  to  arm's  length,  and  thrust  the  muz- 
zle into  Jack's  face. 

"Now,  you  infernal  Cornishman,"  he 
yelled,  "you  git  down  and  say  your 
prayers,  now,  for  you  ain't  got  a  minute 
to  live.  I  'm  going  to  blow  the  top  of 
your  head  off." 

The  Dutchman  was  fairly  wild.  His 
eyes  blazed,  and  every  muscle  in  his 
body  quivered.  "  Now,"  says  he  "damn 
you,  I  've  got  you  where  I  want  you. 
Pray,  now, —  pray  !  " 

"Well,"  Jack  went  on,  telling  it,  "be- 
ing taken  at  such  a  disadvantage,  I  saw 
blood  in  his  eye,  and  I  knew  there  was 
no  fooling  with  him."  I  expected  every 
second  to  feel  a  ball  go  through  my 
head ;  the  muzzle  was  right  in  my  face, 
and  the  gun  at  full  cock.  What  could  I 
do  ?  I  had  to  get  down  on  my  knees  in 
the  dust " —  the  dust  was  six  inches  deep 
in  the  middle  of  that  road,  and  the 
Dutchman  made  him  get  down  right  in 
the  middle  —  "and  I  had  to  beg  my  life 
of  that  damned  Dutchman.  He  wouldn't 
let  me  up  till  I  repeated  those  prayers 
over  again,  word  for  word  as  I  made  him 
say  them." 

He  made  the  Cornishman  take  back 
all  he  'd  said  about  Cornishmen  being 
better  than  Dutchmen  ;  not  only  that,  he 
made  him  beg  his  pardon  ;  and  then  he 
made  him  get  up  and  go  before  him  at 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  But  first  he 
looked  out  for  the  bottle.  He  made 
Jack  set  it  down  one  side  the  road,  out 
of  the  dust,  and  then  drove  him  ahead  a 
little  way  while  he  got  hold  of  it ;  so  now 
he  had  the  bottle  and  the  gun  both.  The 
Cornishman  hadn't  thought  of  doing 
that.     The  Cornishmen  were  dull  as  a 
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rule  ;  the  Dutchman  had  brighter  wits. 
Jack  was  foreman  and  best  workman 
because  he  was  brought  up  to  it, —  it  was 
his  life  ;  from  a  little  boy  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  mines.  And  he  was  compara- 
tively steady,  compared  with  such  men 
as  the  Dutchman ;  that  fellow  got  per- 
fectly jumping  crazy  with  liquor. 

"  Well,  the  Dutchman  drove  me  before 
him  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,"  said  Jack, 
"  clear  into  camp.  I  was  afraid  every 
instant  that  the  gun  would  go  off :  he 
was  carrying  it  full  cock  all  the  time, 
and  drinking  as  he  went."  Imagine  it, 
you  know  :  this  fellow  with  a  Winches- 
ter, with  fifteen  loads  in  it,  drinking  and 
cursing  and  getting  crazier  drunk  every 
minute,  and  holding  that  rifle  at  full 
cock, —  he  never  let  down  the  hammer 
at  all,  and  it  was  as  likely  as  not  to  go 
off  by  accident  any  minute,  even  if  he 
did  n't  let  fly  in  his  rage. 

Funny,  the   difference   between  the 
two  men  :  the  Cornishman  followed  the 
Dutchman  along,  still  and  dogged,  till 
he  made  up  his  mind  he  'd  got  square, 
while  the  Dutchman  raved  and  begged 
and  swore  along  in  front  of  him  ;  and 
then  the  Dutchman  when  he   had  the 
gun  was  swearing  and  jumping  round 
and  raising  thunder  all  the  time,  you 
know,  and  you  were  afraid  he  'd  fire  all 
the  time, —  just  the  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  of  men.     It  was  an  awful 
strain  on  the  nerves  to  come  all  the  way 
down  to  camp  that  way,  and  Jack  felt  it. 
"  The  Dutchman  has  gone  down  to  his 
cabin,  and  taken  the  gun  and  the  whis- 
ky," says  he,  ending  the  story,  "and  here 
I  am.    Boss,  you  '11  have  to  get  your  gun 
yourself ;    the    Dutchman    is    fighting 
drunk,  I'm  afraid  he  '11  kill  me  anyhow." 
He  was  afraid  to  leave  my  cabin,  what 
with  the  condition  the  walk  had  left  his 
nerves  in,  and  anyway  he  had  no  chance 
with  the  gun  in  the  Dutchman's  hands. 
If  there  had  been  no  gun  about  it,  he 
was  safe  enough,—  if  he  could  ever  have 
got  his  hands  on  the  Dutchman,  he  'd 
have  broke  him  right  in  pieces. 


Well,  I  had  a  nice  little  job  in  front  of 
me.  There  was  no  use  getting  mad  at 
them  ;  I  didn't  take  time  to  do  it.  My 
first  idea  was  I  'd  got  to  get  the  gun  out 
of  that  crazy  Dutchman's  hands,  and  rec- 
oncile the  parties  before  the  whole  camp 
was  in  the  row.  Luckily  the  other  men 
were  not  back  yet :  if  they  had  come, 
there  would  have  been  factions  formed 
in  a  minute,  and  six  or  eight  killed  be- 
fore the  fighting  was  over  :  they  would 
have  taken  sides  as  a  race  question,  you 
know,  and  had  it  back  and  forth,  Dutch- 
man and  Irishman  and  Cornishman  and 
American,  — they  were  always  ready  for 
a  row.  The  kind  of  fellows  they  were  — 
O,  they  'd  go  off  a  whole  dozen  or  fif- 
teen of  them,  perhaps,  the  two  day  shifts 
together,  to  the  Grizzly,  or  to  town,  and 
come  back  just  whooping  and  hollering 
and  firing  pistols.  To  the  quiet  people 
of  Auburn  they  were  a  perfect  terror. 

They  had  pistols,  though  we  did  n't 
allow  rifles  ;  could  n't  prevent  their  hav- 
ing pistols ;  and  there  was  n't  much 
harm,  for  men  that  do  have  pistols  don't 
wear  them  much  of  the  time.  They  were 
great,  strong  men,  you  know,  and  didn't 
feel  any  need  of  being  provided  against 
danger.  People  don't  carry  pistols  in  the 
mines  :  it 's  a  wrong  idea  that  people  car- 
ry their  pistols  round  all  the  time, —  they 
don't  do  it.  Those  that  have  them  lay 
them  away  :  they  would  be  in  the  way 
working  ;  men  don't  want  to  bother  with 
them  ;  or  they  lay  them  away  for  fear 
they  will  use  them, —  if  they're  going  to 
be  drinking  or  anything,  for  instance. 

These  fellows  would  come  and  stay  a 
little  while,  and  then  they  would  get  in- 
to a  row  and  you  would  have  to  discharge 
them.  Trying, —  O,  worst  kind  !  You 
get  so  that  you  don  t  care  whether  they 
kill  each  other  or  not,—  I  would  n't,  but 
that  these  were  my  two  best  men. 

The  first  thing  was  to  tame  the  Dutch- 
man. I  told  Jack  to  stay  there,  and  down 
I  went  to  Dutchy's  cabin.  I  found  him 
just  fighting  mad,  and  as  soon  as  I  put 
in  an  appearance,  he  began  to  rave  and 
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swear  about  the  infernal  Cornishman, — 
O,  crazy,  you  know, —  swearing  he  would 
kill  him,  and  glaring  and  raving  and 
ready  to  run  amuck.  I  just  walked  right 
in  and  told  him  I  'd  lay  him  out  if  he 
didn't  shut  up,  —  just  walked  right  at 
him,  you  know.  I  did  n't  feel  at  all  cer- 
tain about  it ;  but  he  had  the  kind  of  re- 
spect that  kind  of  man  has  for  a  boss, 
and  he  let  me  talk  to  him. 

I  got  the  gun  out  of  sight — put  it  away 
in  a  corner,  I  believe  ;  and  I  told  him 
that  both  of  them  were  first-class  men 
of  their  kind, —  the  very  best  representa- 
tives of  their  races,  you  know,  and  that 
it  was  nonsense  for  them  to  quarrel, — 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  He  held  out  for 
a  long  time  though, —  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  him.     Well,  I  finally  in- 


duced him  to  go  up  to  my  cabin  with  me, 
and  talk  it  over  ;  and  I  saw  to  it  that  the 
gun  stayed  behind. 

When  he  followed  me  into  the  cabin, 
Jack  sprang  up,  and  the  Dutchman  be- 
gan to  glare,  and  I  thought  they  would 
have  a  battle  there.  I  told  them  I  would 
blow  their  heads  off  if  they  did,  and  they 
knew  I  was  n't  afraid  of  them  ;  and  then 
I  talked  to  them,  and  treated  them,  and 
at  last  they  shook  hands  and  quit  pret- 
ty good  friends.  * 

Luckily  they  did  n't  have  much  con- 
tact with  each  other,  one  being  on  the 
night  shift  :  and  then  they  never  either 
of  them  dared  tell  the  story, —  they  had 
had  it  on  each  other,  you  see.  So  they 
got  along  well  enough  together,  as  long 
as  I  knew  them. 

Fred  M.  Stocking. 


A   PORTRAIT. 


,  Marv  Stuart. n 


Mouth  whose  soft  curves  make  treachery  most  fair, 
Eyes  to  seduce  if  possible  God's  own  elect, 

Bright  auburn  tresses,  weaving  each  a  snare, 

Hands  that  wrought  misery  for  men  unchecked,- 


And  yet  false  woman,  erring  wife,  weak  queen, 
Despite  the  portrait  that  calm  History  paints, 

Gazing  upon  that  lovely  face  serene, 

Unreasoning  hearts  enshrine  thee  with  the  saints ! 

CJiarles  R.  Burke. 
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I  am  not  a  deep  sleeper  :  save  when 
very  weary,  I  seldom  sink  to  that  depth 
where  oblivion  is  thick  and  sounds  may 
not  reach  one.  Often  I  seemingly  lie 
very  near  the  surface,  covered  by  little 
more  than  a  smoky,  aqueous,  image- 
shifting  film,  upon  which  the  sounds  of 
the  street,  the  moaning  of  winds,  the 
ringing  of  bells  in  distant  church  tow- 
ers, and  the  hundred  soft  noises  of  night 
in  a  great  city,  beat  lullingly.  Yet  with 
the  first  faint  impinging  of  unaccus- 
tomed sound  upon  this  bubble-skin  cov- 
ering it  is  shattered,  and  I  awake. 

In  these  spaces  of  half-slumber  I  have 
noted  that  the  manifestations  of  animate 
and  inanimate  things  about  me  often 
connect  themselves  queerly  with  the 
fragmentary  dreamwork  going  on  with- 
in my  mind,  forming  now  and  then  a 
lucid  and  coherent  whole,  but  more 
often  odd  and  incongruous  pictures. 
Many  times  I  have  dreamed  that  a 
swarm  of  bees  was  gathering  under  the 
eaves,  and  yet  was  somehow  vaguely 
conscious  that  only  the  night-winds  were 
whispering  there.  With  the  soft  cres- 
cendo roll  of  a  passing  carriage,  begin- 
ning with  an  almost  inaudible  purr  in 
the  distance,  to  swell  slowly  into  an  arch 
of  smooth  thunder,  and  lapse  downward 
and  away  in  a  lulling  murmur,  I  have 
dreamed  of  passing  in  a  train  over  the 
swelling  curve  of  a  vast  bridge,  yet 
knew  that  a  carriage  had  but  just  passed 
by.  As  the  footsteps  of  a  midnight  pe- 
destrian have  grown  along  the  pave- 
ment and  fallen  away  into  silence,  I 
have  thought  myself  hurrying  home- 
ward, a  boy  again,  the  trees  looking 
spectral  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  hous- 
es ghostly  white  on  either  hand,  as  I 
whistled  to  keep  my  courage  up,  yet  was 
faintly  aware  that  some  one  had  just 
gone  along  the  walk  beneath  my  win- 


dow. But  in  most  mstances  these  soft 
jostlings  of  the  mind  into  momentary 
action  produced  only  disjointed  and  ri- 
diculous results. 

These  phenomena,  I  take  it,  are  com- 
mon to  most  persons,  at  least  to  brain- 
workers  and  those  of  the  mental  tem- 
perament, who  sleep  where  there  are 
many  noises  ;  and  I  make  mention  of 
them  here  in  consideration  of  what  I 
shall  presently  relate,  to  indicate  that 
while  I  am  a  nervous  sleeper,  the  action 
of  my  mind  in  that  condition  is  seem- 
ingly not  in  any  sense  abnormal. 

I  have  never,  I  think,  save  in  connec- 
tion with  this  case,  entertained  a  cohe- 
rent mental  image  while  asleep  which 
was  not  in  whole  or  in  part  a  memory  of 
the  past  or  a  suggestion  of  the  present ; 
nothing,  not  even  in  this  instance,  re- 
markable as  was  the  phenomenon,  that 
ever  pictured  the  real  future,  and  noth- 
ing, save  in  this  instance,  that  ever  held 
to  fact  with  naked  faithfulness. 

It  must  be  quite  apparent  then  that  I 
am  not  a  believer  in  dreams,  as  the  term 
goes,  nor  a  dreamer  of  them,  save  such 
as  are  of  the  fragmentary,  suggested, 
and  supposably  normal  sort.  But  I 
would  be  something  more  than  disin- 
genuous did  I  secrete  a  partial,  tentative 
faith  in  the  theory  that  the  mind  of  one 
person,  when  not  in  the  positive  condi- 
tion, may  become  through  some  inscrut- 
able process  a  recipient  of  the  mental 
impressions  of  another.  Farther  than 
that,  and  the  fact  that  the  following,  the 
most  curious  and  impressive  incident  of 
my  experience,  is  of  that  direction,  I  am 
not  interested  in  nor  a  student  of  psy- 
chology. 

Directly  across  the  street  from  apart- 
ments occupied  by  myself  some  eighteen 
years  ago  in  San  Francisco,  there  stood, 
and  still  stands*  a  large   building  of  a 
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pale  gray  color,  which  at  that  period 

was  used  by  Doctor  D as  a  private 

asylum  for  inebriates.  It  had  once  been 
a  family  residence,  spacious  and  well 
appointed,  but  the  rising  tide  of  com- 
merce had  lifted  the  homes  of  fashion 
farther  and  farther  up  the  slopes  and 
back  along  the  heights,  leaving  the  pale 
house  at  last  in  a  region  where  placards 
bearing  the  rather  compromising  legend, 
"  Furnished  Rooms  to  Let,"  stared  at  it 
from  surrounding  windows.  The  ultra- 
mammomtes,  as  light  objects  properly 
should,  had  floated  upon  the  topmost 
froth  of  the  rising  tide,  and  lodged 
about  the  shoulders  and  upon  the 
tops  of  the  neighboring  hills ;  but  the 
owner  of  the  pale  house  across  from  my 
lodgings  had  not  risen  with  them.  The 
mistress,  indeed,  had  gone  to  a  dwel- 
ling on  a  hillside  above,  to  sleep  in  a 
home  where  no  breath  is  and  dreams 
may  not  perplex  ;  but  the  master,  heavy 
with  fault,  and  the  ringleted  boy  who 
used  to  play  about  the  rooms  in  their 
sunny  time,  had  sunk  to  humbler  quar- 
ters. This  1  learned  in  sleep :  the  one 
true  dream  of  all  my  visions  of  the  night. 

That  this  house  at  times  had  allured  a 
certain  pitying  interest  from  me  I  freely 
admit :  the  nature  of  its  uses  surely  pre- 
cluded indifference  in  one  of  any  heart 
or  fancy  who  saw  it  daily  from  his  win- 
dows. But  I  think  no  morbid  imaginings 
or  burdensome  concern  had  been  awak- 
ened in  me  by  the  clouded  souls  and 
ruined  lives  that  found  shelter  behind 
its  sober  walls.  Standing  there  among 
the  shrubbery,  however,  with  blinds  of 
lifeless  buff  paper  closing  the  windows 
in  front  and  adding  to  the  blank  immo- 
bility of  the  building's  face,  it  often 
struck  me  as  faces  of  the  blind  have 
done,  with  a  commiserating  wonder  as 
to  what  was  going  on  behind  the  sad 
lineaments  and  unseeing  eyes. 

Once  while  sitting  at  my  writing  desk, 
I  remember,  a  quiet  questioning  arose  in 
my  mind,  as  I  idly  rested  my  eyes 
upon  the  building,  as  to  which  room  the 
former  master  and  mistress  must  have 


claimed  as  particularly  their  own. 
Would  it  lie  in  the  western  wing,  which 
looked  out  upon  the  bay,  yet  received 
no  warming  light  save  the  tepid  rays  of 
the  sunset  ?  Surely  not  there.  In  the 
projecting  front,  which  overlooked  the 
street,  yet  was  visited  by  the  sun's  beams 
only  at  its  rising  ?  No  :  the  guest  cham- 
bers must  have  lain  there.  In  the  east 
wing,  then,  which  looked  down  upon  the 
sward  and  flower-beds,  and  where  the 
sunshine,  so  precious  on  the  damp  shore 
of  the  sea,  could  spread  its  warm  mats 
of  light  upon  the  carpets,  and  melt  out 
the  chill  shadows  through  half  the  day  ? 
Yes  :  there  must  have  lain  the  sunny, 
sacred  quarter,  their  lair  of  love,  of  good- 
night kisses,  of  dreams,  and  morning 
greetings. 

Inadvertently  my  eye  fell  upon  a  glass 
paperweight  before  me,  which  combined 
a  small  spirit  level  and  compass,  and 
taking  it  up,  with  no  other  motive  than 
to  quicken  a  loitering  moment,  I  noted 
by  the  mercury  in  the  level  that  the 
room  they  must  have  once  occupied  was 
almost  precisely  on  a  level  with  mine, 
and  by  the  needle  of  the  compass  that  it 
was  exactly  due  south.  I  looked  at  the 
faithful  bit  of  steel  with  the  half-heeded 
reflection  that  the  line  of  polar  influ- 
ence lay  directly  through  their  room  and 
my  own ;  but  in  a  moment  dismissed 
the  matter,  and  have  never  returned  to 
it,  save  with  a  semi-credulous  and  occa- 
sional inward  query  if  somehow  it  were 
not  responsible  in  part  for  the  mystery 
that  followed. 

Sometime  afterward,  toward  the  close 
of  a  dreary  afternoon  in  March,  as  I  re- 
member, I  was  standing  at  my  window 
loiteringly  noting  the  sunset  effects  up- 
on the  bay  and  distant  slopes,  when  a 
closed  carriage  drove  up  to  the  gateway 
of  the  asylum.  This  was  an  event  not 
at  all  unusual,  and  I  only  withdrew  my 
eyes  from  the  picture  in  the  west  to  drop 
an  oblique  glance  at  some  male  figures 
passing  through  the  gate  of  the  high 
wall  which  inclosed  the  structure. 

One  was  large  and  muffled  in  a  gray 
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coat,  with  a  soft  hat  slouching  over  the 
face.  This  was  all  that  I  was  especially 
conscious  of  at  the  moment,  but  pres- 
ently I  looked  again  as  they  were  pass- 
ing into  the  bank  of  shadow  that  lay 
under  the  porch,  and  saw  with  a  faint 
and  indescribable  shock  the  face  of  the 
large  man  turned  toward  me.  It  was 
spectral  and  indistinct  as  it  looked  out 
of  the  brown  dusk,  and  left  no  definite 
or  describable  image  of  itself  in  my 
mind ;  nothing  beyond  that  vague  and 
penetrating  something  which  seemed  to 
enter  me  from  it, —  though  this  may 
have  been  no  more  than  a  faint  thrill  of 
the  nerves  at  sight  of  a  face  so  haggard 
and  crepuscular. 

In  a  moment  they  had  entered  the 
building,  and  I  turned  again  to  the  gold- 
en blur  that  was  deepening  on  land 
and  sea;  here  falling  into  a  mottled 
olive,  there  into  an  oak-leaf  brown,  and 
again  in  some  hollow  to  a  rich  and  yel- 
lowish black.  Each  dent  and  dimple  out 
on  the  bay  seemed  a  floating  cup  of  cop- 
per, filled  with  a  whirling  tangle  of  fire- 
flies, with  here  and  there  a  huge  bowl 
of  bronze,  spinning  at  its  bottom  an  all 
but  invisible  serpent  of  flame,  while  all 
were  dipping  and  drifting  toward  the 
sinking  sun.  From  the  low  zenith  some 
clouds  were  laboring  toward  the  west, 
and  banking  there  in  greenish  saffron 
masses,  from  under  which  the  sun  was 
casting  a  last  glance  back  at  the  fading 
world. 

Turning  to  my  desk,  when  at  last  the 
sea  was  but  heaving  puce  and  the  land 
a  smear  of  sables,  I  took  up  my  pen  to 
write.  Poising  it  above  the  paper  while 
mentally  beating  a  sentence  into  align- 
ment, my  eye  fell  against  the  windows 
of  the  east  room  in  the  asylum  over  the 
way.  The  buff  curtains  were  closed, 
but  softly  aglow  from  internal  light,  and 
the  simile  of  blank,  blind  eyes  against 
which  a  soul's  light  was  vainly  shining 
came  into  my  mind. 

Presently,  as  I  ruminated,  I  became 
conscious  that  raindrops  were  tapping 


on  my  window,  and  that  the  bees  of  my 
dreams  were  again  aswarm  beneath  the 
eaves.  Writing  on,  ere  long  the  train 
of  clauses  slipping  from  my  pen  was 
checked  by  a  sudden  rumble  of  thunder 
in  the  sky  and  the  sharp  swish  of  rain 
waves  against  the  panes.  The  wind 
came  unevenly,  pushing  in  the  windows 
with  its  wet  breast  only  to  suck  them 
suddenly  outward  as  it  fell  away,  while 
now  and  then  the  water-blurred  panes, 
milky  marvels  of  tracery,  glowed  bluish 
gold  with  lightning.  It  was  not  the  wild 
storm  of  the  Middle  or  Eastern  States, 
a  flood  roaring  on  the  roof,  the  house 
rocking,  and  the  heavens  opening  mo- 
mentarily to  send  a  shattering  crash  to 
the  very  girders  of  the  world ;  but  a 
storm  that  filled  the  mind  with  mourn- 
fulness,  and  the  heart  with  a  half-sweet 
and  melancholy  fear. 

I  got  up  and  walked  about  ;  there 
seemed  an  uneasy,  disturbing  element 
in  the  air, —  the  electrical  wave  that  was 
passing,  or  the  mood  of  the  sobbing 
night  without.  I  could  not  work  :  my 
thoughts  refused  to  flow  in  anything  like 
a  level,  lucid  line.  I  paused  before  the 
window  as  the  storm  took  breath,  and 
saw  that  a  dark  shadow  was  passing  and 
repassing  across  the  buff  glow  of  the 
two  opposite  windows  in  the  asylum. 
Ah,  over  there  was  a  heart  that  was  a 
cup  of  gloom  indeed  !  A  soul  disturbed 
with  a  cause  ! 

While  I  was  looking  the  rain  ceased, 
the  winds  fell  away  to  a  whisper,  and 
from  all  about  came  the  velvety  noise  of 
dripping.  I  threw  up  the  sash  and  looked 
out.  It  was  intensely  dark  overhead  : 
the  wet  street  glowed  and  flickered  like 
polished  jet  under  the  lamps,  and  the 
great  thoroughfare  into  which  it  ran  ob- 
liquely a  few  squares  below  was  a  river 
of  mingling  lights  flowing  into  a  long 
cave  tunneled  through  solid  black. 

Across  the  way  I  remarked  a  human 
figure  standing  by  the  wall,  evidently 
looking  intently  up  at  the  shadow  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  the  yellow  glow.     It 
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was  indistinct,  and  remained  for  some 
time  perfectly  still,  but  at- last  passed 
slowly  down  into  the  town,  glimmering 
a  little  under  the  lamps  as  it  went  as  if 
it  were  wet. 

Soon,  however,  it  came  on  to  rain 
again,  falling  in  dim,  northward-moving 
sheets  that  compelled  me  to  close  the 
sash.  But  when  I  was  near  retiring  I 
looked  out  again  ;  the  restless  silhouette 
still  went  unweariedly  to  and  fro  across 
the  yellow  light,  and  I  lay  down,  and 
after  a  time  fell  into  a  feverish  sleep. 

Almost  directly,  I  think,  a  curious, 
hobgoblin  train  of  forms  and  events  be- 
gan moving  through  my  mind.  There 
seemed  no  sense  or  method  in  it  for  a 
time ;  nothing  beyond  a  veering  con- 
glomerate of  impulses  following  a  cha- 
otic and  unpicturable  harlequinade  of 
deeds  and  images.  But  presently  I  be- 
came conscious  of  a  most  tormenting 
and  inexpressible  thirst,  and  somehow 
aware  that  upon  it,  as  along  and  about  a 
thread  of  fire,  all  the  horrible  phantasy 
of  my  slumber  had  been  hung.  Instantly 
I  fell  down  to  slake  it  from  a  clear  brook 
that  seemed  running  by,  but  was  so 
shocked  by  the  bitterness  of  the  water 
that  I  awoke  and  sat  up  with  a  dew  of 
terror  on  my  brow. 

It  was  raining  heavily  without,  the 
wind  sobbing  about  the  roof  and  moan- 
ing under  the  eaves,  and  I  lay  down 
again  and  fell,  as  before,  into  a  troubled 
sleep.  At  once  that  pursuing  and  inex- 
pressible thirst  sprang  up  within  me, 
and  I  was  moving  in  a  confusion  of 
dreams  again.  Suddenly  I  became  con- 
scious that  my  thirst  was  for  liquor,  and 
in  a  fleeting  twinkle  of  curious  feeling  I 
seemed  in  the  room  across  the  way. 

It  was  not  as  if  I  had  happened  on 
anything  peculiarly  strange  or  startling, 
for  in  some  indefinable  way  I  seemed 
the  person  there  pacing  up  and  down. 
My  own  identity  seemed  suddenly  sub- 
merged, much  as  if  it  had  been  a  troubled 
brook  over  and  upon  which  a  torrent  had 
rushed,  leaving  nothing  of  the  stream 


beneath  save  some  picture-breaking  bub- 
bles along  the  marge.  The  room  was 
clear  about  me,  the  furnishings  being 
all  alight  in  the  radiance  of  the  gas,  but 
I  did  not  give  much  heed  to  these,  for  I 
was  oppressed  by  a  deadly  heaviness  of 
heart.  Besides,  had  they  not  been  about 
me  several  hours  ?  Of  what  moment, 
too,  were  these  at  such  a  time  ?  —  in 
presence  of  the  thing  I  had  come  here 
to  do  ? 

Yet  as  I  paced  up  and  down  I  stopped 
and  looked  at  them.  Ah,  how  changed 
it  all  was  !  How  different !  How  differ- 
ent !  When  I  used  to  own  the  house 
what  a  sweet  and  sunny  room  this  had 
been ;  especially  during  the  first  few 
months  of  that  year  I  brought  my  poor 
Grace  here.  How  many  pretty  touches 
she  gave  it  with  the  pictures  she  paint- 
ed, and  with  knots  of  ribbon  and  sachets 
of  odorous  cobalts  and  rose.  The  cur- 
tains about  the  arched  entrance  to  the 
bedroom  there,  how  —  Ah,  I  cannot 
think  of  that ;  there  is  where  she  lay 
when  years  of  darkness  had  rolled  over 
us  ;  there  is  where  she  lay  crushed, 
white,  dead  of  sorrow  for  my  dreadful 
manner  of  life  ! 

A  sob  shakes  me  from  head  to  foot, 
and  I  continue  tramping  to  and  fro.  » 
What  a  wringing,  bitter  thing  is  mem- 
ory !  How  old  faces,  forms,  events,  and 
places,  crowd  in  upon  me  !  I  stop  again  ; 
here  are  two  of  the  chairs  that  used  to 
be  in  the  room  in  those  old,  sweet  days  ; 
one  of  soft  bronze-colored  leather  and 
one  of  blue  velvet,  but  both  old-fashioned 
and  faded  now.  Sitting  in  the  leather 
one,  how  often  I  had  looked  across  the 
book-strewn  table  through  the  mellow 
flare  of  the  d'roplight,  and  feasted  my 
eyes  upon  her,  sitting  there, — just  there  ! 
I  turn  away  like  one  who  chokes,  my 
heart  rises  so. 

Here  her  rosewood  dresser  stood,  here 
where  the  light  from  the  windows  could 
fall  against  the  wide  mirror  above  it.  I 
can  almost  see  her  standing  before  it 
now,  willowy,  vibrant,  brushing  out  the 
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rich  masses  of  her  hair.  The  dresser  is 
gone,  but  here  on  the  left  is  a  pier-glass 
remaining.  I  see  my  haggard  face  re- 
flected in  it  ;  how  fearfully  I  am  changed 
since  those  years  !  But  why  should  I 
care  to  look  at  my  reflection  in  the  glass? 
Well,  I  shall  never  see  it  again  after  to- 
night ;  the  thing  that  brought  me  here 
looks  out  of  it ;  my  history  is  written 
upon  it ;  let  me  regard  it  carefully  once 
for  all. 

It  is  a  large  cranium,  surmounting 
bent,  broad  shoulders ;  hair  a  dead  white; 
eyes  dusky  black  and  sunken,  and  under 
each  a  leaden  penumbra  ;  a  skin  many- 
lined  and  pallid  ;  a  firm  mouth,  but  with 
jaws  widening  a  little  toward  the  ears 
with  a  look  of  appetite.  It  is  not  an  evil 
face,  but  there  is  that  within  it  which 
cries  of  fair  things  spoiled  in  wanton- 
ness, of  hearts  broken,  and  a  life  wasted 
in  riot. 

A  billow  of  regret  breaks  over  me,  and 
I  turn  away  from  the  accusing  ruin  with 
a  groan.  Ere  long  I  come  again  close 
to  the  glass,  and  look  long  and  steadily 
in  the  mournful  eyes  reflected  there. 
"  Soul !  "  I  break  out  hoarsely  at  last, 
"  are  you  strong  enough  ?  Can  you 
choose  darkness,  and  all  that  may  follow 
i  on  this  deed,  for  love's  sake  ?  Even  for 
him,  of  you,  and  like  you,  and  soiled  and 
poisoned  by  you,  can  you  empty  this 
bitter  cup  ? " 

I  turn  away  and  pace  heavily  up  and 
down.  The  place  is  thick  with  memo- 
ries. Here,  in  the  fourth  of  those  dark 
summers  before  she  died,  little  Almar, 
with  his  dusky  eyes  and  chestnut  curls, 
began  making  merry  with  the  sunshine. 
O,  my  boy  !  my  poor  boy  !  so  tender,  so 
passionate,  so  wayward,  and  so  cruelly 
maimed  in  spirit  by  this  thirst  of  mine ! 
my  heart  goes  crying  to  you  through  the 
night  wherever  you  may  be ;  in  the  gam- 
bler's den,  the  hot  halls  of  shame,  or 
reeling  homeward  through  the  rain  ! 

But  let  me  not  rave  ;  let  me  think  of 
him  calmly.  He  is  a  man  now,  though 
it  seems  but. a  day,  a  long  day  of  many 


cloud-moods  and  mingling  sun-gleams 
since  he  danced  his  curls  about  the  rooms 
here,  or  laid  his  head  upon  his  mother's 
knee  and  questioned  of  the  world  with- 
out. How  small  the  town  was  then  ! 
How  it  swept  up  the  slopes  in  the  years 
that  followed  !  But  my  Grace  alone  went 
with  it,  to  rest  her  on  the  silent  heights 
above  the  sea  ;  he  and  I  went  down  and 
back  on  the  undercurrent  and  were  lost 
to  all.  That  was  the  shock  —  her  death, 
the  loss  of  property  and  friends  —  that 
turned  me  back  from  the  gates  of  death. 
Ah,  when  he  finds  me  in  the  morning 
lying  here  in  the  very  doorway  of  the 
pit,  will  he  too  not  turn  back  ?  Can  he 
ever  enter  ?  Can  he  ever  lift  another 
glass  to  his  lips,  and  not  see  me  lying 
dead  and  ruined  on  the  threshold  ? 

For  a  long  time  I  was  master  of  my- 
self ;  I  think  I  should  have  remained  firm 
against  all  appetite  till  the  end,  but  for 
his  sake.  How  strange  that  seems  ! 
That  a  father  should  rush  down  the  road 
of  ruin  before  his  son  to  shock  him  back 
into  a  life  of  light  and  safety  !  But  my 
boy  !  my  poor  drunken  boy  !  advice,  en- 
treaty, and  the  claims  of  wife  and  child, 
have  not  the  power  to  turn  you  back 
from  the  bitter  gates  !  Then  I  shall  set 
an  appalling  picture  in  your  way,  —  a 
vision  of  that  which  may  befall  you  at 
last, —  disgrace,  ruin,  and  a  mad  death  in 
a  house  of  darkness. 

I  wrought  as  best  I  could  for  him  in 
those  temperate,  even  years,  after  his 
mother's  death.  How  dear  he  was  to 
me  !  and  how  he  loved  me  !  But,  alas, 
my  sin  was  on  his  soul ;  guard  him  as  I 
would  from  outlying  peril  that  within 
him  was  ever  eating  away  the  barriers. 
Yet  until  he  came  to  manhood,  he  held 
his  weakness  in  abeyance  ;  then,  when 
the  foundations  of  his  nature  seemed  sink- 
ing and  I  was  in  despair,  came  his  love 
for  Edith,  and  his  evil  thirst  swallowed 
up  in  the  greater  passion,  he  rose  like  a 
strong  young  tree  that  had  been  beaten 
by  a  tempest  and  stood  in  newness  of 
life.     But  when  I  gave  them  the  little 
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home  I  had  made,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried, and  two  summers  had  slipped  away, 
he  fell,  and  tonight  his  Edith,  like  my 
Grace  in  the  old  dark  years,  is  sitting  in 
desolation,  listening  to  the  clouds  weep 
and  the  winds  cry  and  wondering  how 
and  when  he  will  come. 

But  why  should  I  go  over  it  again  : 
this  squalid  and  revolting  history  !  Ah, 
it  is  my  work,  my  bitter  work  !  and  be- 
cause it  is  bitter  let  me  linger  a  little 
over  it  ere  I  take  the  hazard  of  this  dark 
experiment.  Let  me  think  of  his  Edith 
again,  of  her  broken  beauty  and  her  sad, 
changed  face.  How  vividly  I  see  it ; 
how  clearly  the  room  comes  into  my 
fancy  !  There  is  where  I  should  have 
sat  through  a  peaceful  old  age,  harbored 
from  the  stress  and  strain  of  outer  life; 
but  I  sowed  the  whirlwind,  and  lo !  its 
devastation  has  wrecked  even  the  haven 
of  my  helpless  years  ! 

And  what  of  the  fresh  young  spirits 
who  shall  enter  upon  life's  journey 
there  ?  Shall  they,  too,  not  be  spotted 
with  my  sin  ?  Shall  not  my  fault  go  on 
augmenting  and  repeating  and  re-repeat- 
ing itself  in  his  children,  and  his  chil- 
dren's children,  even  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generations  ?  O  my  God,  what  a 
picture  !  I  stand  still  and  beads  of  sweat 
break  out  upon  my  forehead  with  the 
thought.  My  sense  of  the  future  is  an 
agony  within  me.  "  O  my  boy !  my 
boy  !  "  I  cry,  "  that  the  dawn  may 
smite  you  with  a  thirst-effacing  vision, 
and  that  this  fire  may  not  run  searing 
and  destroying  down  the  centuries.  I 
take  the  Dark  Way  now  !  I  am  respon- 
sible ;  here  let  me  pay  the  debt ! " 

My  hands  clasp  hard  and  spring  up- 
ward in  supplication  ;  the  hour  is  deadly 
bitter ;  my  life  seems  to  tear  in  twain. 
"  O  Thou  who  sittest  above  the  stars  !  " 
I  cry  ;  "  who  holdest  the  sparrows  in  the 
hollow  of  thy  hand  ;  who  seest  the  roots 
of  impulse  and  the  spreading  tree  of 
consequence;  who  hearest  the  cry  out  of 
the  soul,  and  feelest  the  heart's  heavi- 
ness when  it  breaks  ;  who  once  used  life 


to  atone  with,  and  who  wooed  death 
Thyself  for  Thy  children's  sake,  O  for- 
give me  now  ! " 

Something  bright  is  in  my  hand  ;  I 
look  at  it,  and  a  weird  and  awful  calm 
spreads  through  all  my  body  ;  there  is  a 
soft  crackling  in  my  ears  ;  I  do  not  hear 
the  rain  falling  without  or  the  winds 
moaning  across  the  roof  ;  a  great  still- 
ness is  upon  me ;  I  seem  to  hear  the 
blood  within  me  creeping  along  its  chan- 
nels, and  my  thoughts  touching  each 
other  in  my  brain ;  I  am  listening  and 
waiting  for  the  change.  Suddenly  a  flash 
as  of  lightning  leaps  into  my  face,  a  crash 
of  thunder   bursts   through  my  brain, 

a  wave  of  darkness  engulfs  me. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  my 
own  room  bathed  in  perspiration. 

What  had  happened  ?  I  pressed  my 
head  hard  between  my  hands ;  it  rang 
and  swam  like  some  light  thing  in  the 
wind.  My  heart  was  fetching  throbs 
that  shook  me  from  crown  to  toe  ;  I  felt 
deadly  sick ;  a  gray-green  halo  was  grow- 
ing about  the  gas  jet  above  me,  and  the 
floor  heaved  like  the  bottom  of  a  ship.  I 
staggered  to  the  window,  threw  up  the 
sash,  and  fell  upon  my  knees ;  the  cool 
wind  rushed  against  my  face  thick  with 
drops  of  rain.  Ah,  I  should  not  faint 
then  ;  things  were  coming  clear  again  ! 

"  What  a  dream  !  What  a  horrible 
dream  ! "  I  muttered  with  laboring 
breath.  The  fright  of  it  was  still  upon 
me,  and  I  looked  back  into  my  room  and 
about  me  with  terror. 

Suddenly  some  one  burst  out  through 
the  gate  across  the  way  and  ran  swiftly 
down  toward  the  heart  of  the  city.  I 
looked  up  to  the  buff  glow.  The  win- 
dows flew  open  as  I  lifted  my  eyes.  Fig- 
ures were  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the 
room.  I  heard  hushed,  excited  voices, 
and  feet  flying  the  stair. 

Something  awful  has  happened.  Could 
my  dream  be  true  ?  Suddenly  all  was 
silent.  A  voice  by  one  of  the  windows 
said,  "It  is  too  late.     He  is  dead." 
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I  leaped  up  and  dressed  me  with 
hands  that  were  all  atremble.  I  hurried 
down,  and  across  the  glimmering  street, 
and  in  through  the  asylum  door.  I 
mounted  the  stair  and  paused  upon  the 
landing,  then  turned  to  the  left  along  a 
lighted  hall.  The  door  was  open  ;  I 
crossed  the  threshold. 

Ah,  here  is  the  room  I  was  so  lately 
in  !  and  —  there  am  I,  or  the  man  I  so 
lately  seemed,  lying  under  the  pier-glass 
with  a  crimson  pool  beside  his  snowy 
temple  !  My  God,  how  strange  and  aw- 
ful it  seems*! 

A  half  dozen  people  were  in  the  room  : 
some  stared  at  me  as  if  a  corpse  had 
walked  in  among  them.  I  advanced  and 
looked  down  upon  the  prostrate  form. 
I  lifted  his  limp  hand  in  mine,  and  my 
eyes  were  all  aswim. 

"  O  my  poor,  poor  friend  !  "  I  cried. 
"  There  never  died  a  nobler  drunkard 
than  you  ! " 

"  You  are  his  friend  ?  "  a  voice  said  by 
me. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  brokenly. 

"  Do  you  know  where  his  son  may  be 
found  ? " 

"  No.  He  is  not  at  home  :  his  wife  is 
waiting  for  him  there." 

"We  will  send  a  messenger  at  least 
and  see.     He  may  have  returned." 

A  weak  sensation,  not  unlike  that 
which  follows  sickness,  settled  upon  me. 
I  sat  down  upon  a  chair  and  stared  at  the 
pitiful  picture  before  me.  Ah,  he  had 
come  home  at  last ;  had  come  home  to 
mend  the  broken  matter  of  his  life.  He 
had  crossed  the  field  of  lessons,  and  had 
passed  undaunted  into  the  darkness.  I 
sat  and  wondered  at  him. 

How  close  he  had  come  to  me  !  I 
had  been  with  him  under  the  husks  of 
old  events,  under  the  very  track  of  life. 
The  way  was  bitter,  the  husks  unsight- 
ly, and  yet  he  had  carried  a  jewel  in  his 
heart :  love  as  strong  as  a  mother's,  as 
clear  as  a  child's  eye.  Ah,  I  could  not 
judge  him.     I  might  not  say! 

Feet  were  moving  softly  about ;  I 
heard  hushed  voices  murmuring  here  and 


there.    A  messenger  stood  panting  upon 
the  threshold. 

"  His  son  is  not  yet  at  home,"  I  heard 
him  say. 

"  Did  you  tell  his  wife  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  had  not  the  heart." 

I  got  up  and  moved  toward  the  door. 
"  I  have  seen  his  son,"  I  said,  "perhaps 
I  can  find  him,"  and  I  passed  out  and 
down  into  the  silent  city. 

The  wet  streets  were  starred  with  jet 
glimmerings  under  the  lamps  ;  the  alleys 
were  black  holes.  The  rain-gusts  swept 
down  the  buildings  into  the  light  like 
dissolving  curtains  of  gray.  Here  and 
there  a  muffled  figure  hurried  in  at  the 
rosy  doors  of  a  saloon  ;  noises  of  dancing 
and  drunken  revelry  burst  up  from  the 
heated  cellars  as  from  the  mouth  of  the 
pit. 
'  For  hours  I  searched  on  ;  down  in  that 
reeking  hell,  up  in  yon  gilded  hall,  out 
of  this  glowing  gambling-place,  in  at  this 
opium  den.  Groups  of  young  men  passed 
me,  hectic,  giddy.  An  Officer  was  drag- 
ging a  drenched  and  sodden  drunkard 
from  the  gutter  here ;  a  woman,  soiled 
and  screaming,  broke  in  from  a  side 
street  there,  and  looked  wildly  up  and 
down  for  a  policeman  ;  but  I  searched 
on. 

I  shall  find  him  ;  I  loved  him  only  a 
little  while  ago ;  his  image  is  still  float- 
ing in  my  consciousness.  He  shall  see 
what  I  have  seen  ;  he  too  shall  taste  the 
bitter  cup. 

After  a  time  the  rain  ceased,  and  I 
stopped  on  a  crosswalk  and  looked  down 
a  long  street  toward  the  harbor.  Beyond 
it  some  red  tongues  of  light  were  wimp- 
ling  up  the  east.  The  ship  spars  were 
like  a  dead  forest  seen  against  a  sunset. 
Day  was  breaking.  I  was  weary  as 
death.  I  would  go  down  into  this  last 
place  ;  I  could  do  no  more. 

I  entered  the  garish  glow.  He  was 
there,  playing  at  a  gaming  table  with  a 
glass  of  spirits  by  his  hand. 

I  touched  his  shoulder.  "  Almar,  your 
father  is  waiting  for  you,"  I  said. 

He  stared  blankly  into  my  face. 
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"  I  am  from  the  asylum.     Come  !  " 
He   followed   me  out.      We   hurried 
away.     His  step  was  unsteady,  and  he 
inquired  the  condition  of  his  father,  but 
I  was  silent. 

The  fires  in  the  east  leaped  up  as  we 
entered  the  gate.  He  lifted  his  eyes  to 
the  open  windows  in  the  wing  and  his 
face  blanched.  We  mounted  the  stairs, 
and  with  a  throbbingjheart  I  led  him  to 
the  door  and  turned  away.     I  heard  a 


cry,  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body,  and  knew 
the  bitter  lesson  was  learned. 


A  year  ago  I  walked  by  his  side  in  an 
Eastern  town.  We  had  just  left  his 
pleasant  home  on  our  way  to  his  office. 

".It  has  no  longer  any  hold  upon  you 
then?"  I  asked. 

"  None  ;  it  is  dead.  I  never  felt  it 
since  that  morning,"  he  said. 

Alva  Milton  Kerr. 


HOW  CAN  ONE  HEART  HOLD  THEM  BOTH? 

Snowy  bosoms,  silks,  and  musk, 

Music,  laughter,  jesting,  wit;  — 
Thin  forms  slinking  through  the  dusk 

Where  despair  and  famine  flit : 
Poet,  preacher,  tell  me  sooth, 
How  can  one  heart  hold  them  both  ? 

Books,  seclusion,  lettered  labor, 

Burning  thirst  for  name  and  fame;  —  i 

Helpful  love  for  friend  and  neighbor, 
Sympathy  for  blind  and  lame : 

Poet,  preacher,  tell  me  sooth, 

How  can  one  heart  hold  them  both  ? 

Art,  aesthetic  teas,  and  science, 

Pride,  precedence,  pedigrees;  — 
Gaunt  toil  full  of  fierce  defiance, 

Hovels  full  of  fell  disease: 
Poet,  statesman,  tell  me  sooth, 
How  can  one  State  hold  them  both  ? 

William  Herbert  Carmth. 
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MY   LADY   AND   I. 

My  Lady  and  I  went  walking  one  day, 

In  the  early  autumn,  when  days  grow  cool ; 

My  Lady  was  beautiful,  bright,  and  gay, 
And  I  —  well,  I  was  a  fool. 

As  we  stood  on  a  cliff,  with  the  sea  below, 
There  were  fleecy  clouds  in  the  sky  above ; 

And  I  —  I  was  only  a  fool,  you  know  — 
I  tried  to  tell  her  my  love. 

I  remember  well  that  the  skies  were  blue, 

Yet  the  wind  from  the  north  came  somewhat  cool, 

And  my  Lady  laughed.     What  else  could  she  do, 
Since  I  was  only  a  fool  ? 

And  I  know,  had  she  acted  otherwise, 

Left  the  holy  height   on  which  she  was  born 

And  come  down  to  me, —  in  sudden  surprise, 
My  love  would  have  turned  to  scorn. 

Ah  yes, —  I  am  sure  it  was  better  so  ; 

Much  better  for  her  that  she  laughed  unmoved. 
As  for  me,  though  still  but  a  fool,  you  know, 

I  am  wiser  for  having  loved. 

Geraldine  Meyrick. 
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LOVE  TO   CANADA. 


Of  all  the  records  of  national  growth, 
that  of  the  United  States  is  the  most 
brilliant.  It  is  not  illustrated  by  a  mil- 
itary discipline  as  thorough  as  that  of 
Sparta  ;  nor  by  such  wonderful  produc- 
tions in  literature,  architecture,  and 
sculpture,  as  those  of  Athens  ;  nor  by 
such  music  as  that  of  Germany ;  nor  by 
such  painting  as  that  of  France ;  nor  by 
such  a  vast  population  as  that  of  China ; 
nor  by  such  a  long  career  of  conquest 
and  such  an  original  system  of  compre- 
hensive law  as  those  of  Rome  ;  nor  by 
such  a  precious  series  of  contributions 
to  constitutional  liberty,  and  by  such  a 
world-encircling  dominion  as  those  of 
England.  In  all  these  points  and  in 
many  others  we  admit  our  national  infe- 
riority ;  but  in  others  of  more  importance 
we  claim  superiority  over  every  rival. 
In  the  number  of  our  highly  civilized 
people,  in  the  comfort  and  refinement  of 
their  mode  of  living,  in  their  political 
and  social  equality,  in  their  industrial 
skill  and  inventive  genius,  and  in  the 
rapid  development  of  natural  resources, 
we  are  unequaled.  No  other  govern- 
ment has  labored  so  successfully  as  ours 
to  make  life  easy  and  enjoyable,  and 
labor  profitable  and  honorable  to  the 
multitude,  or  to  make  its  land  a  refuge  for 
the  poor  and  oppressed  of  distant  coun- 
tries. We  have  raised  peaceful  immi- 
gration into  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
national  wealth  and  power.  We  have 
been  the  first  of  powerful  Christian  na- 
tions to  disavow  the  policy  of  conquest, 
the  first  to  make  purchase  and  friendly 
annexation  the  means  of  acquiring 
enough  territory  for  one  of  the  greatest 
of  empires. 

In  1776  we  began  our  national  exist- 
ence with  800,000  square  miles  ;  in  1803, 
we  acquired  1,150,000  more  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana;  in  1819,  60,000  by 
Vol.  xv  i. — 30. 


the  purchase  of  Florida  ;  in  1845,  370,000 
by  the  annexation  of  Texas ;  in  1846, 280,- 
000  by  the  Oregon  treaty  ;  in  1848  and 
1853,  680,000  by  treaties  with  Mexico  ; 
and  finally,  in  1877,  575,000  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska.  Texas,  when  annexed, 
had  a  disputed  boundary  which  led  to 
war,  and  California  was  seized  forcibly  ; 
but  when  we  came  to  make  peace  with 
Mexico,  we  paid  her  $15,000,000,  as  much 
as  the  disputed  and  conquered  territory 
was  worth  to  her.  There  is  no  other 
instance  in  history  of  a  nation  com- 
pletely victorious  in  war  paying  a  tribute 
to  the  vanquished.  The  payment  by  the 
American  government  was  a  strenuous 
effort  to  convert  the  annexation  by  con- 
quest into  annexation  by  amicable 
means. 

Out  of  our  present  area  of  3,600,000 
square  miles,  2,800,000  have  been  ob- 
tained in  this  century  by  treaties,  of 
which  only  one  was  the  result  of  a  war. 
Between  1803  and  1877  there  were  seven 
territorial  acquisitions,  with  intervals 
from  one  to  the  next  averaging  about 
ten  years,  and  with  an  average  area  for 
each  of  about  400,000  square  miles.  The 
longest  interval  was  twenty-six  years, 
from  1819  to  1845. 

This  unexampled  series  of  territorial 
acquisitions  was  the  necessary  result  of 
the  vigorous  expansive  force  of  Ameri- 
can polity,  industry,  and  population, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  sav- 
agism  of  the  red  men,  and  the  torpid 
civilization  of  the  Spanish  in  Florida, 
the  French  in  Louisiana,  or  the  Mexi- 
cans in  Texas  and  California. 

The  framers  of  our  national  constitu- 
tion provided  for  national  growth.  They 
adopted  clauses  authorizing  Congress 
to  naturalize  aliens,  and  to  admit  new 
States,  with  a  full  equality  of  political 
privilege.       Immigrants   were   invited, 
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and  the  policy  of  peaceful  annexation 
was  suggested.  No  provision  was  made 
for  conquest,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army,  or  for  the  government 
of  subject  provinces  occupied  by  a  hos- 
tile population.  Nor  was  any  attempt 
ever  made  to  drag  in  a  province  occupied 
by  a  large  number  of  civilized  people  of 
,  alien  blood  and  language.  When  Lou- 
isiana, Florida,  California,  and  New 
.  Mexico,  were  acquired,  their  inhabi- 
tants were  relatively  few,  and  of  these 
few  the  majority  made  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance. 

Has  our  Union  now  reached  the  limit 
of  her  growth  ?  Shall  this  generation 
despair  of  adding  to  the  national  do- 
main, after  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
achieved  such  magnificent  results  with 
means  so  vastly  inferior  ?  Has  the  time 
come  when  the  Genius  of  America  shall 
sit  down  with  folded  wings  and  say  there 
is  nothing  more  in  the  world  for  her  to 
conquer?  Let  no  affirmative  reply  be 
made  yet  to  these  queries.  Let  us  have 
a  little  more  time,  perhaps  twice  as  much 
as  there  was  between  Florida  and  Texas, 
before  we  confess  that  our  national 
growth  has  ceased,  not  for  the  lack  of 
suitable  adjacent  territory,  but  for  the 
want  of  expansive  vitality. 

A  prize  far  richer  than  either  Louis- 
iana or  California  was  at  the  times  when 
they  were  respectively  acquired,  and 
more  extensive  than  both  together,  is 
now  within  our  easy  reach.  That  prize 
is  Canada.  We  have  only  to  hold  out 
our  hand  to  her,  and  she  will  accept  it. 
She  will  bring  to  us  5,000,000  rich  and 
enlightened  people,  people  of  our  lineage 
and  law,  of  our  own  language  and  liter- 
ature. She  will  bring  to  us  3,200,000 
square  miles  of  area,  including  all  that 
part  of  our  continent  between  our  pres- 
ent northern  boundary  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  She  will  vastly  increase  our 
national  magnitude,  power,  and  prestige. 
She  will  greatly  add  to  our  pre-eminence 
•  among  nations.  Her  voluntary  entrance 
into  our  Union  would  be  the  grandest 


compliment  ever  paid  by  one  nation  to 
another.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  facts  in  the  political  progress 
of  mankind.  It  would  be  a  most  splen- 
did reward  for  our  policy  of  peace.  It 
would  enable  us  to  celebrate  a  national 
triumph  more  glorious  than  any  record- 
ed in  history. 

The  acquisition  of  Canada  would  add 
to  our  Union  all  the  territory  on  our 
continent  occupied  by  a  people  familiar 
with  our  political  system,  and  fully  pre- 
pared to  perform  all  the  political  duties 
imposed  on  our  citizens.  It  would  con- 
fer on  us  a  benefit,  similar  in  kind,  but 
smaller  in  degree,  to  that  which  we 
secured  by  crushing  the  Rebellion.  A 
foreign  boundary  along  the  lakes,  though 
less  pernicious  than  one  along  the  Ohio 
would  be,  is  nevertheless  pernicious. 
By  wiping  it  out,  we  should  become 
stronger  and  add  much  to  our  confidence 
in  our  national  strength.  We  do  not 
want  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  hos- 
tile fleets  at  anchor  under  the  shelter  of 
fortifications  at  Halifax  or  Esquimault. 
We  need  to  know  that  all  the  English- 
speaking  communities  in  North  Amer- 
ica are  our  fellow  citizens. 

Irresistible  circumstances  compel  the 
Canadians  to  wish  for  admission  into 
our  national  circle  ;  and  as  the  people 
increase  in  number,  these  circumstances 
will  press  upon  them  with  the  greater 
force.  Recent  events  have  done  much 
to  increase  their  potency.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  west  of  Lake  Superior  has 
brought  a  large  number  of  the  citizens 
of  the  two  countries  into  close  proximity 
where  a  geographical  line  obstructs  their 
traffic  and  diminishes  the  profits  of  their 
labor.  The  admission  into  the  Union 
of  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Washington,  has  greatly  increased  the 
power  of  the  friends  of  annexation  in 
Congress. 

The  vexation  of  the  international  boun- 
dary and  the  desire  to  abolish  it  are,  rel- 
atively, little    felt   east    of    Winnipeg, 
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where  great  lakes,  a  great  river,  and  poor 
districts  almost  uninhabited  make  a  nat- 
ural line  of  separation,  and  where  a  con- 
siderable nucleus  of  old  settlement  forms 
a  bulwark  of  public  opinion  and  inher- 
ited prejudice  unfriendly  to  the  Yankee 
nation. 

The  opinion  is  general,  if  not  univer- 
sal, as  I  am  told,  among  the  more  intel- 
ligent business  men  of  Canada,  that  an- 
nexation would  add  from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent  to  the  value  of  their  land ;  that 
it  would  soon  attract  a  much  larger  im- 
migration to  their  provinces  than  they 
have  had  in  the  past ;  that  it  would  lead 
to  the  organization  of  many  new  indus- 
trial establishments  among  them ;  that 
it  would  increase  the  profits  of  their 
present  industries  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
received  of  the  people  generally  as  a  great 
political  blessing. 

If  annexation  would  add  considerably 
to  the  value  of  land  and  to  the  activity 
of  business  in  Canada,  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  of  correlative  benefit  to  the 
American  States  along  the  present  boun- 
dary. Every  policy  that  enriches  the 
Canadians  must  contribute  to  the  indus- 
trial prosperity  of  their  neighbors.  Any 
large  increase  of  population  and  of  traf- 
fic in  a  region  so  extensive  as  Canada 
must  exert  beneficent  influences,  reach- 
ing far  and  lasting  long. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Canada 
unfits  her  for  political  independence. 
Her  polity  is  controlled  by  her  industry, 
which  last  binds  her  irrevocably  to  the 
United  States.  She  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  each  of  which  is  separated  by 
strongly  marked  natural  boundaries 
from  her  other  sections,  while  not  sepa- 
rated so  widely  from  the  adjacent  Amer- 
ican territory.  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  are  cut  off  by  Maine  from 
the  provinces  in  the  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  they  trade  much  more 
with  New  England  than  with  Upper 
Canada.  The  second  section  consists  of 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
and  most   of  their  trade  is  with  New 


York  and  Ohio.  The  third  section,  in- 
cluding Manitoba  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan region,  is  cut  off  on  the  east  from 
Ontario  by  a  barren,  mountainous  region 
north  of  Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  west 
from  British  Columbia  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Manitoba  trades  with  Min- 
nesota and  North  Dakota,  as  British 
Columbia  does  with  Washington. 

The  three  great  obstructions — Maine, 
the  mountains  north  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  —  will  forever 
divide  Canada  into  sections,  each  of 
which  will  have  its  chief  business  rela- 
tions with  the  region  on  its  southern 
boundary.  Without  community  of  in- 
dustrial interests,  there  is  no  security 
for  continuous  political  union,  under 
such  strain  as  the  Dominion  must  often 
suffer. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
British  portion  of  the  Great  Archipela- 
go will  clamor  for  annexation.  Extend- 
ing for  370  miles  along  the  Pacific,  and 
depending  for  the  bulk  of  its  imports 
and  exports  on  the  American  territory 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  the  Can- 
adians occupying  these  islands  and  the 
shores  of  the  adjacent  inlets  will  find 
the  national  boundaries  on  both  sides  to 
be  an  almost  unmixed  evil  for  them  ; 
and  they  will  resent  the  burden  more, 
because  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  a 
large  majority,  will  be  Americans. 

The  Canadian  population  is  a  con- 
glomerate of  which  one  third  is  British 
in  blood  (the  English  slightly  outnum- 
bering the  Scotch);  nearly  one  third  is 
French  ;  and  nearly  one  quarter  is  Irish. 
These  three  main  divisions  have  never 
worked  together  in  complete  harmony. 
There  is  always  friction,  and  sometimes 
almost  a  war  of  races.  While  they  do 
not  agree  among  themselves,  all  are  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  by  social  and 
commercial  bonds.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  more  prosperous  families  have 
brothers,  sons,  or  cousins,  established 
across  the  border.  Many  have  spent 
years  in  the  States,  and  have  returned 
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to  their  old  homes  with  friendly  feel- 
ings for  their  southern  neighbors.  Half 
of  their  exports  come  to  and  half  of  their 
imports  go  from  us.  The  main  ques- 
tion of  their  prosperity  for  years  has 
been  the  American  tariff.  As  that  is 
liberal  or  illiberal  to  them,  so  their  pros- 
perity rises  or  falls. 

While  intelligent  Canadians  generally 
hope  for  annexation,  they  do  not  desire 
it  on  the  terms  of  unconditional  surren- 
der, nor  on  any  terms  save  those  which 
indicate  a  most  friendly  feeling  not  only 
towards  them,  but  also  towards  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Canada  should  be  courted  by  our 
government  in  a  spirit  similar  to  that  in 
which  a  maiden  should  be  wooed  by  an 
intelligent  gentleman.  She  should  be 
treated  with  the  most  attentive  and  con- 
siderate kindness,  which  would  be  an 
assurance  to  her  that  the  accepted  woo- 
er would  always  be  good,  not  to  her 
only,  but  to  all  those  dear  to  her.  On 
such  terms,  she  could  certainly  be  won  ; 
on  any  other  terms,  success  would  be 
uncertain. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  us  that  the  Ca- 
nadians should  enter  into  our  Union  on 
any  terms  inconsistent  with  their  self- 
respect.  If  they  are  to  be  our  fellow 
citizens,  they  should  be  confident  that 
they  have  come  in  with  credit  to  them- 
selves ;  and  after  admission,  their  feel- 
ings should  be  considered  and  protected. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  that  we  should 
abase  ourselves  in  the  least ;  it  would 
suffice  to  adhere  to  such  a  generous  pol- 
icy as  we  should  pursue  towards  every 
neighbor,  whether  strong  or  weak.  Our 
government  should  abandon  all  tariff 
regulations  designed  not  to  benefit  our 
revenue,  but  to  harass  the  Canadians. 
It  should  withdraw  all  baseless  claims 
about  the  fisheries.  It  should  apply  the 
same  rules  of  justice  to  both  sides  in 
petty  disputes  between  Americans  and 
Canadians  ;  it  should  not  assume  that 
the  former  are  always  right,  and  the  lat- 
ter always  wrong. 


Because  of  their  indignation  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated 
by  their  southern  neighbors,  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  compelled  to  look 
to  England  for  protection,  many  Cana- 
dians feel  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
British  Empire,  from  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  separate,  even  if  they  could  with 
self-respect  as  well  as  profit.  Many  as 
the*se  devoted  imperialists  are,  they  are 
nevertheless  far  from  a  majority. 

No  matter  how  generously  the  Amer- 
ican government  might  act,  we  could  not 
reasonably  expect  the  Canadians  to  de- 
clare themselves  in  favor  of  annexation 
without  delay.  There  are  serious  preju- 
dices and  industrial  interests  in  the  way. 
Years  might  elapse  before  the  majority 
of  voters  and  the  predominance  of  busi- 
ness influences  could  be  organized  suf- 
ficiently to  give  them  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  first  section  to  seek  ad- 
mission to  the  American  Union  would 
probably  be  British  Columbia  ;  the  next 
Manitoba ;  the  third  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  last  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  An  emphatic  declaration  from 
one  province  would  have  great  effect  in 
all  the  others.  The  general  conviction 
that  they  must  ultimately  form  part  of 
the  American  nation,  induces  the  lead- 
ing business  men  to  long  for  the  time 
when  they  can  hoist  the  stars  and  stripes 
with  honor  to  themselves. 

Once  admitted  into  the  Union,  the 
Canadians  would  probably  never  be  dis- 
loyal or  troublesome  fellow  citizens.  The 
spirit  of  our  age  favors  federation,  and 
national  aggregation  and  integration  ; 
and  it  would  lead  them  to  become  more, 
and  not  less,harmonious  with  us  through 
advancing  years.  The  overthrow  of  our 
rebellion  ;  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
result  of  the  civil  war  was  accepted  in 
the  Southern  States  ;  the  absorption  of 
a  number  of  petty  principalities  since 
the  middle  of  our  century  by  Germany 
and  Italy  ;  the  establishment  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada ;  and  the  movement 
for  a  federal  union  in  Australia,  may  be 
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regarded  as  indications  that  Canada  will 
join  the  American  Union,  with  great 
benefit  to  her  industrial  interests,  and 
with  great  and  permanent  satisfaction 
to  her  people. 

Canada  and  Great  Britain  are  held 
together  now  by  a  very  slight  bond. 
There  is  no  community  of  legislation, 
of  administration,  or  of  revenue.  No 
tax  is  collected  in  Canada  for  the  British 
treasury.  The  most  important  political 
relation  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Empire  is  that  the  former  accepts  from 
the  latter  a  Governor-General  who  is  an 
ornamental  figurehead,  and  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  must  do  whatever  the  Do- 
minion parliament  orders  him  to  do. 

Next  in  influence  to  this  slight  polit- 
ical bond,  which  has  been  inherited  from 
the  last  century,  and  which  has  owed  its 


preservation  mainly  to  the  extreme  weak- 
ness of  the  influences  adverse  to  its 
maintenance,  is  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Canadians  that  they  have  been  treated 
very  shabbily  by  the  American  Congress, 
that  their  self-respect  forbids  them  to 
request  annexation,  and  that  prudence 
dictates  that  they  should  remain  under 
the  protection  of  a  government  that  will 
fight  upon  provocation,  ancKthat  fights 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  itself  ter- 
rible to  the  most  formidable  foe.    . 

When  the  majority  of  the  Canadians 
declare  their  desire  for  admission  into 
the  American  Union,  Great  Britain  will 
make  no  opposition.  She  will  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  resistance,  and  much 
to  gain  by  being  placed  on  a  basis  of 
greater  and  more  secure  amity  with  the 
United  States  than  ever  before. 

John  S.  Hittell. 


ON  THE  HEADWATERS  OF  THE  TUALATIN. 


One  of  the  wildest  and  most  pictur- 
esque gorges  that  seams  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Coast  Mountains  of  Oregon 
is  that  adown  which  the  headwaters  of 
the  Tualatin  River  pour  their  foaming 
current.  Locally  the  stream  is  known 
as  Patton  Creek,  after  one  of  the  pio- 
neer families  of  the  State.  The  lower 
valley  is  a  scene  of  pastoral  beauty  and 
quiet  homes,  but  the  upper  canon  lies 
today  as  wild  and  rugged  as  it  did  when 
it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

I  first  visited  this  canon  in  the  spring 
of  '85,  when  Stave  Scoggin,  of  pioneer 
fame,  undertook  to  pilot  a  small  party  to 
the  site  of  the  old  Lee  Mill,  at  the  lower 
falls.  Thirty-five  years  ago  this  water 
power  was  utilized  to  saw  lumber  for  the 
settlements  in  the  valley  ;  and  in  those 
days  a  good  road  had  been  built  to  the 


mill ;  but  here  the  wave  of  advancing 
civilization  was  checked  by  the  wilder- 
ness, and  time  soon  obliterated  the  faint 
marks  of  man. 

We  found  the  old  road  overgrown,  and 
in  places  it  had  entirely  vanished  ;  but 
our  friend  Stave  was  a  dauntless  driver, 
and  when  we  encountered  a  young  fir  in 
the  old  road,  he  would  placidly  drop  his 
chin  in  his  shirt-front,  and  silently  med- 
itate while  we  chopped  it  away. 

We  reached  the  falls  at  dusk,  however, 
and  the  following  day  Fred  McLeod  se- 
lected his  homestead,  which  he  occupies 
today. 

The  intervening  years  have  witnessed 
another  battle  between  the  invasive  in- 
stinct of  man  and  the  wilderness,  and 
when  I  alighted  a  few  days  since  at 
Fred's  place,  and  observed  the  changes 
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that  he  and  time  had  wrought,  I  realized 
that  in  the  renewed  struggle  the  victory 
will  not  go  to  the  forest. 

We  sat  in  the  doorway  for  a  brief  res- 
pite ere  assailing  the  trail,  which  here 
boldly  climbs  a  steep  mountain  side,  and 
admired  the  wild  prospect  of  billowy  for- 
est, whose  interminable  sweep  became 
lost  far,  far  to  the  westward.  Out  of 
the  south  and  over  the  distant  ridge  of 
the  canon,  the  moist  wind  bore  a  menace 
of  rain.  Hung  here  and  there,  seeming- 
ly caught,  by  some  giant  of  the  forest, 
were  ragged  ribbons  of  vapor ;  but  the 
gleam  of  sunlight  was  still  upon  the  dis- 
tant peaks,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
breeze  in  the  tall  tree-tops  had  not  yet 
stilled  the  voice  of  the  impetuous  stream, 
foaming  down  its  rocky  glen. 

After  transferring  our  impedimenta  to 
a  packhorse,  we  climbed  the  steep  hill- 
side, and  following  an  old  Indian  trail  to 
Tillamook  along  a  loftv  ridge,  tramped 
three  or  four  miles  up  the  stream.  Along 
this  trail  the  wild  pea-vine  flourishes, 
and  as  the  forest  is  free  from  under- 
brush, traveling  is  not  difficult,  and  in 
places  the  view  of  the  distant  valley 
through  the  forest  aisles  is  magnificent. 

The  last  time  I  tramped  along  this 
path  it  was  very  dim  in  places,  but  a 
small  army  of  "land  cruisers  "  and  tim- 
ber claim  seekers  have  since  beaten  out 
a  well  defined  trail.  About  all  the  avail- 
able timber  land  in  this  section  was  taken 
during  the  late  craze,  and  much  of  it  will 
hardly  pay  the  entryman  for  his  trouble 
and  expense.  I  was  told  of  one  case 
where  the  purchaser  was  shown  a  fine 
quarter  section  of  fir  timber  by  a"cruis- 
ser,"  and  after  he  had  paid  his  fee  of  fifty 
dollars,  and  the  land  office  and  publica- 
tion fees  also,  he  discovered  that  his 
land  was  really  six  miles  distant,  in  the 
heart  of  a  gigantic  "  burn."  When  this 
amazing  discovery  dawned  upon  his 
speculative  intellect,  he  girded  up  his 
loins  and  went  gunning  for  that  "  cruis- 
ser,"  and  compelled  him  to  disgorge  his 
ill-gotten  gains. 


One  claim,  at  least,  in  this  section  can 
be  bought  at  a  discount.  The  adventur- 
ous settler  went  as  far  back  as  the  law 
would  permit  him, —  at  least,  his  quarter 
section  was  barely  within  the  surveyed 
limits, —  and  building  a  rude  cabin,  mov- 
ed upon  his  pre-emption.  One  night  he 
awoke  to  find  his  lonely  couch  invaded 
by  a  shaggy  bedfellow, —  a  cougar  or  a 
bear, —  and  he  arose  from  that  bed,  and 
went  away  from  there  on  the  wings  of 
morning.  In  his  earnest  desire  to  reach 
the  settlements,  he  tarried  not  for  his 
attire.  The  first  house  he  reached  was 
occupied  by  a  lone  widow,  who  was  so 
startled  at  the  strange  apparition  that 
stood  shivering  on  her  doorstep  that  she 
fired  at  him  with  both  barrels  of  her 
shotgun,  and  he  resumed  his  journey 
with  renewed  vigor,  pausing  not  until 
■  the  lower  valley  was  reached,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic farmer  took  compassion  on  his 
sorry  plight. 

We  entered  the  open  door  of  his  cabin. 
He  evidently  had  not  returned  to  the 
place,  for  we  found  many  evidences  of 
the  previous  presence  of  the  bear.  The 
sheet -iron  stove  was  upset,  and  a  pot  of 
beans  had  been  rolled  to  one  side,  and 
its  contents  scooped  out  with  no  dainty 
hands.  The  sugar  sack  was  empty,  and 
in  brief  the  scene  presented  was  one  of 
the  wildest  disorder.  When  we  went 
away  we  closed  the  door  and  left'the  key 
in  the  lock,  but  the  precaution  seemed 
hardly  necessary,  for  the  bear  had 
wrought  about  all  the  havoc  of  which  he 
was  capable. 

Often  you  will  hear  townsmen  describe 
the  course  they  would  pursue  in  case  of 
their  becoming  lost  in  the  mountains. 
They  would  travel  until  they  reached 
some  stream,  they  say,  and  follow  its 
course  until  they  arrived  at  the  settle- 
ments or  the  ocean.  A  very  perilous 
plan,  indeed, — one  that  might  do  in  some 
instances,  but  if  the  wanderer  should 
strike  one  of  many  of  the  tortuous  creeks 
of  Oregon  near  their  headwaters,  he 
would  probably  become  exhausted  and 
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perish,  even  after  reaching  ihe  settle- 
ment if  not  before.  On  Upper  Patton 
Creek,  for  instance,  while  there  are 
numerous  cabins  back  upon  the  ridges, 
and  in  places  cultivated  fields,  the  canon 
walls  present  as  wild  an  appearance  as 
the  heart  of  Alaska. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fatiguing  than 
walkirtg  down  the  rocky  bed  of  such  a 
stream.  A  five-mile  walk  upon  an  easy 
highway  will  not  weary  a  man  as  will 
one  mile  of  following  along  a  small 
stream,  crawling  through  tangled  and 
thorny  underbrush,  clambering  over 
great  drifts  of  fallen  trees  swept  down 
by  the  high  waters  of  winter  and  often 
covering  acres  of  ground,  wading  waist 
deep  in  the  icy  waters,  or  falling  upon 
the  wet  and  mossy  stones.  Perhaps  a 
day's '  toil  might  be  expended  in  this 
manner,  in  making  the  detour  of  some 
big  bend,  and  at  night  the  weary,  starv- 
ing wanderer  would  be  less  than  a  mile 
from  his  starting  place. 

Quite  different  the  plan  of  the  expe- 
rienced woodsman.  Like  the  Indian  or 
the  elk,  he  will  climb  the  nearest  ridge, 
and  endeavor  to  get  his  bearings.  He 
ought  to  carry  a  compass,  but  if  he  has 
none  he  will  observe  the  sun  or  the 
stars,  and  will  accordingly  shape  his 
course  in  a  general  direction,  always 
keeping  to  the  highest  ground,  and  mak- 
ing it  a  rule,  in  case  necessity  should 
compel  him  to  drop  down  the  hillside, 
to  regain  the  lost  elevation  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Upon  these  heights  there  is  little  un- 
derbrush, the  tall  trees  are  free  from 
limbs,  and  in  many  places  from  the  very 
summit  of  the  Coast  Mountains  you  can 
see  the  Willamette  Valley,  extending  far 
beneath,  and  seemingly  the  drained  bed 
of  a  vast  inland  sea, —  as  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve it  is. 

Along  such  an  elevation  we  followed 
the  old  Indian  trail  for  several  miles,  leav- 
ing it  near  its  crossing  of  the  right  fork, 
and  descending  a  long  ridge  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  branches,  following  a 


dim  trail  worn  by  the  feet  of  a  jolly 
coterie  of  Washington  county  hunters, , 
for  this  section  has  always  been  a  favor- 
ite haunt  for  deer. 

Upon  the  high  bank  of  the  stream,  at 
the  foot  of  a  wild  stretch  of  tumbling 
water,  we  found  their  old  camp,  beneath 
a  tall  and  spreading  cedar.  Soon  a  yel- 
low pillar  of  flame  leaped  skyward,  and 
the  coffee  pot  was  boiling  gayly  on  a  bed 
of  coals. 

Night  came  swiftly  in  these  solitudes, 
but  we  were  prepared  for  its  black  shad- 
ows, and  after  collecting  a  large  store  of 
dry  wood,  we  ate  our  supper  by  the  fire- 
light, and  then  got  our  rods  and  lines  in 
readiness  for  an  early  start  upon  the 
morrow. 

A  sharp  crashing  in  the  underbrush 
upon  the  hillside  brought  us  to  our  feet 
in  an  attitude  of  expectation. 

"  Don't  shoot !  "  exclaimed  a  voice  in 
the  darkness. 

In  another  minute  the  weary  figure' of 
a  man  came  within  the  radius  of  our  fire- 
light. He  bore  on  his  back  a  small  bun- 
dle slung  across  the  barrel  of  a  Reming- 
ton. 

"  I  'm  a  land  cruiser,"  he  said,  by  way 
of  explanation.  "  I  saw  your  camp-fire, 
and  came  down  to  spend  the  night  with 
you,  if  you  've  no  objection,  eh  ?  " 

We  disavowed  so  inhospitable  an  idea, 
so  he  unslung  his  bundle,  unrolled  his 
blankets,  and  drawing  out  a  little  chunk 
of  bacon  and  some  flour  and  coffee,  be- 
gan to  prepare  a  meager  supper.  We  in- 
vited him  to  put  away  his  provisions  and 
partake  of  ours.  He  accepted,  and  be- 
gan stowing  away  our  roast  beef  and 
baked  beans,  to  say  nothiug  of  the  del- 
icacies, at  an  alarming  rate. 

After  supper  he  grew  communicative, 
and  while  smoking  one  of  our  cigars  nar- 
rated some  of  the  most  wonderful  per- 
sonal experiences  that  I  have  ever  heard 
from  the  lips  of  man.  I  feel  fully  con- 
vinced that  sornewhere  in  the  shadowy 
past  the  chain  of  his  ancestry  was  linked 
with  that  of  Rider  Haggard. 
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"  Looks  like  rain,"  he  said,  as  one  of 
the  boys  threw  a  fresh  log  upon  the  fire, 
sending  a  fountain  of  sparks  into  the 
blackness.  "  You  boys  ought  to  have  an 
umbrella  tent." 

"What's  that  ?  "  we  queried. 

"  The  handiest  contrivance  in  the  way 
of  a  tent  that  was  ever  invented.  You 
can't  get  'em  in  this  country.  I  bought 
mine  in  Californy. 

"  I  was  trampin'  down  in  the  Goose 
Lake  country  once,  with  one  of  these 
umbrella  tents,  when  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  wild  hogs.  They  must  have 
been  several  hundred  of  them.  I  tell 
you,  boys,  if  ever  you  get  near  a  drove 
of  them  wild  hogs,  you  want  to  skin  up 
a  tree  jest  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  they  '11 
tear  a  man  to  pieces  if  they  ever  get  a 
hold  of  him. 

"Them  hogs  kept  circling  and  circling 
around  me,  closer  an'  closer,  and  my 
heart  was  in  my  mouth,  with  nary  a  tree 
to  climb.  All  at  once  Providence  seemed 
to  say,  '  What 's  the  matter  with  your 
umbrella  tent  ?' 

"  The  hogs  were  now  within  ten  feet 
of  me.  I  could  see  their  long  yellow 
tusks,  and  their  squeals  could  ha'  been 
heard  for  miles.  My  hand  trembled  as 
I  touched  the  spring  in  the  stout  walk- 
ing stick  I  carried  across  my  shoulder. 

"  Up  flew  the  tent,  and  them  wild  pigs 
quit  squealin',  and  cocked  their  heads 
to  see  what  was  coming  next.  Click  !  I 
touched  another  spring,  and  down  rolled 
the  ground  pieces.  Then  I  stuck  the 
walking  stick  in  the  ground,  got  under 
the  tent,  and  twirled  it  around  as  fast 
as  I  could  spin  it.  The  hogs  ran  back 
forty  or  fifty  feet,  but  kept  up  a  circlin' 
and  a  squealin'  almost  as  bad  as  ever. 

" '  This  '11  never  do,'  says  I,  and  I  be- 
gan scratchin'  my  head  for  an  idea.  All 
at  once  Providence  said,  '  What 's  the 
matter  with  them  torpedoes  ? ' 

"  As  quick  as  a  wink  I  reached  in  my 
pack  and  pulled  one  of  them  out,  and 
after  touching  a  match  to  the  fuse,  I 


tossed  it  among  the  squealin'  mass  of 
hungry  hogs.  They  thought  it  was 
somethin'  to  eat,  and  the  last  one  of  em' 
was  fightin'  for  a  bite,  when  —  Bang  ! 

"  I  went  out  and  counted  sixty  dead 
hogs.  I  put  up  my  umbrella  tent,  cut 
off  four  or  five  fine  fat  hams,  and  went 
on  to  old  Joe  Boggs's  cabin. 

"Joe  had  the  door  locked,  but  when  I 
yelled  he  opened  up  and  told  me  for 
God's  sake  to  hurry  in.  Then  he  locked 
and  barred  the  door  again,  and  asked 
me  how  I  ever  got  away  from  the  wild 
beasts.  He  said  they  had  been  circlin' 
around  his  cabin  all  day,  makin'  more 
noise  than  ten  thousand  coyotes,  and  he 
didn't  dare  even  to  go  to  the  spring 
after  water. 

"  I  stopped  with  Boggs  until  we  had 
eat  all  my  hams.  He  was  so  tickled 
with  that  umbrella  tent  that  he  dickered 
an'  dickered  for  it,  and  finally  gave  me 
a  hundred  dollars  in  gold.  It  cost  me 
fifteen  in  Sacramento. 

"  But  they 's  jess  one  thing  agin'  um- 
brella tents,  boys.  If  ever  a  windstorm 
strikes  one  of  'em,  look  out.  Up  she 
goes  like  a  parychute.  I  was  camped 
over  in  Clatsop  County  one  summer  —  " 

Sleep  rung  down  the  curtain  at  this 
juncture,  and  forever  deprived  the  world 
of  an  interesting  description  of  the  beha- 
vior of  an  umbrella  tent  in  a  sea-breeze. 

My  last  recollection  was  of  a  confused 
murmur, —  the  stream,  gleaming  in  the 
bright  light  of  our  campfire,  singing  to 
the  sighing  forest  of  its  approaching 
bridal  to  the  sea,  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  the  darkling  depths  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  the  glitter  of  a  few  stars 
through  the  lofty  tops  of  the  old  firs  and 
cedars, — and  I  was  in  the  land  of  dreams, 
trying  to  elevate  an  umbrella  tent  in  a 
lonely  canon,  with  ten  thousand  wild 
boars  with  elephantine  tusks  filing  out 
of  a  darksome  cavern  and  circling  slowly 
around  me,  and  I  vainly  searching  for  a 
torpedo  to  toss  among  them. 

Nels.   W.  Durham. 
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SHOULD   WE   POSSESS   LOWER   CALIFORNIA? 


The  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo, 
February  2,  1848,  which  closed  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
defined  the  boundary  between  Upper 
and  Lower  California  as  a  straight  line 
running  from  the  junction  ofr  the  Gila 
and  Colorado  rivers  to  a  point  one  ma- 
rine league  due  south  of  the  port  of  San 
Diego,  as  located  by  Don  Juan  Pantoja 
in  1782.  This  line  was  carefully  surveyed 
by  a  joint  commission,  and  its  western 
extremity  marked  by  a  monument  of 
white  marble.  The  free  navigation  of 
the  Colorado  River  from  the  Gila  to  the 
Gulf  of  California  was  also  conceded  to 
the  United  States  in  the  treaty.  Thus 
this  strip  of  country,  separated  from 
Mexico  by  natural  boundaries,  a  broad 
gulf  and  a  freely  navigable  river,  is  sep- 
arated from  the  United  States  only  by 
an  artificial  boundary  line,  arbitrarily 
crossing  a  country  in  every  way  similar 
on  either  side,  and  is  therefore  geograph- 
ically identified  with  the  latter. 

In  1859,  during  an  insurrectionary 
movement  in  Mexico,  the  president,  Ju- 
arez, was  shut  up  in  Vera  Cruz  by  the 
imperialist  forces.  President  Buchanan 
then  sent  Mr.  McLane  as  minister  to 
Mexico,  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty, 
and  with  vague  promises  to  Juarez  of 
assistance  and  future  support  to  negoti- 
ate for  the  purchase  of  several  provin- 
ces of  Mexico,  one  of  which  was  Lower 
California.  As  the  idea  of  parting  with 
their  territory  was  found  repugnant  to 
the  Mexicans,  the  negotiations  for  pur- 
chase were  soon  confined  to  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia alone.  Even  this  province  Juarez 
refused  to  sell,  sorely  as  he  then  needed 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  scheme  of  purchase  was  abandoned. 

For  twenty-five  years  after  this  effort 
to  acquire  the  peninsula  little  interest 
was  taken  in  it  by  people  in  the  United 


States.  A  few  malcontents,  and  perhaps 
refugees,  from  Upper  California  strag- 
gled down  across  the  boundary,  obtained 
grants  from  the  Mexican  government, 
and  started  ranches,  upon  which  they 
have  lived  by  raising  vegetables,  fruits, 
cereals,  and  cattle,  enough  for  daily  food, 
— -  and  of  cattle  enough  to  sell  and  keep 
themselves  in  clothing  and  groceries. 
American  whalers  occasionally  visited 
the  bays  and  lagoons,  bringing  back  dis- 
couraging reports  of  the  barren,  water- 
less country.  An  attempt  to  establish 
a  colony  on  Magdalen  a  Bay  proved  a  dis- 
astrous failure,  and  a  United  States  gov- 
ernment vessel  had  to  be  sent  to  bring 
the  colonists  home.  In  1872  an  import- 
ant discovery  of  gold  in  the  mountains 
of  the  northern  part  was  made,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  known  absence  of  the  water 
necessary  in  gold  mining,  little  notice 
was  taken  of  it. 

In  the  last  five  years,  however,  an  im- 
portant change  has  occurred  in  the  pros- 
pects of  Lower  California.  American 
capitalists  have  become  interested  in 
the  development  of  its  agricuHural  and 
mineral  resources.  An  immense  grant, 
embracing  the  whole  northern  half,  or 
more  productive  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  including  the  gold  fields  of 
1872,  has  been  obtained  from  the  Mexi- 
can government,  and  the  work  of  coloni- 
zation is  being  pushed  vigorously.  New 
towns  are  springing  up  along  its  Pacific 
coast,  and  lines  of  steamers  and  tele- 
graph are  connecting  these  with  San 
Diego  and  San  Francisco.  The  fertile 
spots  where  once  stood  the  "  Missions 
of  California,"  may  soon  once  more  be 
garden  spots  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment. The  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and 
coal,  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  pen- 
insula, may  soon  be  accessible  from  es- 
tablished near  bases.     The  gypsum  and 
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salt  quarries,  when  within  reach  of  estab- 
lished lines  of  travel,  may  be  worked  and 
become  profitable.  The  manufacture  of 
orchilla  dye  and  preparation  of  paper 
fiber  may  be  to  some  extent  transferred 
to  the  peninsula,  where  the  orchilla  and 
agave  are  produced.  Thus  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia, if  not  forced  in  the  hothouse 
of  speculation  beyond  the  sustaining 
strength  of  its  own  gradually  developed 
resources,  may  in  a  few  years  become  a 
territory  of  more  political  interest  than 
ever  before. 

The  people  settling  in  the  peninsula 
are  nearly  all  from  the  United  States, 
and  if  the  colonization  goes  on  success- 
fully, will  soon  outnumber  the  native 
inhabitants.  Even  the  foreign  colonists 
will  turn  more  naturally  to  the  United 
States  than  to  Mexico  in  time  of  trouble. 
When  among  these  settlers  it  is  impos- 
sible to  mistake  their  underly  ingthought 
as  one  listens  to  their  eager  question- 
ing about  the  probable  outcome  of  some 
petty  border  difficulty  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Mexico,  and  witnesses 
their  evident  disappointment  when  told 
that  the  difficulty  is  trifling  and  can  be 
or  has  been  easily  adjusted.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  naturally  arises  :  Will  not 
these  people,  unless  discouraged  by 
timely  advice,  some  day  attempt  a  rep- 
etition of  the  story  of  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia ?  Since  this  may  happen,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  consider  whether  the  United 
States  would  find  Lower  California  a 
valuable  acquisition  of  territory  or  not. 

Acquisition  of  territory,  when  desir- 
able, is  so  for  one  or  both  of  two  pur- 
poses :  increasing  a  nation's  revenue  and 
prosperity  in  time  of  peace,  or  for  stra- 
tegic purposes  in  time  of  war,  facilitat- 
ing offensive  or  defensive  operations. 

For  the  first  purpose  Lower  Califor- 
nia clearly  is  not  needed  by  the  United 
States.  The  vast  territory  the  latter  now 
possesses  will  not  be  fully  populated  or 
fully  developed  for  centuries.  The  in- 
crease of  revenue  derived  from  Lower 
California,  should  the  latter  become  a 


rich  and  well  populated  country,  would 
be  but  a  grain  in  our  horn  of  plenty. 
The  trade  of  the  country  as  a  friendly 
neighbor  would  be  more  profitable  than 
its  revenue  as  subject  territory. 

The  remaining  question,  then,  is : 
Would  the  possession  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia be  an  advantage  or  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  United  States  in  time  of 
war? 

Owing.to  its  isolated  geographical  po- 
sition and  its  unproductiveness  it  could 
be  of  advantage  only  in  one  particular, 
viz.:  as  containing  harbors  on  which 
might  be  established  depots  of  coal  and 
supplies  for  naval  vessels  and  to  which 
such  vessels  might  go  for  shelter  or  re- 
pairs. As  steam  has  become  more  and 
more  the  motive  power  of  war  ships,  coal 
has  become  more  and  more  considered 
a  munition  of  war.  International  law 
forbids  a  neutral  to  furnish  munitions 
of  war  to  belligerents.  England  set  the 
example  of  including  coal  in  munitions 
of  war  during  our  civil  war,  by  declar- 
ing (January,  1862)  that  coal  could  be 
furnished  to  the  belligerents'  vessels 
only  in  such  quantity  as  would  enable 
them  to  reach  the  nearest  port  of  their 
own  country,  and  no  coal  could  again 
be  supplied  to  the  same  vessel  in  any 
British  port  within  three  months.  The 
United  States  established  the  same  pre- 
cedent during  the  Franco-German  war. 
International  law  also  forbids  a  neutral 
to  permit  the  use  of  any  portion  of  her 
territory  by  a  belligerent  for  a  hostile 
purpose,  however  remote.  The  posses- 
sion, therefore,  on  ocean  highways,  of 
islands  and  other  territory  containing 
harbors  suitable  for  depots  of  supplies 
in  time  of  war  is  becoming  of  vital  im- 
portance to  nations.  Germany,  realiz- 
ing this  is  occupying  islands,  otherwise 
valueless,  in  the  Pacific.  England,  in  this 
respect,  is  always  striving  to  increase 
her  already  unequaled  advantages.  The 
United  States,  after  letting  Saint  Thom- 
as and  other  points  in  the  Atlantic  slip 
when  they  were  fully  within  her  grasp, 
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seems  to  be  awaking  to  the  importance 
of  such  possessions  in  her  later  rela- 
tions with  the  island  kingdoms  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  United  States  now  has  a  coaling 
station  near  La  Paz,  at  which  her  ves- 
sels replenish  their  coal  supply  in  going 
from  San  Francisco  to  Central  America 
and  the  South  Pacific  or  vice  versa. 
This  station  would  be  of  vast  import- 
ance should  it  be  necessary,  in  defense 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  to  send  armed 
assistance  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  any 
Central  or  South  American  state  to  re- 
sist foreign  invasion  or  encroachment, 
for  it  would  bring  our  base  of  supplies 
about  eight  hundred  miles  nearer  the 
point  of  attack.  This  would  also  be  true 
if  we  were  directly  at  war  with  a  Cen- 
tral or  South  American  state  ;  yet  in 
both  cases,  should  Mexico  remain  neu- 
tral, this  station  would  be  lost  to  us,  be- 
-ing  on  Mexican  territory. 

These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  the 
possession  of  Lower  California  can  be 
claimed  to  be  advantageous  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  time  of  war,  and  in  both 
cases  the  arguments  in  favor  of  posses- 
sion are  weak.  No  Central  or  South 
American  state  will  declare  war  against 
us.  The  former  look  upon  us  as  their 
natural  protector,  and  the  latter  are  not 
strong  enough  to  strike  so  far.  Should 
we  declare  war  against  a  South  Ameri- 
can state  we  should,  in  any  case,  have 
to  follow  up  our  attacking  fleet  with  sup- 
ply ships,  which  if  they  drew  from  San 
Diego  as  a  depot  would  only  be  three 
days  longer  in  reaching  the  seat  of  war 
than  if  they  drew  from  a  depot  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lower  California. 
In  defense  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  we 
can  count  almost  with  certainty,  should 
we  need  it,  upon  an  alliance  with  Mex- 
ico, for  her  interests  in  that  case  would 
be  identical  with  our  own. 

The  question  of  a  supply  depot  for  com- 
merce-destroying cruisers  does  not  enter 
here,  for  the  carrying  trade  as  far  south 
as  Panama  is  almost  entirely  our  own. 


Should  the  Nicaragua  Canal  be  com- 
pleted, it  might  be  claimed  ^hat  a  coal 
depot  near  Cape  San  Lucas  would  be 
near  a  great  international  ocean  high- 
way, and  therefore  invaluable  in  time  of 
war  to  the  United  States  as  a  base  of 
supplies  for  commerce-destroying  cruis- 
ers. It  would  be  far  better,  however, 
for  the  United  States  to  obtain  from 
Nicaragua,  by  purchase  and  treaty  guar- 
antees insuring  the  maintenance  and 
protection  of  the  canal  at  all  times,  a 
belt  of  territory  on  either  side  of  the 
canal,  including  Lake  Nicaragua,  than 
for  her  to  obtain  Lower  California.  Such 
a  treaty,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Nicara- 
gua, failed  of  ratification  by  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1885.  Nicaragua  is  evi- 
dently favorable  to  such  a  purchase,  and 
United  States  capital  and  interests  in 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  may  in  time  imper- 
atively demand  it. 

In  the  event  of  such  possession  by  the 
United  States,  since  Lake  Nicaragua 
could  be  reached  from  either  seaboard 
by  naval  vessels  without  renewal  of  coal, 
its  transcendent  value  as  an  unassaila- 
ble harbor  and  depot  accessible  to  our 
own  vessels  from  both  oceans  would 
minimize  the  value  of  Lower  California. 
Should  the  canal  remain  under  the  con- 
trol of  private  parties,  protected  only  by 
strict  neutrality  treaties,  the  value  of 
Lower  California  to  the  United  States 
in  time  of  war  might  indeed  be  great. 
In  the  event  of  war  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  any  other  country  than 
those  already  mentioned,  Lower  Califor- 
nia, being  far  from  the  highway  leading 
to  such  a  country,  would  be  of  no  stra- 
tegic value.  On  the  contrary  its  posses- 
sion would  be  a  serious  embarrassment, 
for  it  would  be  an  isolated  and  vulnera- 
ble territory  containing  American  citi- 
zens and  property  requiring  a  portion 
of  our  naval  force  for  their  protection. 

Mexico,  although  still  financially  em- 
barrassed, is  settling  down  to  sound  gov- 
ernment and  internal  development,  and 
is  thoroughly  desirous  of   cordial  rela- 
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tions  and  liberal  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  United  States.  The  Mexican 
Central  Railroad  with  its  increasing  feed- 
ers, and  the  road  to  Guaymas,  are  bring- 
ing the  remotest  parts  of  the  two  repub- 
lics within  reach  and  knowledge  of  each 
other.  The  New  Orleans  Exposition 
of  1884-85,  although  a  financial  failure, 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  official,  social, 
and  business  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  There  Mexican  and  Unit- 
ed States  officers  and  civilians  met,  and 
parted  with  feelings  of  kindred  interest 
and  mutual  esteem  ;  and  there  business 
men  of  both  countries  saw  the  prosper- 
ity and  riches  that  would  grow  out  of 
peaceful  and  liberal  intercourse. 

An  uprising  of  United  States  settlers 
in  Lower  California  would  strain  and 
possibly  break  these  new  bonds  of  union, 


for  an  overture  to  purchase  this  terri- 
tory in  order  to  appease  such  malcon- 
tents would  be  more  indignantly  reject- 
ed by  the  Mexican  government  today  or 
in  the  future  than  it  was  in  1859.  Far 
wiser  would  it  be  for  these  settlers  to 
realize  that  they  are  helping  to  develop 
a  sister  republic,  every  way  in  accord 
with  the  one  they  have  left,  and  to  set] 
about  doing  their  share  to  make  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries  so  identical 
that  in  all  wars  they  would  be  firmest 
allies,  and  the  territory  of  each  availa- 
ble for  the  offensive  or  defensive  opera- 
tions of  the  other  ;  for,  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  chances  of  Lower  California 
proving  valuable  to  the  United  States 
as  territory  are  extremely  remote  and 
the  probabilities  of  its  proving  an  em- 
barrassment are  strong. 

John  M.  Ellicott. 


AN  EARLY  MINING  BOOM  ON  SANTA  CATALINA. 


Few,  if  any,  of  the  summer  visitors 
that  make  flying  visits  to  Santa  Catalina, 
to  bathe  in  the  placid  waters  of  its  nu- 
merous bays,  chase  the  wild  goat  over 
its  rugged  hills,  or  angle  for  the  jewfish, 
are  aware  that  the  island  was  once  the 
scene  of  an  old-time  mining  rush. 

Yet  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  the  island  swarmed  with  "honest 
miners,  who  prospected  its  mountains 
and  valleys,  who  delved  into  its  canons, 
and  tunneled  into  its  hills,  in  search  of 
the  precious  metals. 

The  existence  of  these  metals  on  the 
island  of  Santa  Catalina  was  known  long 
before  the  acquisition  of  California  by 
the  United  States.  George  Yount,  a 
pioneer  of  1830,  who  with  Pryor,  Wolf- 
skill,  Laughlin,  and  Prentiss,  built  a 
schooner  at  San  Pedro  for  the  purpose 


of  hunting  sea-otter,  found  on  one  of 
his  trips  to  the  island  some  rich  out- 
croppings. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he 
set  much  value  upon  his  discovery  at  the 
time.  He  was  hunting  sea-otter,  not 
gold  mines.  After  the  discovery  of  gold 
at  Coloma  and  the  wild  rush  of  gold  hunt- 
ers to  the  Coast,  Yount  recalled  to  mind 
his  find  on  Santa  Catalina.  He  made 
three  trips  to  the  island  in  search  of  his 
lost  lode,  but  without  success.  His  last 
trip  was  made  in  1854. 

The  discovery  of  the  Colorado  River 
diggings  caused  a  rush  of  miners  to  the 
southern  country  in  1862-63.  A  tradi- 
tion of  Yount's  lost  mine  was  still  extant 
in  Los  Angeles.  This  directed  atten- 
tion to  Catalina  as  a  prospective  mining 
region. 
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The  first  location  of  a  claim  was  made 
in  April,  1863,  by  Martin  M.  Kimberly 
and  Daniel  E.  Way.  It  was  supposed 
at  the  time  that  it  was  Yount's  lost  mine. 
At  a  miners'  meeting  held  on  the  island 
April  20,  1863,  the  San  Pedro  Mining 
District  was  formed,  and  a  code  of  min- 
ing laws  formulated  "  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  locaters  of  veins  or  lodes 
of  quartz,  or  other  rock  containing  pre- 
cious metals,and  ores,  gold,silver,copper, 
galena,  or  other  minerals  or  mines  that 
may  be  discovered,  taken  up,  or  located 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  San  Pedro  Dis- 
trict, State  of  California." 

The  boundaries  of  the  district  were 
about  as  indefinite  as  Elder  Pratt's  dio- 
cese, which  extended  from  "  the  rivers  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth."  San  Pedro  Min- 
ing District  included  "  all  the  islands  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  the  Coast 
Range  of  mountains,  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  boundaries  of  said 
county." 

Three  hundred  feet  constituted  a  claim, 
the  "  original  locater  "  being  allowed  six 
hundred  feet.  At  least  six  days' work 
each  month  shall  be  done  on  a  claim, 
otherwise  "  the  claim,  vein,  lead,  or  lode, 
with  all  its  appurtenances  shall  fe 
jumpable," — so  read  the  by-laws. 

The  first  discoveries  were  made  near 
the  isthmus  on  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  island.  The  principal  claims  were 
in  Fourth  of  July  Valley,  Cherry  Valley, 
and  Mineral  Hill.  Later  on,  discoveries 
-were  made  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island. 

A  site  for  a  city  was  located  on  Wil- 
son Harbor.  Lots  were  staked  off,  and 
Queen  City  became  the  mining  metrop- 
olis of  Santa  Catalina. 

Numerous  discoveries  were  made. 
Within  less  than  a  year  notices  of  claims 
to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of 
leads,  lodes,  or  veins,  with  their  dips, 
spurs,  and  angles,  were  recorded  in  the 
recorder's  office  of  Los  Angeles  County  ; 
and  probably  three  times  that  number 
of  claims  were  located  that  were  either 


recorded  in  the  district  records  on  the 
island,  or  were  not  recorded  at  all.  The 
discoverer  of  a  lode  had  to  post  a  notice 
stating  the  number  of  feet  he  and  his 
partners  claimed ;  and  notices  were  as 
thick  as  "leaves  in  Vallambrosa." 

The  lodes  ran  in  all  directions,  crop- 
ping out  in  unexpected  places,  and  the 
dips,  spurs,  angles,  variations,  and  sinu- 
osities, were  as  eccentric  as  the  lodes. 
Every  man  ran  them  to  suit  himself.  If 
his  spur  ran  into  his  neighbor's  claim, 
his  neighbor  was  at  liberty  either  to 
make  a  variation  in  his  claim  or  hold  on 
to  his  original  location  vi  et  armis. 
There  was  nothing  small  about  these 
old  miners, —  if  the  island  was  not  big 
enough  to  locate  all  of  a  claim  on  it, 
they  ran  a  few  hundred  feet  out  over  the 
ocean, —  a  simplified  system  of  watering 
stock. 

Unlike  Romeo  they  believed  there  is 
something  in  a  name.  A  taking  name 
might  help  to  sell  doubtful  stock.  Ac- 
cordingly romance,  history,  mythology, 
the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath, 
were  put  under  requisition  to  supply 
striking  names  for  the  numerous  brood 
of  claims.  The  nomenclature,  like  that 
of  many  another  mining  camp,  was  a 
queer  medley  of  classic  terms,  common- 
place names,  and  Western  slang,  and 
often  threw  together  strange  and  laugh- 
able incongruities.  The  immortal  gods 
and  goddesses,  Jupiter  and  Neptune, 
Juno  and  Minerva,  were  staked  off  in 
claims,  and  for  a  consideration  in  the 
coin  of  the  realm  it  was  possible  for  a 
mortal  to  buy  hundreds  of  feet  of  a  god 
or  a  goddess.  The  huntress  Diana 
played  hide  and  seek  on  Mineral  Hill 
with  staid  old  Ben  Franklin.  An  angle 
of  the  North  Star  made  a  grievous  rent 
in  the  belt  of  Orion.  The  Yellow  Jacket 
made  a  vicious  dip  at  the  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos,  and  a  spur  of  the  American  Eagle 
scratched  the  head  of  the  British  Lion. 

The  orthography  of  the  "  Notice  is 
hereby  given  that  we,  the  undersigned, 
claim,"- and  so  forth,  was  often  rich,  rare, 
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and  racy.  These  honest  old  miners 
were  not  of  the  kind  that  are  lost  by 
hesitation.  They  were  men  of  deeds, 
not  words.  If  words  had  to  be  spelled 
they  were  spelled^  and  the  variations 
and  sinuosities  of  Webster  never  inter- 
fered with  their  spelling.  If  the  inter- 
polation of  a  capital  R  in  Orion  con- 
verted the  Greek  hunter  into  the  de- 
scendant of  an  Irish  king,  it  was  only 
another  proof  that  "when  Greek  meets 
Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war."  If 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  became 
through  an  orthographic  metamorphosis 
the  father  of  Jews, —  Jew-pater, —  it  did 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  value  of  the 
outcropping  of  the  wielder  of  thunder- 
bolts. A  true  copy  always  found  its  way 
into  the  official  record  with  two  p's,  and 
the  "by"  in  their  by-laws  took  on  an  e 
to  aid  in  their  enforcement. 

Numerous  assays  were  made,  showing 
the  lands  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
bearing  rock,  the  assays  ranging  from 
$150  to  $800  per  ton.  The  cheapness 
with  which  the  ore  could  be  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  for  reduction  added 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  mines. 

Stock  companies  were  formed  with 
capital  bordering  on  millions, —  indeed 
a  company  that  had  not  "millionsin  it  " 
was  not  worth  organizing  in  those  days. 

The  hopes  of  the  miners  beat  high, — 
at  last  they  had  struck  it  rich.  There 
were  grizzly  old  gold  hunters  who  had 
prospected  all  along  the  Pacific  slope, 
from  the  jungles  of  Panama  to  the  gla- 
ciers of  Alaska;  who  had  delved  in  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
burrowed  in  the  burning  sands  of  the 
Colorado  ;  who  had  joined  in  the  rush  to 
the  Gold  Coast,  to  Fraser  River,  to 
Washoe ;  who  had  formed  secret  expe- 
ditions to  search  for  the  Lost  Cabin,  the 
Wagon-Tire  Diggings,  the  Cement  Lode, 
the  Gun-Sight  Mine,  and  for  innumera- 
ble other  ignes  fatui  that  had  lured  hon- 
est miners  to  their  ruin. 

At  last  they  had  found  their  El  Do- 
rado, and  had  found  it,  too,  in  the  most 


genial  of  climates.  No  wonder  that 
these  argonauts,  fanned  by  the  gentle 
breezes  and  invigorated  by  the  balmy  air 
of  Catalina,  dreamed  golden  dreams  and 
built  lofty  aircastles  over  the  dips,  spurs, 
and  angles,  of  their  claims. 

But  once  again  were  they  doomed  to 
disappointment.  They  had  no  money  to 
develop  their  claims,  nor  could  they  in- 
duce capitalists  to  aid  them.  It  was  the 
famine  year  of  Southern  California, — 
the  terrible  dry  season  of  1863-64.  Cat- 
tle and  sheep  were  dying  by  thousands, 
and  the  cattle  barons,  whose  wealth  was 
in  their  flocks  and  herds,  saw  themselves 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  poverty. 

Capital  from  abroad  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  seek  investment  in  mines  on 
an  island  of  the  far  Pacific.  The  nation 
was  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  with  the 
slaveholders'  rebellion,  and  there  was 
more  money  in  fat  government  contracts 
than  in  prospect  holes. 

Washoe  stocks  had  flooded  the  mining 
market,  and  the  doubtful  practices  of 
mining  sharps  had  brought  discredit  on 
stocks  and  feet.  Then  the  island  was 
covered  by  a  Spanish  grant,  and  the  title 
to  the  mining  claims  was  doubtful. 
.  .The  United  States  government  had 
taken  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
island,  and  had  placed  a  military  force 
on  it  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  ren- 
dezvous for  privateers.  The  relations 
between  the  honest  miners  and  the  coun- 
try's defenders  were  somewhat  strained. 
Each  regarded  the  other  with  suspicion. 
There  were  rumors  that  this  mining  rush 
was  a  blind  to  conceal  a  plot  to  seize  the 
island  and  make  it  a  rendezvous  for  Con- 
federate privateers,  —  an  entrepot  from 
which  these  vessels  could  fit  out  to  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  Coast. 

Many  of  the  miners  were  Southern 
sympathizers,  but  whether  such  a  plot 
was  ever  seriously  contemplated  is 
doubtful.  The  government  determined 
to  forestall  the  possibility  of  it,  however, 
by  taking  military  possession  of  the  is- 
land and  evicting  the  miners. 
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The  following  order  was  issued  : 
Headquarters,  Drum  Barracks, 

December  25,  1863. 
In  compliance  with  instructions  from   Headquar- 
ters, Department  of  the  Pacific,  received  this  day,  I 
hereby  notify  all  persons  on  Catalina  Island  to  leave 
the  same  before  the  first  of  February  next. 
B.  R.  West, 
Captain  4th  California  Infantry, 

Commanding  Post. 

Military  proclamations  fired  at  long 
range  failed  to  drive  the  miners  from 
their  tunnels  and  prospect  holes.  Drum 
Barracks  was  on  the  mainland,  thirty 
miles  away  from  the  island.  The  min- 
ers paid  very  little  attention  to  Captain 
West's  manifesto.  The  question  of  the 
government  taking  possession  of  the 
mines  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  agitating 
political  circles,  or  rather  was  being 
agitated  by  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  miners  regarded 
Captain's  West's  order  as  a  ruse  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  their  claims. 

The  next  order  which  was  issued  on 
the  island  convinced  them  thai  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  were  in  ear- 
nest.    It  ran  thus  : 

Headquarters,  Santa  Catalina  Island, 

February  5th,  1864. 
Special  Order  No.  7. 

No  person  or  persons  other  than  owners  of  stock 
or  incorporated  companies'  employes  will  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  island  on  or  after  this  date  ;  nor 
will  any  person  be  allowed  to  land  until  further  in- 
structions are  received  from  Washington.  I  hereby 
notify  miners  prospecting,  or  other  persons,  to  leave 
immediately.     By  order, 

B.  R.  West, 
Captain  4th  California  Infantry, 

Commanding  Post. 

The  miners  stood  not  on  the  order 
of  their  going  but  went, —  those  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  late  Confeder- 
acy breathing  curses  not  loud  but  deep 
against  the  tyrant  Lincoln  and  his  blue- 
coated  minions,  those  whose  sympathies 
were  with  the  government'  chagrined 
and  disappointed. 

Those  who  were  exempted  from  evic- 
tion grew  lonesome  after  the  departure 


of  their  fellows,  and  singly  or  in  squads 
as  opportunity  offered  took  their  depart- 
ure. It  was  evident  to  them  that  the 
times  were  out  of  joint  for  "  enterprises 
of  great  pith  and  moment  "  in  the  min- 
ing world. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the 
first  discovery  the  camp  was  abandoned 
and  Queen  City,  the  prospective  mining 
metropolis  of  Catalina,  became  a  howl- 
ing waste.  The  wild  goats  came  down 
from  the  mountains  and  ate  up  the  min- 
ing notices,  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  all. 
The  jewfish  and  the  shark  gamboled  in 
the  placid  waters  of  Wilson  Harbor,  un- 
vexed  by  rudder  or  keel.  Quiet  reigned 
on  Catalina. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember the  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  island.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  a  few  of  the  miners  returned,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  resume  work. 
The  excitement  was  over. 

The  last  official  record  of  a  claim  was 
made  February  21st,  1865.  This  was  the 
relocation  of  the  consolidated  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston',  and  Cincinnati 
leads, —  twelve  thousand  feet  of  gold, 
silver,  and  galena  bearing  lodes,  located 
on  Mineral  Hill. 

In  1873  Major  Max  Strobel  of  Ana- 
heim went  to  England,  commissioned 
by  James  Lick  and  the  other  owners  to 
sell  the  island.  Liberally  supplied  with 
rich  mineral  specimens,  he  negotiated 
a  sale  to  a  syndicate  of  London  capital- 
ists for  one  million  dollars.  Strobel  died 
before  the  transfer  was  made  and  the 
sale  was  never  consummated. 

Since  then  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  island  have  been  lost  sight  of.  What 
the  resources  really  are  has  never  been 
found  out.  There  are  indications  and 
croppings  that  prospectwell.  But  wheth- 
er the  "  veins,  leads,  or  lodes,"  widen  or 
pinch  out  as  they  descend,  or  whether 
they  dip  towards  the  center  or  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  are  questions  to  be 
settled  by  the  next  mining  boom. 

J.  M.  Guinn. 
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THE  INQUISITION  IN  MEXICO. 


One  of  the  points  of  especial  interest 
to  which  visitors  are  conducted  in  the. 
City  of  Mexico  is  the  Church  of  Santo 
Domingo.  It  is  often  pointed  out  (as  it 
was  to  the  writer)  as  a  building  in  which 
the  Inquisition  held  its  secret  trials. 

When  thus  told,  visitors  enter ;  ad- 
mire the  proportions  of  the  interior ; 
look  at  the  richly  ornamented  altar  ; 
peep  timidly  into  the  sacristy ;  examine 
the  paintings  by  Vi'llanueva  hanging 
upon  the  walls  ;  glance  up  into  the  ro- 
tunda ;  shudder  at  thought  of  the  In- 
quisition ;  and  then  depart,  satisfied  that 
they  have  done  full  justice  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  on  this  continent. 
It  is  thus  that  the  average  tourist  em- 
braces an  opportunity  to  learn  an  enter- 
taining lesson  in  the  history  of  the 
North  American  continent,  —  a  lesson 
to  be  found  in  but  few  books,  and  those 
accessible  only  to  readers  of  Spanish. 

To  a  tourist  who  is  really  interested 
in  that  chapter  of  Mexican  history,  it 
will  be  disappointing  to  learn  that  he 
has  been  misdirected,  and  has  received 
some  erroneous  information,  if  the 
Church  of  Santo  Domingo  has  thus  been 
pointed  out.  It  was  not  in  the  church 
that  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  sat. 
The  exact  spot  where  it  assembled  may 
be  found  in  the  Medical  School,  (Escuela 
de  Medicinal)  occupying  the  block  di- 
rectly east  of  the  church. 

The  school  is  on  the  site  of  the  tem- 
porary monastery  of  the  Dominicans, 
erected  in  1526,  a  few  months  after  the 
arrival  of  the  order  in  the  country.  Up- 
on the  completion  (in  1530)  of  the  more 
commodious  monastery  on  the  block 
adjoining  on  the  west,  the  temporary 
monastery  was  abandoned  by  the  Do 
minicans,  was  remodeled  somewhat,  and 
thenceforth  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
disreputable  business  of  the  Inquisition. 


It  proved  insufficient  for  that  purpose 
in  course  of  time,  and  the  present  build- 
ing was  erected  in  the  years  1732  to 
1736.  In  1854—  the  Holy  Office  having 
ceased  to  exist  before  that  time,  not  only 
in  Mexico  but  throughout  the  world  — 
the  Medical  School  purchased  the  build- 
ing. Since  then  the  humane  science  of 
healing  has  been  studied  within  the 
walls  that  formerly  sheltered  an  institu- 
tion noted  for  its  cruelty. 

The  church  and  monastery  of  Santo 
Domingo  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  Inquisition,  however,  and  there 
is  more  that  is  suggestive  of  the  Holy 
Office  and  its  work  in  and  around  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  monastery  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ex-Inquisition  halls 
themselves.  In  the  latter  building  a 
modern  medical  college  is  found,  as  fully 
equipped  as  any  similar  institution  in 
America  or  Europe.  The  building  has 
undergone  some  changes  of  late  years, 
and  retains  of  its  former  features  only  a 
few  massive  corridors  and  dark  passage- 
ways. 

The  church  fronts  upon  an  open 
square  near  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
plaza  of  Santo  Domingo  suggests  the 
same  painful  scenes  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  country,  that  some  of  the 
surrounding  buildings  suggest  in  the 
religious  history.  It  was  frequently  se- 
lected for  the  execution  of  political  pris-' 
oners.  Santo  Domingo  is  not  an  old 
church  for  Mexico,  having  been  built  as 
lately  as  1736,  to  replace  edifices  erect- 
ed in  1575  and  destroyed  by  floods  in 
1716. 

The  elaborately  carved  front  is  one  of 
the  style  of  architecture  called  Churri- 
gueresqiie, — a  name  derived  from  Chur- 
riguera,  a  Spanish  architect  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  No  description  could 
be  given  that  would  convey  an  adequate 
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the  impressive  interior  of  the 
It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreci- 


idea  of 
church, 
ated. 

When  the  writer  first  saw  Santo  Do- 
mingo (early  in  the  summer  of  1884) 
there  was  the  appearance  of  a  street 
having  been  recently  opened  parallel 
with  the  west  side  of  the  church  and  a 
few  feet  distant  from  it.  Curbing  and 
flagging  were  going  on,  and  buildings 
were  being  erected  on  both  sides.  The 
land  for  this  new  street  was  in  fact  con- 
demned shortly  after  the  infamous  de- 
cree of  the  government  in  1859,  nation- 
alizing the  property  of  all  religious  orders 
in  Mexico.  The  new  street  cut  in  two 
the  magnificent  monastery  of  the  Do- 
minicans, swallowing  up  a  beautiful 
chapel  of  the  Terer  Orden,  or  third  order 
(of  the  laity),  but  laying  bare  the  highly 
ornamented  fagade  of  one  of  the  patios, 
still  standing,  and  utilized  as  the  front  of 
one  of  the  new  buildings  on  the  street. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
the  decree  of  1859  that  the  monastery 
was  dismantled,  and  a  large  part  of  it 
standing  in  the  rear  of  the  church  was 
left  in  ruins.  Excavations  being  made 
on  the  premises  about  that  time  —  partly 
in  fruitless  search  for  immense  treasures 
supposed  to  be  buried  there  —  revealed 
the  existence  of  a  subterranean  passage- 
way connecting  the  monastery  with  the 
hall  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and  also  horrible 
dungeons,  from  which  were  taken  mum- 
mies and  skeletons  of  victims  of  the 
Holy  Office.  For  years  the  mummies 
were  a  ghastly  adornment  of  the  rooms 
of  the  National  Museum.  There  were 
both  men  and  women. 

One  day,  not  more  than  five  years  ago, 
the  Roman  Catholic  organ  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  published  a  protest  against  the 
exhibition  by  the  government  of  these 
relics  of  an  evil  that  no  longer  existed. 
It  was  calculated,  it  stated,  to  stir  up 
the  enmity  of  the  opponents  of  Roman 


spite  the  widespread  infidelity  in  th 
land  and  the  so-called  "  Reform  Laws," 
the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
sometimes  felt  in  Mexico  even  in  these 
days.  The  mummies  were  removed  from 
the  National  Museum  to  a  private  mu- 
seum, not  so  centrally  located. 

A  recognized  Roman  Catholic  author- 
ity says  that  the  Holy  Inquisition  had 
its  origin  in  the  proposition  made  by 
Saint  Dominic  (in  Spanish  Santo  Do- 
mingo) to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  tribunal  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  extirpation  of  heresies. 
This  Saint  and  this  Innocent  (both  are 
misnomers  from  a  Protestant  stand- 
point) lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Dominic,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  modern  parliamen- 
tary custom,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  inquisitorial  committee  that  he  had 
proposed.  He  was  the  first  Inquisitor 
General,  and  the  Dominican  order  has 
since  claimed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
inquisitorial  business. 

The  Holy  Office  was  variously  em- 
ployed on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
its  history  in  the  middle  ages  furnishes 
some  strange  reading.  Its  introduction 
into  Spain  about  the  year  1480  was  a 
blot  upon  the  otherwise  beneficent  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  stigma 
of  its  introduction  into  that  country 
rests  upon  Torquemada,the  Queen's  con- 
fessor. 

It  belonged  more  to  the  state  than  to 
the  church.  The  Spanish  government 
appointed  the  members  of  the  tribunal, 
and  received  the  benefits>of  the  property 
confiscated.  The  tribunal  was  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  bishops,  and  be- 
came, in  time,  a  formidable  rival  of  the 
papacy  itself.  It  was  largely  used  for 
political  ends,  and  its  furies  were  chiefly 
expended  on  the  Jews  and  Moors. 

It  was  in  full  force  when  the  western 
world    was    discovered    and  colonized. 


Catholic  Christianity,  and  more  partic-  What  was  more  natural,  therefore,  than 

ularly   to   prejudice   the   minds  of  the  that  when  the  government  of  Mexico  had 

young.    The  protest  was  effective.    De-  been  arranged,  (which  was  not  immedi- 
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.tely  after  the  conquest,  it  will  be  re- 
membered,) the  Inquisition  should  be 
extended  to  that  country  ? 

The  initial  step  in  that  direction  was 
taken  in  1527,  while  New  Spain  —  that  is 
Mexico  —  was  still  under  the  control  of 
Conquistadores  as  military  governors. 
It  was  simply  a  royal  order  banishing 
the  Jews  and  Moors  from  the  country  as 
they  had  been  banished  from  Spain  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before. 

Two  years  later  further  steps  were 
taken.  Prominent  citizens  of  the  capital 
of  New  Spain  met  to  express  to  the 
home  government  their  fears  lest  the 
•commerce  of  their  country  with  foreign- 
ers and  the  number  of  pirates  frequent- 
ing the  coasts  should  introduce  evil  cus- 
toms into  New  Spain  ;  from  which  evil 
customs  it  was  important  to  keep  the 
Castilian  colonists,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  natives  of  the  country,  entirely 
free. 

Among  these  "prominent  citizens" 
we  may  note  the  ecclesiastic  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment as  President  of  the  Royal 
Audience,  and  also  the  famous  Bishop 
Zumarraga,  the  destroyer  of  all  those 
precious  relics  of  the  earlier  races  of 
Mexico.  Besides  these  there  were  many 
military  and  civil  functionaries  of  the 
city,  and  both  the  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan religious  orders  were  largely  rep- 
resented. 

The  dread  of  these  people  of  any  harm 
that  might  befall  the  public  morals  of 
their  community  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  standard  of  morals  in  New  Spain 
was  very  high.  History,  however,  fails 
to  support  any  claim  that  the  colonists 
might  make,  at  that  time,  to  superior 
virtue.  One  may  smile  at  the  thought 
of  the  morals  of  the  Spanish  colonists 
being  corrupted  by  the  worst  corsair  on 
the  coast ;  and  as  for  the  natives,  the 
colonists  were  abundantly  able  to  in- 
struct them  in  vice  without  the  aid  of 
foreign  seamen  or  pirates. 

A  petition  to  the  Spanish  government 


was  answered  by  the  sending  out  of  sev- 
eral persons  in  turn  to  exercise  inquisi- 
torial powers  in  America.  These  are  by 
some  accredited  with  the  suppression  of 
heresies  and  violations  of  the  canon  law 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during 
the  succeeding  forty  years.  The  Do- 
minicans were  about  completing  their 
permanent  monastery  and  vacating  their 
temporary  quarters,  when  this  action  was 
taken.  The  building  from  which  they 
removed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  be- 
came the  home  of  the  Holy  Office. 

Scarcely  any  record  is  left  of  the  acts 
of  these  inquisitorial  agents.  The  col- 
onial government  was  changed  in  1535 
to  a  viceroyalty.  The  first  viceroy  came 
in  that  year  and  remained  fifteen  years. 
His  successor  enjoyed  a  term  of  office 
nearly  as  long.  Both  of  these  were  wise 
and  good  rulers,  and  wisdom  and  hon- 
esty in  the  administration  of  secular  af- 
fairs in  New  Spain,  as  well  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  {Santa 
Hermandad')  in  1553,  for  the  prosecution 
of  highwaymen, — a  sort  of  secular  inqui- 
sition,—greatly  lessened  the  need  (sup- 
posed or  real)  of  an  Inquisition  to  sus- 
tain public  morals. 

Subsequent  viceregal  experiments, 
however,  proved  less  successful,  and  it 
was  deemed  that  the  complete  organiza- 
tion of  the  Holy  Office  in  Mexico  was 
necessary.  Consequently  in  the  year 
1570,  by  royal  order  Pedro  Moya  de  Con- 
treras  was  appointed  Inquisitor  General 
of  New  Spain  and  the  adjacent  Spanish 
provinces,  and  his  headquarters  were 
fixed  at  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Two  important  events  mark  the  an-, 
nals  of  the  succeeding  year  (1571).  The 
first  was  the  celebration  with  great  re- 
joicing of  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
conquest.  The  other  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Holy  Office  with  full  power." 
Martin  Enriquez  de  Almanza,  of  noble 
Spanish  family,  was  the  viceroy,  the 
fourth  in  the  long  list  of  viceroys.  His- 
torians give  him  the  unenviable  title  of 
"  the  Inquisitor,"  but  it  does  not  appear 
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from  the  history  of  his  administration 
that  he  was  so  deserving  of  that  title  as 
were  some  others.  Pedro  Moya  de  Con- 
treras,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  con- 
secrated Archbishop  of  Mexico,  might 
more  justly  have  borne  that  title  when 
he  became  the  sixth  viceroy  in  1584. 

Enriquez  "  the  Inquisitor  "  was  pro- 
moted to  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  in  1580. 
Moya,  at  the  close  of  a  very  brief  term 
as  viceroy,  was  recalled  to  Spain,  and 
appointed  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  an  institution  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  department  of  the  Spanish 
government  devoted  to  American  colo- 
nial affairs.  It  was  a  position  to  which 
only  the  more  successful  of  the  viceroys, 
or  those  high  in  favor  with  the  sovereign, 
were  ever  appointed. 

The  instigators  of  the  Inquisition 
were  not  so  unwise  as  to  include  the 
Indians  within  its  jurisdiction.  They 
were  expressly  exempted.  What  might 
have  been  the  result  of  omitting  such  a 
wise  provision  may  be  imagined,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  natives  then 
outnumbered  the  Spaniards  at  least  four 
to  one. 

From  the  year  1571 "  the  Holy  Office 
seems  to  have  reigned  in  Mexico  in  all 
its  terrors.  It  took  cognizance  of  heresy, 
blasphemy,  and  sorcery,  crimes  of  the 
first  order,  punishable  with  death  by 
burning  ;  and  witchcraft,  polygamy,  se- 
duction, imposture,  and  kindred  offen- 
ses, considered  as  crimes  of  less  degree, 
and  punishable  with  death  by  strangu- 
lation. In  case  of  death  by  the  latter 
means,  the  body  was  frequently  burned 
and  the  ashes  scattered  abroad.  The 
mummies  found  in  the  dungeons  of 
Santo  Domingo  seem  to  have  been  of 
some  unusual  class  of  criminals.  Twisted 
necks  and  protruding  tongues  indicate 
that  death  was  caused  by  strangulation. 
Why  their  bodies  were  preserved  and  by 
what  method,  does  not  readily  appear. 

A  brasero  or  quemadero  (burning 
place)  was  erected  in  what  was  then  an 
outskirt   of  the  City  of   Mexico.     The 


spot  is  now  within  the  Alameda,  or  prin- 
cipal park,  and  not  far  from  the  heart 
of  the  city.  If  the  carved  stones  lying 
there  a  few  years  ago  were,  as  was  sup- 
posed, the  remains  of  the  brasero,  a  taste 
for  architectural  adornment  was  dis- 
played by  the  people  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  even  in  the  erection  of  such  a 
gloomy  structure  as  a  burning  place  for 
the  victims,  living  or  dead,  of  the  Holy 
Office.  The  situation  of  the  brasero  was 
such  that  its  use  could  be  witnessed  by 
thousands  without  inconvenience.  The 
trials  of  the  Inquisition  were  secret ;  the 
executions  were  not. 

The  Dominicans  controlled  the  Holy 
Office,  and  in  most  respects  the  tribu- 
nal was  conducted  in  Mexico  as  in  the 
mother  country.  The  influence  exerted 
by  the  Dominicans,  for  the  most  part 
through  the  Inquisition,  was  very  great, 
and  extended  to  every  class  of  society 
and  even  to  the  government  itself.  At 
times  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the 
Dominicans  ruled  the  land  as  the  power 
behind  the  throne,  and  at  such  times 
there  was  little  doubt  that  the  throne 
itself  was  occupied  by  the  Holy  Office. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  victims  of  the  Inquisition.  It 
must  have  been  great,  but  whether  one 
thousand  or  five  thousand  perished,  will 
probably  never  be  known.  The  first 
fruits  of  the  institution  ripened  in  1574, 
when  "twenty-one  pestilential  Luther- 
ans," according  to  the  annalist  of  that 
period,  perished.  Whether  these  were 
actually  early  refugees  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  the  name  "  Lutherans,"  in  the 
minds  of  the  inquisitors,  was  given  as 
the  worst  that  could  be  thought  of,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell.  They  were  undoubted- 
ly criminals  of  the  first  ordttt^ 

Autos  da  fe  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence during  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
1624  a  celebrated  inquisitor  of  Valla- 
dolid  entered  the  country  with  the  fif- 
teenth viceroy,  and  made  use  of  the 
Holy  Office  to  punish  the  offenders  in 
a  semi-political  uprising  in  the  previous 
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administration.  The  most  concise  his- 
tories make  mention  of  several  quite 
famous  autos  da  fe  in  the  same  century. 
They  occurred  annually  in  the  years  1646 
to  1649.  In  1649  fifteen  persons  per- 
ished, one  of  them  being  burned  alive 
for"  cursing  the  Holy  Office  and  also  the 
Pope."  Some  years  later  it  went  hard 
with  two  priests  for  "being  the  authors 
of  irreligious  writings."  Especial  men- 
tion is  made  of  another  victim  of  note 
who  was  burned  in  1697. 

The  viceroy  of  that  time  was  one  of 
the  ten  bishops  that  occupied  the  vice- 
regal throne  at  different  times  in  the  col- 
onial history  of  Mexico.  He  was  noted 
for  his  cruelty,  and  the  autos  da  fe  of 
that  period  are  accredited  to  him. 

The  chronicles  of  those  days  were  too 
closely  allied  to  the  arm  that  wielded 
this  terrible  weapon  to  aid  us  in  our 
search  for  data  concerning  the  victims. 
Friars  of  the  Dominican  monastery  are 
the  principal  recorders  of  the  acts  of  the 
Holy  Office,  and  their  accounts  are  not 
reliable.  Their  occasional  mention  of 
an  auto  da  fe  is  made  the  opportunity 
for  speaking  in  praise  of  the  Inquisition 
as  the  "  strong  fort  and  Mount  of  Zion," 
and  for  admiring  a  beautiful  view  from 
the  tower  of  one  of  the  churches,  rend- 
ered more  beautiful  "  by  the  quemadero 
of  the  Holy  Office," — apparently  to 
them  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
scenery. 

All  Websterian  and  Worcesterian  def- 
initions to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  metonymy,  and  scarcely  a  par- 
donable use  of  that  figure  of  speech,  to 
call  either  the  session  of  the  inquisito- 
rial tribunal,  the  sentence  passed  upon 
the  criminals,  or  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  an  auto  da  fe.  And  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  term  to  represent  the 
destruction  of  anything  by  fire  is  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  a  well  known  rule  re- 
lating to  figurative  language.  Auto  da 
fe  means  literally  "  act  of  faith."  Grad- 
ually the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  an 
impressive  ceremony  which  took  place 


after  the  secret  trial  of  criminals  by  the 
Holy  Office.  The  members  of  the  tri- 
bunal, members  of  the  various  religious 
orders,  other  high  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  often  representatives  of  the 
military  and  civil  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment, all  in  the  most  imposing  dress, 
marching  in  procession,  and  bearing 
flags  and  banners,  assembled  to  pass 
sentence  upon  the  criminals.  The  cer- 
emony began  by  the  avowal  by  all  pres- 
ent of  belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  was  the  "  act  of 
faith  "  that  gave  a  name,  first  to  the  cer- 
emony of  which  it  was  a  part,  and  finally 
to  nearly  everything  connected  with 
the  Inquisition,  and  to  the  Inquisition 
itself. 

An  announcement  of  the  crimes  of 
which  the  criminals  stood  convicted 
and  the  sentences  passed  upon  them 
was  then  publicly  made.  A  recommen- 
dation to  mercy  was  retained  in  the  rit- 
ual long  after  the  words  ceased  to  have 
any  meaning  whatever.  The  ceremony 
concluded  by  delivering  the  criminals 
to  the  civil  authorities  ("  secular  arm  "  is 
the  technical  term  used)  for  punishment. 
In  those  days  the  "secular  arm"  was 
so  much  under  the  control  of  the  Do- 
minican friars,  that  they  are  not  relieved 
of  any  of  the  responsibility  of  the  cruel- 
ties that  descended  upon  the  luckless 
victims  of  the  Inquisition. 

With  the  present  century  a  new  chap- 
ter opened  in  the  history  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  in  the  history  of  Mexico  itself. 
The  Inquisition  and  the  Spanish  domin- 
ion were  falling  together.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Inquisition,  in  its  efforts  to 
sustain  the  Spanish  dominion,  hastened 
its  downfall. 

The  condition  of  Spain  was  critical. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  Liberal 
constitution  in  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  the 
Inquisition  was  suppressed  in  the  colo- 
nies as  well  as  in  Spain  ;  but  when  the 
Bourbons  were  restored  to  the  throne  in 
the  person  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  Inqui- 
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sition  was  re-established,  not  so  much 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy  as  for  the 
suppression  of  liberalism  in  politics. 

It  was  especially  directed  to  the  task 
of  checking  all  tendencies  towards  inde- 
pendence in  the  Spanish-American  colo- 
nies. It  had  previously  excommunicat- 
ed and  condemned  to  death  the  patriot 
priest  Hidalgo,  who,  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1810,  gave  to  Mexican  indepen- 
dence its  natal  day.  He  and  his  brave 
lieutenants  were  shot  in  Chihuahua  in 
181 1,  and  the  revolution  begun  by  him 
died  out  for  a  while.  It  was  to  be  re- 
vived, however,  shortly  afterwards,  by 
the  most  distinguished  and  the  last  vic- 
tim of  the  Inquisition  in  Mexico,  Jos6 
Maria  Morelos  y  Pavon. 

Morelos,  like  Hidalgo,  was  a  priest. 
He  was  of  nearly  pure  Indian  blood,  and 
was  born  in  1765,  in  the  beautiful  city 
then  known  as  Valladolid,  but  since 
named  in  his  honor  Morelia,  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  Michoacan.  He  was  of 
humble  parentage,  and  received  no  edu- 
cation until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  then  entered  the  school  of  which  Hi- 
dalgo was  rector.  His  progress  in  learn- 
ing was  rapid,  and  he  was  soon  ordained 
a  priest.  He  followed  his  old  school- 
master in  his  efforts  for  independence 
in  1 810,  and  after  the  failure  of  that 
movement  continued  in  opposition  to 
the  Spanish  government  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country.  His  army  gradu- 
ally became  formidable.  The  priest 
tried  to  be  a  statesman,  too,  as  well  as  a 
soldier,  and  in  181 3  called  together  the 
first  Mexican  congress,  which  declared 
that  Mexico  was  forever  free  from  the 
dominion  of  Spain. 

After  the  meeting  of  this  congress 
the  war  for  independence  became  gen- 
eral throughout  the  land.  Morelos  was 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  won  for 
himself  the  title,  "  The  Hero  of  a  Hun- 
dred Battles."  But  he  was  not  permit- 
ted to  see  Mexico  free.  He  was  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  followers  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spanish  royalists  at  Texmalaca  on 


the  5th  of  November,  181 5,  made  prison- 
er, and  taken  to  the  prison  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  the  capital.  Three  days  later 
he  was  brought  before  that  tribunal.  He 
knew  full  well  what  would  be  the  result 
of  his  trial,  but  he  never  flinched.  He 
declared  himself  responsible  for  the  war 
then  raging  about  the  capital  and  re- 
fused to  inculpate  any  other  person. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  Holy  Of- 
fice to  dispose  of  his  case.  It  held  its 
last  aatodafe  on  the  26th  of  November, 
181 5.  The  priest  Jose  Maria  Morelos 
was  declared  to  be  "  an  unconfessed 
heretic  ;  an  accomplice  of  other  here- 
tics ;  a  disturber  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  ;  a  profaner  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment ;  and  a  traitor  to  God,  the  King, 
and  the  Pope." 

He  was  degraded  from  the  priesthood 
and  made  to  do  penance  in  the  dress  of 
a  penitent, — a  coarse  woolen  frock  of 
yellow,  embroidered  with  a  cross  and 
some  less  Christian  figures.  He  was 
then  delivered  over  to  the  secular  au- 
thorities to  be  executed. 

For  some  reason,  which  does  not 
readily  appear,  his  execution  was  de- 
layed for  several  weeks,  and  was  not  al- 
lowed to  take  place  in  the  capital.  He 
was  finally  taken  by  coach  to  San  Cris- 
tobal Ecatepec,  a  dozen  miles  from  the 
city,  and  there  shot,  on  the  21st  or  22d 
of  December,  181 5.  The  revolutionary 
movement  of  which  he  was  the  head 
nearly  died  out  after  his  death.  It  was 
under  other  leaders  that  Mexico  was 
established  as  an  independent  nation. 

The  restoration  of  the  Liberal  consti- 
tution in  Spain  caused  another  decree 
to  be  issued  in  1820,  suppressing  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain  and  in  all  Spanish 
provinces.  It  had  already  died  in  Mex- 
ico with  the  death  of  Morelos,  and  was 
past  reviving  this  time. 

In  1 82 1  the  independence  of  Mexico 
was  secured, —  by  what  means  it  is  not 
necessary  to  relate  here.  There  was  a 
short-lived  Mexican  empire,  followed  by 
a  republic.     The  empire  proved  unsuc- 
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cessful,  and  the  republic  has  not  yet  forever  banished  from  the  North  Amer 
proved  itself  wholly  a  success.  The  ican  continent.  It  left  behind  it  in  M ex- 
decree  of  the  Liberal  government  of  ico,  Santo  Domingo,  the  ex-halls  of  the 
Spain,  going  into  effect  in  Mexico  on  Holy  Office,  a  few  mummies,  some  mea- 
the  31st  of  May,  1820,  anticipated  the  ger  chronicles,  and  the  memory  of  the 
action  of  both  the  empire  and  the  repub-  patriot  priest,  Jose  Maria  Morelos,  its 
lie  in  regard  to  the  Inquisition.     It  was  last  victim. 

Arthur  Hozvard  Noll. 


LIFE'S   PITY. 

I  think  the  pity  of  this  life  is  love  : 
For  though  my  rosebud,  thrilling  into  life, 
Kissed  by  the  love  beams  of  the  glowing  sun, 
Meets  his  fond  gaze  with  her  pure,  tender  eyes, 
Filled  with  the  rapture  of  a  glad  surprise 
That  from  the  light  her  glory  shall  be  won, 
Yet,  when  unto  her  very  heart  he  sighs, 
Behold !  she  puts  away  her  life  —  and  dies. 

I  think  the  pity  of  this  life  is  love : 
Because,  to     me  but  little  joy  has  come 
Of  all  that  I  most  hoped  would  make  life's  sun; 
For  though  the  perfumed  seasons  come  and  go, 
The  spring  birds  warble,  e'en  the  rivers ^flow, 
To  meet  some  love  that  to  their  own  doth  run, 
My  bud  of  love  has  bloomed  for  other  eyes, 
And  I  am  left  —  to  sorrow  and  to  sighs. 

I  think  the  pity  of  this  life  is  love  : 

For  from  our  love  we  gather  all  life's  pain, 

And  place  too  oft  our  hearts  on  earthly  shrines 

Where  we  would  kneel,  but  where  alas,  we  fall 

Beneath  a  shadow  ever  past  recali ; 

We  seek  for  gold,  when  't  is  but  dross  that  shines. 

Then,  —  if  we  may  not  turn  our  hearts  above, — 

I  think  the  pity  of  this  life  is  love. 

J.  Herbert  Phillips. 
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THE  ANIMATED  CHIMNEY. 


It  was  an  anomaly,  and  what  was 
more,  it  knew  it.  A  broad,  old-fashioned 
fireplace,  with  clumsy  andirons  and  a 
deep  niche  for  a  backlog,  has  no  place 
in  a  modern  house.  Least  of  all  does 
it  belong  in  a  California  home,  where 
the  climate  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
one  eternal  summer,  and  where  every 
one  affects  to  despise  ancestral  traditions 
and  old-fashioned  ways.  Yet  it  exer- 
cised a  subtle  fascination  over  the  in- 
mates of  the  house,  and  for  that  matter, 
over  every  one  who  ever  entered  it ;  and 
people  who  went  away  with  a  confused 
impression  of  the  quaint  little  home  and 
its  adornments,  carried  with  them  a  sin- 
gularly vivid  recollection  of  the  chimney. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  un- 
like any  other  chimney  that  ever  was 
built,  being  placed  across  one  corner 
of  the  room,  for  very  sound  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  size  of  the  small  parlor 
and  the  disposition  of  the  furniture  in  it. 
The  bricklayer,  entering  upon  his  un- 
accustomed task  with  decided  disrelish 
and  having  all  the  pride  of  a  conserva- 
tive bricklayer  in  the  exterior  portion  of 
his  work,  had  protested  that  he  never 
would  be  guilty  of  such  a  botch  of  a  job 
as  topping  out  a  chimney  diagonally 
through  the  sloping  roof.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  very  creditable  resolu- 
tion, he  had  undertaken  to  straighten 
the  chimney  out  indoors,  and  finding  a 
certain  charm  in  the  ease  with  which 
now  an  overlapping  and  now  a  receding 
brick  was  made  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired effect,  he  was  led  to  execute  a  cou- 
ple of  turns  not  down  in  the  original 
programme.  In  this  enterprise  he  was 
undoubtedly  aided  and  abetted  by  Joe 
Lansing,  the  owner  of  the  house,  who, 
finding  himself  thirty  miles  distant  from 
the  city,  was  only  too  glad  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  bricklayer  under  any  con- 


ditions, and  quite  content  to  act  as  his 
own  mason's  clerk  and  hod-carrier. 

When  their  task  was  at  length  com- 
pleted, the  two  men  contemplated  it  with 
widely  differing  sentiments.  The  brick 
mason  had  a  very  uncomfortable  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  been  beguiled  into  a 
piece  of  work  destined  to  damage  his 
professional  reputation  and  make  him 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  country.  Upon 
one  point  both  were  unanimous. 

"  Looks  like  it  had  never  been  built 
by  mortal  hands,  but  had  bored  its  own 
way  through  the  ceiling.  More  like  a 
corkscrew  than  a  chimney,"  sulkily 
growled  the  knight  of  the  trowel. 

Joe  rubbed  his  hands  in  quiet  satisfac- 
tion. In  some  curious  way  the  chimney 
had  been  invested  with  an  individuality 
and  vitality  of  its  own.  The  yawning 
black  opening  below,  flanked  by  perpen- 
dicular walls  and  overarched  by  a  noble 
curve  which  promised  a  clean  draught 
and  a  roaring  blaze,  the  course  upon 
course  of  dull  red  bricks  rising  in  a  spiral 
curve  to  the  ceiling  and  mysteriously 
disappearing  above,  contributed  to  give 
the  fireplace  the  aspect  of  some  friendly 
monster,  with  wide-gaping  mouth,  which 
had  come  to  preside  over  the  little  house- 
hold. 

Had  there  been  anything  wanting  to 
complete  Joe's  satisfaction,  it  would  have 
been  furnished  in  Hetty's  cry  of  delight 
as  she  first  beheld  the  curious  structure. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  little  wo- 
man ? "  asked  Joe,  appealing  from  the 
bricklayer's  expression  of  settled  gloom 
to  the  charming  little  being  beside  him. 

"Think !  "  she  repeated,  clasping  her 
hands  about  his  arm  and  beaming  first 
upon  the  pile  of  brick  and  mortar  and 
then  up  into  his  face.  "  Think  ?  I  think 
it  is  incomparable.  There  is  n't  such 
another  fireplace  in  San  Francisco.     I 
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don't  believe  there  is  such  another  in  the 
world." 

This  was  enough ;  for  it  was  very  well 
known  that  our  young  people  had  earned 
for  themselves,  and  not  without  justice, 
the  name  of  being  eccentric.  Had  not 
Joe,  yielding  to  the  first  slight  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia,  and  a  cherished  longing 
for  the  simplicity,  the  quiet,  and  the 
peace,  of  a  country  life,  deliberately 
withdrawn  from  the  prosperous  mercan- 
tile business  in  which  he  had  embarked, 
and  sought  the  seclusion  of  this  modest 
home  ?  And  had  not  Hetty,  his  foolish 
young  wife,  encouraged  him  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  when  both  of  them 
were  well  aware  that  if  he  had  perse- 
vered in  his  city  life,  ten  or  twenty 
years  might  have  seen  him  a  wealthy 
capitalist,  as  rich,  as  careworn,  as  influ- 
ential, as  sour-tempered,  and  as  narrow- 
minded,  as  any  man  of  his  class  in  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  were  a  few  visionary  and  un- 
practical individuals  who  approved  of 
the  young  people's  choice  ;  an  artist  who 
liked  to  come  out  and  loaf  around  the 
picturesque  canon  which  opened  just 
beside  them  ;  two  or  three  aspiring  writ- 
ers who  imagined  they  drew  inspirations 
from  the  stately  hills,  or  the  rippling 
stream  that  coursed  between  the  laurels 
and  alders  below ;  and  a  handful  of  other 
vagabond  dreamers,  invalids,  enthusi- 
asts, or  dilettant  students  of  natural  sci- 
ence, who  roamed  around  the  surround- 
ing country,  exhausting  themselves  in 
their  pursuit  of  amusement,  or  taking 
hold  of  Joe's  prosaic  duties  and  making 
a  play  of  work. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  excep- 
tional people,  one  and  all,  approved  of 
the  chimney.  To  be  sure,  they  con- 
fessed it  was  in  no  sense  aesthetic,  for  it 
had  not  the  most  remote  acquaintance 
with  symmetry,  and  could  boast  of  no 
artistic  motive  ;  but  its  quaint  turns  and 
angles,  its  deep,  warm  coloring,  and 
above  all,  the  cordiality  and  zest  with 
which  it   sent  forth  light  and  warmth 


from  its   cavernous    depths,    soon    en- 
deared it  to  them  all. 

Now  be  it  known  that  when,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  this  eccentric  couple 
had  gone  forth  from  the  metropolis  in 
quest  of  health  and  an  Arcadian  mode  of 
existence,  their  city  friends  prophesied 
that  they  would  tire  of  their  rustic  retire- 
ment when  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of 
the  summer  were  gone.  But  the  fall 
days  came  on,  and  the  orchard  trees, 
long  since  robbed  of  their  rich  bounty 
of  crimson  and  golden  fruit,  carpeted 
the  ground  about  them  with  warmly 
tinted  leaves  ;  the  nut  trees  reluctantly 
unclasped  theirrusset  husks  and  dropped 
their  harvest ;  and  the  vineyard  on  the 
hill-slope  exchanged  its  fresh  green  for 
gold  and  crimson,  and  gathered  its  wan- 
ing glory  closely  about  the  great  purple 
and  amber  bunches  still  drooping  from 
its  trailing  canes.  Clouds  gathered  and 
lowered,  and  the  rain  beat  upon  the 
earth,  dried  and  parched  in  the  long 
summer  season,  each  pearl-like  drop 
provoking  a  spiral  curl  of  dust  as  it  fell. 
About  the  house,  however,  the  fig  trees 
still  clung  tenaciously  to  their  huge  green 
leaves,  in  whose  axils  pendulous  brown 
and  purple  lobes  were  hidden  ;  the  pep- 
per trees  still  retained  their  plume-like, 
green  foliage,  interspersed  with  clusters 
of  coral  berries ;  and  the  La  Marque 
roses  over  the  front  porch  were  as  pro- 
lific as  ever  in  bloom  and  fragrance.  In- 
doors the  chimney  cheerily  did  its  part, 
coaxing  the  flames  up  its  winding  flight 
with  a  merry  blaze  and  sparkle,  breath- 
ing forth  the  fragrance  of  vineyard  and 
orchard  prunings,  subsiding  into  a  dull 
glow  at  bedtime,  and  seeming  to  guard 
the  household  during  the  long  hours  of 
the  night  with  a  keen  and  watchful  eye. 

But  after  all,  it  was  the  fireplace  that 
first  brought  mischief  to  the  happy 
household.  As  the  season  advanced, 
Hetty,  no  longer  gay  and  active,  spent 
her  evenings  reclining  on  the  crimson 
sofa,  drawn  up  before  the  fire.  She  be- 
came less  light-hearted   and  talkative, 
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and  Joe  observed  to  his  dismay  that  she 
habitually  relapsed  into  long  thoughtful 
spells,  from  which  she  aroused  with  a 
quick-drawn  breath  that  was  almost  like 
a  sigh. 

To  many  a  subterfuge  did  the  honest 
fellow  resort  in  his  effort  to  ferret  out 
the  cause  of  the  little  woman's  secret 
discontent  ;  but  whatever  the  burden  on 
her  heart,  she  resolutely  concealed  it. 
At  length  he  felt  that  he  had  stumbled 
upon  the  clue. 

"Homelike,  is  n't  it,  my  dear?"  he 
said  one  evening,  as  he  stood  holding  the 
bellows,  after  having  blown  the  embers 
into  a  bold  blaze,  clumsily  sending  a 
shower  of  soot  and  ashes  over  the  hearth. 

"  Yes,  Joe,"  returned  Hetty,  patiently 
stooping  to  brush  off  the  bricks,  but 
with  a  strange  little  quaver  in  her  voice. 
"Yet  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  it 's 
a  bit  selfish  and  niggardly  for  us  to  be 
enjoying  it  all  to  ourselves, — the  comfort 
and  the  brightness, —  when  we  scarcely 
know  how  some  who  are  very  near  and 
dear  to  us  may  be  faring." 

She  was  thinking  as  she  spoke  of  her 
old  father  and  mother,  in  their  lonely, 
childless  home  by  the  Atlantic,  two 
worthy  people  whom  life  had  not  wholly 
prospered,  and  about  whom  the  pitiless 
bonds  of  age  were  steadily  drawing 
their  stern  limitations. 

Joe  did  not  speak  a  word  for  ten  min- 
utes, and  in  that  time,  aided  by  the 
wicked  inspiration  of  the  fire,  from 
which  he  never  took  his  eyes,  he  con- 
ceived and  framed  a  plan  which  well 
nigh  caused  the  destruction  of  his  do- 
mestic happiness. 

"  It  is  a  selfish  thing,"  he  said  at  last, 
in  the  positive  voice  of  a  man  whose 
mind  is  made  up  to  carry  out  his  purpose 
at  all  hazards.  "  And  besides,  you  are 
lonely,  little  woman,  and  need  company 
in  the  house  these  long  winter  days. 
Now  there  are  Tom  and  Mary,  making 
a  miserable  shift  at  housekeeping  in  the 
city,  having  a  hard  time  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  grubbing  away  year  in 


and  year  out.  What  if  we  should  ask 
them  to  come  out  and  settle  down  with 
us,  eh  ?  " 

Now  Joe  knew  as  well  as  his  wife  that 
his  brother  was  a  careless,  improvident 
fellow,  who  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
keep  to  any  staid  or  legitimate  business, 
and  that  all  his  financial  embarrassments 
arose  from  this  cause.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  that  between  Hetty  and  the  friv- 
olous, selfish,  pleasure-loving  city  wife 
not  a  single  congenial  chord  existed ;  and 
he  ought  to  have  known  that  there  was 
no  surer  way  of  securing  his  wife's  per- 
petual misery  than  by  introducing  two 
such  discordant  elements  into  his  own 
household.  Yet  his  eyes  glittered  with 
malicious  mirth  as  Hetty,  after  her  first 
start  of  surprise,  replied  coolly,  "  As  you 
like,  Joe." 

"There  is*  the  spare  bedroom."  per- 
sisted Joe  malevolently.  "  By  repaper- 
ing  it  and  putting  up  a  few  little  knick- 
knacks  we  can  easily  make  it  fresh  and 
homelike.  It  won't  need  any  stove,  for 
opening  as  it  does  off  from  this  room,  the 
fireplace  will  have  warmth  to  spare  for 
it  the  rainiest  winter  nights.  The  fur- 
niture will  need  furbishing  up  a  trifle  ; 
and  before  we  get  them  out  here  we 
ought  to  rig  up  the  place  we  have  talked 
of  preparing  in  the  bungalow  outside, 
where  Dalrymple,  or  Cox,  or  any  of  the 
fellows,  can  find  a  comfortable  lodging 
when  they  run  out  here  for  a  night. 
What  do  you  think  of  it,  my  dear  ?  If 
you  '11  just  take  hold  with  me  I  think  we 
can  have  the  whole  thing  ready  by  —  say 
Thanksgiving  day.  That 's  about  six 
weeks  ahead." 

Hetty  yielded  a  feeble  assent,  but  she 
turned  upon  her  husband  the  look  of  a 
martyr  invited  to  assist  at  her  own  incin- 
eration, —  a  look  that  ought  to  have 
pierced  the  renegade's  heart,  and  that 
caused  him  to  arise  hastily  from  his  chair 
and  go  off  into  another  portion  of  the 
house,  under  the  pretext  of  attending  to 
bolting  the  outside  doors  for  the  night. 
The  ensuing  six  weeks  was  a  period  of 
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unceasing  torment  to  the  uncomplaining 
wife.  Once  started  upon  his  new  enter- 
prise, Joe's  zeal  knew  no  bounds,  and 
Hetty's  eyes  opened  wide  at  the  extrav- 
agant pitch  to  which  he  carried  it.  Upon 
taking  a  survey  of  the  room  designed 
for  the  reception  of  the  new  members  of 
their  household,  he  promptly  decided 
that  the  appointments  which  had  hith- 
erto been  considered  good  enough  for 
their  most  honored  guests,  were  unsuit- 
able and  inadequate,  and  a  new  set  of 
chamber  furniture  was  ordered  from  the 
city,  while  the  old  one  went  to  fit  up  the 
bungalow.  A  new  carpet  was  laid  on  the 
floor,  new  curtains  hung  at  the  window, 
and  a  door  cut  through  into  the  bath- 
room adjoining.  Not  content  with  these 
improvements,  Joe's  spirit  of  renovation 
still  knew  no  abatement,  and  invaded 
other  portions  of  the  premises.  Hetty 
smiled  a  little  bitterly  as  she  wondered 
how  much  her  city-bred  sister-in-law 
would  appreciate  the  new  zinc-lined  sink 
in  the  kitchen,  the  improved  utensils  and 
shining  tinware  that  heaped  the  shelves, 
the  water  back  and  brass  boiler  that 
graced  the  range,  or  the  skylight  let  into 
the  dark  corner  just  above  the  flour  bin. 
With  the  same  grim  sense  of  amusement 
she  pictured  Tom,  in  his  highly  polished 
boots  and  fashionable  clothes,  making 
the  round  of  stable  and  poultry  houses, 
cow  yard,  and'  pig  pen,  and  admiring  the 
numerous  alterations  and  repairs  made 
since  his  last  visit  in  midsummer.  With 
a  somewhat  anxious  face  but  the  same 
mute  patience,  she  observed  the  fre- 
quency of  Joe's  trips  to  the  city  and  the 
heavy  draughts  made  upon  their  slender 
bank  deposit,  which  had  been  put  by  for 
future  emergencies. 

The  weeks  sped  by,  and  November 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  One  day 
Joe  came  up  from  the  station,  his  face 
aglow  with  pleasure. 

"  It 's  all  right,  little  wife.  They  '11  be 
here  Thanksgiving  day.  I'll  kill  our 
largest  turkey  Wednesday  night.  Noth- 
ing must  be  wanting  to  make  the  day  a 
jolly  one  all  round." 


Thanksgiving  day  dawned,  cool  and 
crisp,  clear  and  bright,  as  Thanksgiving 
day  always  dawns  in  California.  The 
early  rains  had  cleared  the  atmosphere, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the 
sun  had  warmed  all  the  slope  with  its 
kindly  rays,  and  song  birds  made  the  air 
musical.  Where  the  first  flush  of  green 
crept  along  the  edge  of  the  foothills, 
squirrels  ran  swiftly  along  the  ground 
or  chattered  blithely  before  their  holes, 
and  the  shy  crested  quails,  exempt  for 
one  day  from  the  hunter's  cruel  sport, 
darted  through  the  vineyard  and  flew  low 
through  the  orchard,  sounding  their 
melodious  cry. 

Contrary  to  their  usual  indolent  cus- 
tom, both  Joe  and  Hetty  had  risen  at 
dawn,  the  young  man  rushing  with  un- 
wonted energy  about  his  customary 
tasks,  and  Hetty  busying  herself  to  put 
her  house  in  perfect  order  for  the  anti- 
cipated invasion.  As  noon  approached, 
Lansing  betrayed  a  singular  nervousness 
and  unrest.  At  length  his  disquietude 
resolved  itself  into  action. 

"They're  coming  on  the  four-thirty 
train,  Hetty.  Don't  you  think  —  it  would 
look  more — well,  more  hospitable,  to 
say  the  least,  if  I  were  to  meet  them 
down  at  the  Oakland  pier  ?  There 's 
plenty  of  time  yet  to  catch  the  two 
o'clock  train." 

Never  waiting  for  her  reply,  he  was  off 
with  a  hurried  kiss,  and  old  Dobbin  and 
the  spring  wagon  soon  clattered  down 
the  lane. 

Left  alone,  the  young  wife  gave  vent 
to  the  pent-up  passion  and  resentment 
that  had  stirred  her  gentle  heart  for  the 
past  weeks.  She  dressed  the  turkey, 
and  slammed  the  oven  door  upon  him 
with  a  vengeful  clang,  and  her  salt  tears 
might  easily  have  seasoned  the  thicken- 
ing'which  was  to  convert  the  drippings 
into  gravy  as  they  came  simmering  from 
the  oven.  Everything  went  wrong.  The 
cranberry  sauce  boiled  over,  and  then 
burned  fast  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
The  celery  proved  to  be  rotten  at  the 
heart.     It  was  really  some  solace  when 
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at  last,  in  paring  the  potatoes,  she  cut 
her  finger  to  the  bone,  and  faint  and  dis- 
heartened fled  from  the  kitchen,  to  let 
the  dinner  take  care  of  itself,  while  she 
dropped  down  on  the  crimson  lounge 
before  the  fire. 

Here  forthe  first  time  she  gave  full  rein 
to  the  bitter  and  distempered  thoughts 
she  had  hitherto  suppressed.  What  right 
had  Joe  —  what  right  had  any  man  —  to 
spoil  the  happiness  of  his  home  and  de- 
stroy his  wife's  comfort  by  introducing 
into  it  as  perpetual  members  people 
whom  he  knew  to  be  so  thoroughly  dis- 
agreeable to  her  ?  When  had  her  hus- 
band, even  in  the  first  days  of  their  mar- 
ried life,  shown  such  consideration  for 
her  comfort  and  convenience  as  he  had 
for  this  selfish  sister-in-law,  who  was 
coming  out  to  blight  their  home  ?  Yes, 
to  blight  it !  Hetty  sat  up  and  clenched 
her  hands  together  in  the  force  of  this 
conviction.  Even  this  last  unnecessary 
ceremony  was  an  inexcusable  affront. 
How  many  times  during  the  previous 
summer  had  she  returned  from  a  shop- 
ping expedition  to  the  city,  weary  and 
laden  down  with  bundles,  and  when  had 
Joe  ever  offered  to  meet  her  at  the  Oak- 
land pier  ? 

It  would  serve  him  right,  she  thought, 
if  when  he  returned  from  his  pleasant 
journey  he  should  find  the  house  empty 
and  his  wife  gone.  Gone  anywhere. 
Over  the  wild  and  trackless  hills  of  the 
Coast  Range,  which  stretched  for  miles 
back  of  their  place  ;  driven  away  by  his 
heartlessness  and  cruelty.  Already  she 
saw  herself  wandering,  homeless  and 
alone,  on  into  the  gathering  night,  any- 
where, anywhere,  rather  than  remain 
and  see  the  sanctity  of  home  invaded 
and  its  happiness  forever  destroyed. 

As  she  sat  there,  meditating  this  au- 
dacious scheme,  to  which  only  a  tired 
body  and  an  overwrought  brain  could 
have  given  birth,  a  sudden  flame  shot  up 
from  the  backlog,  and  following  its  di- 
rection, her  eyes  fell  upon  a  choice  han- 
dy volume  set  of  Dickens,  given  to  her 


by  Joe  on  her  last  birthday,  standing 
upright  in  a  satin-lined  morocco  case, 
and  resting  on  a  pretty  side  shelf  fash- 
ioned by  his  own  hands.  Now  she  came 
to  think  of  it,  he  had  spent  the  whole 
time  that  last  day  she  was  in  the  city, 
polishing  the  wood  and  placing  it  upon 
the  wall. 

Indeed,  every  time  she  had  gone  to 
the  city  and  come  home  alone  she  had 
found  some  delightful  little  surprise 
awaiting  her.  And  how  many  times  had 
she  forgotten  important  commissions 
he  had  entrusted  to  her,  in  her  desper- 
ate chase  after  some  particular  shade  of 
dress  braid  or  of  sewing  silk,  or  while 
chatting  and  lunching  with  old  friends 
whom  she  had  met  ?  He  had  never  re- 
proached her,  never  !  In  all  their  mar- 
ried life,  extending  now  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  he  had  not 
so  much  as  given  her  an  impatient  word. 

As  for  the  blunder  he  was  now  com- 
mitting, it  was  just  like  his  stupid  good- 
nature not  to  see  and  understand  how 
distasteful  the  whole  scheme  was  to  her. 
He  would  suffer  as  well  as  she,  for  how- 
ever disagreeable  the  presence  of  her 
sister-in-law  was  sure  to  become  indoors, 
Joe's  heedless,  meddlesome,  indolent 
young  brother  would  be  quite  as  great 
an  incubus  out-of-doors. 

Poor  fellow !  They  would  have  to 
turn  to  each  other  for  comfort.  It  would 
not  last  long,  and  when  the  restless,  im- 
provident pair  betook  themselves  back 
to  the  city,  they  would  have  their  quiet 
home  again. 

As  she  came  to  this  conclusion  the 
backlog  seemed  to  twinkle  a  thousand 
rays  of  approval,  and  resting  her  eyes, 
with  one  quick  sob,  on  the  pile  of  gnarled 
sticks  Joe  had  thoughtfully  stored  in  one 
of  the  angles  beside  the  fireplace,  to 
keep  up  the  fire  until  his  return,  drop- 
ping her  head  upon  the  pillow,  just  as 
the  sun  declined  over  the  western  hills 
she  fell  into  a  deep  slumber. 

About  the  time  that  Hetty  fell  asleep 
on  the  crimson  sofa,  lulled  to  rest  by  the 
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cheerful  blaze,  the  warmth,  and  the  low 
hum  of  the  flames  as  they  chased  each 
other  up  the  corkscrew  chimney,  Joe 
Lansing'  alighted  from  the  afternoon 
train,  as  it  drew  slowly  to  a  standstill 
beside  the  platform  at  the  station. 

He  was  not  alone,  but  was  accompan- 
ied by  an  elderly  couple,  whose  numer- 
ous articles  of  luggage,  great  lunch 
basket,  and  heavy  wraps,  bore  evidence 
to  the  completion  of  the  long  overland 
journey,  and  whose  cautious  manner  of 
descending  from  the  car  betokened  their 
inexperience  as  travelers.  The  old  gen- 
tleman was  attired  in  the  loose-fitting 
clothes  and  broad-brimmed  felt  hat  of  a 
Yankee  farmer  ;  while  the  lady,  in  spite 
of  her  whitening  hair  and  spectacles, 
coupled  with  the  fatigue  of  her  long  jour- 
ney, had  the  bright  air  and  brisk  manner 
of  a  New  England  housewife. 

The  old  gentleman,  planting  himself 
upon  the  platform  and  looking  around 
with  a  keen  and  intelligent  gaze  that 
took  in  everything,  from  the  motley 
assemblage  about  the  depot  to  the  grand 
old  hills  where  dismantled  vineyards  and 
orchards  alternated  with  fields  of  young 
grain,  clusters  of  evergreen  oak,  and 
stretches  of  green  pasture.  He  observed 
the  songbirds  that  fluttered  through 
blossoming  shrubs  in  the  gardens  at  the 
station,  and  the  air  balmy  with  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers,  which  seemed  to  mock 
the  chill  breeze  blustering  in  from  the 
sea. 

"To  think,  Martha,"  he  said  impres- 
sively, "that  we  should  come  to  Califor- 
ny  at  our  time  of  life  !  It 's  the  real 
thing,  too,  though  I  own  I  always  doubt- 
ed it  before.  Birds  and  flowers  and 
warm  weather,  though  it 's  nigh  Decem- 
ber !  Do  you  know,  Joe," — turning  to 
the  young  man  with  a  touch  of  the  pride 
the  most  conservative  Yankee  feels  in 
the  diabolical  capabilities  of  his  own  cli- 
mate,—  "we  had  a  fall  of  snow  down  in 
Maine  that  made  the  ground  white,  six 
weeks  ago  ? " 

"California  is  the  land  for  old  people  to 


live  in  in  peace  and  comfort,"  returned 
Joe  Lansing  heartily.  "  No  battles  with 
wind  and  weather  here.  No  suffering 
from  cold  or  housing  up  to  guard  against 
exposure.  One  can  find  fair  comfort  out 
of  doors  pretty  much  every  day  in  the 
year." 

"The  only  thing  I  can't  quite  recon- 
cile to  mv  old-fashioned  notions,"  said 
the  lady  quaintly,  "  is  the  idea  of  going 
to  our  children  for  Thanksgiving.  It 's 
quite  a  contradiction  of  all  the  old  Puri- 
tan customs." 

"  Time  they  should  be  changed,  then," 
rejoined  Joe  sturdily,  "  and  time  that 
the  young  should  do  something  to  make 
the  day  pleasant  for  the  old.  But  here 
we  are  !  "  he  said  cordially,  stopping  be- 
fore a  plain  spring  wagon,  to  which  was 
harnessed  a  patient  gray  horse,  who 
pricked  up  his  ears  at  his  master's  ap- 
proach. 

"  It  is  n't  much  of  a  conveyance,  as 
you  see,  but  it  lifts  us  up  above  the  mud 
and  dust.  Now  for  the  baggage.  Now, 
father!  Now,  mother!  We  mustn't 
waste  any  time  in  getting  home  to  Het- 

ty." 

The  old  couple  were  like  two  children 
as  the  homely  vehicle  spun  over  the 
country  road.  They  noted  every  shrub 
and  tree  and  wild  flower  blossoming 
along  the  roadside,  exclaiming  at  the 
novel  sights  that  met  their  eyes  on  ev- 
ery hand,  or  silently  drinking  in  the 
beauties  of  the  landscape,  every  line  on 
their  withered  faces  beaming  with  en- 
joyment of  the  scene  and  glad  anticipa- 
tion. Once  the  old  farmer  turned  to  his 
son-in-law  with  an  apprehensive  look  :  — 

"You  don't  mean,  Joe,  that  I'm  to 
sit  down  and  fold  my  hands.  It  would 
come  hard  at  my  time  of  life.  You  know 
I  've  always  been  a  worker,  and  to  be 
laid  on  the  shelf  now —  " 

"  By  no  means,"  the  younger  man  as- 
sured him.  "  You  '11  find  any  number 
of  things  to  turn  your  hand  to,  and  I 
shall  want  your  advice  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.     As  for  mother,"  he  added,  "  I 
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expect  nothing  else  but  she  and  Hetty- 
will  quarrel  over  their  share  of  the  house- 
work, and  I  '11  have  to  settle  the  difficul- 
ty by  getting  a  Chinaman  to  take  the 
rough  end  of  the  work,  as  I  've  threat- 
ened to  all  along.  Do  you  know,"  he 
said  candidly,  "  that  Chinaman  has  been 
the  only  point  of  difference  between 
Hetty  and  me  during  all  our  married 
life!" 

"  I  can  imagine,"  said  the  old  lady  with 
asperity,  betraying  her  readiness  to  side 
with  her  daughter  against  the  projected 
invasion  of  the  kitchen,  while  her  hus- 
band chuckled  at  her  determined  voice 
and  manner. 

"  For  the  present,"  continued  Joe,  still 
addressing  her,  "if  you'll  just  sit  still 
and  fold  your  hands,  you  '11  do  Hetty  a 
sight  of  good.  She  gets  lonely  and  blue 
sometimes, —  in  fact,  she  needs  a  woman 
about.  She  needs  you.  You  see,  she 
is  n't  exactly  well,  and  — " 

Joe  was  speaking  seriously  now,  and 
his  gaze  was  directed  straight  between 
the  horse's  ears,  but  the  mother's  intui- 
tion supplied  what  he  left  unsaid. 

"  Dear  heart  !  "  she  said  softly,  while 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  've  been  doing  ex- 
actly right,"  Joe  went  on,  "  but  you  know 
we  agreed  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
Hetty  in  the  dark  about  your  coming, 
for  fear  something  might  go  wrong  and 
the  little  woman  be  grievously  disap- 
pointed. At  the  same  time  there  were 
some  little  preparations  to  be  made,  and 
I  had  to  have  her  help  about  them.  So 
I  actually  led  her  on  to  believe  that  I 
was  going  to  take  that  young  scalawag 
of  a  brother  of  mine  and  his  vain  little 
wife  into  our  home.  Into  our  home,  — 
imagine  it !  Why,  if  I  should  actually 
undertake  to  do  such  a  thing,  I  should 
expect  nothing  less  than  —  that  the 
chimney  would  refuse  to  draw !  "  con- 
cluded Joe  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
was  taxing  his  imagination  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner. 

There  was  no  time  to  question  this 


singular  and  seemingly  irreverent  state- 
ment, for  at  that  moment  they  came  into 
full  view  of  the  little  cottage,  standing 
on  an  elevated  plateau  at  the  base  of 
lofty  hills,  shouldered  by  a  picturesque 
canon  which  cleft  the  mountain  range, 
presenting  one  front  to  a  quiet  stream 
lined  with  tall  forest  trees,  and  another 
to  the  long  stretch  of  fertile  valley  ex- 
tending as  far  as  eye  could  reach.  And 
now  through  the  light  foliage  of  the 
pepper  trees  the  chimney  itself  could  be 
seen,  sending  up  a  faint  wreath  of  white 
smoke  that  curled  and  beckoned  like  a 
welcoming  hand. 

"  I  don't  see  Hetty  anywhere,"  said 
Joe,  his  face  momentarily  clouding, 
"  though  I  don't  know  as  that  is  to  be 
expected,  considering  the  kind  of  com- 
pany I  had  led  her  to  expect." 

They  did  not  wait  to  go  around  to  the 
front  door,  like  formal  guests,  but  hast- 
ened through  the  little  kitchen,  where 
nobody  noticed  the  scent  of  singed  poul- 
try that  was  being  diffused  through  the 
place ;  through  the  snug  dining-room, 
where  the  table  was  already  laid  with 
the  finest  cloth  and  daintiest  dinner  ser- 
vice, with  a  small  jar  of  flowers  in  the 
center, —  the  patient  little  woman's  con- 
cession to  the  disagreeable  guests  she 
had  expected. 

Joe  opened  the  door  that  communi- 
cated with  the  small  parlor,  then  stealth- 
ily motioned  to  his  followers.  They 
noiselessly  entered  the  room,  and  as 
they  did  so  the  fire  blazed  up  merrily, 
piercing  the  gathering  dusk  with  shafts 
of  light,  and  falling  full  upon  the  face 
of  the  young  wife,  sleeping  like  a  child, 
with  her  cheek  pillowed  upon  her  hand. 

The  sudden  flash  of  light  upon  her 
face  or  the  movement  in  the  room 
aroused  her.  She  started  up,  to  meet 
the  yearning  looks  of  two  old  faces  and 
to  feel  her  mother's  arms  about  her, 
while  Joe  towered  like  a  sturdy  patron 
saint  behind  them. 

The  first  words  that  broke  the  silence 
were  very  prosaic. 
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"  My  dear,"  said  the  good  old  dame, 
"  Don't  I  smell  something  burning  ? 
Have  n't  you  anything  in  the  oven  ?  " 

"  O,  my  turkey  !  "  and  the  little  wife 
made  a  rush  for  the  kitchen,  followed 
closely  by  the  mother,  while  the  two 
men  surveyed  the  scene  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

But  what  matter  if  the  turkey  was  a 
little  scorched  ?  Was  not  the  flesh  sa- 
vory and  tender  ?  And  what  matter  if 
the  water  had  boiled  out  of  the  potatoes, 
so  long  as  they  acquired  thereby  only  a 
crisp  browning?  And  what  matter  if 
the  cream  biscuits  Hetty  had  planned 
were  forgotten  in  the  talk  and  bustle 
that  ensued,  when  from  the  depths  of 
the  great  lunch  basket  were  evolved  a 
genuine  New  England  mince  pie,  such 
as  only  a  Maine  housekeeper  could  ever 
have  produced,  and  a  bowl  of  ruby-col- 
ored cranberry  sauce,  which  gravely 
oscillated  to  and  fro,  as  if  rejoicing  in 
its  own  perfection,  when  turned  out  up- 
on a  pretty  china  plate  !  And  what  mat- 
ter —  But  who  among  us  does  not  know 
that  happiness  and  content  make  the 
poorest  meal  fit  for  a  king  ?  And  surely 
happiness  and  content  reigned  supreme 
in  one  little  California  home  that  night. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  corkscrew 
chimney  did  its  part,  when  Joe  appeared 
with  a  sycamore  backlog  and  an  armful 
of  orange  boughs,  and  laid  them  on  the 
coals  just  as  the  last  dish  was  washed 
and  set  away,  and  the  little  family  again 
assembled  in  the  parlor.  It  did  not  need 
the  contrast  of  winter  winds  and  snow 
outside  to  make  the  gentle  warmth  and 
bright  blaze  of  the  fireplace  grateful  to 
the  weary  travelers. 


After  she  had  seen  the  old  people  off 
to  bed  in  their  cozy  room  —  and  how 
glad  she  was  now  to  remember  the  vari- 
ous dainty  touches  she  had  given  it  — 
Hetty  dropped  upon  the  low  seat  beside 
the  chimney  and  was  lost  in  deep  reflec- 
tion. 

"What  is  it,  little  wife?"  asked  Joe 
gently,  half  loth  to  disturb  the  pretty 
picture  she  made  in  her  neat  house-dress, 
with  the  light  betraying  the  bright  flush 
on  her  cheek,  and  bringing  out  the 
bf  onze  tints  of  her  hair. 

"  Joe  Lansing ! "  she  cried  penitently, 
going  over  to  him  and  kneeling  upon 
the  rug  beside  him  ;  "  you  don't  know 
how  hard  and  wicked  I  felt.  If  it  had  n't 
been  for  the  chimney,  and  the  fire,  and 
the  thoughts  they  put  into  my  head,  I 
really  think  I  should  have  run  away  or 
done  something  desperate  today." 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  ejaculated  Joe, 
genuinely  appalled  at  this  terrible  pros- 
pect, although  it  rose  only  as  a  dim 
shadow  of  what  was  not  to  be.  "  But 
the  chimney  was  what  first  put  the  whole 
thing  into  my  head,"  he  hastened  to -ex- 
plain. "Getting  them  out  here,  you 
know.  You  remember  that  night  and 
what  you  said  about  the  comfort  of  the 
fire,  and  what  a  shame  it  was  to  enjoy 
it  alone  ?  " 

Yes,  she  remembered,  and  the  chim- 
ney remembered  too,  and  in  its  gratitude 
at  the  tribute  paid  to  it  called  forth  such 
a  jolly  crackle  and  blaze  from  the  expir- 
ing embers  that  the  entire  room  was 
bathed  in  light,  and  husband  and  wife, 
folded  in  each  other's  arms,  sealed  their 
first  misunderstanding  with  a  kiss  of 
confidence  and  trust. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 
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One  of  the  old  emigrant  routes  across 
the  plains  leads  through  a  canon  in  the 
Castle  Mountains,  and  twelve  miles  be- 
yond this  brings  us  to  the  Horsehead 
crossing  of  the  Pecos.  The  river  is  nar- 
row, but  crooked  and  very  bold  and  deep, 
and  there  are  but  few  places  at  which  it 
can  be  forded.  At  Horsehead  it  is  usu- 
ally too  deep,  but  at  a  very  low  stage 
would  not  quite  swim  a  good-sized  mule, 
though  it  would  lift  the  smaller  ones  off 
their  feet. 

The  Pecos  runs  all  its  length  through 
a  vast  expanse  of  prairie,  with  no  tim- 
ber anywhere  about  it  except  an  occa- 
sional hackberry,  never  large,  and  a  chap- 
arral growth  of  mesquite  out  away  from 
the  river,  in  patches  here  and  there. 
This  mesquite  is  often  high  enough  to 
hide  a  man  on  horseback,  and  it  was 
about  these  that  deer  and  wolves  and 
other  wild  animals  were  oftener  found. 
The  old  broken-down  horses,  mules,  or 
oxen,  left  by  emigrants,  used  to  take 
promptly  to  them  for  concealment.  And 
it  seemed  to  be  a  fact  that  these  eman- 
cipated animals  were  soon  wilder  than 
the  deer,  for  being  free  they  quickly  be- 
came rested,  fattened  on  the  fine  mes- 
quite grass  there  and  on  the  long  beans 
that  grow  on  the  bushes,  and  sought 
safety  from  recapture  and  servitude. 
There  were  many  herds  of  wild  horses 
and  ponies  about  the  plains  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  water  courses  ;  they 
showed  less  fear  of  man,  and  less  cun- 
ning in  escaping  capture,  than  those 
that  had  once  been  tame.  They  all  had 
watering  places  along  the  river,  and  we 
used  to  set  snares  for  them  at  these,  con- 
trived of  ropes ;  but  it  was  seldom  one 
of  these  old  timers  could  be  fooled  into 
one.  Seeing  it,  and  having  felt  the 
halter  draw  before,  he  would  take  in  the 
situation  promptly,  and  would  go  away, 


and  sometimes  stay  away  days  from 
about  the  river,  finding  another  place  at 
which  to  get  water. 

Forty  miles  up  the  Pecos  from  Horse- 
head, is  what  is  known  as  Indian  Cross- 
ing, so  named  because  it  was  used  by 
the  Indians  in  their  raids  towards  the 
settlements  about  the  lower  Rio  Grande. 
This  fording  place  was  broader  than 
Horsehead,  and  not  so  deep.  Just  be- 
fore reaching  it,  as  you  go  up  the  river, 
a  range  of  foothills  that  breaks  off  from 
the  Castle  Mountains  comes  close  up 
and  juts  over  the  river,  the  road  being 
cut  under  the  bluff  here,  and  only  wide 
enough  for  the  passage  of  one  wagon. 
The  level  of  it  was  so  bad  as  to  give 
vehicles  a  tilt  towards  the  turbulent 
water  below  that  made  it  quite  fearful  to 
ride  over  this  portion  of  the  road,  which 
extended  for  some  distance. 

A  little  way  beyond,  and  just  above 
the  crossing,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  falls 
ever  seen  in  a  river, —  not  so  very  high, 
but  the  whole  river  is  poured  down  in  an 
unusually  narrow  space,  falling  from  be- 
tween banks  not  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  water  into  a  deep  cleft.  One 
of  the  especial  attractions  of  these  falls, 
probably,  is  in  their  breaking  the  monot- 
ony of  awful  stillness  characteristic  of 
the  region.  The  roar  of  the  water  is 
easily  heard  ten  miles  away.  On  either 
side,  both  above  and  below  the  falls,  is 
as  beautiful  a  grass  plot  and  plateau  as 
one  might  see  in  a  lifetime. 

I  have  many  times  thought  in  look- 
ing at  this  cataract  what  a  fortune  and 
blessing  it  would  be  in  any  settled  coun- 
try as  a  water  power.  One  great  water 
wheel,  on  a  sixty-foot  shaft,  would  secure 
it,  and  in  such  power  as  would  run  the 
machinery  of  a  considerable  manufact- 
uring city. 

It  was  quite  often  during  more  than 
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two  years  that  I  had  to  pass  this  Indian 
Crossing,  and  usually  in  the  night.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  fact,  to.o,  that  there 
were  nearly  always  Indians  about  it. 
We  usually  traveled  in  Concord  wagons, 
stoutly  built  with  thorough -brace,  after 
the  fashion  of  stage  coaches,  but  they 
were  lighter.  Mule  teams  were  used 
altogether,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever, 
to  have  passed  this  place  that  we  did  not 
have  some  sort  of  attempt  at  a  stampede 
by  the  mules.  They  were  at  any  time 
set  wild  by  the  scent  of  an  Indian,  and 
sometimes  they  could  not  be  held  to  the 
road,  nor  from  running.  It  may  be  that 
it  was  at  times  from  the  same  old  scare 
and  that  no  Indians  were  about ;  but 
there  was  no  escape  from  some  kind  of 
picnic  with  the  mules  at  that  place. 

I  often  left  the  wagons  and  walked 
over  the  bluff,  partly  to  look  out  for  a 
lurking  foe  that  might  be  there,  and 
partly  because  I  did  not  like  to  risk  be- 
ing turned  into  the  river,  for  the  least 
shy  from  the  right  track  here  would  have 
hurled  the  whole  business,  mules  and 
all,  into  the  raging  water. 

It  was  really  a  surprise  to  us  that  we 
were  not  at  some  time  or  other  attacked 
by  the  cunning  savages  at  this  very 
place,  as  aside  from  the  gorge  through 
the  Castle  Mountains  it  was  the  best 
vantage  ground  in  all  that  plains  coun- 
try. A.  simple  yell  from  this  bluff  would 
have  done  the  work  for  us,  and  it  seemed 
only  by  good  luck,  that  we  escaped  it. 
Still,  the  Indian  may  not  have  known 
this,  and  certainly  was  not  aware  of  what 
time  he  might  expect  us  there. 

We  did  not  cross  the  river  here  in  our 
trips  further  to  the  west,  but  followed 
the  stream  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  where  we  first 
struck  it,  and  crossed  finally  at  Pope's 
Camp,  so  called  for  the  reason  that  Gen- 
eral Pope  had  once  been  stationed  there 
by  the  government  to  bore  artesian 
wells. 

Some  twenty  miles  further  up  the  Pe- 
cos from  Indian  was  a  place  known  as 
Emigrant  Crossing,  and  at  this  we  had 


a  station  where  a  lot  of  stock  was  kept. 
A  hillside  was  dug  away  for  quite  a  dis- 
tance, and  an  adobe  house  and  corral 
was  built,  the  bluff  side  of  the  hill  form- 
ing one  side  of  the  house,  and  two  sides 
of  the  corral.  The  gateway  to  the  cor- 
ral for  the  mules  was  just  at  one  side  or 
corner  of  the  house,  so  that  Indians 
might  not  steal  them  without  first  hav- 
ing used  the  rest  of  us  up  in  a  fight. 

The  roof  to  this  house  of  two  rooms 
was  made  by  first  a  layer  of  short,  stout 
poles  from  the  walls  to  a  post  in  the 
center  of  each  room,  and  then  one  of 
brush  and  grass,  with  a  final  layer  of 
thick  dirt,  which  had  been  scraped  and 
dragged  on  it  from  the  hill,  so  that  one 
could  walk  straight  off  the  hill  on  the 
roof  of  the  house.  The  coating  of  dirt 
was  purposely  made  quite  thick  for  two 
reasons.  One  was  that  it  was  handy, 
and  gotten  there  without  much  exertion, 
and  the  other  that  the  Indians,  coming 
down  over  us,  could  not  shoot  through 
the  stratum.  We  more  than  once  found 
evidences  that  the  savages  had  both 
crawled  and  walked  down  on  the  roof  of 
our  house  in  the  night  time,  when  we 
had  been  asleep.  Still,  their  close  prox- 
imity invariably  frightened  and  stam- 
peded the  mules  in  the  corral,  and  so 
warned  us  quickly  of  danger. 

We  had  a  porthole  about  a  foot  square 
that  looked  out  into  the  corral,  from 
which  we  could  see  quite  a  distance  out 
over  the  hill,  but  not  that  part  of  it  to 
the  rear  of  the  house.  On  a  bright  moon- 
light night  once  we  saw  some  twenty 
Indians,  mounted  on  ponies,  immedi- 
ately after  there  had  been  one  of  these 
commotions  among  the  mules.  One  of 
us  fired  two  shots  at  them  with  a  Sharp's 
carbine,  when  they  scampered  away  and 
were  not  seen  again. 

In  charge  of  this  station,  or  camp, 
was  a  man  who  was  quite  a  character. 
His  name  was  Wiley,  and  he  had  drifted 
here  from  California,  where  he  had  been 
since  '49  He  was  originally  from  Ohio. 
I  think  he  was  one  of  the  most  dare- 
devil fellows  I  ever  saw,  and  this  reck 
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lessness  of  his  nature  frequently  brought 
him  into  rather  dangerous  scrapes  and 
predicaments.  But  withal  he  was  a  very 
noble-hearted  man.  He  had  a  splendid 
physique,  and  was  very  active  and  hand- 
some, having  the  most  piercing,  black- 
est eyes  one  would  see  among  a  thou- 
sand men. 

As  he  was  from  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  I  was  surprised  to  find  Wiley  very 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Yan_ 
kees.  Quite  a  number  of  New  Engend- 
ers' freshmen  and  tenderfeet,  had  been 
sent  out  to  help  Wiley  and  strengthen 
his  camp,  at  different  times,  but  it  was 
noticed  that  he  always  got  rid  of  them 
and  sent  them  away  very  quickly.  One 
day  when  at  his  place  I  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  keep  these  men. 

"  Because  there  is  nothing  in  them," 
he  said  ;  "  and  besides  I  have  no  use  for 
a  Yankee.  They  are  scared  half  to  death 
of  the  Indians  all  the  time  anyway,"  he 
continued,  "  and  if  I  should  get  into 
trouble  they  would  simply  be  in  the 
way.  You  can't  rely  on  them  in  a  pinch. 
You  are  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,"  he 
said  to  me,  "  and  I  have  wondered  how 
it  is  that  you  take  it  so  easy  out  here.  I 
have  been  through  the  mill  and  have  got 
used  to  it." 

I  told  him  I  had  measured  the  chances 
before  coming  out  and  had  come  to 
stand  any  racket  it  might  offer, —  to  go 
the  gait,  and  if  there  was  to  be  any  fun 
in  it  to  get  my  share  of  that. 

Wiley  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  me 
at  once,  and  was  always  pleased  when  I 
came  to  his  camp.  I  did  so  often,  spend- 
ing days  and  weeks  at  a  time  with  him  ; 
but  from  what  I  had  been  told  about 
him  previously,  I  was  rather  surprised 
that  I  liked  him.  He  had  been  described 
to  me  as  capricious  and  overbearing,  and 
I  was  prepared  to  make  him  understand 
I  would  not  be  mistreated.  I  found  him 
quite  the  reverse, —  free  and  open-heart- 
ed, and  one  of  the  very  best  of  fellows, 
with  even  polished  manners,  when  there 
was  occasion  for  such.     We  sometimes 
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rode  about  the  plains  together  a  whole 
day,  away  from  the  camp  on  exploring 
expeditions,  in  some  of  which  there 
were  close  shaves  from  danger.  But 
Wiley  had  an  eye  always  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  it  was  seldom  he  was  caught 
napping. 

One  day  he  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
noticed  a  tremendously  large  wild  steer 
that  used  to  be  about  the  plains  ;  and  I 
answered  that  I  had,  but  that  he  had 
usually  been  pretty  far  away  and  run- 
ning when  I  had  caught  sight  of  him. 

"Well,  I  have  found  where  he  comes 
in  to  get  water,"  said  Wiley,  "  and  if  you 
will  help  me  we  '11  catch  the  old  fellow, 
and  have  a  bushel  of  fun,  as  well  as  a 
barrel  or  two  of  good  corned  beef.  I  've 
got  nearly  forty  feet  of  right  new  inch 
rope,"  he  continued,  "  and  if  we  ever  get 
a  good  hitch  on..him  with  that,  I  think 
he  will  be  our  meat." 

The  place  the  steer  came  to  for  water 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  up  the 
river,  and  we  found  that  it  was  only 
once  in  two  or  three  days  that  he  came, 
his  browsing  grounds  being  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  away  from  the  river.  I 
went  with  Wiley  to  the  place,  and  in  a 
little  while  we  had  our  snare  fixed.  We 
left  a  large  noose  in  the  rope,  where  the 
steer  went  down  to  the  water,  arranging 
this  so  as  to  be  held  up  and  open  by  the 
limbs  of  a  small  hackberry  on  each  side 
of  the  path,  while  the  other  end  was 
fastened  around  a  larger  one  at  the  top 
of  the  bank.  We  both  laughed  heartily 
at  the  bare  anticipation  of  what  the  an- 
imal's antics  would  be  when  he  should 
get  a  view  of  us,  after  finding  himself 
within  the  coils, —  to  say  nothing  of 
those  at  first  before  he  saw  us. 

We  had  found  that  the  steer,  in  his 
pilgrimages  to  the  river,  reached  there 
about  daylight  or  just  before  ;  but  after 
several  trips  to  our  trap  we  had  still 
failed  to  catch  him.  I  had  to  go  away 
for  a  few  days.  When  I  came  back  I 
asked  Wiley,  "How  about  our  steer?" 

"  No  meat  yet,"  he  answered,  "  but  I 
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have  been  watching,  and  he  has  n't  been 
about  the  river  for  three  days.  I  think 
he  will  be  obliged  to  have  something  to 
drink  about  tomorrow  morning,  and  we 
will  go  together  and  see." 

I  promised  Wiley  I  would  go  with 
him  ;  but  the  next  morning  I  was  yet 
quite  tired  from  a  hundred  miles'  ride  of 
the  day  before,  and  very  sleepy,  and 
Wiley  could  not  get  me  up,  so  he  went 
to  the  trysting  place  alone. 

He  had  begged  me  to  go,  saying  he 
felt  that  we  were  sure  to  catch  the  steer 
that  morning,  and  that  there  was  to  be 
more  fun  in  it  than  we  had  since  the 
night  we  kept  a  great  big  six-footer  ten- 
derfoot all  night  at  the  port-hole  watch- 
ing for  Indians,  under  the  impression 
that  we  were  doing  the  same  thing  at 
the  front  door,  in  the  other  room  of  the 
house,  when  in  reality -we  had  gone  to 
sleep  as  soon  as  we  could  for  thinking 
of  the  poor  fellow's  situation.  Wiley  and 
I  had  first  slipped  out  in  our  stocking 
feet  and  made  several  hundred  moccasin 
tracks  out  on  the  hill,  where  we  could 
find  dust  enough,  and  down  on  top  of 
the  house.  But  we  carefully  avoided 
coming  within  range  of  that  port-hole, 
for  fear  of  shot.  We  happened  to  awake 
about  daylight  next  morning,  and  found 
our  man  still  at  his  post,  which  we  had 
advised  him  was  the  one  of  honor,  with 
his  gun  stuck  out  through  the  little  win- 
dow. He  pledged  us  his  word  that  he 
had  not  batted  his  eyes  during  the  whole 
night,  and  his  looks  were  proof  that  he 
spoke  the  truth.  The  Indians  were  ex- 
pected to  approach  the  gate  down 
through  the  corral  near  our  man's  end 
of  the  house,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  killed  an  Indian  if 
one  had  come  that  way,  or  at  least  tried 
to. 

Our  object  had  been  to  get  rid  of  the 
man.  A  skunk  which  we  had  seen  run- 
ning along  the  wall  of  the  corral  early 
in  the  night  had  scared  the  mules  into 
a  huddle  up  close  to  the  house,  and  that 
gave  an  opportunity  for  our  scheme. 
This  fellow   had  been  blowing  exten- 


sively about  fights  he  had  had  back  in 
the  States,  in  which  he  always  used  the 
other  man  up,  and  we  did  not  believe 
his  stories.  Next  day  he  told  us  that 
his  life  was  worth  a  good  deal  to  him, 
and  that  a  man  was  "  simply  a  blanked 
fool  to  take  any  such  chances." 

We  had  an  extra  wagon  there  and  un- 
der the  pretext  of  sending  for  supplies 
Wiley  had  a  Mexican  herder  hitch  a 
team  to  this  and  start  for  El  Paso.  Our 
lone  watcher  said  if  we  boys  would  ex- 
cuse him  he  would  go  in  with  the  wagon. 
We  excused  him,  and  the  next  we  heard 
of  him  he  had  got  a  few  dollars  in  debt, 
and  been  peoned  over  in  Mexico.  We 
never  saw  him  any  more.  But  before 
he  left  we  had  discovered  and  shown 
him  the  moccasin  tracks,  and  he  related 
to  us  that  he  had  heard  the  Indians 
plainly,  he  thought,  on  top  of  the  house 
not  long  after  we  had  left  him  and  tak- 
en up  our  watch  at  the  front. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  steer, —  Wiley 
went  to  the  snare  alone,  and  in  about  an 
hour  he  came  back.  He  was  laughing 
from  his  head  to  his  feet,  but  still  I  de- 
tected a  look  of  disappointment  mixed 
up  with  his  jollity. 

"  What 's  the  matter  ? "  I  asked. 

"  You  have  ruined  the  chance  of  your 
life  for  fun,"  he  said. 

He  had  seen  the  steer  standing  at  the 
top  of  the  bank  while  yet  himself  at  a 
good  distance,  but  the  animal  was  quiet- 
ly standing  with  head  toward  the  plains. 
He  had  filled  himself  up  with  water,  and 
was  apparently  taking  a  little  breathing 
spell  and  rest  before  starting  back  for 
his  grazing  ground. 

"  I  had  forgotten  to  carry  my  gun  with 
me,"  said  Wiley,  "but  I  thought  I  would 
get  flat  down  and  crawl  as  close  to  the 
old  fellow  as  I  could,  to  see  if  he  was' 
worth  working  for,  and  when  I  had 
come  within  about  twenty  yards  of  him, 
I  could  plainly  see  that  he  had  the  rope 
hanging  loosely  over  his  neck.  He  did 
not  seem  to  realize  yet  that  it  meant 
anything. 

"  Seeing  this,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
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the  surest  way  to  catch  him  was  to  let 
him  see  me  and  move  up  on  the  rope.  I 
raised  up,  lpoking  straight  at  him,  and 
he  caught  my  shape,  and  you  ought  to 
have  seen  that  steer  !  I  tried  to  get  you 
to  go  with  me,  and  if  you  had  you 
would  n't  been  fool  enough  to  leave  your 
gun. 

"But  that  steer  did  three  things  at 
once.  He  shot  the  tip  end  of  his  long 
tail  into  the  air,  gave  a  loud  bawl,  and 
made  a  wild  lunge  for  the  open  country 
he  had  come  in  from.  I  could  see  the 
big  rope  close  down  on  his  neck  at  the 
first  jump,  and  I  yelled  at  the  old  rascal, 
for  I  felt  sure  that  we  had  him.  But 
I  '11  tell  you  we  made  one  mistake  in  fix- 
ing our  rope, —  we  gave  him  too  much 
play."  And  just  here  there  was  a  return 
of  the  disappointed  look  I  had  at  first 
detected. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  that  the  steer 
got  away  ?  "  I  asked. 

"The  Jehosaphat  and  wild  cats  !  "  he 
exclaimed.  "Would  I  be  here  now,  and 
no  steer,  if  he  had  n't  ?  He  was  too 
big  for  our  rope,  I  tell  you,  and  it  was 
hitched  too  long.  When  he  got  to  the 
end  of  it,  going  at  the  speed  he'd  got  to,  it 
snapped  the  same  as  a  small  bed  cord. 
It  jolted  him,  but  he  went  on,  and  with 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  rope  still 
hanging  to  him,  and  dragging.  He  kept 
stepping  on  this  and  kicking  at  it,  and 
bawling,  checking  his  headway  each 
time  he  stepped  on  the  rope,  and  I 
thought  I  might  catch  him." 

Wiley  said  he  had  run  after  the  steer 
half  a  mile  or  more,  nearly  reaching  the 
rope  several  times,  but  the  steer  would 
jump  two  or  three  feet  off  the  ground, 
with  a  wild  snort,  and  get  further  away 
from  him.  The  jumping  was  an  effort 
to  dodge  and  rid  himself  of  the  rope. 

"But  we  must  have  that  steer,"  said 
Wiley,  "and  must  saddle  up  and  get  out 
after  him." 

Only  waiting  to  drink  a  hurried  cup 
of  coffee,  finishing  our  breakfast  in  the 
saddle,   we  were   soon   off    across  the 


plains  on  the  trail  of  the  wild  steer,  tak- 
ing with  us  Dave  Hubbard,  a  former 
Georgia  stage  driver.  Going  at  once  to 
the  place  where  Wiley  had  turned  back, 
wa  had  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  trail, 
made  much  plainer  by  the  dragging 
rope.  We  could  go  in  a  gallop  on  this, 
in  fact,  and  some  six  miles  out  we  sight- 
ed his  majesty,  who  had  halted,  appar- 
ently to  think  over  the  situation  and 
the  narrow  escape  he  had  had. 

But  when  we  were  not  yet  nearer  than 
within  half  a  mile  of  him,  he  caught 
sight  of  us,  and  bore  away  at  a  good 
gait.  He  had  gone  another  six  miles 
before  we  could  urge  our  mules  much 
closer  upon  him.  He  had  grown  tired, 
however,  for  the  weather  was  rather 
warm,  and  he  was  fat  and  old,  so  we  now 
crawled  up  on  him,  and  could  see  that 
he  was  failing.  We  could  see,  too,  that 
he  was  not  in  a  very  good  humor  over 
such  intrusion  on  his  preserves  and  lib- 
erties, for  he  had  begun  to  look  back 
occasionally  in  a  vicious  way  at  us. 

We  had  been  shooting  at  him  with 
our  Sharp's  carbines,  but  without  any 
very  serious  effect  apparently,  and  we 
were  not  over  fifteen  miles  from  the 
camp,  probably,  when  he  decided  to 
stand  his  ground.  Not  only  this,  but 
he  suddenly  changed  tactics  and  turned 
pursuer  instead  of  pursued.  Seeing  we 
did  not  stop,  the  beast  came  lunging 
madly  in  our  direction. 

We  fired  upon  him  several  times,  but 
as  the  mules  had  become  aware  of  his  de- 
signs, we  could  not  hold  still,  and  either 
missed  the  old  fellow,  or  hit  him  at  some 
place  which  only  served  to  make  him 
more  desperate  and  vicious.  For  per- 
haps half  an  hour  it  was  a  question  of 
which  of  us  the  steer  would  get  first, 
for  he  made  for  us  with  a  vengeance, 
and  it  was  only  the  shrewd  dodging  tact 
of  the  mules  that  saved  us. 

He  had  driven  us  at  least  three  miles 
back  over  the  track  we  had  chased  him 
on,  when  we  were  obliged  to  separate. 
Then  he  would  rush  for  first  one  and 
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then  another,  and  unfortunately  we  had 
exhausted  our  ammunition,  and  were 
now  in  no  condition  to  defend  ourselves. 
But  it  was  quite  a  while  that  the  steer 
kept  each  of  us  too  busy  in  keeping  out 
of  his  way,  so  on  the  hustle,  as  it  were, 
that  we  could  not  have  done  any  very 
effective  shooting,  if  ever  so  well  fixed. 
As  it  was,  only  one  of  us  (Hubbard)  had 
a  cartridge  ±eft,  and  it  was  determined 
to  reserve  this  for  a  sure  shot. 

Finally,  about  worn  out,  and  finding 
what  artful  dodgers  he  was  having  to 
contend  with,  and  that  we  were  so  con- 
siderably scattered  that  he  could  not 
take  us  all  in  at  a  single  scoop,  one  be- 
ing to  either  side  or  rear  when  the  other 
was  uncovering  his  front,  the  exhausted 
and  disgusted  beast  ceased  to  charge  on 
us,  only  making  slight  motion  towards 
whichever  might  seem  to  be  coming 
too  near  him. 

But  we  were  not  yet  close  enough  to 
have  a  safe  shot  from  Hubbard's  gun, 
for  of  all  the  firearms  ever  yet  manu- 
factured, a  Sharp's  rifle  or  carbine  is 
about  the  poorest  for  accuracy. 

Whilst  we  were  thus  situated,  and  the 
animal  apparently  now  willing  to  remain 
quiet  if  we  would,  I  noticed  that  Wiley, 
now  nearly  to  his  rear,  had  slipped  down 
off  his  mule  and  was  on  the  ground. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? "  I  asked 
of  him. 

"  I  want  you  fellows  to  entertain  him," 
he  said,  "  if  he  makes  any  move,  for  I 
think  if  I  can  get  square  behind  him,  I 
can  crawl  up  and  get  him  by  the  tail." 
"Why,  Wiley,"  I  said,  "if  you  ever 
get  hold  of  that  steer's  tail  you  are  a 
goner, —  I  wouldn't  attempt  it." 

"But  I  '11  show  you  that  he  can 't  hurt 
me  if  I  ever  got  hold  of  him,"  said  Wi- 
ley. "You  know  I 'm  a  butcher,  and 
have  handled  wild  cattle  before.  He 's 
pretty  badly  hurt,  and  about  played  out 
anyhow,  and  will  soon  give  it  up." 

It  was  a  fact  that  Wiley  had  been  in 
the  butcher  business  several  years  at 
San  Francisco,  where  he  had  made  quite 


a  fortune,  and  he  would  just  then  have 
given  two  such  steers  to  have  been 
a-straddle  of  this  one's  back. 

Seeing  he  was  bent  oh  getting  the 
steer  by  the  tail,  which  was  long  and 
came  about  to  the  ground,  the  other  two 
of  us  got  the  animal's  attention  whilst 
Wiley  got  flat  on  the  ground,  and  was 
soon  behind  him.  He  said  nothing  more 
to  us,  to  avoid  attention  from  the  steer, 
which  appeared  never  to  have  noticed 
his  maneuver,  but  kept  his  eyes  upon 
us.  We  made  no  move  upon  him,  as  it 
was  desired  that  he  should  keep  still  for 
Wiley. 

We  had  but  little  thought  other  than 
that  the  steer  would  break  Wiley's  neck 
if  he  should  ever  get  hold  of  him  ;  but 
Wiley  himself  seemed  to  have  no  such 
fear,  and  we  could  do  nothing  with  him. 
He  was  bound  to  get  that  steer  by  the 
tail.  So,  being  in  for  it,  we  were  finally 
gratified  to  see  Wiley  close  enough  to 
reach  out  with  both  hands  and  clutch 
the  bushy  end  of  the  steer's  tail.  At 
the  instant  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  twist- 
ing the  thick,  long  hair  of  the  tail  around 
his  hands. 

But  he  had  not  more  than  done  this, 
before  the  savage  and  enraged  animal 
had  all  his  feet  off  the  ground,  kicking 
and  plunging  about  and  bawling,  forcing 
Hubbard  and  me  to  move  out  of  bis 
way,  and  pulling  Wiley  after  him,  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  at  a  jump. 

Then  he  would  make  an  effort  to  turn 
on  Wiley,  slinging  him  sometimes  at 
full  length,  and  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  But  each  time  Wiley  man- 
aged to  regain  his  feet,  and  keep  out  of 
reach  of  the  hind  feet  and  horns  of  the 
steer.  He  was  obliged  now  to  hold  on 
to  the  tail,  for  once  letting  that  go  he 
would  have  been  at  the  animal's  mercy. 
We  could  realize  the  great  danger  the 
man  was  in,  but  neither  of  us  could  do 
anything  to  relieve  him,  and  as  for  Wiley, 
if  there  had  been  a  herd  of  gentle  steers 
in  the  field  he  could  have  had  no  chance 
to  swap  this  one  off.     He  had  no  time 
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even  to  say  anything  to  us,  but  could 
only  hold  on  with  a  death  grip  to  the 
steer's  tail,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
his  heels  and  head.  In  fact,  Wiley  and 
the  steer  were  both  busy. 

After  tearing  up  an  acre  or  so  of  the 
prairie  with  his  feet  and  Wiley,  the  steer 
ceased  to  lunge  about,  and  contented 
himself  with  standing  and  kicking  back 
at  his  burden  with  one  foot  at  a  time. 
Wiley  was  enabled  by  theextreme  length 
of  the  tail  to  keep  himself  out  of  reach, 
and  while  the  steer  was  thus  nearly  quiet, 
called  to  Hubbard  to  come  up  close 
enough  to  make  a  sure  shot  at  the  ani- 
mal's head. 

"  I  want  you  to  get  right  up  on  him, 
Dave,"  he  said,  "for  if  you  don't  you'll 
miss  the  old  rascal,  and  hit  me." 

Hubbard  tried  this  at  first  on  his  mule, 
but  as  is  always  the  case  in  a  pinch,  the 
mule  would  n't  go  close  enough,  having 
himself  had  about  enough  of  such  fun. 
So  Wiley  persuaded  Hubbard  to  get  off 
and  move  up  on  foot.  This  he  did  not 
like  to  do,  but  Wiley  assured  him  it  was 
the  only  chance,  and  that  he  would 
manage  to  yank  the  steer  around  and 
change  his  course  in  case  he  should  make 
a  break  for  Dave. 

Hubbard  moved  forward  on  foot  cau- 
tiously, keeping  his  eye  on  the  steer  and 
his  legs  in  good  trim  for  dodging,  until 
within  some  ten  feet  of  the  animal's 
head.  The  beast  meanwhile  seemed  to 
be  setting  his  horns  in  readiness  for 
battle  when  Hubbard  should  come  near 
enough  to  him. 

"I  think  I  can  hit  from  here,"  said 
Hubbard,  "but  anyway,  I  shall  not  come 
any  closer." 

"All  right,"  said  Wiley,  "let  him  have 
it." 

And  he  did,  and  made  almost  a  center 
shot,  for  a  wonder,  the  steer  dropping  as 
dead  as  any  other  beef  ever  did,  at  the 
crack  of  the  gun* 

"  I  was  a  little  hot  at  you  fellows  for 
laughing  so,  a  while  ago,"  said  Wiley, 
|  for  I  was  in  a  mighty  tight  place.  But 


still,"  he  said,  "  I  could  realize  there 
was  no  chance  for  help,  and  I  knew  there 
was  a  deal  of  fun  in  seeing  him  wipe  up 
the  ground  with  me  so." 

And  it  was  the  truth  that  no  man  on 
earth,  however  intimate  a  friend,  could 
have  recognized  Wiley  as  he  let  go  that 
steer's  tail,  and  walked  around  with  a 
butcher  knife  he  had,  to  stick  him.  He 
was  dirt  from  head  to  foot,  and  about 
his  face,  and  neck,  and  eyes,  this  had 
been  turned  into  mud  by  the  sweat  that 
had  poured  from  him  in  the  tussle. 

The  steer  proved  to  be  one  of  the  fat- 
test old  fellows  we  had  ever  seen,  and 
the  extra  exertion  we  had  driven  him  to 
made  the  meat  as  tender  as  veal  or 
chicken.  Through  his  former  experience 
as  a  butcher  Wiley  was  able  to  turn  the 
most  of  our  rich  haul  into  the  very  best 
corned  beef,  and  we  had  all  we  wanted 
of  it  for  months  afterwards. 

But  in  all  my  life  I  have  never  seen 
a  more  fearless  daredevil  than  that  man 
Wiley.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first  of 
the  forty-niners  in  the  gold  diggings, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  everything 
carried  on  in  that  section.  He  was  a 
smart,  fine-looking  fellow,  as  I  have  said. 
His  hair  and  beard,  like  his  eyes,  were 
also  very  black ;  but  his  features  were 
smooth  and  finely  drawn,  with  none  of 
that  roughness  or  swagger  usual  in  the 
Western  plainsman  and  those  used  to 
such  rough  and  wild  life.  The  man  was 
a  verification  that  a  gentleman  will  be  a 
gentleman  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances ;  for  it  is  probably  a  fact  that 
Wiley  could  have  walked  into  any  soci- 
ety parlor  of  his  native  State  the  even- 
ing after  his  adventure  with  the  wild 
steer,  and  acquitted  himself  as  accepta 
bly  as  the  most  polished  citizen. 

I  asked  him  one  day  how  he  happened 
to  come  over  into  the  country  where  I 
found  him.  He  said  he  had  tried  every- 
thing that  could  be  thought  of,  in  Cal- 
ifornia, succeeding  and  failing,  and  had 
been  well  to  do,  and  poor,  then  rich,  and 
back  to  poverty.     At  one  time  he  had 
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been  worth  $150,000,  b.ut  he  had  been 
careless,  throwing  away  what  he  oould 
not  spend,  or  speculate,  or  give  away, 
until  one  day  he  found  himself  scarcely 
with  a  dollar,  and  while  it  may  not  have 
been  so,  he  felt  himself  without  friends. 

Thinking  of  it  he  concluded  he  would 
leave  the  State,  and  having  no  other  way 
of  getting  out,  he  started  over  the  Sier- 
ras on  foot,  meaning  to  go  until  some- 
thing should  turn  up  in  his  favor. 

The  only  trade  he  knew  anything 
about  was  that  of  a  butcher,  and  he  had 
simply  picked  that  up  because  there  was 
a  demand,  after  he  had  spent  a  year  or 
two  in  the  mines.  But  Wiley  had  it  in 
his  head  that  he  could  do  most  anything 
any  other  man  could,  if  a  chance  was 
offered,  and  so  he  struck  out. 

He  had  got  pretty  well  out  of  Califor- 
nia and  into  the  Gila  River  country,  he 
said,  when  one  day  he  came  upon  a  crowd 
of  some  fifteen  men,  sitting  around  a 
sort  of  hurriedly  improvised  and  rickety 
sawmill.  The  mill  was  idle,  and  so  were 
the  men. 

Wiley  said  he  couldn't  see  any  evi- 
dence of  very  recent  work,  but  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  these  men  were  there 
for  some  purpose,  and  that  this  might  be 
his  chance.  He  put  on  a  boldface,  went 
among  them,  asked  for  the  boss,  and 
"  kicked  "  him  for  a  job. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "there  is 
one  chance  for  you.  Here  are  fifteen  of 
us  idle  for  the  want  of  an  expert  in  a  cer- 
tain branch  of  the  business,  who  knows 
what  none  of  us  do.  If  you  are  an  engi- 
neer, you  can  go  to  work  in  five  minutes 
at  six  dollars  a  day." 

Wiley  said  it  was  a  positive  fact  that 
he  had  never  been  about  an  engine 
when  it  was  in  motion,  or  at  least,  not 
to  pay  any  particular  attention  to  its 
movements,  or  how  it  was  managed. 
But  he  was  out  of  a  job,  wanted  some- 
thing to  do,  and  thought  he  might  take 
the  right  shoot  on  it.  One  important 
fact  in  favor  of  trying  it  was  that  the 
others  knew   nothing   about  it,  or  the 


mill  would  be  running  ;  and  they  would 
not  discover  his  ignorance  sooner  than 
he  would  himself.  This  was  important 
if  he  should  make  a  mistake.  He  would 
tinker  with  it  a  little,  anyhow. 

"  I  guess  I  'm  the  man  you  've  been 
waiting  for,"  said  Wiley,  "for  that  is  my 
business." 

He  said  he  could  see  the  faces  of  the 
proprietor  and  all  the  rest  brighten  up 
at  once  over  what  he  had  said,  and  the 
owner  told  one  of  the  men  who  had 
been  acting  as  fireman  to  pitch  in  right 
away  and  get  up  steam. 

This  was  done,  and  it  was  but  a  little 
while  until  things  began  to  "  siz  "  pretty 
sharply  about  the  boiler  and  engine,  and 
by  the  time  this  had  come  to  a  pretty 
high  pitch,  Wiley  heard  what  he  took  to 
be  a  dinner  horn,  out  of  sight,  around  a 
hill. 

This  was  what  it  meant,  and  the  pro- 
prietor said,  "  Well,  let 's  all  go  to  din- 
ner, and  then  we  '11  come  back  and  let  in 
on  this  timber." 

Wiley  told  the  others  to  go  ahead.  — 
that  he  would  shape  things  up  a  little 
first,  and  join  them  in  a  few  minutes,  at 
the  moment  closing  the  fire  door,  which 
the  fireman  had  had  sense  enough  to 
open/ 

They  all  went  away,  delighted  with 
the  prospect,  having  now  an  engineer 
and  work.  They  could  tell  by  Wiley's 
very  looks  that  he  was  a  good  one. 
Wiley  waited,  he  said,  until  all  the  men 
had  passed  out  of  sight,  and  then  he  be- 
gan pranking  with  the  engine.  He 
tried  several  things  about  it  that  would 
not  move,  and  got  hold  of  some  that  did, 
but  made  no  apparent  change  in  the  sit- 
uation. Finally  he  found  a  wheel  will- 
ing to  be  turned,  and  by  this  time,  a 
little  out  of  patience  with  the  thing,  he 
turned  it  with  quite  a  vigorous  whirl. 

"There  had  been  a  hot  frying  and 
spitting  and  quivering  going  on  for  a 
good  while,"  said  Wiley,  "and  the  ma- 
chinery appeared  in  the  very  best  of 
readiness  for  work.  But,"  said  he,  "  I  've 
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always  been  satisfied  I  turned  that  wheel 
the  wrong  way, —  or  too  far, —  or  some- 
thing,—  or  I  should  have  got  the  start 
for  another  fortune  at  that  mill." 

"  Well,  what  happened  ?  "  I  asked,  for 
Wiley  seemed  to  stop  to  refresh  his 
memory. 

"  Happened  ?  Why,  that 's  what  I 
never  did  quite  know,  for  I  did  n't  stay 
to  see  it.  The  moment  I  turned  that 
little  wheel  (which  I  have  supposed  I 
must  have  turned  the  wrong  way)  the 
whole  business  commenced  to  run  away, 
that  is,  to  fly,  and  different  parts  of  the 
mill  to  run  over  each  other,  and  I  just 
did  have  time  to  dodge  these  and  get  out 
from  under  the  shed,  when  it  began  to 
fall.  I  struck  a  bee-line  for  the  woods, 
and  I  am  satisfied  I  heard  that  mill  fall- 
ing and  tearing  itself  to  pieces  when  I 
had  gone  over  at  least  two  ranges  of 
the  mountains,  and  was  all  of  six  miles 
away. 

"I  never  went  back  to  see  what  be- 
came of  the  mill,  and  I  made  but  few 
stops,  and  short  ones,  until  I  had  trav- 
eled through  the  entire  length  of  Arizo- 
na, and  was  over  across  the  Rio  Grande 
in  Mexico." 

He  said  he  was  even  there  uneasy  lest 
the  offense  might  be  extraditable.  Com- 
ing to  El  Paso,  he  had  been  offered  a 
fair  salary  to  come  over  and  look  after 
this  station  down  here  on  the  Pecos 
River,  where  nobody  lived  or  ever  came 
but  Indians,  and  he'  had  by  this  time 
got  over  his  scare  about  the  mill. 

Going  down  the  Pecos  Valley  one  day 
I  had  as  companions  the  stage  driver, 
Hubbard,  and  an  old  plainsman  and  In- 
dian fighter  named  Cooper.  Besides 
these  two  were  also  a  couple  of  tender- 
feet  making  their  way  to  the  settle- 
ments. 

Cooper  had  been  long  in  the  section, 
with  many  a  tiff  and  close  shave  with 
both  the  Apaches  and  Comanches.  On 
one  occasion  he  and  a  Mexican,  his  only 
companion,  beat  off  for  a  whole  day  a 


gang  of  fifty  Indians,  killing  several  and 
escaping  without  serious  injury.  Cooper 
had  many  arrow  and  some  bullet  wounds. 
He  owned  an  old  Kentucky  rifle,  with 
large  bore,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  I  never  saw  him 
miss  getting  his  antelope  with  it,  or  any- 
thing else  he  shot  at. 

But  on  this  particular  day  I  noticed 
that  Cooper  did  not  have  his  rifle,  and 
asked  him  how  that  was, —  I  had  never 
seen  him  without  it. 

He  had  loaned  it  to  another  plains- 
man named  Garner,  who  was  coming 
down  from  El  Paso  alone  on  horseback, 
and  had  asked  Cooper  for  his  gun  until 
he  could  meet  him  down  at  Horsehead. 
"  And  drat  it  all,"  said  Cooper,  "  I  feel 
like  I  was  lost.  I  'd  be  in  a  devil  of  a 
fix  now  in  a  fight,  would  n't  I  ?" 

I  was  myself  the  best  fixed  of  any 
man  in  the  party,  having  besides  my  six- 
shooter  a  Sharp's  carbine, — but  come  to 
examine  about  ammunition,  I  had  only 
three  cartridges  for  the  gun.  Each  of 
us  had  a  loaded  pistol,  but  the  two  trav- 
elers had  only  small  caliber  five-shooters, 
and  not  one  of  us  an  extra  cartridge. 

"  This  is  a  hell  of  a  fix  for  men  to  place 
themselves  in  who  have  any  care  for 
their  lives,"  said  Cooper,  and  he  said 
he'd  "be  dinged"  if  he  would  ever  be 
caught  out  that  way  again.  With  his 
trusty  old  rifle  he  would  not  have  felt 
uneasy  to  lie  down  for  the  night  any- 
where on  the  plains,  nor  to  travel  over 
the  section  entirely  alone;  but  with  noth- 
ing to  kill  Indians  with  at  long  range, 
he  looked  to  be  uneasy,  and  was,  remark- 
ing that  it  would  about  be  our  luck  to 
have  a  gang  of  marauders  come  upon  us 
at  such  disadvantage. 

For  myself  I  did  not  share  Cooper's 
uneasiness,  nor  did  Hubbard,  so  many 
hundreds  of  miles  had  we  gone  over  the 
country  at  different  times  without  mo- 
lestation, and  often  not  so  well  prepared 
for  battle  even  as  now.  But  Cooper  had 
been  on  the  plains  long  enough  thor- 
oughly  to  understand  the  Apache  na- 
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ture,  and  he  knew  one  was  at  no  time 
safe  from  them  unless  prepared  for  battle. 
He  might  not  have  a  fight  with  them 
in  a  year,  and  yet  one  was  liable  to  hap- 
pen at  any  moment. 

Just  after  sunset  that  evening  we  were 
jogging  along  slowly  in  our  Concord 
wagon  over  a  pretty  part  of  the  Pecos 
Valley,  some  ten  miles  from  Horse- 
head  Crossing,  when  the  six  mules  were 
noticed  to  prick  up  their  ears  suddenly, 
and  then  they  made  a  dash  that  nearly 
jerked  us  off  our  seats. 

"  You  know  what  that  means,  don't 
you?"  asked  Cooper,  as  Hubbard  gath- 
ered up  his  lines  and  was  bringing  the 
team  back  to  the  road. 

'•Yes,"  I  answered,  "but  where  are 
they?" 

To  either  side  and  behind  us  was  as 
pretty,  fair,  and  open  prairie  as  is  found 
anywhere  on  the  plains.  Scanning  this, 
we  directly  saw  some  seventy-five  sav- 
ages, half  a  mile  to  our  left,  going  at 
full  speed  of  their  mustangs,  but  parallel 
with  instead  of  towards  us. 

A  mile  in  our  front  was  a  deep  arroyo 
that  we  had  to  cross,  and  the  Indians 
when  first  sighted  were  near  the  head 
of  a  swale  which  led  from  the  prairie 
down  into  this.  We  told  Hubbard  to 
let  the  mules  go  as  fast  as  they  wished, 
but  to  hold  them  to  the  road  or  trail  we 
were  following.  The  Indians  by  this 
time  moved  out  of  view  into  a  lot  of 
chaparral  that  grew  in  the  swale,  reach- 
ing all  the  way  to  the  point  at  which  we 
must  cross  the  great  ravine,  all  of  forty 
feet  in  depth. 

"They  aim  to  catch  us  in  the  arroyo," 
Cooper  exclaimed,  "  but  maybe  we  can 
beat  them.  Cut  your  mules  up  a  little, 
Dave." 

"They  don't  need  it,"  said  Hubbard, 
and  this  was  a  fact ;  for  every  mule  in 
the  team  was  stretched  out  at  full  speed, 
and  looked  as  wild  as  a  deer.  The  har- 
mony of  their  thought  and  action  was 
so  complete,  in  fact,  that  the  rattle  of 
breast  yokes  and  whiffletrees,  and  the 


leaps  of  the  animals,  reminded  one  of 
that  many  trained  clog  dancers.  The 
mules  knew  quite  as  well  what  was  up 
as  we  did,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  they  could  be  kept  from  leaving  the 
road.  In  fact,  they  did  this,  in  spite  of 
Hubbard's  strength  and  science  with 
the  reins,  and  when  we  had  arrived  with- 
in some  two  hundred  yards  of  the  cov- 
ering place  Cooper  helped  him  to  pull 
them  up,  by  reining  the  leaders  around 
to  the  hind-boot  of  the  coach,  when  we 
quickly  tied  their  heads.  This  put  them 
in  such  shape  that  they  could  not  be 
stampeded  nor  get  away. 

Cooper  then  suggested  that  the  sav- 
ages would  be  found  in  the  arroyo,  at 
our  crossing.  He  said  it  would  be  best 
to  find  out  whether  this  were  the  case, 
and  as  Hubbard  was  obliged  to  remain 
with  the  mules,  and  the  two  tenderfeet 
were  not  willing  to  leave  the  wagon,  it 
devolved  upon  Cooper  and  me  to  make 
the  investigation. 

I  think  I  shall  never  forget  the  ex- 
pression of  Cooper's  face  as  we  started 
out  on  and  pursued  this  perilous  two 
hundred  yards  scout.  He  was  as  good- 
grit  as  I  ever  saw,  but  was  in  no  fix  to 
fight,  having  no  gun,  and  was  so  beaten 
out  by  this  that  his  appearance  was  sim- 
ply ludicrous.  Both  of  his  eyes  could 
have  been  knocked  off  with  a  stick,  as 
the  saying  goes  ;  and  gloomy  as  the 
prospect  was  I  burst  out  in  a  laugh  at 
Cooper,  as  we  walked  along  together. 

I  suggested  to  him  that  he  was  doubt- 
less a  better  shot  than  I  —  at  an  Indian 
—  or  would  anyhow  know  better  when 
to  shoot,  and  that  it  would  probably  be 
better  that  he  should  take  my  carbine, 
a  breech  loader,  and  with  the  three  car- 
tridges already  in  it.  It  was  a  question 
whether  Cooper  could  do  any  more  ef- 
fective work  with  the  gun,  as  neither 
would  have  been  likely  to  hit  an  Indian 
forty  yards  away  with  it,  but  I  knew 
Cooper  would  feel  better  satisfied,  and 
it  was  with  an  accession  of  confidence 
that  he  accepted  my  offer.    This  left  me 
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instead  of  Cooper  with  only  the  loaded 
army  pistol. 

"  What  shall  we  do,"  I  asked,  "if  we 
find  the  Indians  in  the  gully  ?  " 

"We  can  only  retreat  to  the  wagon," 
he  said,  "  and  give  them  the  best  fight 
we  may.  They  won't  come  on  us  there, 
but  what  we  want  is  to  get  across  this 
arroyo  and  make  our  way  to  Horsehead, 
where  we  may  have  help,  a  strong  posi- 
tion, and  plenty  of  ammunition.  In  case 
we  don't  find  them  in  waiting  here  or 
too  near  the  crossing,  we  can  motion 
the  others  to  come  on  up  and  then  go 
across." 

The  situation  was  not  at  all  invit  ing, 
for  it  was  a  skirmish  line  of  two  backed 
by  an  army  of  three  persons,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  latter  raw  recruits,  and  not 
deemed  reliable.  No  two  men  probably 
ever  had  their  eyes  more  thoroughly 
skinned  for  Indians  than  did  this  ad- 
vanced guard.  We  moved  cautiously, 
looking  sharply  to  either  side  and  in 
front,  until  we  were  finally  quite  to  the 
brink  from  which  we  might  peep  over 
into  the  deep  ravine. 

"They  will  raise  a  yell  and  come  at 
us,"  said  Cooper,  "and  about  all  we  can 
do  will  be  to  drop  one  or  two  of  the  fore- 
most and  heel  it  back  to  the  others." 

We  approached  the  bank  to  the  right 
of  the  trail,  and  where  it  was  a  bluff,  so 
that  on  being  discovered  by  the  Indians 
we  could  instantly  after  firing  upon  them 
put  ourselves  out  of  range  of  their  guns, 
and  get  half  way  back  to  the  wagon  be- 
fore they  could  come  around  by  the  road 
and  up  the  bank. 

I  was  myself  first  to  peep  over  into  the 
hollow,  for  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  kill  at 
least  one  Indian  before  I  went  back  to 
take  my  chances  around  that  coach  and 
mules. 

"They  are  not  here,"  I  said  to  Coop- 
er. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  he  said, 
looking  over  into  the  ravine.  "  Seeing 
the  speed  at  which  we  were  traveling, 
and  losing  sight  of  us  as  they  passed 


into  the  chaparral,  they  have  been  afraid 
we  would  beat  them,  and  have  shied  fur- 
ther away." 

Cooper  then  suggested  that  we  had 
best  go  back  and  help  Hubbard  to 
straighten  out  the  team  and  bring  the 
mules  up,  and  get  across  the  arroyo  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  by  the  time 
we  had  done  this  it  was  nearly  or  quite 
nightfall,  and  then  we  had  less  of  appre- 
hension, as  an  Indian  wants  to  see  what 
he  is  doing. 

Still  several  of  them  came  near  col- 
liding with  us  later  as  we  moved  along, 
but  this  we  understood  as  accident, 
caused  by  turnings  in  our  route  which 
the  Indians  did  not  understand.  Their 
continued  movement  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  us,  however,  suggested  the 
idea  that  they  had  been  already  that 
day  at  the  station  we  were  making  for, 
and  had  massacred  the  four  men  kept 
there  to  guard  and  take  care  of  about 
forty  head  of  mules  at  the  place.  If  this 
were  so,  they  were  hurrying  back  to  the 
station  ahead  of  us,  and  would  ambush 
us  under  protection  of  the  adobe  house 
and  corral  walls  as  we  went  in.  These 
were  in  a  horseshoe  bend  of  the  river, 
the  house  being  at  the  front  in  the  nar- 
row neck  which  formed  the  heel  of  the 
shoe. 

Two  or  three  times,  catching  sight  of 
the  Indians  under  the  fairly  good  star- 
light, we  deemed  it  best  to  move  cau- 
tiously, and  Cooper  and  I  walked  most 
of  the  nine  miles  we  had  yet  to  go  after 
night  in  front  of  the  mules,  —  this  as  a 
precaution  against  being  ambushed  from 
the  roadside,  and  also  as  the  only  thing 
that  made  the  mules  at  all  manageable. 
Thus  we  were  more  than  four  hours 
making  the  distance,  having  to  stop  the 
team  frequently  until  we  could  recon- 
noiter  suspicious  vantage  grounds,  and 
then  go  back  for  or  call  to  the  others  to 
come  on  up. 

We  also  had  the  two  tenderfeet  get 
out  and  walk  a  part  of  the  time  behind 
the  coach,  but  the  business  was  new  to 
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them,  and  they  persisted  in  keeping  too 
near  the  wagon.  They  did  not  mean  to 
be  cut  off  from  that. 

One  of  the  men  was  an  Irishman,  and 
while  he  had  an  ivory-handled  five-shoot- 
er, it  is  probably  a  fact  that  he  had  nev- 
er fired  a  pistol  at  anything,  and  could 
not  have  hit  the  side  of  a  house  twenty 
yards  away  with  a  gun.  At  one  time, 
when  Cooper  and  I  were  some  distance 
ahead,  we  heard  a  pistol  shot  back,  and 
retraced  our  steps  quickly.  Of  course 
we  had  understood  it  as  an  attack  from 
the  rear  upon  the  wagon.  But  getting 
back  there,  we  found  the  Irishman  had 
mistaken  a  Spanish  bayonet  for  an  In- 
dian and  fired  upon  it.  These  sometimes 
grow  to  about  the  height  and  size  of  a 
man,  and  with  the  bayonets  wilted  and 
fallen  down  from  the  top,  at  a  consider- 
able distance  they  do  have  much  the 
appearance  of  a  man. 

The  Irishman  had  heeled  it  to  the 
wagon  after  firing  his  pistol,  and  was 
still  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
killed  an  Indian,  until  we  took  him  back 
and  showed  him  his  Indian,  still  there 
on  his  feet.  He  had  been  not  more  than 
ten  feet  from  the  Spanish  bayonet  and 
it  is  probable  he  had  not  come  nearer 
than  within  six  feet  of  hitting  it. 

Our  course  during  the  entire  day  and 
that  night  had  been  towards  the  south, 
but  a  half  mile  or  so  before  coming  to 
the  Horsehead  Station  the  trail  turned 
abruptly  to  the  east,  emigrants  from 
over  the  staked  plains  having  struck  the 
Pecos  here  and  followed  it  up  on  account 
of  the  water.  Twelve  miles  farther  east, 
as  I  have  said,  the  trail  was  through  a 
canon  in  the  Castle  Mountains,  —  a 
"kenyon"  as  plainsmen  pronounce  it. 

Cooper  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  expectation  of  trouble  at  the  camp, 
and  we  stopped  the  wagon  at  this  change 
of  route  until  we  could  go  ahead  and  in- 
vestigate. We  went  to  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  house,  from  which  point  we 
whooped  and  yelled  an  hour  or  more, 
getting  no  answer.     Nor  was   there  a 


spark  of  light  to  be  seen.  This  helped 
to  confirm  our  suspicion  that  the  Indians 
were  there  ahead  of  us,  having  killed  the 
men  at  the  station  the  day  before. 

"  It  is  just  as  I  thought,"  said  Cooper, 
"and  we  may  as  well  give  it  up." 

We  went  back  to  the  others  and  re- 
ported our  discovery,  or  rather  lack  of 
discovery.  Cooper  insisted  that  our  only 
chance  was  to  go  on  over  the  mountains 
and  staked  plains  to  the  head  of  the 
Concho  River ;  that  this  was  our  only 
show  for  food  or  water  or  rest,  or  for  a 
team  of  fresher  mules.  I  opposed  the 
project,  and  so  did  Hubbard. 

I  told  Cooper  I  would  rather  corral 
the  mules  near  the  coach,  as  we  had 
done  back  at  the  arroyo,  and  wait  there 
until  daylight,  or  else  take  the  whole 
business  up  into  the  narrow  neck  we 
had  been  yelling  from,  when  he  and  I 
would  go  closer  and  make  sure  of  what 
the  situation  really  was  before  starting 
out,  as  I  knew  we  should  ourselves  suf- 
fer and  scarcely  get  the  team  over  so 
long  a  stretch  without  water.  I  was  at 
that  moment  hungry  enough  to  have 
eaten  the  hind  leg  of  a  coyote  if  it  had 
been  cooked,  and  to  take  almost  any 
desperate  chance  rather  than  start  over 
the  plains. 

"Very  well,"  said  Cooper,  "we  '11  try 
it,"  and  we  did,  taking  the  coach  to  the 
point  we  had  at  first  gone  to  ourselves, 
and  then  Cooper  and  I  moved  nearer  the 
house  and  began  yelling  again. 

We  did  this  repeatedly  without  an- 
swer, until  it  began  to  occur  to  me  that 
there  must  be  neither  whites  »or  In- 
dians at  the  station.  But  I  remembered 
that  there  was  no  window  to  the  house, 
and  that  if  the  door  was  closed  no  light 
could  be  seen  from  the  outside  anyway. 
I  did  not  think  the  Indians,  if  there, 
would  be  inside  the  house  and  the  door 
closed ;  and  I  told  Cooper  if  he  would 
watch,  and  shoot  the  first  savage  that 
came  upon  me,  I  would  crawl  near  enough 
to  ascertain  whether  the  door  of  the 
house  was  really  open  and  no  light  in  it, 
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—  which  would  settle  it  that  the  savages 
were  there  and  in  full  possession. 

Whilst  crawling  towards  the  house  I 
heard  the  mules  moving  in  the  corral, 
and  thought  that  if  the  Indians  had  mas- 
sacred the  men  they  would  have  taken 
the  mules  away.  I  then  moved  with 
more  confidence,  and  soon  was  close 
enough  to  see  that  the  door  was  not  open, 

—  I  thought  so,  at  least,  and  so  I  again 
called  to  those  inside.  The  door  was 
swung  open,  showing  a  light.  It  was 
our  own  men,  and  they  had  not  until 
that  moment  heard  us. 

"  It 's  all  right,  —  come  ahead  !  "  said 
a  voice,  for  the  man  opening  the  door 
had  understood  why  we  did  not  come  on 
up  without  hailing  ;  and  I  suppose  there 
was  scarcely  ever  a  party  that  felt  more 
thankful  than  we  on  the  outside  were  to 
find  everything  "all  right." 

We  were  all  right  now  for  a  fact,  for 
our  forces  were  not  only  nearly  doubled 
as  to  men,  and  a  thousand-fold  as  to 
ammunition,  but  we  got  some  supper. 

Cooper's  idea  now  was  that  the 
Apaches  had  gone  to  the  canon  in  the 
mountain,  expecting  to  take  us  in  there, 
and  this  came  near  getting  us  into  fur- 
ther trouble.  Two  of  the  men  at  the 
station  and  the  two  travelers  had  to  go 
on  across  the  plains  that  night,  and  they 
at  first  swore  they  would  not  do  this 
unless  all  the  rest  of  us  would  go  with 
them  through  the  canon. 

This  was  a  thing  I  had  no  idea  of  doing, 
and  I  took  Cooper  to  one  side  and  begged 
of  him  to  change  his  tactics.  I  told  him 
that  he  and  I  had  walked  ourselves  down 
and  engineered  the  thing  safely  into 
camp,  and  that  it  would  be  too  much  if 
we  must  now  have  to  go  twelve  miles 
further  as  escort  to  these  freshmen. 

So  I  set  up  the  theory  that  the  sav- 
ages were  only  in  the  neighborhood  to  , 
try  to  get  the  whole  herd  of  our  mules 
at  a  single  swoop,  and  that  if  they  had 
been  willing  to  risk  battle  for  a  single 
team  they  would  have  attacked  us  the 
evening  before. 


Cooper  then,  and  Hubbard,  and  finally 
the  station  men,  agreed  with  me,  and  it 
was  later  proven  that  my  notion  about  it 
had  been  the  correct  one,  for  next  morn- 
ing by  sunrise  we  could  plainly  see  sig- 
nal columns  of  smoke  shooting  up  from 
a  dozen  localities,  not  over  five  miles 
away.  The  only  chance  to  feed  the 
stock  at  that  place,  at  the  time,  was  by 
grazing,  and  this  was  done  usually  a  mile, 
and  sometimes  a  mile  and  a  half,  from 
the  station.  It  was  usual,  too,  that  only 
a  Mexican  herder  was  out  with  the  stock, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  the  Indians  of  this 
party  knew  this.  It  was  also  probably 
the  merest  accident  that  they  had  ever 
come  up  with  us  the  day  before,  and  were 
afterwards  really  trying  to  avoid  us,  but 
as  previously  suggested  got  in  upon  our 
road  without  knowing  just  how  this  ran. 
The  Indians  were  traveling  by  course 
for  the  Horsehead  station,  and  but  for 
our  meeting  with  them  they  would  have 
killed  our  Mexican  the  next  morning 
and  skipped  away  with  the  forty  mules. 

As  it  was  we  all  went  out  with  the 
stock  to  graze,  keeping  the  mules  all  the 
while  between  us  and  the  camp.  The 
Indians  saw  this  and  kept  away,  but  it 
was  five  days  before  they  left  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

On  the  second  day,  Hubbard,  on  one 
of  the  mules,  was  out  two  or  three  miles- 
from  the  camp,  when  the  chief,  appar- 
ently, of  the  gang  of  savages,  ran  up 
within  twenty  feet  of  him.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  large,  claybank  American 
horse,  and  the  meeting  appeared  more 
of  a  surprise  to  the  Indian  than  it  had 
been  to  Hubbard,  for  he  instantly 
whirled  his  horse,  and  fled  into  cover  of 
the  mesquite  bushes  close  by;  Hub- 
bard's mule  meanwhile  made  as  rapid  a 
break  for  the  camp,  the  rider  being 
equally  willing  that  he  should  go  there, 
and  in  the  full  hurry  the  animal  had 
chosen.  Neither  fired  a  shot,  and  neith- 
er wanted  to.  Hubbard  supposed  he 
was  in  close  proximity  to  the  whole  gang, 
and  from  the  Indian's  actions  it  is  evi- 
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dent  he  was  alone  and  desired  to  get 
away  with  a  whole  skin. 

In  a  day  or  two  Cooper's  friend  came 
in  with  his  old  Kentucky  rifle,  which 
set  Cooper  again  on  his  feet,  and  he 
flatly  vowed  that  no  man  would  ever 
catch  him  out  again  without  his  rifle  and 
plenty  of  ammunition. 

Speaking  of  the  Indians'  eagerness 
for  mules,  and  the  mules'  horror  of  In- 
dians, it  may  be  well  to  say  that  they 
prefer  the  mule  for  food  to  fat  beef  cat- 
tle.    One  other  reason  for  taking  these, 


too,  rather  than  cattle,  is  that  they  trav- 
el rapidly,  especially  when  driven  by  an 
Indian,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  be  over- 
taken. Those  that  break  down  on  the 
way,  or  any  of  their  own  ponies,  the 
Indians  slaughter  and  eat  en  route.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  mule  instinctively  un- 
derstands the  danger  when  the  scent  of 
an  Indian  is  caught,  recognizing  it  read- 
ily from  that  of  other  persons  half  a 
mile  or  more  away,  and  at  once  proceeds 
to  put  greater  distance  bteween  himself 
and  his  mortal  enemy. 

J.  M.  Browne. 


THE   KILLDEER. 

O  haunter  of  meadow  and  brake  and  air, 

Wild  bird,  with  fetterless,  tireless  wing, 

What  secret,  in  that  cry  you  wring 
From  your  lonely  heart, —  that  spirit's  prayer? 
What  deep  grief  doth  your  peace  assail  ?  — 

Lo  !  when  the  daylight  and  twilight  are  spent  — 

You  on  the  wing  —  your  discontent 
Burdens  the  night  with  its  plaintive  wail. 
The  camp-fire's  smoke  drifts  in  to  me  ; 

I  feel  the  moist,  mad  river's  spray ; 

High  o'er  shorn  willows  you  wing  your  way 
And  drop  a  cry, —  sad  minstrelsy : 

You  and  I,  lone  heart,  find  comfort  best 

Close  to  the  mighty  Mother's  breast. 

Edward  Cummings. 
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They  had  exhausted  all  their  resources 
in  the  way   of  special  amusements  for 
the  occasion ;  they  had  tried  a  score  of 
spells  appropriate  to  Hallow-e'en  ;  they 
had  gone  out  into  the  vegetable  garden, 
dark  and  dangerous  though  it  was,  and 
pulled  up  caraway  stalks  and  cabbage 
stumps  ;  they  had  burnt  pairs  of  nuts  in 
the  ashes,  and  had  dropped  melted  lead 
into  cold  water ;  timid  damsels  had  de- 
scended into  the  cellar  backwards  with 
a  candle  and  a  looking-glass,  and  would 
declare  to  their  dying  day  that  a  strange 
face  had   peered  over  their  shoulders. 
Some   had  visited  a  distant  well,  and 
dropped  therein  a  ball  of  yarn,  holding 
fast  to  one  end,  while  as  they  wound  it 
back  they  murmured  a  trembling  invita- 
tion for  any  lovers  so  disposed  to  come 
and  find  them  and  bind  them.  One  girl's 
yarn  was  snatched  from  her  awe  struck 
fingers  and  thrown  back  into  the  well;  an- 
other might  have  been  found  and  bound, 
had  she  not  shrieked  like  a  maniac  and 
fled  to  the  house  when  she  heard  ap- 
proaching steps.     They  had  speared  in- 
itials on  the  wall,  found  out  by  means  of 
a  hair  and  a  ring  how  many  years  must 
elapse  before  they  could  marry,  floated 
needles   on  water,  long  needles,  short 
needles,  thick  ones  and  thin  ones,  vary- 
ing in  appearance  as  the  young  men  and 
maidens  that  they  represented.  In  short, 
they  had  done  everything  that  the  folk- 
lore of  half  a  dozen  nations  says  may  be 
done  on  the  last  night  of  October. 

"  I  don't  like  the  way  things  have  hap- 
pened," remarked  Miss  Antoinette  Rey- 
nolds. "  I  must  confess  my  future 
frightens  me  ;  I  dare  not  look  it  in  the 
face." 

"What  is  the  trouble,  Antony?" 
asked  somebody. 

"  I  am  to  marry  a  man  whose  initials 
are  J.  S.,  a  man   of  twenty-eight   sum- 


mers and,  it  is  right  to  presume,  as 
many  winters, —  that  is  what  fell  to  my 
lot  when  I  assaulted  the  door  there  with 
Mrs.  Craig's  carving-fork  ;  we  are  to  be 
married  in  a  year,  and  yet  not  until  after 
Myra  Murdock,  and  her  time  does  n't 
come  for  five  years  ;  he  has  but  one  arm, 
—  the  cabbage  stalk  told  me  that ;  and 
he  is  not  in  America  now,  for  the  Del- 
phic oracle  said  : 

'In  a  time  that  hath  not  been, 
In  a  land  he  hath  not  seen, 
He  shall  find  thee,  but  not  now, 
He  shall  meet  thee,  but  not  here,' 

but  the  test  of  tobacco  leaves  declares 
we  shall  see  each  other  before  snow  flies. 
According  to  the  melted  lead  it  is  to  be 
a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  the  ha- 
zel nuts  foretell  a  stormy  courtship  and 
cruel  misunderstandings." 

"  I  should  be  frightened,  Antony,  if  I 
had  had  such  luck,"  said  Myra  Murdock. 
"  All  the  items  of  my  future  fit  together 
like  bits  of  patchwork  :  he 's  tall  and 
strong  and  handsome,  for  I  pulled  up  a 
salvia  in  blossom  instead  of  a  nasty  weed 
such  as  most  of  you  got ;  he  has  the  usu- 
al allowance  of  arms, —  and  girls,  truly, 
I  saw  a  face  when  I  went  to  the  well, 
true  as  I  live  and  breathe  !  " 

"  With  dark,  soulful  eyes  ?  "  inquired 
a  pretty  little  blonde. 

"  Yes,  magnetic  eyes  and  a  Greek  nose, 
in  fact  it 's  a  face  I  —  I  —  " 

"  Speak  freely,  Myra,  don't  be  embar- 
rassed ;  you  want  to  tell  us  it  was  the  vis- 
age of  that  dude  who  hangs  around  the 
piazza  of  the  Douglas  hotel,"  said  Miss 
Reynolds  a  little  maliciously. 

"  I  don't  care,  he  is  n't  a  foreigner  like 
yours,"  promptly  retorted  Miss  Mur- 
dock. 

Her  friend  looked  pensive.  "  I  'm  sor- 
ry mine  couldn't  be  anative,"  she  sighed, 
"  I  'm  patriotic  to  the  backbone.    Amer- 
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icans  for  the  Americans,  I  say.  But 
who  can  contend  against  fate  ?  Maybe 
he 's  a  Russian  prince  or  an  English  lord 
of  high  degree.'' 

"  More  likely  a  Swedish  emigrant,  or 
else  an  Italian,  one  of  those  lazzaroni 
creatures  who  bask  in  the  sun  and  eat 
long  strings  of  macaroni  with  their  fin- 
gers. My  husband's  initials  are  E.  V.  L., 
pretty  letters,  I  shall  design  a  monogram 
of  them  tomorrow  ;  a  gentleman's  hand- 
kerchief embroidered  with  the  hair  of 
his  ladylove  makes  a  real  sweet  Christ- 
mas present." 

Miss  Reynolds  smiled.  "  You  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  practice  on  the 
monogram,  —  you  aren't  going  to  be 
married  for  five  years,  you  know." 

"  Come,  girls,  get  your  wraps,"  inter- 
posed the  hostess,  "it  will  be  twelve 
o'clock  by  the  time  we  get  down  to  the 
river." 

"  The  river  ?  What  are  we  going  there 
for  ?  I  don't  feel  so  bad  as  all  that,"  said 
Miss  Antoinette. 

"  Neither  do  I,  even  if  I  have  got  to 
prey  on  papa  so  long.  What  are  you 
plotting  against  your  guests,  Fannie  ? " 

"  We  are  about  to  go  through  the  last 
weird  ceremony  ;  it  is  something  new 
from  Hindostan,"  said  the  charming 
hostess  with  a  just  pride.  "  I  do  not  say 
that  I  imported  it  myself,  but  few  peo- 
ple here  have  everheard  of  it.  The  Hin- 
doo maidens  have  little  boats,  which  they 
decorate  outwardly  according  to  individ- 
ual taste  ;  in  them  they  put  flowers  and 
the  name  of  the  beloved  one,  also  a  light- 
ed taper.  At  midnight  they  launch  them 
on  the  Ganges.  If  the  boat  goes  along 
steadily  and  the  taper  burns  until  some 
curve  of  the  stream  is  passed,  all  is  well, 
— their  lives  will  flow  on  in  just  that  man- 
ner;  but  sometimes  the  little  vessel  runs 
upon  a  snag,  or  is  drawn  into  a  whirlpool, 
or  a  gust  of  wind  blows  out  the  taper. 
Woe,  woe  to  the  luckless  maiden  then, 
she—" 
"  Lets  a  crocodile  make  a  meal  of  her? " 

"  Well,  the  book  did  n't  say ;  she  weeps 


and  tears  her  hair  of  course, —  Eastern 
women  are  always  tearing  their  hair.  I 
have  provided  these  little  crafts ;  made 
them  all  myself." 

She  brought  forward  a  basket  of  the 
smallest,  daintiest  boats  imaginable  : 
they  were  made  of  fine  wicker-work,  and 
they  had  towering  masts  of  knitting- 
needles,  from  which  fluttered  streamers 
of  every  color. 

The  young  ladies  pounced  on  them 
with  screams  of  delight. 

"You  lovely  darling,  to  think  of  such 
nice  things  for  us  to  try ! "  cried  one, 
kissing  her  rapturously.  "  Did  you  ever, 
girls  ? " 

The  guests  unanimously  said  they 
never  did  ;  then  they  examined  the  flags 
of  the  boats,  and  selected  such  as  har- 
monized with  their  toilets. 

"  Nobody  can  think  why  I  take  this 
one  with  the  purple  candle  and  the  lav- 
ender pennant,"  said  Miss  Reynolds, 
possessing  herself  with  a  fairy  shell, 
"nor  why  I  put  in  this  skeleton  geran- 
ium leaf,  tuberose,  and  knot  of  violets," 
—taking  the  flowers  from  her  belt  and 
pulling  out  half  a  dozen  of  her  golden 
hairs  to  tie  them  with. 

The  young  ladies  crowded  closer 
around,  watching  her  as  she  wrote  some- 
thing on  a  tiny  card,  and  fastened  it  se- 
curely with  the  flowers  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  by  a  hairpin.  Miss  Murdock 
suddenly  clasped  her  hands,  rolled  her 
eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  shuddered. 

"  The  whole  thing,  Antony,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "looks  to  me  like  something- — 
O,  awful.  I  would  n't  have  had  it  hap- 
pen to  me  for  worlds  !  " 

Miss  Antoinette  did  not  look  alarmed, 
but  the  other  girls  screamed  in  chorus, 
"O  what,  what?" 

"  It  looks  just  like  a  baby's  coffin, — 
white,  don't  you  know, —  and  that  laven- 
der and  purple  is  ligh*-  mourning,  those 
flowers  are  regular  funeial  flowers,  even 
to  the  skeleton  geranium  K"iaf,  that  card 
is  the  plate  with  the  child's  name.  O 
dear,  what  a  dreadful  omen  !  " 
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She  pressed  a  handkerchief  to  her 
sparkling  black  eyes ;  the  girls  looked 
askance  at  Miss  Reynolds  and  sighed 
pityingly ;  one,  a  pious  little  Catholic, 
crossed  herself.  But  Miss  Reynolds 
laughed  cheerfully. 

"What  a  fertile  imagination  you  must 
have,  Myra,  to  see  311  that  in  my  pretty 
boat.  You  have  dipped  into  the  future 
farther  than  human  eye  can  reach.  Yet 
you  are  partly  right  after  all, —  it  is  a  cof- 
fin to  me  and  these  are  funeral  flowers, 
but  it  is  J.  S.  and  my  budding  hopes  that 
I  consign  to  a  watery  grave.  I  bury  him 
because  he 's  a  foreigner.  I  would  have 
none  but  an  American  husband,  so  1 
shall  die  an  old  maid.  Get  your  own 
boats  ready  now,  while  I  moisten  my 
flowers  with  a  tear  or  two.  Love's  young 
dream  dies  hard." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  out  in  the 
cold  starlit  night  on  the  bank  of  the  tur- 
bulent Platte,  now  forced  to  do  duty  as 
the  sacred  Ganges.  One  by  one  the  dozen 
boats  were  launched  on  its  black  waters. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  the  little  shells 
sailing  down  the  stream  "  with  their  own 
reflections  in  the  tide."  But  presently 
one  got  entangled  in  weeds,  a  sudden 
breeze  extinguished  three  candles  at  one 
fell  blow,  as  Miss  Craig  remarked,  and 
three  disappointed  maidens  fell  sobbing 
in  each  other's  arms  ;  a  startled  frog 
jumped  from  a  rock  into  Miss  Myra's 
boat  and  swamped  it  ;  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis  claimed  their  share  of  the  prey  ; 
so  there  was  but  one  vessel  that  rode 
out  the  test  in  triumph  and  disappeared 
around  the  curve  with  its  purple  candle 
burning  brightly  and  the  lavender  pen- 
nant streaming  in  the  wind. 

John  Sargent,  after  half  his  lifetime 
spent  abroad,  was  returning  to  the  land 
of  his  birth.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
had  been  placed  in  a  German  school ; 
afterward  he  had  taken  the  course  at  a 
university,  and  had  then  settled  down  to 
work  in  Frankfort  with  a  branch  of  his 
father's  New  Orleans  business  house. 


One  evening  as  he  sat  idle  at  his  window 
and  listened  to  the  German  songs  of  the 
fatherland  as  they  came  sweet  and  sub- 
dued from  a  neighboring  winegarden,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  too  had  a  father- 
land and  that  it  was  thousands  of  miles 
away.  He  thought  he  would  like  to  hear 
Hail  Columbia  sung  on  American  soil 
and  see  the  star  spangled  banner  waving 
in  its  native  air.  He  had  lived  abroad 
contentedly  for  fifteen  years  ;  he  had 
heard  German  national  songs  night  after 
night,  week  after  week  ;  but  on  that  par- 
ticular evening  they  made  him  feel 
homesick.  He  owned  that  the  idea  was 
ridiculous,  but  he  did  not  combat  it ; 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
follow  the  sudden  caprice  and  go  to  New 
Orleans  the  next  day  if  he  chose.  The 
firm  had  told  the  clerk,  Max  Mayer,  that 
he  would  have  to  make  the  annual  trip 
that  fall ;  young  Max  had  a  fair,  blue- 
eyed  sweetheart  and  he  hated  the  ocean  ; 
so  when  John  Sargent  at  the  eleventh 
hour  proposed  to  take  his  place,  he 
dropped  upon  Sargent's  neck,  and  wept 
and  embraced  him  in  the  German  fash- 
ion. 

In  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the 
month  of  November  when  the  steamer 
Heinrich  Leopold  landed  at  Ormsby's 
wharf  there  stepped  forth  from  among 
her  passengers  a  handsome  young. man, 
tall,  of  easy  bearing  and  gracious  ad- 
dress. 

As  he  set  his  foot  for  the  first  time  in 
so  many  years  upon  his  native  land,  he 
turned  to  look  at  the  mighty  river  up 
which  he  had  just  come.  The  resistless 
current  that  drains  two  thirds  of  a  great 
continent  swept  past  him  in  huge  bil- 
lows. On  their  surface  was  every  kind 
of  spoil  gathered  in  its  course,  —  limbs 
of  trees,  tufts  of  grass,  half-decayed 
vegetables,  planks  from  rafts,  shreds  of 
cotton,  stalks  of  sugarcane.  As  he  stood 
there  idly  gazing  at  the  muddy  waters, 
there  came  down  the  stream  a  gallant 
little  craft.  It  was  a  tiny  boat  fastened 
to  a  bit  of  shingle  ;  at  the  prow  was  a 
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fragment  of  purple  candle  ;  a  faded  silk- 
en flag  fluttered  from  the  mast. 

The  current  swept  the  boat  into  an 
eddy,  where  it  whirled  round  and  round 
in  the  same  place  for  several  minutes. 
Prompted  by  some  idle  fancy,  Sargent 
beckoned  to  a  little  negro  boy,  and  told 
him  to  get  the  boat.  The  child,  grin- 
ning like  an  ape,  rolled  up  his  ragged 
trousers  and  jumped  off  the  wharf;  in 
another  moment  the  boat  was  in  the 
young  man's  hands,  and  the  boy  was  off 
to  spend  the  coin  tossed  to  him. 

"Some  child's  toy,"  thought  Sargent 
as  he  looked  at  it ;  "  this  great  Missis- 
sippi has  stolen  a  little  boy's  treasure." 

He  dropped  it  into  his  traveling  bag 
and  went  on  to  his  father's  place  of  busi- 
ness, where  he  found  that  his  parent  had 
gone  north  for  an  indefinite  time  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but 
to  make  his  home  in  a  hotel  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

There  in  the  quiet  of  his  room  he  took 
out  the  little  vessel,  sat  down,  and  con- 
templated it  afresh  as  he  smoked  a  cigar. 
He  discovered  that  no  boy  could  have 
had  a  hand  in  its  manufacture  :  it  was  a 
girl  who  had  given  the  frivolous  thing 
her  knitting-needle  for  a  mast,  a  morsel 
of  her  sash  ribbon  for  a  flag,  and  had 
fastened  the  cargo  down  with  a  hairpin, 
—  a  knot  of  flowers,  violets  and  a  tube- 
rose, old  favorites  of  his,  with  no  funeral 
associations  whatever,  all  tied  together 
with  some  long  strands  of  yellow  hair  ; 
that  was  the  cargo.  Ah,  there  was  a 
card  with  some  writing, —  discolored  and 
half  effaced,  but  his  keen  eyes  made  out 
the  letters,  "A.  R.  and  J.  S." 

J.  S.,  his  own  initials !  It  does  not 
enter  his  mind  that  there  may  be  other 
J.  S.'s  in  the  United  States  ;  a  conviction 
that  he  is  the  person  designated  seizes 
him.  His  cigar  goes  out ;  he  lights  a 
fresh  one.  German  romance  gets  the 
better  of  American  common  sense.  This 
boat  had  been  the  first  object  on  which 
his  eyes  had  lingered  when  he  landed  in 
America ;  he  felt  that  in  some  strange 


way  it  was  to  be  of  importance  to  him  in 
his  future. 

The  long  hair  that  tied  the  flowers  and 
the  character  of  the  handwriting  were  to 
him  proofs  that  the  owner  of  the  boat 
was  no  child,  but  a  young  woman.  As 
for  its  object,  no  masculine  mind  could  . 
fathom  that ;  he  knew  it  was  beyond  him. 
What  if  the  lady  were  fair  and  charming" 
and  altogether  perfect  as  the  ideal  of  a 
young  man's  dream  is  expected  to  be  ? 
Why  might  not  their  names  be  linked 
together  for  life  ?  That  is,  provided  he- 
could  find  her.  What  a  happy  omen  this 
was,  this  receiving  a  token  from  her  as 
he  landed  !  She  was  a  stranger,  but  she 
greeted  him  with  flowers  and  a  lock  of 
her  hair  the  moment  he  left  the  vessel 
that  connected  him  with  his  old  exist- 
ence,—  it  was  to  a  new  land,  a  new  life, 
and  to  a  maiden's  heart,  that  he  was  wel- 
comed. 

At  this  point  of  his  musings  the  little 
boat  shook  before  his  eyes,  the  pennant 
fluttered  wildly  for  a  moment,  then  hung 
down  limp  alongside  the  mast ;  any  pos- 
sible odor  yet  lingering  in  the  violets  was 
lost  in  the  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  with 
which  the  room  was  filled.  It  was  a 
warm,  lazy-feeling day,and  John  Sargent, 
unused  to  the  combined  intoxication  of 
New  Orleans  weather  and  love  without 
a  first  sight,  fell  asleep.  He  dreamed. 
He  had  been  dreaming  before  he  lapsed 
into  slumber,  but  his  sleeping  visions 
were  fantastic  to  an  alarming  degree. 

Miss  A.  R.  was  a  cousin  of  the  Rhine 
Lorelei ;  she  made  nets  of  her  long  gold- 
en hair  and  caught  in  them  men,  whom 
she  afterward  threw  back  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  the  river  swept  them  into  the 
gulf,  where  sharks  devoured  them,  blood 
and  bones.  She  was  a  pirate  from  the 
Spanish  Main  ;  she  wore  purple  and  lav- 
ender and  fine  linen  ;  on  her  violet-col- 
ored flag  a  skull  and  crossbones  were 
embroidered  in  gold  ;  countless  suitors 
fought  for  her  smiles  ;  she  made  the  sur- 
vivors walk  the  plank.  She  was  a  Circe 
who  lived  on  a  raft  and  fished  for  lov- 
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ers  with  a  hairpin ;  she  changed  them, 
when  caught,  into  swine,  and  sold  them 
to  a  Kansas  City  packing-house. 

The  unfortunate  young  man  woke  with 
a  start, — by  some  occult  means  the  mast 
of  the  vessel  had  buried  itself  in  his 
hand.  He  wiped  great  drops  of  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead  as  he  pulled  the 
steel  out.  It  was  somewhat  rusty,  but 
he  paid  no  attention  to  that.  The  dream 
had  fixed  what  might  else  have  been  but 
a  passing  fancy :  he  was  madly  in  love 
with  the  American  Lorelei,  the  pirate 
from  the  Spanish  main,  the  Circe  of  the 
Missouri. 

In  Germany  when  one  wished  to  dis- 
cover the  whereabouts  of  a  woman  he 
despatched  a  trusty  servant  with  plenty 
of  money  to  search  her  out ;  but  in  Ger- 
many one  had  always  material  to  work 
with, — an  address,  a  note,  a  description, 
a  rendezvous  ;  here  there  was  nothing 
but  the  letters  A.  R.,  some  withered 
flowe*rs,  a  few  strands  of  golden  hair, 
and  an  impertinent  cockle  shell  of  a  boat 
that  had  a  way  of  stabbing  a  man  when 
he  was  asleep. 

Could  he  advertise  in  all  the  papers 
from  Maine  to  Texas  :  "  Miss  A.  R.  will 
hear  of  something  to  her  advantage  by 
addressing  J.  S.,  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New 
Orleans  ?  "  Heavens,  no  !  her  dear  ini- 
tials could  not  be  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  country  in  that  way.  Could  he 
say:  "Picked  up  adrift  at  Ormsby's 
wharf,  an  unnamed  boat ;  cargo,  a  bunch 
of  flowers.  Owner  may  have  the  same 
by  proving  property  and — "  pshaw,  that 
would  never  do. 

After  an  hour's  thought  he  realized  the 
utter  impossibility  of  fathoming  the  mys- 
tery himself.  He  had  heard  much  of  the 
remarkable  skill  of  American  detectives : 
he  would  trustingly  put  the  whole  affair 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  them. 

Straightway  he  went  forth  and  sought 
the  nearest  detective  agency.  A  man 
with  shrewd,  foxy  eyes,  the  nose  of  a 
hawk,  and  a  winning  tongue,  —  that  was 
Seth  Albright. 
Vol.  xvi. — 33. 


"You  say  you  are,  so  to  speak,  a 
stranger  in  this  city,  Mr.  Sargent?" 

"  A  stranger  in  America.  I  have  been 
living  in  Germany  for  many  years." 

The  detective  rubbed  his  hands  in  glee 
as  he  thought  of  this  man's  ignorance 
of  American  ways  and  means.  He  took 
the  boat  and  examined  it  thoroughly 
with  a  single  and  a  double-barreled  eye- 
glass ;  he  applied  various  tests  ;  he  sub- 
jected it  to  the  airpump  and  to  the  elec- 
tric battery, —  then  turning  to  the  well- 
nigh  paralyzed  Sargent  he  said :  — 

"  My  deep  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  the  differential  calculus,  tell 
me  that  this  vessel  has  been  in  the  water 
eighteen  days  and  a  half." 

Mr.  Sargent  sprang  up  and  consulted 
an  almanac.  "  It  must  have  started, 
then,  on  its  travels  on  the  thirty-first  of 
October." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  that  is  plain 
enough,"  said  the  detective,  with  a  care- 
less wave  of  his  hand  ;  a  child  could  tell 
that.     But  where  did  it  start  ?  " 

A  railroad  map  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley hung  on  the  wall  before  him  ;  he  con- 
sulted it,  murmuring  in  an  almost  inaud- 
ible tone : — 

"  Has  this  little  craft  sailed  straight 
down  the  Father  of  Waters  from  his 
source  in  distant  Minnesota,  or  has  it 
come  from  one  of  the  thousand  tributa- 
ries ?  The  boat  itself  shall  speak  and 
tell  me  the  that." 

Sargent  almost  stopped  breathing. 
Albright  produced  a  compound  micro- 
scope. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  apply  a  test 
never  tried  before  perhaps  :  few  would 
think  of  it.  Gaboriau  speaks  of  it  as 
having  led  to  the  detection  of  a  cele- 
brated Parisian  murderer.  If  the  mud 
still  sticking  to  this  craft  is  homogen- 
eous, it  will  be  proof  conclusive  that 
it  is  straight  Mississippi ;  but  if  it  is  het- 
erogeneous, then  it  is  a  mixed  drink, 
as  it  were." 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  of  that," 
said  Sargent  with  astonishment. 
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"  Of  course  not,  —  you  have  had  no  call 
to  interest  yourself  in  such  things.  Noth- 
ing is  too  trivial  to  be  overlooked  in  my 
business.  We  detectives  have  to  keep 
up  with  the  march  of  science.  Ha  !  there 
are  three  layers  of  different  soil,  proof 
conclusive  that  they  represent  three 
different  streams.  Now  in  what  direc- 
tion, east  or  west  ?  " 

He  passed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  over 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  then  a  proud 
smile  lighted  his  face. 

"I  perceive  that  the  starboard  side 
has  been  less  worn  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  than  the  larboard,  so  I  conclude 
that  the  starboard  has  been  nearest  the 
shore  throughout  the  voyage.  Natur- 
ally the  boat  would  keep  nearest  to  that 
side  of  the  stream  into  which  it  first 
entered,  hence  it  came  from  the  west." 

"  Why,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  say 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  winds 
and  the  currents  would  knock  it  around 
every  way,"  said  Mr.  Sargent. 

The  detective  arose  and  gazed  at  Sar- 
gent with  dark  scorn.  "  Sir,  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  making  my  own  —  a  —  diag- 
nosis of  a  case  brought  before  me.  I 
think  out  the  matter  step  by  step.  If 
you  possess  better  knowledge,  if  you 
want  to  show  me  how  to  go  to  work, 
pray  do  not  hesitate." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Sargent 
humbly.  "  I  had  no  business  to  speak 
so.  Go  on,  go  on  :  I  don't  care  how  you 
do  it,  —  call  in  your  famulus,  get  Me- 
phistopheles  and  all  his  servants,  but  in 
the  end  show  me  A.  R." 

"  Mephistopheles  —  is  he  in  the  pro- 
fesh  ?  Never  heard  of  him.  Don't  want 
any  help,  either  :  can  run  the  thing  my- 
self." 

"  He  studied  the  map  a  little  longer, 
then  added,  "  There  are  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  tributaries  from  the 
west." 

When  John  Sargent  heard  this  state- 
ment nothing  but  pure  patriotism  pre- 
vented him  from  solemnly  cursing  the 
rivers  of  America  for  their  size. 


The  detective  was  not  discomposed. 
Excusing  himself  for  a  short  time,  he 
left  his  office  and  went  down  to  the  levee, 
where  he  found  a  boat  builder. 

"My  worthy  friend,  you  must  know 
the  various  woods  of  the  country  very 
well.  Examine  this  and  tell  me  what  it 
is  and  where  it  came  from." 

The  man  surveyed  the  boat  carefully 
from  stem  to  stern,  from  keel  to  prow, 
hull  to  foretop,  binnacle  to  boomkin, 
then  said  :  "  I  allow  this-yer  at  the  bot- 
tom is  a  bit  of  cotton  wood  shingle.  They 
make  such  in  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  and  Colorado.  Blamed  if 
I  know  which  State  that  came  from." 

Albright  strode  away  and  entered  the 
office  of  an  assayer  of  metals.  Scraping 
off  a  section  of  the  first  stratum  of  mud 
he  said  to  the  assayer,  "Put  that  into  a 
retort,  apply  your  tests,  and  tell  me  the 
constituents  of  the  soil." 

The  man  obeyed  and  in  due  time  an- 
nounced that  he  found  sixty-six  per  cent 
of  loam,  thirty-one  of  pure  silica,  and 
three  of  gold. 

"  Gold,  ha,  ha !  I  have  it !  "  muttered 
Albright,  laying  down  a  dollar  bill.  Full 
well  he  knew  that  Colorado  was  the  one 
State  out  of  those  five  which  produces 
gold ;  the  one  large  river  flowing  from 
Colorado  is  the  Platte ;  the  largest  city 
is  Denver;  the  chances  were  as  ninety- 
six  to  four  that  the  little  boat  had  start- 
ed from  the  Queen  City  of  the  Plains. 
He  returned  in  triumph  to  his  office. 

"  I  have  a  Clue,  sir,  but  in  order  to  fol- 
low it  I  shall  need  money  and  a  good 
deal  of  it." 

"  Name  the  sum,  —  you  shall  have  it." 

He  named  it  modestly,  though  it  was 
not  a  modest  sum,  and  then  announced 
his  purpose  of  going  to  Colorado. 

"  Had  I  not  better  go  with  you  ?  I 
asked  the  young  man  anxiously. 

"  By  no  means.  Your  presence  would 
retard  discoveries.  Already  we  are 
watched ;  there  is  a  plot  against  you  ;  it 
is  better  to  throw  your  enemies  off  the 
scent." 
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"  Enemies  ?  plot  ?  what  enemies  can  I 
have  ?  I  have  not  been  in  the  country 
five  hours ! "  cried  Sargent  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  There,  there,  leave  all  to  me  ;  I  know 
my  business,  Mr.  Sargent,  strange  as  you 
may  think  it.  I  will  keep  you  informed 
of  my  every  movement  and  you  may 
rely  upon  my  skill." 

Arrived  in  Denver  Mr.  Albright  set- 
tled himself  comfortably  at  the  Windsor 
hotel,  and  meeting  an  old  friend  they 
spent  several  days  in  conviviality  and 
sight-seeing.  His  friend  proved  to  be  a 
better  poker  player  than  he  was,  so  at 
the  end  of  the  third  day  Sargent's  anx- 
ious heart  was  gladdened  by  the  receipt 
of  a  telegram  (unpaid). 

A  new  feature  of  the  case  has  been  developed. 
Shall  have  to  offer  bribes.  More  money  needed  at 
once.     Everything  promises  success. 

Then  feeling  refreshed  and  ready  for 
hard  work,  the  detective  visited  the  chief 
of  police,  to  whom  he  revealed  his  busi- 
ness frankly,  and  asked  for  help  in  get- 
ting at  the  true  inwardness  of  the  mys- 
tery. He  advanced  no  theory  as  to  the 
design  of  the  person  in  thus  strangely 
freighting  a  boat  and  setting  it  adrift. 
He  had  none  to  advance ;  he  was  thor- 
oughly puzzled.  (The  best  detectives 
often  are.) 

The  chief  was  equally  at  a  loss,  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  show  that  he  was. 

"  You  say  that  this  thing  was  put  in 
the  water  on  the  thirty -first  ? " 

"Yes." 

"If  there  were  any  traces  of  nitro- 
glycerine or  dynamite  in  it  —  and  there 
may  be —  I  should  say  that  it  had  been 
set  afloat  in  the  hope  that  after  it  had 
drifted  down  to  New  Orleans  J.  S. 
would  pick  it  up,  and  in  examining  it 
would  press  upon  the  hidden  spring  of 
some  infernal  machine  and  be  blown  to 
atoms.  It  is  true  I  see  no  room  for 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  hulk  of  this 
vessel,  but  that  is  my  Theory." 

Albright  smiled.  "  Chemical  analysis 
revealed  no  trace  of  dynamite,  and  you 


0  trangely  overlook  the  fact  that  whoever 
first  picked  it  up  would  be  just  as  likely 
as  J.  S.  to  touch  any  hidden  spring." 

The  chief  blushed  with  mortification. 
How  could  he  have  made  such  a  blun- 
der? His  mistake  made  him  unjustly 
angry. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Albright,  if  I  declin  e 
to  do  anything  about  this  affair.  I  won- 
der at  a  person  of  your  position  choos- 
ing to  interest  himself  in  such  a  childish 
matter.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  return 
to  my  work.  You  have  no  idea  what  an 
onerous  position  mine  is  ;  this  is  a  large 
city,  but  I  flatter  myself  I  know  about 
all  there  is  going  on  in  it.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  number  of  daily  arrests 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  city 
of  equal  size  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  true  that  on  the  night  of  the 
thirty-first  of  October  seventy-nine  boys 
alone  were  run  in,  but  that  was  an  ex- 
ception,— boys  will  be  boys." 

"  Boys  alone,  no  girls  with  'em  ?"  said 
Albright  flippantly,  but  the  chief  coldly 
resumed  his  writing. 

Unconsciously,  however,  he  had  given 
the  detective  an  idea.  He  must  find  out 
why  seventy-nine  boys  were  arrested  on 
the  very  night  the  boat  started  out  on 
its  wanderings. 

He  went  into  a  newspaper  office  and 
examined  the  files.  He  discovered  that 
the  last  night  of  October  is  Hallow-e'en 
to  all  young  folks.  Strange  he  had  for- 
gotten it ;  he  remembered  now  that  on 
that  night  boys  take  off  people's  gates 
and  pile  them  up  in  the  city  squares, 
change  the  signs  on  shops,  tear  up  side- 
walks, and  in  various  ways  show  that  in 
spite  of  all  temptations  to  be  anything 
else,  boys  will  insist  on  being  boys. 
Girls  try  to  lift  the  dusky  veil  of  the 
future  and  get  a  peep  at  their  future  hus- 
bands. 

The  papers  were  full  of  accounts  of 
festive  gatherings  in  various  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  among  the  guests  at  a  cer- 
tain house  on  Capitol  Hill  he  found  the 
name  of  Antoinette  Reynolds.     There 
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was  no  other  young  lady  of  those  initials 
pesent  at  any  of  the  celebrations. 

That  night  John  Sargent  was  delight- 
ed yet  shocked  at  receiving  a  telegram : — 

Eureka  !  I've  tracked  her  to  her  lair.  The  game 
is  ours,  but  I  shall  have  to  compromise  with  the 
other  side  for  two  hundred  dollars.  It  has  been  a 
long,  hard  fight.     Please  send  check.     (Collect.) 

"  Her  lair !  "  growled  Sargent  indig- 
nantly. 

Albright  next  took  from  a  city  direc- 
tory the  addresses  of  all  persons  bearing 
the  name  of  Reynolds,  in  order  to  find 
the  father  or  guardian  of  Miss  Antoi- 
nette. But  here  he  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. There  was  no  such  per- 
son in  the  city.  Thoroughly  baffled  he 
secluded  himself  several  days  to  think 
over  the  matter  and  discover  a  new  trail. 
In  the  intervals  when  he  restgd  from 
thought  he  attended  the  horse-races  and 
bet  heavily.  At  length  a  happy  idea 
occurred  to  him  :  he  would  consult  Ma- 
dame Aldebaran,  who,  as  her  advertise- 
ments ran,  "  revealed  the  future,  gave 
advice  in  love  and  business,  restored  lost 
property,  brought  separated  lovers  to- 
gether, and  cured  baldness." 

Madame  Aldebaran,  a  plump,  dark-eyed 
lady,rather  carelessly  attired  and  possess- 
ing no  outward  marks  of  her  supernat- 
ural powers,  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
pressed  the  prow  of  the  boat  to  her  olive 
forehead,  and  asked  the  detective  a  few 
judicious  questions  ;  then  having  all  the 
points  she  needed,  she  gave  the  informa- 
tion back  to  him  with  a  few  skillful  touch- 
es of  her  own.  She  told  him  that  the 
stars  said  he  could  find  out  where  Miss 
Reynolds  lived  by  interviewing  the  lady 
whose  guest  she  had  been  on  Hallow-e'en, 
and  she  finished  by  shutting  her  eyes — 
the  better  to  look  so  far,  doubtless  — 
and  saying  that  she  could  see  a  young 
man  in  a  far-off  Southern  city  standing 
with  arms  outstretched  to  Colorado  ;  in 
one  hand  a  purse  of  gold,  in  the  other 
a  wedding  ring.  " But,"  she  said,  "gold 
and  ring  go  not  to  the  same  person." 

Albright  was   pleased    enough   with 


that  :  he  had  no  use  for  the  ring.  He 
went  to  the  house  of  Miss  Frances 
Craig,  introduced  himself  as  an  English 
nobleman  traveling  incognito  collecting 
material  for  a  book  on  the  customs  of 
Americans.  He  had  been  told  that  she 
gave  a  most  unique  and  charming  enter- 
tainment on  the  last  night  of  October  ; 
he  would  like  to  have  an  account  of  it. 

Miss  Craig  was  only  too  happy  to 
oblige  him,  though  she  did  wonder  why 
he  was  so  anxious  to  get  Antony  Rey- 
nolds's address  in  San  Francisco. 

The  worthy  detective  could  now  close 
his  labors  ;  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
send  a  few  more  telegrams,  of  which  the 
first  was : — 

The  plot  thickens.  They  have  hustled  an  impor- 
tant witness  oft'  to  Portland,  Oregon,  but  he  will 
return  if  I  guarantee  expenses.  It  will  take  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  Shall  I  do  it  ? 
Time  presses.     (Collect.) 

Within  five  days  after  receiving  an- 
other message  containing  Miss  Rey- 
nolds's address  and  the  particulars  of 
Miss  Craig's  party,  John  Sargent  was  in 
San  Francisco.  His  left  hand,  which 
had  been  pierced  by  the  rusty  knitting- 
needle,  had  given  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  he  was  obliged  to  wear  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  but  the  doctor  thought  that 
all  danger  of  losing  it  by  mortification 
was  now  past. 

Unfortunately  he  had  not  a  single 
acquaintance  in  the  city,  — no  one  who 
could  introduce  him  to  the  lady.  He 
wasted  a  fortnight  in  fruitless  endeavors 
to  make  her  acquaintance  in  some  heroic 
way.  He  attended  the  church  of  which 
she  was  a  member,  and  his  eyes  feasted 
on  her  fair  face  all  through  the  long 
sermons  ;  but  as  she  never  stumbled  in 
going  down  the  steps  and  was  never 
assaulted  by  a  bandit  on. the  way  to  her 
carriage,  he  had  no  excuse  for  interpos- 
ing his  services.  He  followed  her  at  a 
discreet  distance  when  she  went  on 
shopping  expeditions  ;  his  mad  passion 
received  no  check  when  she  hung  for 
hours  over  silk  and  lace  counters.    Had 
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a  Texas  steer  escaped  from  the  stock- 
yards and  dashed  along  Post  Street,  had 
a  Mongol  uprising  endangered  her  life, 
Miss  Antoinette  would  have  been  safe; 
for  a  stalwart  form  ever  hovered  near 
her  in  her  walks,  and  one  strong  arm, 
and  another  not  quite  so  strong  in  a 
sling,  were  always  ready  to  protect  her. 

It  was  hard  to  be  so  near  her  actually, 
and  yet  so  widely  separated  by  the  cast- 
iron  formalities  of  a  cold  and  conven- 
tional world.  It  preyed  on  him.  Many 
a  time  after  her  dress  had  brushed 
against  him  on  the  promenade  he  had 
gone  home  in  black  despair  to  revile 
fate.  The  little  boat,  which  Albright 
had  returned,  and  the  withered  flowers 
were  his  only  solace  in  these  dark  mo- 
ments. 

Human  nature  could  not  endure  this 
forever.  He  felt  that  his  reason  was  de- 
serting him.  He  must  throw  away  cer- 
emony and  speak  to  her  or  else  go  mad. 

Miss  Reynolds  was  alone  in  her  bou- 
doir on  the  day  on  which  he  came  to  this 
decision.  She  wore  an  exquisite  teagown 
of  white  brocade  and  lavender  crepe-de- 
chine ;  a  vase  of  violets  and  tuberoses 
was  on  the  little  stand  near  her  chair ; 
she  was  knitting  some  useless  thing  in 
pale  purple  silks. 

"  A  gen'leman  to  see  yer,  Miss  Ant- 
'ny,"  announced  the  colored  boy. 

"  Show  him  in,  Pete,"  she  said,  run- 
ning her  fingers  mechanically  through 
her  blonde  bangs  and  shaking  out  her 
draperies  into  prettier  folds. 

A  young  man,  tall  and  handsome,  with 
one  arm  in  a  sling,  stood  before  her. 

"  My  name  is  Sargent,  John  Sargent," 
said  the  stranger,  whose  heart  was  beat- 
ing almost  to  suffocation,  although  he 
was  tolerably  calm  in  outward  appear- 
ance. "  I  am  from  New  Orleans,  and  I 
—  I  have  come  to  see  you." 

Miss  Antoinette's  blue  eyes  looked  at 
him  inquiringly.  She  was  sure  she  knew 
no  one  of  that  name  in  New  Orleans,  but 
he  might  be  a  relative  of  the  Sacramento 
Sargents,  she  thought. 


"  I  have  been  in  this  city  for  a  long 
time  trying  to  become  acquainted  with 
you  in  the  regular  way,  but  I  have  no 
friends  here  ;  my  father  is  James  Sar- 
gent of  Sargent  &  Rosenthal,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Frankfort,  Germany.  I  can 
give  you  a  hundred  references  as  to  my 
character  and  position."; 

Miss  Reynolds  moved  a  step  nearer 
the  bell,  but  she  did  nothing  rash,  for 
she  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
San  Francisco,  and  it  took  more  than  a 
trifle  to  startle  her.  The  young  man  had 
an  air  of  good  breeding  and  refinement, 
he  looked  sane, —  she  would  wait  further 
developments. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  my  father  you  wish  to 
talk  with,  Mr.  Sargent  ?  I  do  not  know 
a  thing  about  business  matters,"  she  said 
quietly. 

"  No,  Miss  Reynolds,  I  do  not  care  to 
see  him,  that  is,  not  until  later, — in 
short, —  well,  this  is  why  I  have  come  to 
see  you."  He  drew  from  his  pocket  the 
boat  and  the  withered  flowers,  and  gave 
them  to  her. 

Waves  of  color  varying  from  a  pale 
peachtojacqueminotrose  swept  over  her 
face  as  she  saw  the  fatal  evidence  of  her 
folly ;  but  she  met  the  crisis  grandly, 
like  a  true  woman. 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  you  bring 
that  thing  to  me,  Mr.  Sargent.  It  pos- 
sesses no  value  as  bric-a-brac,  and  I 
have  n't  any  little  brother  who  would 
care  for  it  as  a  toy.  Perhaps  you  could 
sell  it  at  the  next  door." 

Sargent's  coolness  returned  to  him  at 
this  insolence.  "  Pardon  me,  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, I  shall  never  part  with  it  while  I 
live.  When  you  and  Miss  Frances  Craig 
of  Denver  launched  your  boats  on  the 
Platte  at  midnight  on  the  thirty-first  of 
October,  you  could  not  dream  that  yours 
would  reach  its  destination  so  soon.  I 
am  as  truly  the  J.  S.  foreordained  for  you 
by  fate  as  you  are  the  A.  R.  marked  out 
for  me  from  the  beginning  of  time.  No, 
do  not  look  angry  ;  I  know  I  must  seem 
abrupt  and  extraordinarily  bold,  but  this 
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prize,  which  I  found  in  the  Mississippi 
just  as  I  got  off  the  steamer  at  New 
Orleans,  is  responsible  for  it ;  you  can- 
not deny  that  you  are  Antoinette  Rey- 
nolds. I  find  you  dressed  in  your  favorite 
colors.  I  could  swear  this  flag  was  a  bit 
of  your  robe  ;  here  are  flowers  like  those 
you  sent  me ;  even  that  silk  nonsense 
you  are  knitting  is  violet-colored, —  you 
put  too  much  individuality  into  that 
vessel  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  it  now.' 

He  had  recovered  all  his  natural  firm- 
ness and  resolution;  it  was  Miss  An- 
toinette's turn  to  tremble  and  grow 
confused. 

"Are  you  an  American  by  —  by  birth 
and  parentage  ?  "  she  gasped  in  a  stifled 
tone.  i 

"  Yes,  all  my  grandfathers  were  Amer- 
ican," he  answered  with  surprise. 

"  Is  this  the  first  time  you  were  ever 
in  San  Francisco  ?" 

"  The  very  first." 

"The  time  that  hath  not  been,  the 
land  he  hath  not  seen !  "  thought  she, 
turning  pale. 

"  Your  arm,  is  it  broken  ?  " 

"The  mate  to  one  of  those  knitting- 
needles  of  yours  ran  into  my  hand ;  the 
steel  had  got  rusty  sailing  down  the 
Mississippi.  The  wound  is  a  trifle  :  it  is 
almost  healed  now." 

"  An  American,  and  not  one-armed ! 
—  I  don't  care  for  the  rest  of  the  proph- 
ecy. How  deliciously  romantic  it  all 
is  !  "  she  mused,  stealing  a  glance  at  Sar- 


gent's handsome  face,  a  glance  which  he 
promptly  intercepted. 

"  Miss  Reynolds,  I  would  not  have 
come  to  your  house  in  this  strange  way 
if  I  could  have  helped  it,  but  I  had  no 
choice  ;  now  that  I  am  here  and  assure 
you  that  I  esteem  and  respect  you  above 
all  other  women,  have  I  your  permission 
to  call  again  and  have  a  fair  chance, 
beginning  at  the  beginning  as  other 
men  do  ? " 

It  was  dreadful  to  be  put  into  such  a 
position,  to  have  to  answer  such  unheard- 
of  things.  She  wished  she  had  never 
gone  to  Denver ;  she  wished  Pete  would 
come  in  with  some  caller  to  relieve  her ; 
she  looked  about  the  room  for  means  of 
escape,  but  it  was  impossible  to  run  past 
the  man  to  reach  the  door,  — one  loses 
dignity  running. 

"  If  I  have  annoyed  you  beyond  for- 
giveness I  will  go  away  and  you  shall 
never  see  me  again,"  he  said,  looking  at 
her  steadily. 

"All  this  is  very  astonishing,  Mr.  Sar- 
gent," she  stammered  with  downcast 
eyes,  while  her  fingers  tangled  the  violet 
silks  into  hopeless  confusion.  "I  ought 
to  tell  you  to  go  away  and  never  return; 
but  if  you  would  make  papa's  acquaint- 
ance, as  under  the  circumstances  you 
should  have  done  in  the  first  place,  — 
indeed,  I  wonder  you  did  not  think  of 
that  yourself, —  and  be  introduced  to  me 
properly,  I  — why,  in  time  I  might  num- 
ber you  among  my  friends." 

Marshall  Graham. 
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FREMONT'S  PLACE  IN  CALIFORNIA  HISTORY.     I. 


Few  men  ever  enjoyed  such  universal 
popularity  as  John  C.  Fremont  had 
achieved  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
career.  If  the  encomiumsupon  his  life  and 
character  expressed  in  the  columns  of  the 
public  press  all  over  the  country  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  recent  death  are  to 
be  taken  as  a  criterion,  it  is  evident  that 
he  retained  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence. 

The  reports  of  his  explorations  were 
written  with  a  grace,  modesty,  and  fas- 
cination of  style,  that  no  traveler  has  ever 
excelled.  They  were  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  sincerity  and  truth,  to  which 
time  has  added  increasing  luster,  as 
civilization  has  advanced  into  the  wilder- 
ness he  explored,  and  made  it  to  "  bud 
and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Forty  years  ago,  while  yet  his  explora- 
tions and  the  part  he  played  in  the  con- 
quest and  acquisition  of  California  were 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  there  were 
none  among  his  contemporaries  —  save 
an  envious  and  acrimonious  few  —  who 
failed  to  award  him  unstinted  praise  and 
admiration.  It  might  almost  be  said 
that  at  that  time  among  those  who  were 
familiar  with  passing  events  Fremont 
was  idolized  as  a  hero.  His  countrymen 
were  more  than  proud  of  him  and  of  the 
honors  that  were  conferred  upon  him  by 
foreign  governments  and  societies  for 
his  valued  achievements  in  the  field  of 
geographical  science.  If  at  that  time, 
and  indeed  for  many  years  afterward, 
the  American  people  had  been  called 
upon  to  give  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
who  was  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  most  popular  citizen,  it  can  hard- 
ly be  doubted  that  to  John  C.  Fremont 
would  have  been  awarded  that  distinc- 
tion. And  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  all  the 
events  of  passing  history  were  familiar 


to  the  public  mind,  and  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  were  not,  and  could 
not  be  perverted.  If  it  had  been  left  to 
the  popular  verdict  of  his  contemporaries 
at  that  time,  Fremont's  fame  and  his 
place  in  the  history  of  California  would 
have  been  safe.  Later  writers  and  his- 
torians have,  from  some  occult  cause, 
striven  to  reverse  this  verdict,  and  to 
belittle  the  fame  that  he  so  justly  earned. 

"  The  Pathfinder  "  of  Cooper  in  fiction 
was  never  more  universally  admired 
than  was  the  so  called  "  Pathfinder 
Fremont."  And  yet  Fremont  himself 
never  by  one  written  word  in  all  his  re- 
ports claimed  for  himself  the  title  or  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  a  "  Pathfinder  " 
in  any  sense  of  the  expression.  Qn  the 
contrary,  search  wfyere  we  may  through 
his  published  reports  or  his  autobiogra- 
phy, no  such  claim  is  set  up  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  full  credit  is  given  to  those 
who  had  preceded  him,  whenever  his 
duties  led  him  along  their  track  in  the 
field  of  survey,  exploration,  and  report, 
that  had  been  assigned  to  him. 

And  yet  injustice  can  hardly  be  car- 
ried further  than  has  been  done  by  mod- 
ern writers  in  attacking  his  title  to  the 
term  "  Pathfinder," — which,  as  has  been 
said,  he  laid  no  claim  to  himself,  but 
which  sprang  spontaneously  from  the 
popular  heart,  as  a  just  tribute  to  his 
courage  and  work  as  an  explorer.  Much 
of  the  misrepresentation  in  this  direc- 
tion has  doubtless  arisen  from  ignorance 
of  the  real  facts  that  the  writers  have 
attempted  to  present  for  public  consid- 
eration. One  might  fairly  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  no  intelligent  and  unpreju- 
diced writer  would  attempt  criticism 
without  being  at  least  measurably  sure 
of  his  facts  and  fairly  familiar  with  his 
subj  ect  matter.  As  an  instance  in  point, 
illustrative  of  the  injustice  with  which 
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Fremont  has  sometimes  been  treated  by 
this  class  of  writers,  a  reference  to  an 
article  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Overland  Monthly  will  suffice. 

After  setting  forth  a  statement  of 
those  who  had  preceded  Fremont  in 
crossing  the  continent, —  which  nobody 
ever  thought  of  disputing, —  this  writer 
says,  in  speaking  of  Fremont's  first  ex- 
pedition across  the  continent  in  1843  :  — 

The  year  before,  he  had  gone  on  an  expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  had  planted  the  United 
States  flag  on  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  named  in 
honor  of  Lieutenant  Pike,  who  had  discovered  it 
many  years  before. 

Nothing  less  than  crass  ignorance 
could  ever  have  led  a  writer  into  such  a 
bold  misstatement  of  fact.  Fremont  as- 
cended and  planted  the  flag  upon  the 
peak  ever  since  called  "Fremont's  Peak," 
where  the  foot  of  man  had  probably 
never  trod  before,  and  at  an  altitude  of 
13,570  feet  above  the  sea.  This  point  is 
in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  northwest  of  the 
"  South  Pass/'  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  and  about  four  hundred 
miles  northwest  of  Pike's  Peak,. in  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

If  we  apply  the  well  known  legal  max- 
im, falsus  in  nno,falsus  in  omnibus,  to 
this  writer  at  this  point,  he  may  well  be 
summarily  dismissed  as  unworthy  of 
further  consideration.  One  more  exam- 
ple from  his  article  will,  however,  serve 
to  illustrate  the  persistency  with  which 
writers  deal  unjustly  with  the  name  and 
fame  of  Fremont,  and  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  example  of  the  work  of  a  long  list 
of  his  detractors.  This  writer  again 
says,  "A  word  should  be  said  about 
his  discovery  of  a  route  between  Oregon 
and  California."  He  then  goes  on  to 
describe  the  route  at  that  time,  as  now 
known  as  the  regular  line  of  travel,  and 
which  the  railroad  at  present  follows. 
He  then  says  :— 

Here  was  a  practicable  route  that  was  already  well 
used  and  was  open  to  travel  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  ;  and  yet  Fre'mont  foolishly  abandoned   it  and 


struck  off  to  the  eastward,  crossed  the  Cascades,  and 
passed  down  through  Eastern  Oregon  and  Western 
Nevada,  and  was  compelled  to  cross  the  deep  snows 
of  the  Sierras  south  of  Lake  Tahoe  in  the  month  of 
January  or  perish,  which  he  nearly  did,  in  the  snow, 
as  many  others  have  done  since.  The  route  he  trav- 
ersed is  an  impracticable  one,  and  has  never  been 
used  since.  All  his  notes  of  that  trip  are  valueless, 
except  as  a  warning  to  others  not  to  undertake  it. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  useless  and 
foolish  trip  can  entitle  him  to  the  credit  of  having 
opened  up  a  route  of  travel  from  the*  Columbia  to 
the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Here  again  is  ignorance  of  the  facts, 
or  a  perversion  of  the  truth.  Fremont 
never  claimed  to  have  discovered  a 
route  between  Oregon  and  California. 
He  left  the  Columbia  River  in  Novem- 
ber, 1843,  on  his  route  homeward,  with 
no  intention  whatever  of  visiting  Cal- 
ifornia. His  route  contemplated  an  en- 
tirely new  line  of  travel  "  and  a  great  cir- 
cuit to  the  south  and  southeast,  and  the 
exploration  of  the  Great  Basin  '  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada.'  "  From  the  Columbia  he  was 
to  proceed  to  Klamath  Lake.  From 
there  his 'course  "was  intended  to  be 
about  southeast  to  a  reputed  lake  called 
Mary's,"  —  now  known  as  Carson  Lake. 
Thence  "southeast  to  what  was  then 
known  as  Buenaventura  River,"  which 
did  not  exist,  but  which  had  a  place 
upon  many  maps.  From  there  the  "next 
point  was  intended  to  be  in  that  section 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  includes 
the  heads  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  of 
the  opposite  waters  of  California  Gulf, 
and  thence  down  the  Arkansas  to  Bent's 
Fort,  and  home."  When,  therefore,  this 
writer  says  that  Fremont  foolishly  took 
this  route  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
California,  and  thereby  claimed  to  have 
"opened  up  a  route  of  travel"  between 
Oregon  and  California,  he  writes  at  ran- 
dom and  in  ignorance  of  his  subject. 

Like  a  ship,  dismantled  and  in  distress 
at  sea,  seeking  a  haven  of  safety  by 
abandoning  her  course  and  heading  for 
the  nearest  port,  so  Fremont  was  driven 
by  cold,  hunger,  and  distress,  to  depart 
from  his  intended  line  of  travel  and  force 
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his  way  across  the  Sierras  in  midwinter, 
to  seek  relief  in  the  settlements  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  Such  is  the  truth 
concerning  this  part  of  the  story  of  his 
explorations. 

Whether  this  forced  deviation  from  his 
line  of  intended  travel  is  to  be  regarded 
as  "a  special  Providence  "  or  otherwise, 
certain  it  is  that  its  results  were  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  our  country.  For  Fre- 
mont's report  of  this  expedition,  which 
from  this  incident  necessarily  subse- 
quently embraced  some  months  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  travel  in  California, 
gave  the  first-  authentic  information  to 
the  world  concerning  California  that  had 
ever  been  made  public.  It  fixed  the  pol- 
icy of  early  acquisition  of  the  country  in 
the  minds  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
that  day,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  that 
emigration  toward  the  Pacific  that  after- 
wards became  so  important  a  factor  in 
carrying  that  policy  into  effect. 

So  far,  there  ought  to  be  no  dispute  as 
to  the  public  services  that  Fremont  has 
rendered.  And  yet  there  has  been,  as 
has  already  been  shown  ;  while  the  cam- 
paign of  detraction  and  abuse  thus  be- 
gun continues  to  be  cruelly  and  unjustly 
waged  all  along  the  line  of  his  subse- 
quent history.  To  read  that  portion  of 
his  history  here  under  consideration 
aright,  and  to  show  the  injustice  with 
which  he  has  been  treated  by  modern 
writers,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly 
the  political  situation  in  California  prior 
to  the  conquest,  in  connection  with  the 
then  impending  war  with  Mexico. 

For  many  years  California  had  been  in 
a  state  bordering  upon  political  anarchy. 
As  a  dependency  of  Mexico  she  had 
wavered  in  her  allegiance  because  of  the 
neglect  and  indifference  with  which  she 
had  been  treated.  Revolutionary  move- 
ments, though  temporarily  successful, 
had  brought  neither  stability  of  govern- 
ment nor  prosperity  in  their  train. 
Opinions  of  her  leading  citizens  were 
divided  upon  the  question  of  remedial 
measures.     Loyalty  to  Mexico  ceased  to 


command  dominant  consideration  in  the 
public  mind,  and  opinions  were  divided 
—  not  equally  —  upon  the  three  propo- 
sitions ;  of  an  independent  form  of  gov- 
ernment, a  protectorate  under  England 
or  France,  and  annexation  to  the  United 
States, —  the  last  by  far  the  most  unpop- 
ular of  all. 

A  growing  discontent  with  the  stead- 
ily increasing  influx  of  Americans  was 
plainly  manifest,  and  under  cover  of 
pretended  hostility  to  all  foreign  immi- 
gration, Americans  became  the  conspic- 
uous objects  of  jealousy  and  attack. 
The  ambitious  and  scheming  politicians 
of  that  day  made  effective  use  of  Amer- 
ican unpopularity  to  further  their  pur- 
poses, and  under  the  pretense  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  revolutionary  plot,  while  Al- 
varado  was  governor,  in  1840,  a  sweeping 
order  of  arrest  and  transportation  to 
Mexico  was  made  and  carried  into  effect 
by  General  Jose  Castro.  The  leading 
man  of  the  party  was  one  Isaac  Graham. 
Arrests  of  about  one  hundred  foreign- 
ers—  mostly  Americans  —  were  made, 
and  from  forty-five  to  fifty  were  sent  to 
San  Bias  in  chains  on  board  the  Mexi- 
can vessel  Guipuzcoan. 

The  story,  if  told  in  detail,  is  a  long 
one  and  full  of  horrors.  That  the  move- 
ment was  directed  mainly  against  Amer- 
ican residents  in  California  is  shown  by 
the  bombastic  proclamation  issued  by 
certain  Californians,  from  which  a  prof- 
itable extract  may  be  made. 

Eternal  glory  to  the  illustrious  champion  and  lib- 
erator of  the  Department  of  Alta  California,  Don 
Jose  Castro,  the  guardian  of  order,  and  the  sup- 
porter of  our  superior  government. 

Fellow  citizens  and  Friends  :  Today,  the  eighth 
of  May  of  the  present  year  of  1840,  has  been  and 
will  be  eternally  glorious  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
soil,  in  contemplating  the  glorious  expedition  of  our 
fellow  countryman,  Don  Jose  Castro,  who  goes  to 
present  himself  before  the  superior  government  of 
the  Mexican  nation,  carrying  with  him  a  number  of 
suspicious  Americans,  who,  under  the  mask  of  de- 
ceit, and  filled  with  ambition,  were  warping  us  in 
the  web  of  misfortune,  plunging  us  into  the  greatest 
confusion  and  danger,  desiring  to  terminate  the  life 
of  our  governor  and  of  all  his  subalterns  ;  and  finally,. 
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to  drive  us  from   our   asylums  ;    from  our  country ; 
from  our  pleasures,  and  from  our  hearths. 

The  bark  which  carries  this  valorous  Hero  on  his 
Grand  Commission  goes  filled  with  laurels  and 
crowned  with  triumphs,  ploughing  the  waves  and 
publishing  in  distinct  voices  to  the  passing  billows 
the  loud  vivas  and  rejoicings  which  will  resound  to 
the  remotest  bounds  of  the  universe.  Yes,  fellow 
citizens  and  friends,  again  we  say  that  this  glorious 
chief  should  have  a  place  in  the  innermost  recesses 
of  our  hearts,  and  be  held  as  dear  to  us  as  our  very 
breath,"  etc.,   etc. 

Just  as  another  notorious  Californian 
something  more  than  thirty  years  later 
attempted  to  ride  into  political  suprem- 
acy under  the  shibboleth  of  "  The  Chi- 
nese must  go  ! "  so,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  this  heroic  Don  Jose  Castro 
raised  and  for  years  pursued  the  issue 
that  the  "Americans  must  go  !"  It  will 
.  be  seen  later  on  wherein  Fremont  came 
under  the  ban  thus  inaugurated.  It  de- 
tracts sadly  from  the  heroic  effect  of  Don 
Jose  Castro's  performance  in  1840,  how- 
ever, to  be  obliged  to  record  the  fact 
that  the  American  "revolutionists" 
whom  he  thus  barbarously  carried  in 
shackles  to  Mexico  in  1840  were  dis- 
charged by  the  Mexican  government, 
and  the  leaders,  with  Graham  at  their 
head,  were  sent  back  again  to  California 
at  government  expense,  with  a  money 
indemnity  for  the  gross  wrong  that 
had  been  done  them. 

For  years,  American  settlers  in  Cali- 
fornia had  been  the  chief  subjects  of 
dislike  and  covert  attack.  The  same 
state  of  affairs  continued  after  the  arrest 
of  Graham  and  others,  and  with  Gener- 
al Castro  always  at  the  head  of  the 
movement.  Although  not  sustained  by 
the  home  government  in  the  Graham 
affair,  he  succeeded  in  so  far  securing: 
government  co-operation  as  to  excite 
strong  prejudices  in  favor  of  his  policy, 
and  prospective  co-operation  in  any  fu- 
ture action  which  he  might  find  it  con- 
venient to  take  in  the  matter.  The 
Mexican  government,  thus  incited  by 
Castro  and  others,  entered  into  the  anti- 
American  crusade  with  as  much  vigor 


as  Castro  and  his  coadjutors  had  dis" 
played.  In  1842,  Almonte,  then  Mexi- 
can minister  in  Washington,  published 
a  letter  of  warning  against  American 
immigration  to  California,  practically 
asserting  that  the  government  did  not 
desire  it  and  would  not  tolerate  it.  On 
the  14th  of  July  of  the  following  year 
Santa  Ana  issued  an  order  to  Gover- 
nor Micheltorena  to  the  following  ef- 
fect: 

Being  convinced  that  it  is  not  proper  for  natives 
of  the  United  States  of  the  North  to  reside  in  your 
department,  the  President  has  been  pleased  to  re- 
solve that  they  should  quit  it  within  reasonable 
time,  which  you  may  fix  for  that  purpose ;  and  that 
henceforward  no  individual  belonging  to  the  said 
United  States  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  said  de- 
partment. 

Castenares,  the  California  representa- 
tive in  Mexico,  continually  warned  the 
government  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
out  Americans  who  were  entering  the 
country  every  year  "without  any  other 
patrimony  than  their  rifles."  He  charged 
that  American  immigrants  in  Oregon 
werebeginning  to  distribute  arms  among 
the  Indians  in  California  in  exchange  for 
stolen  horses, —  an  allegation  so  glaring- 
ly gratuitous  and  false  as  to  need  no 
contradiction.  Also  that  one  thousand 
armed  Americans  were  in  the  mountains 
of  Santa  Cruz,  when  in  point  of  fact  at 
that  time  there  were  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  that  number  in  all  California. 
He  declared  that  "other  foreigners 
should  be  encouraged  to  come  there,  but 
that  Americans  should  on  no  account 
be  admitted  into  the  country."  "The 
Supreme  Government,"  he  says,  "  is 
convinced  that  California  is  today  the 
ambition  of  all  nations  ;  and  the  conduct 
of  our  neighbors  of  the  North  in  regard 
to  Texas,  leaves  no  doubt  that  that  nation 
is  our  natural  enemy." 

The  action  of  Commodore  Jones  in 
taking  possession  of  Monterey  in  Octo- 
ber, 1842,  and  in  hoisting  the  flag  there, 
although  but  a  temporary  twenty-four 
hours'  occupation  and  fully  apologized 
for  immediately  thereafter,  only  tended 
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to  fan  the  flame  of  hatred  toward  Amer- 
icans, affording  Castro  and  his  followers 
still  greater  license  to  pursue  the  cru- 
sade against  them. 

The  revolution  of  1844-45,  m  which 
Micheltorena  was  deposed  and  Don  Pio 
Pico  made  governor,  and  Jose  Castro 
commandante  general,  left  the  question 
of  the  expulsion  of  Americans  for  the 
time  being  in  abeyance.  In  so  far  as  the 
latter  took  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movement,  it  was  in  support  of  the  reg- 
ular government  under  Micheltorena, 
and  against  Castro  and  Pico  ;  the  former 
the  master  spirit  of  the  rebellion.  Un- 
der the  command  of  Sutter  a  company 
of  foreigners,  in  which  were  Bidwell, 
Hensley,  O'Farrell,  Graham,  Merritt, 
and  other  afterwards  prominent  Amer- 
icans, marched  to  the  support  of  Michel- 
torena and  participated  in  the  campaign 
to  the  end.  This  course  tended  mate- 
rially to  render  Americans  still  more 
unpopular,  and  intensified  Castro's  de- 
termination to  drive  them  from  the 
country. 

Plotting  and  counterplotting  followed 
the  success  of  Pico  and  Castro.  The  lat- 
ter's  ambition  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  less  distinction  than  the  governor- 
ship for  himself,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  crusade  against  the  unpopular  Amer- 
icans was  his  "  strong  suit."  Meanwhile 
American  immigrants  continued  to  ar- 
rive in  small  parties.  The  whaling  fleet 
Avas  seeking  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
for  refitting  purposes  in  greater  num- 
bers. More  and  more  positive  became 
the  portents  of  war' with  Mexico.  "There 
came  a  positive  order  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  that  the  entry  of  Amer- 
ican immigrants  from  Oregon  and  Mis- 
souri must  not  be  permitted,  which 
orders  were  duly  circulated  among  local 
officials,"  but  were  found  difficult  of 
enforcement. 

The  situation  had  become  still  further 
complicated  by  the  influences  that  had 
long  been  at  work  to  bring  about  the  oc- 
cupation of  California  by  England,  in  or- 


der to  forestall  like  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  Sir  George  Simp- 
son, in  his  narrative,  urged  in  the  strong- 
est terms  that  England  should  bring 
California  under  her  sway  by  immediate 
occupation  as  a  security  for  the  debt  of 
Mexico  to  England.  He  held  also  that 
"under  the  treaty  of  1790,  England  is 
even  now  entitled  to  colonize  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  upper  province.  As 
America  has  renounced  everything  that 
lies  below  42°,  England,  without  being 
questioned  by  any  one,  may  immediately 
occupy  the  coast  from  420  down  to  the 
due  range  of  the  settlement  of  Francisco, 
and  may  tomorrow  justifiably  occupy  the 
valley  of  Santa  Rosa,  which  opens  into 
Bodega  Bay." 

De  Mofras,  the  agent  sent  by  France 
to  report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs, 
expressed  the  conviction,  formed  largely 
from  conversations  with  the  officers  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  that  Eng- 
land was  confident  of  success. 

The  policy  of  English  colonization  in 
California,  for  which  extensive  land 
grants  were  sought,  was  pushed  with 
vigor.  Wyllie,  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs at  Honolulu,  wrote  to  Hartnell,  at 
Monterey,  in  November,  1844:  "Amer- 
ica's views  on  the  territory  are  apparent, 
and  if  the  question  of  Texas  had  led  to 
war,  the  result  cannot  be  doubted.  In 
such  an  event,  the  only  power  that  could 
save  California  is  Great  Britain ;  and 
nothing  could  justify  her  interference  so 
much  as  previous  grants  of  land  under  the 
Mexican  government  to  British  subjects. 
Be  ready  then  to  grasp  all  you  can  for 
me  and  yourself  if  such  a  crisis  should 
threaten  :  and  if  the  governor  wishes  to 
favor  us  he  could  secretly  have  one  third 
of  the  allotment  to  me  and  you,  so  that 
his  grant  also  would  come  under  British 
protection." 

This  plan  of  English  colonization  sub- 
sequently found  enlargement  on  a  grand- 
er scale  in  the  McNamara  project,  which 
looked  to  an  immense  Catholic  colony  to 
be  established  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
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and  which,  if  consummated,  would  un- 
questionably have  called  for  and  received 
British  protection.  The  fact  that  Mc- 
Namara  arrived  in  California  on  a  Brit- 
ish man  of  war, — the  Juno, — conveying 
the  impression  that  he  was  acting  under 
official  authority,strengthens  this  theory. 
The  fact  that  the  grant  was  made  by  the 
governor  and  legislature  and  on  the  very 
day  that  Sloat  hoisted*  the  flag  at  Mon- 
terey and  took  possession  of  the  country 
gives  additional  force  to  the  theory,  and 
points  unerringly  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  dangerous  complication  was  only  avert- 
ed by  fortunate  action.  And  as  will  here- 
after be  shown,  that  action  was  inspired 
by  the  vigor,  courage,  and  patriotism  of 
Fremont. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that 
our  own  government  had  long  before 
foreseen  this  possible  danger  of  English 
occupation,  and  had  taken  extreme  meas- 
ures to  prevent  it.  The  fleet  had  been 
concentrated  near  California.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Larkin, 
then  United  States  Consul  at  Monterey, 
in  October,  1845,  appointing  him  confi- 
dential agent,and  requesting  him  to  "ex- 
ert the  greatest  vigilance  in  discovering 
and  defeating  any  attempts  which  may 
be  made  by  foreign  governments  to  ac- 
quire a  control  over  that  country."  And 
that  the  United  States  "  would  vigorous- 
ly interfere  to  prevent  California  from 
becoming  a  British  or  French  colony." 

Waddy  Thompson,' then  minister  to 
Mexico,  in  his  "  Recollections  of  Mexi- 
co, 1846,"  in  speaking  of  California,  said, 
"  It  will  be  worth  a  war  of  twenty  years 
to  prevent  England  acquiring  it,  which 
I  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  she 
desires  to  do."  And  with  his  opportuni- 
ties for  acquiring  knowledge  on  this 
point,  we  may  be  sure  he  "  spoke  by  the 
card." 

Such  was  the  notorious  condition  of 
affairs  in  California,  when  Fremont 
started  on  his  second  exploring  expedi- 
tion to  California  and  Oregon  in  July, 
1845.     Having  spent  several  months  in 


Washington  before  starting  on  this  ex- 
pedition, he  had  become  fully  informed 
of  the  inner  secrets  and  intended  policy 
of  the  government  in  regard  to  Califor- 
nia. He  learned  at  this  time  that  war 
with  Mexico  was  regarded  as  inevitable. 
He  learned  also  that  the  administration, 
with  the  information  it  had  gathered 
from  reliable  sources,  regarded  the  oc- 
cupation of  California  by  Great  Britain 
as  an  inevitable  event  in  case  that  war 
occurred,  unless  occupancy  by  our  own 
government  was  first  accomplished.  To 
use  his  own  words  : 

As  affairs  resolved  themselves,  California  stood 
out  as  the  chief  subject  of  the  impending  war  ;  and 
with  Mr.  Benton  and  other  governing  men  at  Wash- 
ington it  became  a  firm  resolve  to  hold  it  for  the 
United  States.  To  them  it  seemed  reasonably  sure 
that  California  would  eventually  fall  to  England  or 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  eventuality  was  near. 
This  was  talked  over  fully  during  the  time  of  prep- 
aration for  the  third  expedition,  and  the  contingen- 
cies anticipated  and  weighed.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  three  countries  made  a  chief  subject  of 
interest,  about  which  our  thoughts  settled  as  the 
probability  of  war  grew  into  a  certainty.  For  me, 
no  direct  cause  or  definite  instruction  could  be  laid 
down  ;  but  the  probabilities  were  made  known  to 
me,  as  well  as  what  to  do  when  they  became  facts. 
The  distance  was  too  great  for  timely  communica- 
tion ;  but  failing  this,  I  was  given  discretion  to  act. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bancroft  and  other 
modern  historians  inf erentially  discredit 
Fremont's  statements,  but  they  fail  to 
disprove  them.  Their  mere  indirect  ex- 
pression of  disbelief  is  not  sufficient  to 
impeach  his  testimony,  corroborated  as 
will  hereafter  be  shown  by  that  of  other 
reliable  witnesses,  and  by  the  unanswer- 
able logic  of  events  that  harmonize  with 
and  become  part  of  such  testimony. 
Until,  therefore,  Fremont's  statement 
here  quoted,  as  well  as  those  that  may 
hereafter  appear,  are  disproved  by  some 
more  tangible  testimony  than  that  of 
mere  expression  of  disbelief,  they  are 
by  every  rule  of  evidence  entitled  to  full 
credence. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  an  outline  sketch 
of  Fremont's  subsequent  operations  in 
California.      He  reached  Sutter's  Fort 
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on  the  ioth  of  December,  1845,  with  a 
portion  of  his  command.  The  remainder 
had  been  sent  under  the  guidance  of 
Joe  Walker  from  near  the  sink  of  the 
Humboldt  to  the  south,  with  instruc- 
tions to  enter  California  via  Walker's 
Pass,  and  thence  to  the  Tulare  and  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  On  the  26th  of  January, 
1846,  Fremont  was  in  Monterey. 

"  I  had  come  to  Monterey,"  he  says 
in  his  autobiography,  "with  the  object 
of  obtaining  leave  to  bring  my  party 
into  the  settlements  in  order  to  refit 
and  obtain  the  supplies  that  had  now 
become  necessary.  All  the  camp  equip- 
ment, the  clothes  of  the  men,  and  their 
saddles  and  horse  gear,  were  either  used 
up  or  badly  in  want  of  repair.     .     .     . 

"  With  Mr.  Larkin  I  called  upon  the 
commanding  general,  Don  Jose  Castro, 
the  prefect,  alcalde,  and  ex-Governor  Al- 
varado.  I  informed  the  general  and  the 
other  officers  that  I  was  engaged  in  sur- 
veying the  nearest  route  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  informed 
them  further  that  the  object  of  the  sur- 
vey was  geographical,  being  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Topographi- 
cal Engineers,  to  which  corps  I  be- 
longed ;  and  that  it  was  made  in  the  in- 
terests of  science  and  commerce,  and 
that  the  men  comprising  the  party  were 
citizens  and  not  soldiers.     .     . 

"  The  permission  asked  for  was  readily 
granted,  and  during  the  two  days  I 
stayed  I  was  treated  with  every  courtesy 
by  the  general  and  other  officers." 

Just  here,  the  two  roads  of  narrative 
traversed  by  Fremont  and  the  historians 
begin  to  diverge.  And  the  statements 
of  the  latter  are  so  directly  in  opposition 
to  that  above  quoted,  that  it  is  important 
to  refer  to  them  here.  Mr.  Bancroft 
says,  "  It  should  be  noted  particularly 
here  that  the  only  license  given  to  Fre- 
mont at  this  time  was  a  tacit,  or  implied, 
permission  to  recruit  his  men  on  the 
frontiers,  azuay  from  the  settlements, 
after  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  at 
Monterey "  ;  and  he  says,  "  This  rests 


not  on  the  statements  of  Castro,  but  of 
Larkin  and  Fremont."  In  a  footnote  he 
quotes  from  Fremont's  testimony  before 
the  court  martial  in  Washington,  in 
which  the  latter  says,  "  I  explained  to 
General  Castro  the  object  of  my  coming 
into  California,  and  my  desire  to  obtain 
permission  to  winter  in  the  valley  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  .  .  .  where  there  was 
plenty  of  game,  .  .  .  arid  no  inhab- 
itants to  be  molested  by  our  presence." 

Granted  that  the  testimony  given  by 
Fremont  at  the  court  martial  be  abso- 
lutely correct,  it  in  no  way  conflicts  with 
his  statement  above  quoted  from  his 
autobiography.  His  desire  to  winter  in 
the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  where 
there  were  no  inhabitants  to  be  molested 
by  their  presence,  was  necessarily  but 
supplementary  to  his  object  in  coming 
to  Monterey  to  "refit  and  obtain  sup- 
plies," and  was  to  be  his  next  movement 
after  the  work  of  refitting  and  obtaining 
supplies  was  completed.  For  how  was 
it  possible  to  refit  and  obtain  such  sup- 
plies, to  have  repairs  made  to  "  saddles, 
clothes,  and  horse  gear,"  "  away  from 
the  settlements"  even  after  " obtaining 
the  necessary  funds  at  Monterey,"  which 
Mr.  Bancroft  says  was  his  sole  request  ? 
And  of  what  use  were  these  "  necessary 
funds  "  except  to  purchase  such  supplies 
in  some  settlement,  instead  of  upon  the 
naked  plains  of  the  San  Joaquin  ? 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Larkin,  which  Mr.  Bancroft  invokes 
in  support  of  his  statement.  Here  it 
will  be  found  that  the  historian  is  indeed 
"all  at  sea,"  and  that  this  testimony 
comes  back  upon  him  like  a  boomerang. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  1846,  Mr.  Larkin 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  fol- 
lows : 

Captain  John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  arrived  at  this  United  States  consular  house 
in  Monterey,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1846.  Being 
very  anxious  to  join  his  party  of  fifty  men  at  the 
second  place  of  rendezvous,  without  the  settlement, 
they  having  missed  the  first  place  by  mistake,  he 
remained  but  two  days,  in  which  time,  with  myself, 
he    visited    the    commandante     general,    prefecto, 
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alcalde,  and  Colonel  Alvarado,  informing  them  that 
he  was  surveying  the  nearest  route  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  information,  and 
that  his  men  were  not  United  States  soldiers,  was 
also,  by  myself,  officially  given  to  the  prefecto.  Hav- 
ing obtained  funds  and  supplies  from  myself,  he 
returned  to  his  camp  ;  it  being  zvcll  known  in  Mon- 
terey that  he  ivas  to  return  when  he  collected  his  men. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  witnesses, — testimony,  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  what  has  here- 
tofore been  given,  ought  to  put  to  shame 
any  writer  who  assumes  to  give  to  the 
world  authentic  history.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  this  statement  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft,— repeated  in  various  forms  by 
other  writers, —  that  Fremont  obtained 
permission  only  "to  recruit  his  men  on 
the  frontiers  away  from  the  settle?nents 
after  obtaining  the  necessary  finds  at 
Monterey"  is  inexact,  misleading,  and 
entirely  unworthy  of  impartial  histori- 
ans. 

Fremont,  having  collected  all  his  forces, 
crossed  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  and 
passed  southeasterly  into  the  Salinas 
Valley,  where,  on  the  3d  of  March,  he  en- 
camped at  the  Hartnell  rancho.  Here 
in  the  afternoon  Lieutenant  Chavez  of 
General  Castro's  command  rode  into 
camp  and  handed  him  a  letter  from  the 
General  and  prefect,  ordering  him  forth- 
with out  of  the  department,  and  threat- 
ening force  if  the  order  was  not  instantly 
complied  with. 

"Surprised  both  at  the  message  and 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  worded,"  says 
Fremont,  "  I  expressed  to  the  envoy  my 
astonishment  at  General  Castro's  breach 
of  good  faith,  and  the  rudeness  with 
which  he  committed  it ;  both  of  which, 
I  remarked  to  him,  were  unworthy  of  an 
officer  in  his  position.  And  I  desired 
him  to  say  in  reply  to  General  Castro 
that  I  peremptorily  refused  compliance 
to  an  order  insulting  to  my  government 
and  myself." 

Fremont  immediately  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  the  Gavilan  Ridge,  where 
wood  and  water  were  abundant,  en- 
trenched   himself    there,    hoisted    the 


American  flag,  and  for  nearly  four  days 
awaited  attack,  which  never  was  made. 
Then  breaking  camp  he  descended  and 
encamped  within  three  miles  of  General 
Castro's  forces,  which  had  been  brought 
there  to  threaten  and  intimidate  him. 
From  this  point  he  moved  leisurely  on 
at  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles 
per  day  toward  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  on  his  road  to  Oregon,  unmolested 
by  further  demonstration  from  Castro 
and  his  forces. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  halt  for  a 
moment  to  consider  some  further  com- 
ments of  the  so-called  historians  upon 
Fremont's  action.  The  outline  of  facts 
has  here  been  fairly  and  truthfully  pre- 
sented. No  other  charge  is  laid  to  Fre- 
mont except  that  he  put  himself  in  a 
position  of  defense  from  attack  which 
never  was  made.  He  wronged  no  one, 
committed  no  act  of  violence,  but  simply 
denied  the  right  of  the  California  com- 
mander to  perpetrate  an  outrage  upon 
his  command  and  the  government  which 
he  represented.  He  did  this  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  all  that  had  heretofore 
been  done  by  Castro  against  Americans, 
and  with  an  equally  full  knowledge  of 
impending  events  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  and  of  results  that 
were  expected  to  come  about  by  the 
government  at  home  in  relation  to  the 
early  occupancy  of  California. 

Yet  Mr.  Bancroft  denounces  this  act 
of  Fremont's  as  "  a  hasty,  foolish,  and 
altogether  unjustifiable  step."  As  if 
writing  from  a  Mexican  standpoint,  he 
says,  Castro's  "cause  was  a  just  one,  his 
policy  was  prudent,  his  orders  were  mod- 
erate and  dignified  in  style,  and  his  plans 
were  successful."  Again  he  says  as  be- 
tween Castro  and  Fremont  that  "Fre- 
mont made  by  far  the  greater  fool  of 
himself."  In  his  chapter  heading  he 
accuses  Fremont  of  having  "broken  his 
agreement,"  of  having  "  blundered,"  and 
of  having  "run  away."  He  says  in  his 
text,  "  Fremont  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
declare  himself  openly  a  filibuster,  and 
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though  it  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  pride, 
he  was  obliged  to  run  away."  The  on- 
slaught thus  begun  upon  Fremont,  the 
epithet  of  "filibuster"  thus  applied  to 
him,  is  kept  up  with  unceasing  pertina- 
city and  malignity  throughout  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's recital  of  Fremont's  subsequent 
career  during  the  conquest  of  California. 

The  injustice  of  the  attack,  the  con- 
stant perversion  of  the  truth  that  is  so 
studiously  made  to  hide  the  animus  that 
inspires  it,  can  be  made  clear  and  incon- 
trovertible. So  far  from  "  running  away," 
Fremont  descended  from  Gavilan  Peak, 
and  as  has  already  been  stated,  made  his 
first  camp  within  three  miles  of  Castro's 
headquarters,  where  ample  opportunity 
was  offered  for  Castro  to  attack  him 
with  a  vastly  superior  force  if  he  so  de- 
sired. Castro  himself  admitted  this*  in 
a  postscript  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Al- 
calde Diaz,  of  Monterey,  under  date  of 
March  ioth.  In  this  postscript  Castro 
says  "that  Captain  Fremont  had  crossed 
a  small  river,  and  was  then  about  three 
miles  from  them."  Yet  the  same  man, 
in  his  report  to  the  Minister  of  War  in 
Mexico,  says,  "  I  was  prepared  to  at- 
tack him  [Fremont]  on  the  night  of  the 
ioth,  when  he,  taking  advantage  of  the 
darkness,  abandoned  the  fortification, 
doubtless  precipitately,  as  we  found 
there  the  next  day  some  iron  instru- 
ments and  other  things,  and  trying  to 
find  the  trail  to  know  what  direction 
they  took,  it  was  impossible  on  account 
of  their  having  withdrawn  in  complete 
dispersion." 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  such 
a  statement  as  this.  It  is  disproved  in 
the  first  instance  by  Castro's  own  ad- 
mission in  his  letter  to  Alcalde  Diaz, 
above  quoted,  admitting  that  Fremont 
was  encamped  within  three  miles  of 
him.  It  carries  its  own  contradiction  in 
the  second  instance  by  the  silly  asser- 
tion that  he  could  not  find  their  trail 
owing  to  "  complete  dispersion," —  a  fol- 
ly that  an  idiot  would  not  have  been 
guilty  of  under  the  circumstances,  much 


less  so  skillful  a  commander  as  Fremont. 
But  if  further  proof  were  wanting,  it 
is  furnished  in  the  letter  of  Consul  Lar- 
kin  to  the  State  Department.  He  says, 
under  date  of  March  27th,  1846,  "In- 
stead of  the  Americans  being  driven  out 
of  the  country,  they  traveled  less  dis- 
tance for  three  or  four  days  than  the  na- 
tives did  in  returning  to  Monterey ; 
moving  from  four  to  six  miles  a  day,  in 
order  to  recruit."  Again  he  says,  under 
date  of  April  2d  :  "  Captain  Fremont 
left  his  camp  a  few  hours  after  he  re- 
ceived the  undersigned's  letter  of  the 
9th  of  March,  [not  from  fright  of  Gen- 
eral Castro]  as  he  had  been  preparing  a 
week  before  to  travel."  In  the  same 
letter  he  further  says  :  — 

The  undersigned  has  not  supposed,  during  the 
whole  affair,  that  General  Castro  wished  to  go  after 
Captain  Fremont,  and  was  very  confident  that  with 
all  California  he  would  not  have  attacked  him,  even 
had  he  been  sure  of  destroying  the  whole  party,  as 
five  times  their  number  would  have  taken  their  place 
before  the  expected  battle.  Captain  Fremont  re- 
ceived verbal  applications  from  English  and  Ameri- 
cans to  join  his  party,  and  could  have  mustered  as 
many  men  as  the  natives.  He  was  careful  not  to 
do  so.  Although  he  discharged  five  or  six  of  his 
men,  he  took  no  others  in  their  place.  On  the  re- 
turn of  General  Castro,  he  published  a  flaming  proc- 
lamation to  the  citizens,  informing  them  that  a  band 
of  bandoleros  (highwaymen  or  freebooters),  under 
Captain  Fie'mont,  of  the  United  States  Army,  had 
come  into  this  district,  but  with  the  company  of  two 
hundred  patriots  he  had  driven  them  away,  and  ex- 
pected his  companions  and  countrymen  to  be  always 
ready  to  repel  others  of  the  same  class.  This  proc- 
lamation was  missing,  from  the  place  it  was  put  up, 
on  the  third  day.' 

Is  not  such  testimony  as  this,  written 
down  by  an  honorable  and  reliable  man 
almost  at  the  moment  of  this  Gavilan 
Peak  affair,  of  more  value  than  Mr. 
Bancroft's  assertions  made  nearly  fifty 
years  later  ? 

The  intensity  of  Larkin's  friendship 
and  approval  of  Fremont's  act  at  this 
time  and  in  this  instance,  is  shown  in 
the  following  extract  from  his  letter  of 
March  ioth,  sent  by  special  courier  to 
Gavilan  Peak,  when  Fremont  had  en- 
trenched himself  there  and  hoisted  the 
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flag.  He  says :  "  You  will,  without 
thought  of  expense  or  trouble,  call  on 
me,  or  send  to  me,  in  every  case  of  need, 
not  only  as  your  consul,  but  as  your 
friend  and  countryman." 

It  has  been  shown  that  Mr.  Bancroft 
expresses  the  Mexican  side  of  this  affair, 
— as,  indeed,  he  does  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  conquest ;  that  he  sustains 
Castro  and  denounces  Fremont.  And 
yet,  hardly  had  Fremont  started  on  his 
march  from  Gavilan  Peak,  when  Castro 
sent  a  messenger  to  him,  John  Gilroy, 
an  Englishman, "  to  make  offers  of  an  ar- 
rangement," so  says  Larkin.  Fremont 
says  that  he  "  was  afterwards  informed 
that  the  proposition  was  that  he  should 
unite  his  force  with  Castro's  and  jointly 
march  against  Governor  Don  Pio  Pico." 
And  he  added,  "■  This  agrees  so  well  with 
the  Mexican  revolutionary  habit,  and 
subsequent  confirmatory  facts,  that  I 
fully  believe  it."  Mr.  Bancroft  denies 
that  Gilroy  was  sent  on  any  such  mes- 
sage, and  arbitrarily  says,  "  Gilroy  was 
sent  to  Fremont,  if  at  all,  either  in  ac- 
cordance with  Larkin's  recommenda- 
tions in  favor  of  a  conference,  or  merely 
as  a  spy  to  learn  Fremont's  position  and 
intentions."  Thus  we  have  his  favorite 
method  of  manufacturing  history  by  na- 
ked assertion  of  fact,  despite  all  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  He  is  ready  at  all  times 
to  malign  Fremont,  and  to  excuse  per- 
fidy toward  his  own  government  on  the 
part  of  Castro. 

Castro's  action  in  attempting  to  drive 
Fremont  and  his  party  from  California 
was  unquestionably  a  continuation  of 
the  anti-American  policy  he  had  so  long 
pursued,  and  upon  which  he  was  endeav- 
oring to  ride  into  gubernatorial  power. 
Although  he  had  aided  and  co-operated, 
with  Pico  in  deposing  Micheltorena,  he 
was  now  at  open  rupture  with  Pico,  and 
clearly  endeavoring  to  accomplish  his 
downfall  as  well.  The  assembly  met  at 
Los  Angeles  in  March.  On  the  17th  of 
that  month  Castro's  report  on  the  Fre- 
mont affair  was  received.     Bandini  de- 


nounced Castro's  disregard  of  law,  for 
having  issued  his  proclamation  without 
consulting  the  governor.  He  called  up- 
on Governor  Pico  to  reply  to  him  (Cas- 
tro) "with  decorum,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  that  firmness  and  energy  which 
a  proceeding  so  scandalous  demanded." 
Pico  in  his  communication  to  Castro  de- 
mands to  know  "by  what  right  he  ven- 
tures to  issue  proclamations,  and  to  alarm 
the  people,  with  whom,  not  being  sol- 
diers, he  has  nothing  to  do.  He  must 
have  forgotten  that  there  is  a-  govern- 
ment ;  or  does  he  desire  to  overturn  all 
order  ?  or  does  he  flatter  himself  he  has 
power  over  free  and  enlightened  citi- 
zens," etc. 

Thus  we  see  that  Castro's  orders  to 
Fremont  to  leave  the  country  and  the 
whole  course  of  proceedings  which  fol- 
lowed, were  merely  the  operations  of  an 
ambitious  military  chief  seeking  political 
advantage,  and  were  unauthorized  by  the 
regularly  constituted  government  au- 
thorities. From  a  strictly  legal  stand- 
point, therefore,  Fremont  was  amply  jus- 
tified in  his  action,  and  did  no  wrong  to 
the  government  but  only  thwarted  and 
baffled  the  plottings  of  a  mischievous 
revolutionist.  The  merits  of  the  politi- 
cal quarrel  between  Pico  and  Castro  are 
not  involved  in  this  controversy.  Cas- 
tro was  acting  an  unauthorized  role, 
which  Fremont's  courage  and  determi- 
nation rendered  abortive.  The  assem- 
bly finally  reached  the  conclusion  that 
they  "  could  no  longer  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  so  vicious  and  ignorant  and 
incapable  and  tyrannical  a  monster, 
trusting  that  all  patriotic  citizens  would 
approve  that  determination." 

And  this  is  the  man,  thus  practically 
outlawed  by  the  government  and  legis- 
lative assembly,  whose  action  is  en- 
dorsed by  an  American  historian,  as 
against  that  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army,  at  the  head  of  an  Amer- 
ican scientific  expedition  authorized  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  Congress,  acting  strictly 
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in  defense  against  insult  and  outrage 
toward  his  government,  his  command, 
and  his  countrymen,  for  whom  Mr.  Ban- 
croft can  find  no  better  appellation  than 
"filibuster"  and — by  implication  — 
coward.  If  this  be  history,  it  would 
seem  to  justify  the  long  ago  pronounced 
verdict  that  has  since  passed  into  cur- 
rent aphorism,  that  "  all  history  is  a  lie." 
We  shall  see  later  on  how  well  Mr.  Ban- 
croft succeeds  in  justifying  the  asser- 
tion thus  widely  accepted. 

Another  historian  who  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  efforts 
to  belittle  Fremont's  career  in  Califor- " 
nia,  Professor  Royce,  says  in  relation 
to  the  Gavilan  Peak  affair,  that  "  as  a 
result  of  petty  occurrences  for  which  his 
rude  men  were  by  no  means  blameless, 
Capt.  Fremont  received  a  notification 
from  Castro  to  depart,  accompanied  by 
threats  of  violence  in  case  he  should  not 
obey." 

Mr.  Theodore  Hittell  in  his  History 
of  California  serves  up  the  same  dish  of 
error  in  another  form.  These  "  petty  oc- 
currences" he  described  as  "a  dispute  in 
reference  to  nine  horses  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Fremont's  men,"  and  a  report 
that  "three  of  Fremont's  men  had  of- 
fered violence  to  the  daughters  of  Angel 
Castro,  an  uncle  of  the  comandante-gen- 
eral."  And  he  adds  :  "  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  truth  in  the  report 
about  stolen  horses.  Nor  was  there  any 
truth  in  the  report  of  violence  offered  to 
the  daughters  of  Angel  Castro.  But  the 
Californians  believed  them  ;  and  the 
feeling  against  Americans  became  so 
strong  that  both  Jose  Castro,  the  corn- 
andante,  and  Manuel  Castro,  the  prefect, 
wrote  to  Fremont,  ordering  him  to  leave 
the  country  immediately,"  etc. 

Assuming  that  such  reports  —  wheth- 
er true  or  false  —  were  spread  abroad 
among  Californians,  and  assuming  that 
they  tended  to  intensify  the  feeling  of 
dislike  toward  Americans,  which  as  has 
heretofore  been  shown  had  long  existed, 
they  cannot  be  connected  by  any  relia- 
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ble  data  with  the  orders  issued  by  the 
comandante  and  the  prefect  for  Fre- 
mont to  leave  the  country.  In  fact,  the 
text  of  the  order  itself  flatly  contradicts 
the  theory,  and  necessarily  attests  the 
unreliability  of  the  historians  who  pub- 
lish it  to  the  world  as  truth.  The  order 
from  General  Castro  as  delivered  to  Fre- 
mont by  Lieutenant  Chavez  reads  as 
follows,  viz :  — 

"This  morning  at  seven,  information 
reached  this  office  that  you  and  your 
party  have  entered  the  settlements  of  this 
department  :  and  this  being  prohibited 
by  onr  laivs,  I  find  myself  obliged  to 
fiotify  you  that  on  receipt  of  this  yon 
must  immediately  retire  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  department,  such  being  the 
orders  of  the  supreme  government  which 
the  undersigned  is  under  the  obligation 
of  enforcing." 

Mr.  Larkin,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
"The  Commander  of  any  American 
ship  of  war  in  San  Bias,  or  Mexico," 
under  date  of  March  9,  1846,  says  that 
"  the  General  [Castro]  states  that  he  has 
received  by  the  '  Hannah'  positive  orders 
from  Mexico  to  drive  Captain  Fremont 
from  the  country." 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Larkin 
says,  "Within  twenty  days  the  General 
[Castro]  says  he  had  received  direct  and 
specific  orders  from  Mexico  not  to  allow 
Captain  Fremont  to  enter  California  ; 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  change 
in  the  feelings  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Larkin  is  an  invaluable  and  relia- 
ble witness.  Fie  is  oftener  invoked  by 
the  historians  who  write  in  a  strain  in- 
imical to  Fremont  than  any  other,  and 
as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  is  "  the  corner 
of  the  foundation "  in  their  efforts  to 
rob  Fremont  of  the  fame  that  he  so 
justly  earned  for  the  part  that  he  played 
in  the  conquest  of  California.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance,  however,  that 
when  Mr.  Larkin's  testimony  is  needed 
to  confirm  the  statements  of  these  writ- 
ers he  is  covered  with  praises  ;  but  when 
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his  testimony  is  against  them  he  is  im- 
peached without  hesitation.  Professor 
Royce  says  of  him,  "  Larkin  is  the  only 
American  official  who  can  receive  un- 
mixed praise  in  connection  with  the 
measures  which  led  to  the  acquisition  of 
California"  ;  and  in  speaking  of  his  cor- 
respondence he  says,  "  It  is  the  only 
source,  save  Washington  archives, 
whence  can  be  derived  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  official  story  of  the  conquest 
itself."  A  verdict  which  is  here  most 
heartily  endorsed.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  Professor  Royce's  "  petty  occur- 
rence "  theory,  as  the  cause  of  the  issu- 
ance of  Castro's  order,  as  against  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Larkin  hereinbefore 
quoted  upon  this  subject  ?  And  what 
shall  be  said  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  historical 
efforts,  when  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
orders  that  Castro  told  Larkin  he  had 
received  from  Mexico  as  stated  in  Lar- 
kin's  letters,  that  "it  is  nearly  certain 
that  Castro  neither  received  nor  pre- 
tended to  have  received  any  such  instruc- 
tions ? "  Shall  we  believe  the  reliable 
witness,  Larkin,  so  conspicuous  a  figure 
in  the  great  drama  then  enacting,  or  Mr. 
Bancroft,  who  with  his  usual  abruptness 
gives  the  lie  to  his  testimony  ? 

It   does  not  matter,  in    this  connec- 
tion, whether  the   theory  that    Castro 


was  acting  upon  his  own  volition,  and 
in  furtherance  of  his  schemes,  or  under 
direct  instructions  from  the  supreme 
government,  prevails.  The  point  is  that 
he  told  Larkin  and  endeavored  to  make 
it  appear  that  he  was  acting  under  re- 
cently received  orders,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  real  motive  of  his  action. 
And  that  Mr.  Bancroft  practically  ac- 
cuses Mr.  Larkin  of  untruthfulness, 
when  he  says  that  Castro  "  neither  re- 
ceived, nor  pretended  to  have  received, 
any  such  instructions." 

If  Mr.  Larkin  is  to  be  thus  summarily 
impeached,  his  letter  of  January  14, 
1847,  which  is  said  to  have  "supplied 
the  key  to  the  whole  present  revision  of 
historical  estimates  with  regard  to  the 
preliminaries  of  the  conquest,"  is  likely 
to  become  sadly  impaired  in  value,  much 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  writers  who 
have  heretofore  laid  such  stress  upon  it. 
It  may  be  stated  here,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  that  letter,  —  the  true 
spirit,  intention,  and  value  of  which  will 
hereafter  be  shown, —  Mr.  Larkin's  tes- 
timony clearly  overshadows  the  efforts 
of  these  modern  revisers  of  California 
history,  who  fifty  years  later  assume  for 
themselves  a  better  knowledge  of  these 
passing  events  than  Larkin  possessed  as 
a  living  witness  of  them. 

Willard  B.  Farwell. 
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THE  "BEARS"  AND   THE   HISTORIANS.     II. 


In  a  former  paper  I  brought  together 
the  principal  historical  statements  extant 
with  reference  to  a  single  point  connect- 
ed with  the  bear  flag  episode, —  that  is, 
the  question  whether  it  helped  or  hin- 
dered the  conquest  of  California.  I  said 
that  the  whole  episode  is  involved,  as  in- 
deed is  everything  relating  to  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  conquest,  in  the  greatest 
confusion  of  contradictory  statements, 
even  from  eye-witnesses.  There  has  un- 
questionably been  a  great  deal  of  roman- 
cing, and  not  a  little  of  sheer  falsehood 
with  regard  to  this  period.  The  assort- 
ment of  different  statements  on  each  de- 
tail of  the  episode,  down  to  the  very 
origin  of  the  cloth  from  which  the  flag 
was  made,  may  be  realized  from  a  study 
of  the  chapter  in  Bancroft's  history;  and 
is  not  of  general  enough  interest  to  be 
further  dwelt  on  in  a  compilation  like 
this. 

After  the  main  point  of  the  bearing  of 
the  bear  flag  revolt  on  the  conquest,  the 
three  important  points  of  controversy 
connected  with  it  are  :  first,  the  degree 
of  authority  under  which  Fremont  acted 
in  instigating  the  revolt ;  second,  the 
reality  of  the  danger  from  English  de- 
signs on  California  which  has  been  given 
as  a  reason  for  it ;  and  third,  the  reality 
of  the  aggressions  from  the  native  Cal- 
ifornians  that  are  said  to  have  compelled 
it  as  a  matter  of  self-defense. 

The  first  point  is  even  now  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sharp  controversy.  The  discus- 
sion is  not  in  proper  shape  to  be  sum- 
marized in  a  paper  of  this  sort.  It  may 
be  read,  on  the  one  hand,  in  several 
chapters  of  Bancroft's  California, Vol. V., 
and  in  Professor  Royce's  California,  and 
his  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
October  of  this  year ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  in  Fremont's  autobiography,  and 


in  a  paper  by  Professor  Jones  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  California  Historical 
Society. 

As  to  the  second  point,  that  of  English 
designs  upon  California,  I  will  here  bring 
together  what  the  different  authorities 
have  to  say. 

Hittell's  History  of  California  says 
very  little.  In  speaking  of  Commodore 
Ap  Catesby  Jones's  hasty  seizure  of 
Monterey  in  1843,  Mr.  Hittell  attributes 
the  action  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  long  been  very  desirous  of 
possessing  California  and  very  much 
afraid  some  other  power  would  get  it, 
especially  England,  since  she  had  already 
Vancouver's  Island.  He  mentions  that 
in  1840  England  had  sent  out  a  Captain 
Belcher,  and  that  negotiations  were 
pending  at  that  time  for  the  cession  of  a 
part  of  California  in  payment  of  a  debt 
from  Mexico  to  British  subjects;  and 
that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were 
especially  interested  in  the  matter ;  also 
that  the  French  government  had  sent 
agents,  Petit  Thouars  and  Duflot  de  Mo- 
fras.  He  does  not  intimate  that  any- 
thing came  of  these  things,  or  that  they 
were  followed  up,  but  says  :  "  Under  the 
circumstances,  rumors  of  all  kinds  were 
rife." 

In  1845  Doctor  Marsh  wrote  to  Secre 
tary  Cass  that  the  officers  of  an  English 
ship  of  war  that  was  in  the  harbor  the 
year  before  (one  of  them  a  brother  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  other  a  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel)  had  boasted  that  San  Fran- 
cisco would  shortly  belong  to  England. 
Doctor  Marsh  did  not  himself  seem  to 
think  there  was  much  danger  of  this  : 
he  pointed  out  that  the  people  were  well 
disposed  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
of  perhaps  900  foreign  population,  about 
700  were  Americans,  and  these  rapidy 
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increasing,  while  there  were  not  more 
than  ioo  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish ;  and 
these  700  Americans  were  in  a  popula- 
tion of  but  about  7,000  Spanish  blood. 
Mr.  Hittell  quotes  this  portion  of  Doctor 
Marsh's  letter.  Later,  in  connection 
with  Sloat's  fears  of  Sir  George  Sey- 
mour's intentions,  he  says  that  the  Brit- 
ish consul  had  been  urging  his  govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  Californian  affairs  ; 
and  mentions  the  hope  the  Californians 
may  have  had  that  England  would  not 
permit  the  seizure  of  Monterey  by  Sloat. 
This  is  all  he  has  to  say  of  rumors  of 
English  intentions  preceding  the  Amer- 
ican conquest. 
John  Hittell  says,  p.  98  : — 

Britons  and  Frenchmen  also  longed  to  seize  the 
treasure,  which  they  were  convinced  must  soon  be- 
come the  prize  of  the  boldest.  Dufiot  de  Mofras,  in 
his  book  on  Oregon  and  California,  hinted  that  France 
ought  to  take  California  in  advance  of  England  or 
the  United  States.  Forbes,  in  his  history  of  Cal- 
ifornia, suggested  that  Great  Britain  should  take  it. 
The  Californians  themselves  were  continually  discuss- 
ing the  matter,  the  preference  being  generally  among 
those  who  favored  a  change,  for  the  United  States, 
which  had  a  contiguous  territory,  the  prestige  of  pro- 
gress, the  advantage  of  extensive  commercial  rela- 
tions, and  a  number  of  citizens  already  established  in 
the  country.  Most  of  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of 
American  merchants,  and  the  most  formidable  mili- 
tary force  in  California  consisted  of  American  rifle- 
men, who  had  on  several  occasions  taken  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  local  political  convulsions. 

On  the  same  point  Bancroft  says  :  — 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  correspondence  and 
other  evidence  ...  I  reach  the  following  con- 
clusions :  .  .  .  All  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
realized  that  a  political  change  was  imminent.  There 
was  little  hope  that  Mexico  would  or  could  afford 
protection  or  relief  by  sending  money  and  an  army  ; 
nor  was  it  expected  that  without  such  aid  the  coun- 
try could  much  longer  maintain  its  status  as  a  Mex- 
ican dependency.  The  anticipated  change  must 
naturally  be  either  a  declaration  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence, or  annexation  in  some  form  to  a  foreign 
power.  The  United  States  or  England  might  get 
the  country  either  by  conquest,  purchase  from  Mex- 
ico, or  voluntary  action  of  the  Californians.  There 
were  prominent  men  among  the  natives  disposed  to 
favor  each  of  the  schemes  proposed,  though  not  yet 
openly  or  actively  ;  while  their  parties  were  not  yet 
clearly  defined,  the  masses  being  for  the   most  part 


apathetic  and  indifferent.  .  .  The  chief  authori- 
ties, political  and  military,  while  protesting  their 
loyalty  to  Mexico  and  their  determination  to  resist 
foreign  invasion,  were  in  reality  lukewarm  in  this 
respect.  .  .  In  their  minds  the  controversy  be- 
tween Pico  and  Castro  outweighed  all  questions  of 
national  allegiance.     .     . 

While  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  or  zealous  to 
effect  an  immediate  change  in  their  own  favor  against 
all  others,  the  American  party  was  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  strongest.     It  really  included  the  inde- 
pendents.    .     .     The  Californians  were  republicans, 
with  but  little  sympathy  for  monarchical  institutions. 
Not  only  was  the  American  party  aided  by  delay, 
and  by  the  general  tendency  of  e%'ents,  but  more 
active  agents  were  at  work.     .     .     The  only  obsta- 
cle   that    could    seriously   impede   the    progress   of 
American  plans  was  armed  interference  by  a   Euro- 
pean power.     This  was   understood  in    California, 
and  there  were  a  few  leading  men,  including  Pico, 
who  were  in  favor  of  an    appeal  for   protection  to 
England.       These    men    and    their    followers  were 
influenced  not  so  much  by  a  preference  for  a  Euro- 
pean  system    of  government,   as  by   their  personal 
ambitions,  their  friendships  for  resident  Englishmen, 
and  their  quarrels  with  individual  Americans.    They 
knew  that  English  holders  of  Mexican  bonds,  as  well 
as  English  travelers,  had  recommended  the  acquisi- 
tion   by    their  government  of  Californian  territory. 
They  were   encouraged  in  their  ideas  of  a  British, 
protectorate  by  British  residents;  and  they  adopted 
the  current  American  idea  that  England  had  set  her 
heart  upon  acquiring  the  country.     There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  received  any  official  encouragement 
from  the  British  government  or  its  agents,  and  no 
proof  that  Forbes  and  Spence  were  intriguing  with 
Pico  in  favor  of  an  appeal  to  England.    Pico  and  his 
friends  had  a  right  to  entertain  their  preference    .    . 
.  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  never  very 
deeply  in   earnest,  never  had    much  strength  as    a 
party ;  and  the  popular  idea  that  they  were  likely  to 
control  the  destinies  of  California  has  been  an  absurd 
exaggeration.     So  far  as  negotiations  or  intrigues  in 
the  country  were  concerned,  the  scheme  of  English 
interference  was  a  most  shadowy  myth.     The  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  by  the  United  States  was 
that  England  would  obtain  a  cession  of  California 
from  Mexico.     .     .     This  danger  was  also  a  slight 
one. 

Elsewhere  he  says : 

Forbes  always  denied  having  been  engaged  in  any 
intrigues  whatever  in  behalf  of  his  government.  In 
conversation  with  Larkin  in  1846,  he  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  had  been  reprimanded  by  his 
government  for  having  introduced  the  subject  of 
California  politics  in  some  of  his  communications  ; 
that  he  believed  the  rumors  of  English  negotiations 
with    the    authorities    to  be  false,  though   England 
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would  not  regard  with  satisfaction  the  interference 
of  any  other  nation  ;  that  his  individual  preference 
was  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  though  his  official 
position  would  not  permit  an  open  expression  of  this 
preference ;  and  finally,  that  his  policy  would  be  to 
say  nothing,  not  to  meddle  in  politics,  and  to  acquire 
some  lands  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  change. 

Bancroft  quotes  a  letter  of  Forbes  to 
Bandini,  saying  that  he  has  authorized 
one  Dalton  to  propose  to  him  a  method 
of  frustrating  the  designs  of  California's 
enemies,  and  Bandini's  reply  that  they 
must  wait  opportunities  and  be  very  cau- 
tious. There  is  also  a  mysterious  refer- 
ence to  Forbes  in  a  letter  of  Guerrero  to 
Manuel  Castro,  in  connection  with  the 
departure  of  Pico's  comisionado,  in  the 
spring  of  1846,  for  Mexico  ;  and  Pico  says 
in  his  manuscript  in  Mr.  Bancroft  s  col- 
lection that  this  comisionado  was  author- 
ized to  appeal  to  the  Captain  of  some 
English  vessel  for  help  if  he  could  get 
none  from  Mexico.  It  is  of  course,  Mr. 
Bancroft  intimates,  entirely  possible  that 
Forbes  lied  to  Larkin  in  this  ;  but  very 
improbable  that  Larkin,  who  was  not  in 
the  least  unaware  of  such  possibilities, 
(since  his  own  New  England  conscience 
had  allowed  him  to  lie  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  veracity  of  manner  to  Forbes 
on  the  same  subject,)  and  who  was  "  the 
man  best  qualified  and  most  interested 
to  learn  the  truth,  as  well  as  the  one 
who  had  in  former  years  been  most  sus- 
picious of  English  interference,"  should 
have  been  deceived  :  and  he  credited 
Forbes's  assertion,  and  wrote  to  Stearns 
that  the  Californian  government  might 
get  enough  from  Forbes  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  English  interference  ;  and  that 
after  talking  with  Forbes  he  was  satis- 
fied there  was  nothing  in  it.  One  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  manuscripts  from  Califor- 
nians,  that  of  Torres,  says  that  Forbes 
and  Richardson  were  approached  in  the 
matter,  but  held  off ;  and  I  have  been 
told  in  conversation  of  certain  Califor- 
nians  who  had  made  distinct  advances 
to  England,  which  met  no  encourage- 
ment.    Finally : 


I  find  nowhere  a  single  word  of  official  utterance 
to  indicate  that  England  had  the  slightest  intention 
or  desire  of  obtaining  California  by  conquest  or  pur- 
chase, or  that  she  ever  gave  any  encouragement  to 
the  colonization  plans  of  her  bond-holding  subjects. 
In  the  total  absence  of  any  such  definite  indication, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  English  scheme,  though  bulky,  is  composed 
wholly  of  mere  statements  of  belief  from  men  who, 
like  myself,  have  had  no  special  facilities  for  pene- 
trating court  secrets  in  London,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  my  conviction  that  England  did  not 
deem  California  a  desirable  acquisition  at  the  price 
of  serious  complications  with  another  nation,  and 
that  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  trouble  with  the 
United  States  was  sure  to  result  from  any  attempt 
in  that  direction.  There  was  never  any  definite  plan 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  California 
an  English  possession. 

The  possibility  of  an  'English,  protect- 
orate, Mr.  Bancroft  considers  greater. 
It  would  have  taken  the  form  of  sotue 
sort  of  occupation  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  Californians,  not  necessari- 
ly permanent,  but  involving  a  long  train 
of  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the 
United  States,  to  "  indefinitely  delay,  if 
not  prevent,  the  dreaded  annexation." 
The  theory  that  such  a  thing  was  con- 
templated "  is  a  more  plausible  one  than 
that  favoring  conquest  or  purchase ; 
but  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in 
its  favor."  There  is  no  evidence  of  it 
beyond  conjecture,  and  the  general  be- 
lief of  the  time,  and  the  circumstantial 
evidence  is  against  it.  The  reason  why 
such  a  project  "if  considered,  was  not 
approved,  was  probably,  as  in  the  mat- 
ter of  conquest  or  purchase,  that  '  the 
game  was  not  worth  the  candle,'  espe- 
cially as  the  candle  was  likely  enough  to 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  foreign 
war." 

Professor  Royce  says  :  — 

First,  in  general,  England  is  known  to  have  been 
jealous  at  that  time  of  our  "  manifest  destiny  "  on 
the  Pacific,  and  to  have  been  unwilling  to  see  us  get 
California.  And  so  far  there  is,  indeed,  no  doubt 
about  the  matter.  English  travelers'  books,  English 
magazines,  and  English  newspapers  of  that  day  ex- 
press this  feeling.  But  in  just  the  same  sense,  Eng- 
land was  unwilling  to  see  us  get  Oregon  ;  and  ye 
just  at  that  very  moment  England  was  deliberately 
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if  unwillingly,  yielding  to  us  more  than  she  had 
originally  meant  to  yield  in  Oregon.  Unwill- 
ingly, we  say,  England  did  this,  but  did  so  because 
Oregon  tvas  not  considered  to  be  worth  a  war.  Even 
so,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  California 
also  was  not  then  thought  to  be  worth  a  war.  Yet 
to  order  the  seizure  of  California,  even  while  the  Ore- 
gon negotiations  were  pending  and  while  the  relations 
of  America  and  England  were  strained,  would  have 
been,  in  view  of  our  own  determinations  and  ambi- 
tions, merely  to  insure  a  war.  If  England,  however, 
was  willing  to  fight  for  California,  why  did  she  not 
fight,  especially  when  her  force  then  present  in  the 
Pacific  was  already,  as  is  usually  admitted,  fairly  able 
to  cope  with  ours  ? 

And  so,  finally,  the  legend  has  to  fall  back  on  a 
sort  of  continuity  of  tradition,  and  has  to  assert  that 
everybody  has  always  somehow  known,,  since  July, 
1846,  that  we  won  California  from  the  very  jaws  of 
the  lion.  Here  is  the  true  humor  of  the  tradition, 
that  in  the  end  it  is  only  the  expression  of  that  infal- 
lible sense  which  guides  all  our  American  frontiers- 
men and  sailors,  and  talkers  generally,  to  an  intuitive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  English  for- 
eign policy.  If  you  want  a  true  sense  of  what  our 
neighbor  across  the  water  thinks,  and  means,  and  is, 
and  does,  you  must  listen  to  the  average  speculative 
American  who  has  never  read  an  English  journal. 

So  much  for  the  opinion  of  the  histo- 
rians as  to  general  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish designs  in  1846.  The  specific  mat- 
ters on  which  the  faith  in  what  Professor 
Royce  calls  "the  legend"  has  rested, 
are  the  account  of  a  junta  at  which  the 
disposition  of  the  country  was  discussed 
and  an  effort  made  to  commit  it  to  Eng- 
land  ;  the  Macnamara  scheme  for  colon- 
izing Irish  families  into  California ;  and 
the  famous  "  race  "  of  Admiral  Seymour 
and  Commodore  Sloat. 
.  With  regard  to  the  junta,  I  quote  Pro- 
fessor Royce  first,  as  his  is  the  most 
compact  statement :  — 

Legends  are  plenty  in  this  part  of  our  story,  and 
we  have  here  yet  to  notice  ....  a  tale  that 
Lieutenant  Revere  first  told,  from  a  source  that  he 
does  not  name,  concerning  a  mysterious  junta  held 
at  Monterey,  in  May,  1846,  wherein  certain  principal 
men  of  California,  including  among  others  Governor 
Pio  Pico  (who  was  not  in  Monterey  or  near  it  at  all 
during  this  time)  and  General  Vallejo,  shall  have  dis- 
cussed the  situation,  and  shall  have  advised  together 
whether  California  ought  to  pass  over  to  the  United 
States,  or  to  some  European  power.     The  speeches 


of  these  dignitaries  are  given  at  length  by  Lieutenant 

Revere and  the  same  speeches  have 

been  slavishly  repeated  by  numberless  writers  ever 
since,  until  General  Vallejo  has  been  himself  induced, 
in  recent  years,  to  remember  that  the  story,  save  as  to 
Pio  Pico  and  some  other  minor  matters,  is  substan  - 
tially  true,  even  down  to  the  details  of  Gen.  Vallejo's 
own  speech.  There  is  little  reason,  however,  to 
doubt  that  the  story  is  substantially  legendary,  for 
General  Vallejo,  among  other  things,  remembers  the 
meeting  as  one  public  enough  to  be  attended  by  the 
various  foreign  consuls,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  de- 
claims it  to  have  been  held  at  Larkin's  own  house, 
and  to  have  been  officially  reported  by  the  well- 
known  official,  Hartnell.  Yet  no  official  or  other 
contemporary  MS  record  of  such  a  meeting  is  known 
to  Mr.  Bancroft's  library,  nor  is  such  a  record  .  .  . 
discoverable  in  the  archives  ;  and  as  for  Larkin,  he 
who  could  not  possibly  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a 
junta  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  it,  as  appears 
from  his  letters  to  the  State  Department. 

This  mysterious  junta  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  much  inquiry  among  historians. 
There  is  a  great   amount   of   evidence 
about  it,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  settle 
anything.     There  was  a  junta  in  Mon- 
terey in  March  and  April,  which   has 
been  identified  with  the  one  in  question  ; 
and  there  was  a  convention  called  for 
June  but  given  up,  for  which,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  these   speeches  may  have 
been    intended,    but    never    delivered. 
This  much  is  certain  :  that  after  Castro's 
trouble  with  Fremont  in  March,  while 
Fremont  was  moving  on  toward  Klam- 
ath Lake,  Castro  called  a  council  of  mili- 
tary men  at  Monterey  to  consult  as  to 
what  steps  they  should  take  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country.     It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  danger  of  American 
invasion  was  by  no  means  the  only  thing 
that  made  the  Californians  so  anxious 
at   this  time.     Their  domestic  govern- 
ment was  in  a  condition  of  absolute  par- 
alysis, their  finances  as  badly  off  as  could 
be,  and  the  civil  and  military  chiefs  so 
at  odds  as  to  fear  each  other  quite  as 
much  as  the  Americans.    Their  depend- 
ence on  Mexico  was  just  enough  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  anything  to  straighten 
their  own  affairs,  and  not  enough  to  be 
of  any  help  to  them.     They  were  in  the 
greatest  perplexity,  quite  apart  from  the 
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threats  on  the  frontier.  It  was  on  this 
state  of  affairs  that  Larkin  was  building 
in  his  effort  to  dispose  them  to  annexa- 
tion. That  other  agents  for  other  na- 
tions were  also  building  on  it,  is  the  in- 
ference from  the  account  of  the  junta  at 
which  the  speeches  were  made.  Mr. 
Theodore  Hittell's  account  of  the  one 
—  whether  the  same  or  not  —  that  is 
known  to  have  taken  place,  and  of  the 
consejo  known  to  have  been  proposed, 
is  as  follows  :  — 

The  main  action  of  Castro's  junta 
was  the  endorsement  of  "the  San  Luis 
Potosi  plan."  This  was  the  pronuncia- 
miento  issued  in  Mexico  by  Paredes,  as- 
pirant to  the  presidency  against  the  in- 
cumbent, Herrera.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  Texas  troubles,  and  Herrera  had 
been  willing  to  settle  the  matter  with 
the  United  States  by  negotiation  ;  Pare- 
des had  appealed  to  the  people  against 
him  on  the  issue  of  uncompromising 
hostility  to  the  aggressions  of  the  United 
States,  and  won.  The  pronunciamiento 
pledged  its  signers  to  "  defend  the  hon- 
or of  the  Mexican  nation  against  the 
perfidious  attacks  of  its  rivals  and  evil- 
wishers,  the  North  Americans."  A  writ- 
ten declaration  of  this  endorsement  was 
issued  as  the  voice  of  the  junta,  on  April 
2d,  and  bore  among  other  signatures 
those  of  Vallejo  and  Victor  Prudon,  the 
very  ones  who  are  said,  at  this  or  another 
junta  at  the  same  time  and  place,  to  have 
given  addresses  in  favor  of  the  North 
Americans.  Mr.  H.ittell  says,  in  a  foot- 
note : — 

J.  W.  Revere  reports  two  remarkable  speeches  as 
said  to  have  been  made  at  this  junta, —  or  at  a  junta 
held  at  Monterey  about  this  time.  One  of  them,  in 
favor  of  the  Americans,  is  attributed  to  Vallejo,  and 
the  other,  against  the  Americans,  to  Pico.  There 
seems  to  be  no  truth  in  either  of  them.  It  is  certain 
that  Pico  was  not  at  or  near  Monterey  when  the 
junta  was  held.  As  for  Vallejo,  however  much  he 
may  have  claimed  to  have  been  a  friend  to  the  Amer- 
icans, the  record  cited  above  [it  is  in  the  California 
archives]  indicates  very  plainly  that  he  was  not. 

On  April  nth,  Castro  called  his  junta 
together  again,  to  consult  as  to  what  to 


do  in  case  Fremont  came  back,  as  Castro 
believed  he  meant  to.  They  decided 
that  Governor  Pico  was  very  remiss,  and 
ought  to  come  to  the  north  while  the 
frontier  was  so  threatened  ;  that  Castro 
should  make  headquarters  at  Santa 
Clara,  and  that  he  should  use  his  best 
judgment  if  need  rose  for  repelling  in- 
vasion. The  reports  of  neither  session 
of  the  junta,  preserved  in  the  archives, 
contained  any  reference  to  the  matters 
discussed  at  the  junta  Revere  tells  of. 
Meanwhile,  in  April,  the  department- 
al assembly  met  at  Los  Angeles  ;  it  had 
been  called  for  January,  but  as  the  mem- 
bers had  not  yet  received  their  salaries 
for  the  preceding  term,  and  knew  there 
was  no  money  for  this,  they  were  hard 
to  get  together.  A  good  deal  of  its  time 
was  taken  up  in  denouncing  Castro's 
insubordination  in  acting  independently 
against  Fremont  in  March,  and  in  call- 
ing this  military  junta,  and  the  action  of 
the  junta  was  vigorously  disapproved  ; 
and  a  good  deal  was  said  in  a  general 
way  of  the  position  of  the  country,  and 
the  danger  of  invasion  foreshadowed  by 
Fremont  ;  but  the  only  definite  action 
taken  was  to  adopt  a  plan  for  a  general 
junta  or  convention  at  Santa  Barbara 
in  June,  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try. The  plan  was  proposed  on  April 
22d,  and  on  June  3d  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  indefinitely  the  convention. 
Mr.  Hittell  suggests  no  reason  for  this 
postponement.  In  the  interval,  Castro 
had  written  urgently  of  the  danger  to 
the  frontier  from  Fremont  and  the  rapid 
immigration  ;  and  Pico  and  the  assembly 
shared  his  fears  that  some  deliberate 
plan  of  invasion  was  being  practiced, 
but  distrusted  him  so  profoundly  that 
they  could  not  work  with  him,  and  noth- 
ing was  done  beyond  the  agreement 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  at 
once.  The  convention  had  been  so 
planned  as  to  give  the  south  the  control 
in  it,  and  Castro  wrote  to  Pico  wildly 
denouncing  it,  as  Pico  had  earlier,  with 
more   moderation,  written   denouncing 
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his  junta.  On  the  16th  of  June  the 
news  of  the  bear  flag  uprising  reached 
Castro  at  Santa  Clara,  and  a  few  days 
later  reached  Pico,  finding  him  in  the 
midst  of  zealous  preparations  to  defend 
himself  against  Castro,  whom  he  quite 
unjustly  believed  to  be  on  his  way  to 
unseat  him  by  force.  After  this  there 
was  no  question  of  juntas  or  plans  of 
annexation.  Of  the  probable  action  of 
the  one  called  for  June,  Mr.  Hittell 
makes  no  surmise. 

Now  Bancroft's  account  of  these  same 
proceedings  has  one  singular  contradic- 
tion of  Hittell's,  on  a  point  that  one 
would  think  must  be  a  matter  of  simple 
record.  He  says  the  assembly  met  in  the 
beginning  of  March  (Hittell  says  April) 
and  therefore  before  Castro's  junta, 
which  met  at  the  end  of  March.  He  does 
not  speak  of  two  sessions  of  the  junta, 
but  makes  the  endorsement  of  the  San 
Luis  Potosi  plan,  April  2,  its  first  act, — 
the  rest,  with  reference  to  Pico,  Castro, 
and  the  frontier  defense,  as  in  Hittell. 
Most  of  the  signatures,  however,  to  the 
San  Luis  Potosi  pronunciamiento  were 
added  during  the  following  month,  only 
a  half  dozen  men  having  composed  the 
junta ;  it  was  not  made  public  till  after 
a  month  ;  and  after  that  was  endorsed  by 
several  towns  in  the  north 

Now  it  chanced  that  Pico  was  con- 
firmed as  constitutional  governor  by 
Pared  es's  rival,  Herrera;  and  it  is  on 
this,  not  the  anti-American  element  in 
the  pronunciamiento,  that  Bancroft  lays 
stress.  To  endorse  Paredes  meant  to 
question  the  legitimacy  of  Pico's  tenure  ; 
and  Pico  regarded  the  anti-American 
declaration  as  a  mere  excuse  for  adopt- 
ing the  manifesto,  whose  real  purport 
was  to  take  a  step  in  a  conspiracy  to  un- 
seat him.     He  wrote  Vallejo  so. 

The  assembly  at  Los  Angeles  had  al- 
ready talked  of  a  "consejo  general "  to 
devise  measures  to  help  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country ;  and  now,  upon 
hearing  of  the  action  of  the  junta,  they 
revived  the  scheme,  passed  the  order  for. 


it  on  May  13,  arranging  it  so  that  the 
predominance  should  rest  with  the  south 
—  with  Pico,  that  is,  against  Castro.  Be- 
sides talking  of  the  consejo,  and  of  the 
disastrous  state  of  the  country,  the  as- 
sembly had  received  Castro's  reports  of 
the  March  affair  with  Fremont,  and  had 
duly  denounced  him  for  acting  indepen- 
dently ;  and  had  utterly  condemned  his 
junta.  It  received  a  commissioner  from 
him,  Pablo  de  la  Guerra.  In  after  years 
this  man  said  that  his  mission  was  to  ad- 
vocate the  scheme  of  the  independence 
of  California  from  Mexico  ;  that  he  had 
suggested  it  to  Castro,  and  that  Vallejo 
and  Alvarado  favored  it ;  that  his  mis- 
sion succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  the 
call  for  the  consejo,  at  which  indepen- 
dence was  to  be  the  matter  discussed  ; 
but  that  when  he  returned  north,  he 
found  Castro  had  changed  his  mind. 
Bancroft  does  not  credit  this  version,  as 
it  is  matter  of  record  that  Guerra  was 
coolly  received,  and  could  have  had  no 
influence ;  and  Pico  was  eager  for  the 
consejo,  and  wrote  to  both  Manuel  and 
Jose  Castro,  urging  its  importance. 
Elections  were  held  in  the  north,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  the  assembly, 
but  Vallejo  and  several  of  the  other  del- 
egates elected  declined  to  accept, —  Val- 
lejo frankly  on  the  ground  that  the  del- 
egates were  so  distributed  as  to  secure 
control  to  the  south,  which  Mr.  Bancroft 
considers  to  have  been  the  real  reason 
with  all.  This  destroyed  the  quorum, 
and  made  the  consejo  impossible  ;  how- 
ever, Stearns  wrote  Larkin  that  the  rea- 
son it  was  given  up  was  the  act  of  the 
Monterey  junta  in  declaring  for  Pare- 
des, when  Pico  was  the  appointee  of 
Herrera.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  or- 
der for  the  consejo  was  rescinded  on 
June  3d,  and  it  never  met. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  facts  as  told 
by  Bancroft.     He  says  further :  — 

There  is  nothing  in  the  contemporary  records  of 
the  Monterey  junta  to  indicate  any  ulterior  motive  or 
sentiment  of  disloyalty  to  Mexico  on  the  part  of  its 
members.     There  is  a  tradition,  however,  somewhat 
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widely  published,  that  the  junta  took  into  consider- 
ation not  only  a  scheme  for  independence  from  Mex- 
ico, but  also  of  a  foreign  protectorate  or  annexation, 
the  failure  of  the  scheme  being  chiefly  due  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  members  to  agree  whether  California 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  England,  or  France. 

He  quotes  Revere's  story. 

Revere  published  these  speeches  in  his  book  of 
1849,  with  the  explanation  that  the  arguments  of 
Vallejo  failed  to  carry  conviction  to  the  majority,  but 
the  stand  taken  by  him  caused  a  sudden  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  junta,  without  arriving  at  any 
definite  conclusion.  .  .  .  Revere's  account,  found- 
ed on  information  obtained  not  at  the  time  —  when 
he  knew  nothing  except  the  notorious  fact  that  two 
parties  existed,  and  that  General  Vallejo  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  leader  of  the  American  party,  while 
Castro  was  at  the  head  of  the  European  movement 
—  but  subsequently,  and  doubtless  after  the  conquest, 
has  been  repeated.  .  .  .  Of  course,  as  the  reader 
knows,  Pico  took  no  part  in  the  junta,  being  at  Los 
Angeles  at  the  time  ;  nor  is  Revere's  explanation  — 
that  T.  A.  Carrillo  reflected  the  views  of  Pico  .  . 
.  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  the  subject,  as 
Carrillo  was  politically  a  bitter  foe  of  the  governor. 

Colonel  Vallejo  was  perhaps  the  source  of  Revere's 
information,  and  at  any  rate,  he  has  become  chief 
sponsor  for  the  events  as  described  in  later  years. 
In  1866,  John  W.  Dwindle,  after  a  consultation  with 
Vallejo,  reproduced  the  speeches,  which  he  stated 
to  have  been  put  into  writing  at  the  time  of  delivery 
by  Larkin.  In  a  footnote  the  author  quotes  a  mem- 
orandum given  Dwindle  by  Vallejo,  as  saying  that 
Pico's  speech  was  made  at  Los  Angeles,  and  naming 
consuls  Larkin  and  Gasquet  as  present  at  the  Mon- 
terey meeting. 

Swasey,  who  was  in  Monterey  at  the 
time,  confirms  the  story  of  the  junta  and 
Vallejo's  defeat  of  the  English  protecto- 
rate :  and  Vallejo,  in  a  manuscript  in  Mr. 
Bancroft's  possession,  gives  a  full  ac- 
count of  it,  which  is  "  more  or  less  con- 
formed by  Alvarado,"  also  in  a  manu- 
script in  Mr.  Bancroft's  hands.  Vallejo 
tells  what  each  speaker  said  —  Spence 
and  Hartnell  speaking  for  England, 
Castro  and  Cambuston  for  France,  Gon- 
zales, Guerra,  and  Alvarez,  for  indepen- 
dence ("California  libre,  soberana,  y  in- 
dependiente  "),  Prudon  and  Sanchez  for 
the  United  States,  and  "finally  Vallejo 
made  his  great  speech  in  favor  of  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States."  This,  with 
Castro's  opening  speech  for  France,  is 


given  in^full.  Finding  themselves  in  a 
minority,  the  United  States  faction 
barely  succeeded  in  getting  the  vote 
postponed  till  after  a  recess  ;  and  during 
the  recess,  satisfied  that  the  opposition 
would  unite  on  England,  they  decided 
to  break  the  quorum  by  going  home, 
"  thus  temporarily  defeating  all  schemes 
of  European  intervention."  The  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  27th  of  March,  at 
the  house  of  Larkin,  and  Castro  presided. 
Vallejo  even  relates  incidents  of  the 
discussion.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
tinct and  positive  assertion  as  to  trans-, 
actions  "  all  of  which  he  saw,  and  much 
of  which  he  was."  Here  is  Bancroft's 
comment : 

A  desire  to  be  strictly  accurate  ....  com- 
pels me  to  state  that  I  believe  all  that  has  been  said 
at  this  meeting,  including  the  eloquent  speeches  so 
literally  quoted,  to  be  purely  imaginary.  No  such 
meeting  was  ever  held  and  no  such  speeches  were 
ever  made.  My  belief  in  this  respect  is  founded  on 
the  absence  of  any  contemporary  corroborative  evi- 
dence under  circumstances  which  would  certainly 
have  produced  allusions  to  such  extraordinary 
schemes  and  discussions,  especially  on  the  silence  of 
Larkin  ....  and  on  the  many  inherent  dis- 
crepancies and  errors  that  have  been  pointed  out  in 
the  testimony  extant.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Vallejo  was  disposed  in  '46  to  favor  annexation 
to  the  Uuited  States,  or  that  others  looked  with  more 
favor  on  European  nations  for  protection,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  leaders  may  have  ex- 
pressed their  preferences. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  plain  ques- 
tion of  veracity.  The  very  great  im- 
portance of  the  point  as  to  Larkin's  si- 
lence, however,  cannot  be  disregarded, 
for  General  Vallej  o  says  that  Larkin,  who 
reported  with  such  exhaustive  fidelity 
everything  bearing  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Californians  toward  American  posses- 
sion or  danger  from  European  powers, 
was  present  at  the  meeting, — that  it  was 
held  in  his  house.  Bancroft  quotes  his 
known  utterances  of  the  period  to  show 
that  they  show  no  knowledge  of  any 
such  discussion.  On  April  17,  he  wrote 
to  Stearns,  Leese,  and  Warner,  to  warn 
the  people  against  European  interfer- 
ence :    "  Some  look  to  England,  some  to 
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the  United  States,  and  a  few  to  France 
as  a  dernier  ressort,"  he  wrote,  and 
went  on  to  point  out  the  advantages  of 
being  a  State  of  the  republic,  rather  than 
a  colonial  or  provincial  possession  ;  be- 
sides, the  Monroe  doctrine  would  not 
allow  European  interference,  and  they 
would  be  plunged  into  trouble.  He 
wrote  a  similar  letter  in  Spanish,  to  be 
shown  to  Californians  as  embodying  his 
private  opinions.  To  the  Secretary  of 
State  he  wrote  that  while  the  leaders 
preferred  to  remain  connected  with 
Mexico,  he  believed  they  would  not  op- 
pose the  United  States.  He  wrote  Gil- 
lespie that  he  had  talked  freely  with 
Castro,  Vallejo,  and  Carrilio.  He  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  State  again  that  Cas- 
tro talked  a  great  deal  about  preventing 
the  entry  of  American  immigrants,  but 
it  was  mainly  to  satisfy  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities, and  that  he  was  not  very  much 
in  earnest  about  it.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  his  correspondence  within  a 
month  of  the  date  of  the  junta,  at  which 
he  is  -said  to  have  heard  a  distinct  dis- 
cussion of  the  very  points  he  thus  con- 
jectures about. 

With  regard  to  the  call  for  the  conse- 
jo  general  : 

It  has  been  believed  from  that  time  to  this  that 
the  promoters  of  this  council  intended  in  it  to  urge 
the  scheme  of  independence  from  Mexico  involving 
probably  an  appeal  to  some  other  country  for  pro- 
tection. The  wording  of  the  call,  together  with  the 
correspondence  of  such  men  as  Stearns  and  Larkin 
indicates  that  the  belief  was  well  founded,  though 
little  contemporary  evidence  exists  from  Californian 
sources.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  consejo  would 
have  discussed  the  question,  .  .  .  that  among 
the  members  would  have  appeared  advocates  of 
loyalty  to  Mexico,  of  absolute  independence,  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States,  and  of  an  English  or 
French  protectorate,  and  that  on  a  vote  parties  would 
have  stood  numerically  in  the  order  just  indicated. 
.  .  .  Larkin  was  not  alarmed  at  the  rumors  that 
the  consejo  was  to  be  controlled  by  advocates  of 
European  interference. 

He  proposed  to  be  there  himself,  and 
had  no  doubt  he  and  Vallejo,  Bandini 
and  Stearns,  could  prevent  any  harm  be- 
ing done  to  the  interests  of  the  United 


States.  Stearns  thought  that  the  Pico- 
Castro  quarrel  would  be  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  consejo,  but  that  the  United 
States  had  more  friends  in  the  South 
than  Europe,  and  that  a  majority  would 
favor  annexation  under  proper  condi- 
tions. He  wrote  Larkin  that  the  desire 
for  change  was  universal,  and  independ- 
ence popular,  more  than  at  the  North  — 
it  was  anything  to  get  away  from  Mex- 
ico. Larkin  wrote  Gillespie  in  June  :  "  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  jun- 
ta is  more  than  to  do  something  for  the 
benefit  of  California, —  what  that  may 
be  the  members  themselves  do  not  ex- 
actly know."  He  had  as  a  private  per- 
son told  Forbes,  Castro,  Vallejo,  and 
Prudon,  they  had  better  make  one  more 
try  to  see  if  Mexico  would  do  anything, 
and  then  advise  the  people  to  sell  the 
country.  Forbes  said  he  could  not  say 
such  a  thing,  and  Larkin  said  he  would  ; 
and  Forbes  urged  him  to  be  present 
and  do  it.  In  the  manuscripts  in  Mr. 
Bancroft's  possession,  Castro  says  that 
Pico  wished  to  forestall  him  in  a  scheme 
he  supposed  him  to  have  of  a  foreign 
protectorate  —  a  most  ridiculous  enter- 
prise ;  Guerra  that  Castro  sent  him  to 
Pico  to  propose  this  scheme  ;  and  Val- 
lejo that  it  was  so  arranged  as  to  secure 
a  decision  for  England,  and  Forbes  was 
active  in  promoting  it ;  Alvarado  that 
Pico  planned  in  favor  of  England,  but 
had  small  following,  and  that  Spence, 
not  Forbes,  was  the  English  agent ;  Osio 
agrees  with  Vallejo.     Bancroft  says  : 

The  importance  of  the  proposed  consejo  as  a 
scheme  designed  to  put  the  country  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England  has  been  grossly  exaggerated,  as 
indeed  has  all  that  in  any  way  pertains  to  English 
interference.  .  .  .  Many  native  Californians  have 
taken  this  view  of  the  matter,  especially  certain  ar- 
ribeiieos  who  have  thus  accounted  for  their  opposition 
to  the  scheme,  with  a  view  to  magnify  their  services 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  exaggeration  was  the 
congressional  investigation  of  a  few  years  later  re- 
specting California  claims  on  the  treasury,  on  which 
occasion  it  became  important  for  certain  interests  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  services  rendered.     . 
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I  only  introduce  the  matter  here  to  show  the  origin 
of  the  popular  idea  that  California  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  handed  over  to  England. 

The  truth  of  the,  matter  is  simply  that  Pico,  and  a 
half  dozen  other  somewhat  prominent  men,  including 
Pablo  de  la  Guerra  and  Alvarado,  were  inclined 

to  favor  English  intervention  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  country  away  from  the  United  States. 
Popular  sentiment  was  not  strong  in  their  favor,  and 
they  could  not  have  controlled  the  consejo  in  behalf 
of  England,  even  bad  they  acted  together,  as  they 
were  not  likely  to  do.  The  theory  that  Pico  had  so 
planned  the  meeting  as  to  control  it  absolutely  in 
this  respect,  or  in  any  other  respect  except  that  of 
opposition  to  Castro  and  the  northern  clique,  was 
one  developed  in  later  years  from  the  imagination  of 
Vallejo  and  his  friends.  Larkin  and  Stearns,  the 
men  best  qualified  to  judge  in  the  matter,  had  no 
fear  of  results,  and  as  far  as  the  action  of  the  Cali- 
fornians  was  concerned,  their  only  apprehensions, 
much  less  troublesome  than  in  former  years,  being 
founded  on  what  England  might  do  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  John  Hittell  does  not  speak  at  all 
of  the  junta.  Of  the  proposed  consejo 
he  says  :  — 

In  May,  1846,  a  circular  had  been  issued  under 
the  stimulus  of  his  (Larkin's)  suggestions,  calling  a 
meeting  of  thirty  prominent  men,  including  the  chief 
officials,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  condition 
of  affairs,  with  special  reference  to  continued  adher- 
ence to  Mexico.  Larkin  advised  the  adoption  of  a 
memorial  to  the  central  administration,  praying  for 
a  better  government  in  California,  and  if  that  could 
not  be  provided ,  for  a  sale  of  the  territory  to  some 
other  power.  It  was  Larkin's  expectation  that  the 
discussion  of  this  matter,  and  the  ill  feeling  that 
would  probably  follow,  would  prepare  the  people  for 
a  change  ;  and  he  was  confident  that  whether  money 
or  force  should  control  the  transfer,  in  either  case 
the  Americans  would  carry  off  the  prize. 

Under  the  heading  "Fremont's  Blun- 
der," he  then  describes  the  difficulty 
with  Castro  in  March  ;  and  goes  on :  — 

Dolores  Pacheco  sent  Fremont's  letters  to  the  pre- 
fect of  the  district,  Manuel  Castro,  who  wrote  to 
Fremont,  ordering  him  to  leave  the  country  imme- 
diately. .  .  .  The  more  the  natives  heard  of  his 
conduct  the  angrier  they  got,  and  they  extended 
their  denunciations  to  all  Americans.  The  indigna- 
tion was  so  strong  that  Governor  Pico  was  satisfied 
that  the  proposed  convention  would  do  no  good,  so 
he  withdrew  his  call  for  it,  and  it  never  met. 

The  feeling,  however,  that  had  been  awakened  by 
the  call  could  not  be  suppressed.  The  attempts  to 
keep   the   movement  a  secret   within  a  small  circle 


failed,  and  the  rumors  which  got  out  alarmed   one 
party  while  they  excited  the  other. 

Of  the  Macamanra  scheme,  John  Hit- 
tell  says  nothing,  and  Theodore  Hittell 
merely  that  the  assembly  was  just  con- 
sidering it  when  Sloat  arrived  at  Mon- 
terey ;  that  the  proposal  was  to  bring  out 
2,000  families  from  Ireland  (as  a  part  of 
the  emigration  encouraged  in  famine 
times)  if  California  would  grant  land  ; 
and  that  on  the  very  day  Sloat  hoisted 
the  flag —  July  7th  — '  the  committee  con- 
sidering it  reported  favorably,  with  cer- 
tain conditions  and  limitations ;  and 
adds,  "  Whether  under  any  circumstan- 
ces the  project  could  ever  have  been 
carried  into  effect  is  a  matter  of  great 
doubt." 

Bancroft  conjectures  that  the  Mac- 
namara  scheme  was  a  mere  land  specu- 
lation, whose  London  promoters,  fore- 
seeing a  great  rise  in  values  in  case 
America  or  some  other  strong  power 
took  California,  sent  a  Catholic  priest  to 
negotiate  in  order  to  use  the  Catholic 
sympathies  of  the  authorities.  The  grant 
Macnamara  finally  secured  was  fraudu- 
lently dated  before  the  American  pos- 
session, and  illegal  according  to  Mexi- 
can law ;  and  the  concessions  it  gave 
were  so  limited  that  "  it  may  be  doubted 
that  the  London  company  would  have 
cared  for  the  grant  "  in  any  case.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  such  money  back- 
ing as  the  British  government  would 
have  supplied,  for  Macnamara  wished  to 
hypothecate  the  lands  for  the  passage 
money. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  promoters  of  the  colony 
like  the  bond-holders  of  earlier  years,  hoped  to  ac- 
quire a  title  which  should  eventually  attract  the  at- 
tention and  secure  the  protection  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. It  is  also  probable  that  in  Mexico,  and 
tolerably  certain  that  in  California,  Macnamara,  to 
advance  his  interests,  sought  to  give  the  impression 
that  to  grant  his  petition  would  be  to  secure  English 
favor;  but  that  the  government  secretly  favored  the 
scheme  in  any  way,  I  find  no  evidence. 

Royce  says  that  Macnamara,  an  Irish 
priest,  was  interested  in  the  schemes  for 
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relieving  Ireland's  distress  by  coloniza- 
tion, of  which  this  was  but  one  among 
many,  as  the  English  parliamentary 
papers  of  the  time  show.  The  English 
government  was  willing  enough  to  aid 
his  plan  of  putting  several  thousand 
Irish  families  into  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley to  give  him  free  transportation  in 
one  of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron,  while 
he  was  trying  to  get  the  land  grant..  In 
Mexico  he  met  some  opposition,  and  at 
least  one  person  told  him  that  to  put 
Irish  peasants  in  California  would  insure 
its  transfer  to  the  United  States  :  which 
was,  indeed,  so  plain  in  itself  that  no 
English  government  would  have  planned 
"to  use^  Irish  colonists  as  a  barrier 
against  American  aggression.  .  .  . 
What  they  first  and  most  wanted  was  to 
find  a  place  to  settle  poor  Irish  families, 
in  order  to  help  relieve  the  pressure  of 
Irish  famine."  And  in  any  case,  Royce 
adds,  the  scheme  did  not  fairly  come  up 
till  after  the  bear  flag  rising,  and  so  could 
not  have  been  an  excuse  for  it. 

Of  the  "race"  with  Seymour,  like- 
wise, John  Hittell  says  nothing,  and 
Theodore  Hittell  offers  no  conjecture  as 
to  whether  there  was  any ;  but  says :  — 

It  was  feared  that  the  British  admiral,  Sir  George 
Seymour,  who  was  lying  at  San  Bias,  might  attempt 
to  intervene  and  forestall  the  Americans  in  the  seiz- 
ure of  California Whatever  may  have 

been  Seymour's  designs,  if  he  had  any,  Sloat  left  no 
chance  of  being  outrun. 

And  elsewhere :  — 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  designs  of  the  Brit- 
ish admiral,  Sir  George  Seymour,  he  gave  no  trouble 
to  the  Americans.  .  .  .  He,  too,  immediately 
set  sail  for  California  ;  but  did  not  reach  Monterey 
until  July  16th,  two  weeks  after  Sloat's  arrival,  and 
nine  days  after  the  raising  of  the  American  flag.  . 
.  .  As  he  sailed  into  port,  Sloat  sent  an  officer  to 
tender  him,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  the 
usual  courtesies  and  the  facilities  of  the  port ;  and 
the  British  admiral  accepted  them.  .  .  .  His 
visit,  in  fact,  as  it  turned  out,  proved  to  be  of  very 
great  service  to  the  Americans.  The  Californians, 
or  at  least  that  portion  of  them  who  were  most  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States,  had  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  British  would  intervene  and  take  their 
part  against  the  conquerors  ;  but  being  disappointed 


in  this  expectation,  and  seeing,  on  the  contrary,  the 
friendly  intercourse  and  reciprocal  interchange  of 
acts  of  kindness  subsisting  between  the  two,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  up  their  minds  that  the  Amer- 
ican colors  and  none  other  were  destined  thence- 
forth to  float  over  the  country. 

Two  days  after  the  flag  was  raised  at 
Yerba  Buena,  the  British  warship  Juno 
had  come  into  the  harbor  :  — 

But  the  British  captain  showed  no  purpose  of  in- 
terference :  on  the  contrary,  upon  being  notified  of 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  he  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  about  a  week  afterwards  put  to 
sea  again;  and  a  few  days  subsequently,  July  25th, 
Admiral  Seymour  left  Monterey  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Thus,  though  some  apprehensions  were 
still  felt  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  England,  the 
British  navy  officers  in  the  Pacific  had  looked  in  up- 
on the  American  conquest  of  California,  and  gone 
off  without  manifesting  any  disposition  to  inter- 
meddle. 

Bancroft  has  the  fullest  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  English  intentions  at  this 
moment.  The  only  tangible  facts  as  to 
the  movements  of  Seymour,  he  says,  are 
that  the  two  fleets  had  been  for  some 
time  lying  off  the  coast,  closely  watch- 
ful of  each  other,  and  that  the  Colling- 
wood  made  a  trip  to  Monterey,  arriving 
about  a  week  after  the  United  States 
flag  had  been  raised.  "  The  question  for 
consideration  is  whether  these  facts  are 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  current 
version/'  That  England  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  the  United  States  taking  Califor- 
nia ;  that  English  writers  and  travelers 
had  expressed  desire  that  England  should 
secure  it  herself ;  that  there  had  been  a 
scheme  among  holders  of  Mexican  bonds 
to  take  California  as  security  for  the 
debt  ;  and  that  there  was  a  party  among 
the  Californians  seeking  an  English  pro- 
tectorate, and  even  making  advances  to 
England,  is  unquestioned  :  "  The  ques- 
tion is,  Had  the  British  government 
through  any  authorized  agent  encour- 
aged or  approved  the  scheme  ?  Had  Ad- 
miral Seymour  instructions  to  raise  his 
flag  at  Monterey  ?  " 

I  proceed  to  note  some  items  of  circumstantial  ev- 
idence  

First :  the  presence  of  an  unusually  strong  British 
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fleet  in  the  Pacific  at  this  time,  and  the  close  and 
constant  watch  kept  on  the  movements  of  the  Amer- 
ican squadron,  are  amply  accounted  for  by  the  pend- 
ing complications' of  the  Oregon  question. 
Second  :  the  statements  of  different  writers  respecting 
the  suspicious  actions  of  the  English  naval  officers, 
the  methods  by  which  Sloat  outwitted  Seymour,  and 
the  race  between  the  Savannah  and  Collingwood,  are 
so  contradictory  in  the  matter  of  details,  and  so  in- 
accurate in  respect  of  minor  facts,  as  to  more  than 

suggest  their  lack  of  solid  foundation 

Fourth  :  Admiral  Seymour  seems  to  have  paid  not 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  departure  of  the  Cyane 
and  Shark  and  Portsmouth  and  Cyane  again,  and  the 
Levant,  any  one  of  which,  for  all  he  knew,  might 
have  orders  to  raise  the  stars  and  stripes  at  Monterey. 
.  Fifth  :  For  a  naval  commander  to  devote 
all  his  energies  to  watching  a  single  ship  and  to  leave 
unwatched  for  six  months  a  coast  of  which  he  intend- 
ed to  take  possession,  and  which  was  likely  to  fall 
into  a  rival's  hands,  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  peculiar 

proceeding Sixth  :  Sloat,  as  we  have 

seen,  delayed  decisive  action  long  after  he  knew  that 
hostilities  had  begun.  .  .  .  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  Seymour  was  equally  timid  and  irresolute  ?  . 

Truly  his  delay  was  inexcusable  if  his  mission 

was  as  alleged Seventh  :  What,  indeed, 

was  the  need  for  the  Admiral  to  wait  for  definite 
news  of  war  at  all  ?  ....  Sloat,  of  course,  re- 
quired positive  evidence  of  hostilities,  because  his 
proposed  action  in  California  was  one  of  war     . 

;  but  Seymour  .  .  .  .  was  merely  to  as- 
sume protection  of  a  people  at  the  request  of  its 
authorities.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  in  what  re- 
spect his  act  would  have  been  more  compromising  to 
his  government  or  more  offensive  to  the  United  States 
just  before  than  just  after  the  declaration  of  war. 
.  .  .  [The  attendant  circumstances]  point  almost 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  danger  of  Eng- 
lish intervention  in  any  form  was  a  mere  bigbear  ; 
that  the  race  between  the  Savannah  and  Collingwood 
was  merely  imaginary. 

Royce  is  the  only  one  who  gives   it 
much  attention  :  — 

The  legend  knows  that  Seymourhimself  confessed 
to  American  naval  officers,  in  friendly  conversation, 
.  .  that  had  he  come  first  his  flag  would  have 
been  flying  over  the  fort  in  place  of  ours. 
That  Seymour  may  have  said  anything  one  pleases, 
in  harmless  jest,  ...  is  indubitable  ;  but  that 
he  actually,  and  in  any  honest  speech,  revealed  his 
instructions  about  so  delicate  a  matter  is  rank  non- 
sense. He  of  course  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
In  Parliament,  .  .  .  Lord  Palmerston  used 
language  that  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  exist- 
ence of  any  plan  such  as  would  have  seemed  likely 
to  embroil  England  and  our  own  land  in  a  controversy 
about  California. 


The  legend,  in  the  third  place,  appeals  to  the  cur- 
rent impressions  and  testimony  of  all  the  American 
navy  men  on  the  coast  at  the  time,  from  Commodore 
Sloat  down  to  the  common  seamen.  All  alike  seem 
to. have  given  the  one  interpretation  to  Seymour's 
presence,  —  an  interpretation  that  of  course  highly 
flattered  their  own  vanity.  They  all  felt  that 
they  had  beaten  the  whole  English  nation  without 
striking  a  blow.  They  certainly  had  done  this  in  so 
far,  namely,  as  they  had  taken  California  against 
England's  openly  expressed  desire  that  we  should 
not  take  it.  But  that  England  had  determined  to  do 
more  than  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  our  seizure  of 
California,  Sloat  and  the  sailors  could  only  guess, 
even  in  case  it  was  true.  They  were  not  in  the  state 
secrets  of  England.  .  .  And  yet  their  gossip  has 
been  the  infallible  guide  for  the  legend  ever  since. 

.  .  .  What,  then,  was  Seymour  doing,  if  not 
racing  with  Sloat  for  California?  The  one  answer 
plainly  is  :  The  Oregon  matter  was  still,  so  far  as 
Seymour  and  the  rest  knew,  an  unsettled  matter. 
How  soon  the  two  nations  might  find  themselves  at 
war,  neither  of  the  commanders  could  at  the  moment 
tell.  It  was  plainly  Seymour's  duty  to  watch  Sloat 
narrowly,  and  know  where  he  was  and  what  he  did, 
and  to  follow  him,  morever,  with  an  adequate  force. 

Since  this,  Professor  Roycehas  print 
ed  in  the  Century  for  September  of  this 
year  a  letter  from  Admiral  Lord  Alces- 
ter,  who  was  flag-lieutenant  to  his  uncle, 
Sir  George  Seymour,  on  the  Colling- 
wood. In  this  letter  Lord  Alcestersays  : 
"  I  know  for  certain  that  Sir  George 
Seymour  never  had  orders  to  hoist  the 
British  flag  in  California,  or  to  assume 
the  protectorate  of  that  dependency  of 
Mexico  in  1846,  or  at  any  other  time." 
So  far  from  a  "race,"  the  Collingwood 
sailed  in  the  opposite  direction  for  sev- 
eral days  going  to  San  Bias,  and  did  not 
start  for  Monterey  until  nearly  a  week 
after  the  Savannah.  They  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia simply  to  look  after  British  com- 
merce and  interests  in  the  disturbances 
that  seemed  threatening. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  Brit- 
ish seizure  in  general,  Royce  reasons 
throughout  that  England  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  taken  California  forcibly  ex- 
cept in  the  event  of  hostilities  with 
Mexico,  or  upon  some  pretext  arising 
from  internal  disturbances,  threatening 
the  safety   of  British  subjects,  and  no 
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better  means  could  therefore  have  been 
chosen  to  make  it  possible  than  to  raise 
an  irregular  warfare  in  the  north  ;  that 
even  a  peaceful  protectorate  could  only 
have  been  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Californians,  and  no  better  means 
could  have  been  chosen  to  make  them 
urge  such  a  request  than  these  same 
frontier  hostilities ;  that  the  bear  flag 
proceedings,  in  fact,  would  have  fright- 
ened California  into  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land if  anything  could  have  done  it. 

Thus  all  the  recent  histories.    Tuthill 
relates  as  an  unquestioned  fact  that, — 

England  suspected  the  American  designs,  and 
counterplotted  to  make  the  Californias  her  own.  . 
.  Both  ships  spread  every  sail,  and  raced  all  the  way 
to  Monterey.  .  .  Here  at  Monterey  he  [Sloat] 
earned  how  sped  the  project  for  which  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  British  vice-consul,  had  labored  so  faithfully,  to 
put  California  under  British  protection,  where  she 
would  lie  as  an  ample  security  or  equivalent  for  the 
debt  due  in  Mexico  to  British  subjects. 

Mr.  Forbes  in  April  had  had  an  interview  with 
Governor  Pico  and  Generals  Castro  and  Vallejo, 
when  the  scheme  was  partially  discussed.  It  contem- 
plated a  fresh  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
California,  and  an  appeal  to  Great  Britain  for  pro- 
tection. A  British  naval  force  was  to  be  convenient 
to  respond  to  the  call.  .  .  Of  all  this,  which  was 
concealed  from  the  American  people  in  California, 
intimations  had  reached  our  government  through  the 
watchfulness  of  the  consul  at  Monterey,  Thomas  O. 
Larkin.  From  him  Commodore  Sloat  probably 
learned  that  a  part  of  the  plan  was  to  plant  a  colony 
of  Irishmen  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  .  . 
Tempted  by  the  double  object  of  spreading  their 
religion  and  by  possession  excluding  the  Americans, 
Mexico  readily  granted,  not  all  that  Macnamara 
asked,  but  three  thousand  square  leagues  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  .  .  To  be  perfected,  the  patent 
only  needed  the  signature  of  Governor  Pico. 

Upon  information  of  these  British  plots,  Mr.  Marcy, 
Secretary  of  War,  had  given  oralinstructions,  through 
Lieutenant  Gillespie,  to  Fremont.  .  .  The  scheme 
for  the  British  occupation  of  the  country  was  well 
concocted,  and  about  ripe  ;  .  .  America's  chance 
would  have  slipped  irrevocably  if  somebody  [Fre- 
mont] had  not  taken  the  responsibility  before  Ad- 
miral Seymour  arrived. 

Of  course  we  know  now  that  the  Mac- 
namara grant  had  got  no  farther  than  to 
be  reported  on  by  committee  at  Los 
Angeles,  by  the  day  the  flag  was  raised 
in  Monterey ;  it  could  not  have  reached 


the  ears  of  Fremont,  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  at  all, —  not  to  speak  of  reaching 
Marcy  at  Washington  before  Gillespie 
left  there !  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  early  history 
suffers  from  lack  of  that  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  official  records  of  the  period 
that  is  now  accessible  ;  and  also,  it  seems 
inevitable  to  think,  from  inadequate 
sense  of  the  need  of  careful  verification 
of  assertions.  These  limitations  make 
it  impossible  to  quote  Tuthill  as  a  paral- 
lel authority  with  the  four  recent  histo- 
rians. 

Their  views  on  the  danger  from  Eng- 
land —  to  sum  up  — agree  substantially, 
it  will  be  seen ;  and  are  to  the  general 
effect  that  England  would  undoubtedly 
have  liked  very  well  to  have  California, 
but  did  not  wish  it  enough  to  have  ever 
made  any  very  serious  effort  for  it,  and 
had  no  idea  of  embroiling  herself  with 
us  about  it ;  that  some  of  the  Califor- 
nians would  have  preferred  an  English 
protectorate  to  the  chance  of  American 
conquest,  and  made  some  effort  toward 
that  end,  with  some  encouragement 
from  individual  Englishmen,  but  with- 
out making  much  headway  ;  and  that 
the  far  intenser  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  possess  the  country  kept  Amer- 
icans here  and  in  the  government  in 
such  a  condition  of  anxious  dread  lest 
England  should  interfere  that  the  faint- 
est suspicions  were  exaggerated  into  im- 
minent certainties,  and  the  most  extreme 
view  of  the  danger  from  England  was 
universally  held  at  the  time  ;  and  that 
in  any  event,  the  bear  flag  affair  could 
not  possibly,  in  any  way,  have  helped  to 
thwart  English  designs,  but  would  rath- 
er have  played  into  their  hands. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  actions 
of  the  bear  flag  men  must  have  been 
based  upon  the  beliefs  then  current,  cor- 
rect or  not,  of  the  English  intention  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  them- 
selves believed  their  action  would  some- 
how forestall  England.  Their  idea 
seems  to  have  been  that  a  "  California 
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Republic,"  once  established  by  force  of 
their  arms,  would  have  the  full  status 
of  a  nation,  and  could  refuse  to  treat 
with  England,  and  consent  to  treat  with 
the  United  States,  they  themselves  and 
not  the  native  majority  somehow  having 
control.  The  result  in  case  England 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  repub- 
lic, and  treated  with  the  defeated  natives 
as  the  legitimate  authorities,  or  inter- 
fered in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  they 


probably  had  not  calculated  at  all,  so 
sudden  and  impulsive  was  the  rising  : 
and  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  pro-Eng- 
lish talk,  of  the  Monterey  junta  if  there 
was  one,  of  the  Macnamara  scheme,  of 
the  plans  for  the  consejo,  these  remote 
settlers  and  sojourners  on  the  frontier 
could  have  known  nothing,  and  —  wheth- 
er Fremont  did  or  not  —  could  not  have 
made  any  deliberate  estimate  of  the  ef- 
fect of  their  move  upon  it. 

M.  W.  Shinn. 


IN  THE  MAHRATTA  COUNTRY. 


In  1844  the  chiefs  of  some  of  the  hill 
tribes  in  the  Kolapore  district  became 
dissatisfied  with  their  ranee  (queen),  and 
the  resident,  Mr.  Frere,  was  unable  to 
collect  the  kist,  or  tribute,  imposed  by 
the  East  India  Company.  The  rainy 
season  was  just  setting  in,  and  as  troops 
could  not  be  moved  during  its  continu- 
ance, the  disaffected  leaders  took  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  occupy  and 
strengthen  several  of  the  hill  forts, 
whence  for  a  time  they  bade  defiance  to 
the  British  authorities. 

Immediately  after  the  monsoon,  in 
September,  orders  were  issued  for  the 
organization  of  a  body  of  troops  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  insurgents,  and  the 
Kolapore  field  force,  consisting  of  strong 
detachments  from  the  battalions  of 
European  infantry,  three  regiments  of 
Bombay  and  Madras  sepoys,  with  a  com- 
pany of  artillery  and  some  native  irreg- 
ular cavalry,  accompanied  by  levies  from 
friendly  rajahs,  started  out  from  Bel- 
gaum  to  subdue  the  refractory  tribes. 

The  march  of  a  body  of  troops  in 
India  presented  many  strange  features 
to  those  accustomed  only  to  campaigns 
in  colder  climates.  The  men  were  in 
light  marching  order,  that  is,  they  car- 


ried haversacks  instead  of  knapsacks 
and  all  wore  cap-covers  of  white  quilted 
cotton,  called  afterwards  havelocks. 
They  usually  marched  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  miles  each  day,  and  encamped 
about  nine  in  the  morning.  For  the  first 
mile  or  two  the  bands  played  in  front  of 
each  division,  and  then  the  order  was 
given  to  "march  at  ease,"  after  which 
the  soldiers  carried  their  muskets  in 
whatever  way  seemed  most  convenient 
to  each  one,  and  frequently  some  of 
those  in  the  advance  struck  up  a  popular 
song,  in  the  chorus  of  which  the  others 
joined. 

Midway  in  the  line  of  march  there  was 
"the  halt  of  pipes,"  when  coffee  was 
issued  to  the  Europeans,  and  bhee sties 
(water  carriers)  moved  along,  with  their 
goatskin  bags,  ready  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  thirsty  at  all  times.  The  quarter- 
master and  his  assistant  had  gone  on  in 
advance,  the  stations  of  this  several  divi- 
sions were  marked  out  by  flags,  and  the 
baggage  wagons,  camels,  and  elephants, 
were  ready  with  the  tents. 

As  the  camping-place  came  in  to  view 
the  bands  struck  up,  the  sections  fell 
into  their  places,  while  the  muskets 
came  to  the  slope  as  the  men  formed  in 
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columns  of  companies,  and  then  wheeled 
into  line.  They  were  told  off  sixteen  to 
each  tent,  and  the  order  was  given  to 
"pile  arms"  and  "dismiss." 

The  soldiers  then  carried  the  tent- 
poles  and  so  on  to  their  appointed  places, 
three  pegs  were  driven  into  the  ground 
for  the  foot  of  the  center-pole,  the  ropes 
were  stretched  to  the  corner  stakes,  and 
at  the  sound  of  a  bugle  or  the  tap  of  a 
drum  the  tents  rose  up  in  symmetrical 
lines. 

The  men  were  provided  with  light 
mattresses  of  felt,  and  with  blankets, 
which  they  spread  out  at  once.  The 
call  for  grog  sounded,  half  a  gill  of  com- 
pany's arrack  was  served  out  to  each, 
and  then  the  men  strolled  about  amongst 
the  camp-followers,  purchasing  eggs, 
fish,  fruit,  and  chupatties  (flour  cakes), 
for  breakfast. 

Soon  the  cooks  made  their  appearance 
bearing  copper  camp-kettles  full  of  tea, 
hard  tack,  the  commissary  ration  of 
beefsteak,  and  whatever  extra  dishes 
might  have  been  paid  for.  These  cooks 
were  all  native  Christians  who  came 
from  Goa,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
were  the  descendants  of  Portuguese  col- 
onists. They  were  an  industrious  and 
saving  class  of  people,  whose  sole  ambi- 
tion was  to  amass  the  means  of  return- 
ing to  their  native  city,  and  living  there 
"same  like  gentlyman." 

The  soldiers  passed  the  time  cleaning 
arms  (though  many  employed  natives  to 
do  this)  or  sleeping,  until  grog  and  din- 
ner were  served  out  at  midday.  Then 
came  afternoon  parade  and  inspection. 
The  canteen  —  sutler's  store — opened  in 
the  evening,  and  at  eight  o'clock  tattoo 
sounded,  and  then  all  was  quiet  in  camp 
until  the  reveille  roused  the  sleepers, 
when  the  tents  were  struck  and  the 
march  resumed  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

In  this  manner  the  troops  advanced 
into  the  Kolapore  country ;  but  they  had 
not  quite  such  comfortable  times,  for 
the  ground  had  not  yet  dried  up  from 


the  rains,  and  part  of  the  line  of  march 
lay  through  paddy  fields,  where  the  bag- 
gage-wagons and  artillery  were  con- 
stantly bogging  down. 

It  was  in  extricating  these  that  the 
elephants  displayed  their  strength  and 
sagacity.  One  huge  beast  called  Coba- 
daur  Mahl  used  to  act  as  chief.  It  was 
quite  interesting  to  see  how  he  would 
try,  in  various  directions,  to  lift  the  im- 
bedded wheels,  and  finally  making  up 
his  mind  how  it  should  be  done,  he 
would  trumpet  and  seemingly  order  the 
other  elephants ;  then  they  would  all 
use  trunks  and  tusks  in  one  mighty 
effort,  and  would  raise  the  wheels  until 
planks  were  put  under  them,  and  they 
were  drawn  out  of  the  deep  mire  in 
which  they  had  been  buried. 

As  the  brigade  advanced  into  the  hill 
country  it  was  joined  by  a  contingent 
force  from  Chintuman  Rao,  Rajah  of 
Sanglee,  which  presented  a  very  striking 
appearance,  for  it  seemed  as  if  some 
museum  of  antiquities  had  been  ran- 
sacked for  their  equipment,  which  con- 
sisted of  rusty  chain-armor,  long  two- 
handed  swords,  shields,  spears,  and 
matchlocks.  These  men  brought  the 
intelligence  that  the  rebels  had  retreat- 
ed and  seized  the  forts  of  Samunghur 
and  Punalla.  So  the  troops  proceeded 
at  once  to  invest  Samunghur  and  erect 
breaching  batteries. 

A  fort  in  India  is  not  a  fortress  merely, 
but  rather  a  town  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  ditch  enclosing  quite  a  large  area ; 
and  Samunghur,  built  on  the  top  of  a 
gentle  acclivity,  was  defended  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  gun  s  of  the  besiegers 
were  placed  in  position,  and  from  day- 
light till  dark  they  hurled  twenty-four- 
pound  shot  against  the  place  selected 
for  the  attack.  Nor  were  the  defenders 
idle,  for  all  night  one  could  see  the  glare 
of  torches,  where  they  were  striving  to 
repair  damages,  and  could  hear  the  wail- 
ing signal  notes  of  the  collery-horn  —  a 
singular  brass  trumpet,  sometimes  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  at  other 
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times  of  a  circular  shape  four  or  five  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  cannonading  was  kept  up  for 
seven  days  without  intermission.  Then 
the  engineer  officers  reported  a  practical 
breach,  and  a  storming  party  was  de- 
tailed to  attack  at  daybreak.  The  Sec- 
ond Europeans  (to  which  the  writer  was 
attached)  and  the  Second  of  Queen's 
were  to  lead  ;  so  shortly  before  daylight 
we  moved  to  the  front  and  lay  down 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  foot 
of  the  main  breach. 

Just  as  the  gray  dawn  rendered  the 
fort  wall  distinctly  visible,  the  word  was 
passed  along  for  us  to  be  ready,  and  we 
could  hear  the  gruff  voice  of  the  artil- 
lery sergeant  in  the  battery  as  he  gave 
the  commands,  "  Ready,"  "  Blow  the 
match,"  "  Fire,"  and  showers  of  grape- 
shot  went  shrieking  and  hissing  over  our 
heads  to  clear  the  breach.  Three  rounds 
were  discharged,  the  bugle  sounded 
"  Cease  firing,"  and  then,  as  "  the  ad- 
vance "  was  blown,  we  sprang  to  our 
feet  and  dashed  in,  with  the  ladder  par- 
ty leading. 

Before  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the 
breach  we  found  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  ladders,  but  the  matchlock 
balls  came  "  ping,  ping,"  about  our 
heads,  while  the  Gudkurries  sent  huge 
masses  of  rock  hurtling  down  among  us. 
Discipline  was  at  an  end.  It  was  every 
one  for  himself,  as  we  went  scrambling 
up  the  steep  incline. 

A  lieutenant  and  four  privates  of  ours 
were  the  first  to  gain  the  summit  of  the 
breach,  and  for  a  moment  the  defenders 
pressed  fiercely  on  them,  headed  by  the 
old  killadar  (chief  ),  whose  two-handed 
sword  flashed  in  every  direction,  till  a 
musket-ball  pierced  his  heart.  But  the 
others  came  quickly  up,  and  presently 
the  Gudkurries  broke  and  fled  in  differ- 
ent directions,  pursued  by  the  excited 
assailants. 

One  small  party  turned  to  the  left 
atong  the  rampart,  and  pressed  on  after 
a  body  of  the  defenders,  who  retreated 
Vol.  xvi.— 35. 


amongst  the  houses,  firing  occasionly  as 
they  fell  back,  until  at  last  they  entered 
the  courtyard  of  a  large  dwelling.  But 
their  pursuers  were  so  close  to  them  that 
they  could  not  shut  the  gate,  but  dashed 
pell-mell  into  the  house. 

The  soldiers  got  separated  as  they 
hurried  through  the  long  corridors,  but 
five  of  them  kept  together  until  their 
progress  was  stopped  by  a  massive  door. 
This  was  soon  blown  open  by  musket- 
shots,  and  they  entered  what  was  evi- 
dently the  zenana,  or  women's  apart- 
ment. The  women  had  all  disappeared, 
but  in  one  corner  stood  a  chest  of  black- 
wood,  heavily  bound  with  brass,  and  this 
being  quickly  burst  open  was  found  to 
be  full  of  small  canvas  bags  containing 
gold  mohurs  (seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  each). 

In  a  moment  they  stuck  their  cartridg- 
es in  their  waist-belts,  and  were  filling 
the  emptied  cartouche  boxes  with  coin. 
But  as  one  of  their  officers  made  his  ap- 
pearance just  then,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  rest  of  their  prize  behind  them. 

By  this  time  the  fort  was  full  of  men 
who  were  seeking  booty  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  soon  they  penetrated  to  the 
Temple  of  Gunputtee,  which  was  paved 
with  squares  of  black  and  white  marble 
flags,  the  interstices  of  which  were  filled 
with  rupees,  placed  along  edgewise. 
These  at  once  attracted  the  stragglers, 
who  began  digging  them  out  with  their 
bayonets,  and  one  enterprising  genius 
had  just  got  hold  of  the  golden  image  of 
the  idol,  and  was  trying  to  punch  out  its 
diamond  eyes,  while  his  comrade  was 
striving  to  break  off  its  elephant's  tusks, 
when  the  prize  agent's  guard  put  a  stop 
to  these  performances. 

The  Europeans  had  found  some  dhorra 
(country  arrack),  and  crowds  of  half- 
drunken  men  were  reeling  about  in  every 
direction.  Some  were  laden  with  silken 
coverlids  and  garments  ;  some  had  gold 
or  silver  ornaments ;  one  was  walking 
off  with  a  huge  elephant,  and  another 
was  leading  a  splendid   Cabool   horse. 
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Of  course  the  guards  at  the  gates  and 
breach  confiscated  these  animals,  but 
the  men  contrived  to  carry  away  a  good 
deal  of  very  valuable  plunder,  in  spite  of 
all  the  sentries'  vigilance. 

Amongst  other  precious  relics  was 
the  sacred  bell  from  the  temple  of  Han- 
uman,  the  monkey  god.  It  weighed 
more  than  three  hundred  pounds,  was 
largely  composed  of  silver,  beautifully 
ornamented  with  carved  representations 
of  sacred  subjects,  and  was  highly  val- 
ued by  the  Hindoo  priests.  This  had 
mysteriously  disappeared,to  the  great  in- 
dignation of  the  brigadier  commanding, 
who  in  his  general  orders  threatened  all 
sorts  of  punishment  to  the  Europeans, 
whom  he  stigmatized  as  "loot-wallahs  " 
(robbers).  However,  when  he  got  up 
the  next  morning  he  nearly  broke  his 
shins  over  the  bell,  which  was  then 
standing  at  his  own  bedside.  Of  course 
the  European  sentry  did  not  know  how 
it  came  there,  and  so  we  heard  no  more 
on  that  subject. 

The  Gudkurries  then  retreated  to 
Buddherghur  and  Punalla,  but  they 
speedily  evacuated  these  forts  without 
making  much  resistance,  and  then  re- 
tired to  the  Sawunt-Warree  country, 
where  they  took  refuge  in  the  dense 
jungles  that  clothe  the  sides  of  the 
Western  Ghauts.  There  they  for  some 
time  defied  all  efforts  to  dislodge  them. 


The  field  force  had  divided,  part  being 
at  the  foot,  and  the  remainder  on  the 
summit  of  the  Ghaut.  But  artillery  and 
rockets  could  not  suceed  in  cutting  a 
road  through  the  thickets  of  green  bam- 
boos. At  last  a  scouting  party  found  a 
place  where  a  spur  of  the  mountain  of- 
fered a  comparatively  easy  mode  of  de- 
scent, although  it  ended  in  an  abrupt 
precipice  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  This 
was  called  the  Elephant  rock,  from  some 
resemblance  that  it  bore  to  that  animal. 
Rope-ladders  having  been  constructed 
by  some  old  sailors  among  the  troops,  a 
detachment,  having  their  muskets  slung 
at  their  backs,  slipped  quietly  down. 
Then  the  various  divisions  made  a  si- 
multaneous attack  on  the  Gudkurries, 
who,  finding  themselves  completely  sur- 
rounded, proposed  terms  of  surrender. 

Next  morning,  however,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  insurgents  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  darkness  to  elude  the 
sentries,  and  in  spite  of  their  surrender, 
had  folded  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
and  silently  stolen  away. 

It  was  of  course  useless  to  try  and 
capture  them,  as  they  had  doubtless 
scattered  amongst  the  villages  of  the 
Concan.  So  as  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed and  the  ranee  restored  to  her 
former  power,  the  Kolapore  field  force 
marched  back  to  Belgaum,  and  the  cam- 
paign was  ended. 

T.J.  B. 
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These  four  volumes,  covering  as  they 
do  the  history  of  the  two  administra- 
tions of  Thomas  Jefferson,  present  an 
almost  complete  view  of  Mr.  Adams's 
estimate  of  the  "father  of  Democracy.' 
The  estimate  is  one  that  will  provoke 
considerable  discussion,  for  it  accepts 
neither  the  views  of  Jefferson's  support- 
ers, nor  those  of  his  opponents.  But  that 
it  is  entitled  to  careful  consideration  no- 
body will  deny.  Mr.  Adams  brings  to  his 
task  a  ripe  judgment,  and  careful  study 
not  only  of  published  writings  but  also 
of  unpublished  manuscripts,  and  he  ap- 
proaches the  work  with  the  cool  judicial 
mind  of  the  historian. 

The  study  of  Jefferson's  character  is, 
indeed,  the  chief  contribution  of  this 
work  to  the  student  of  American  history. 
Other  questions  are  ably  discussed,  the 
actions  and  opinions  of  other  leaders  are 
analyzed,  but  through  all  Jefferson  is 
the  central  character,  and  the  best  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  work  can  be  present- 
ed by  reflecting  briefly  the  view  of  the 
character  of  Jefferson  presented  by  Mr. 
Adams. 

And  as  preliminary  to  this  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  first  volume  (  pp. 
143-6)  are  interesting : 

According  to  the  admitted  standards  of  greatness 
Jefferson  was  a  great  man.  After  all  deductions  un 
which  his  enemies  might  choose  to  insist,  his  char- 
acter could  not  be  denied  elevation,  versatility, 
breadth,  insight,  and  delicacy  ;  but  neither  as  a  pol- 
itician nor  as  a  political  philosopher  did  he  seem  at 
ease  in  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  him.  As 
a  leader  of  democracy  he  appeared  singularly  out  of 
place.  As  reserved  as  Washington  in  the  face  of 
popular  familiarities  he  never  showed  himself  in 
crowds.  During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he 
was  not  seen  in  a  northern  city,  even  during  his  pres- 

1History  of  the  United  States.  By  Henry  Adorns. 
Vols.  4,  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  :  1889- 
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idency  ;  nor  indeed  was  he  seen  at  all  except  on 
horseback,  or  by  friends  and  visitors  in  his  own  house. 
With  manners  apparently  popular  and  informal,  he 
led  a  life  of  his  own,  and  allowed  few  persons  to 
share  it.  His  tastes  were  for  that  day  exceedingly 
refined.  .  .  .  The  rawness  of  political  life  was 
an  incessant  torture  to  him,  and  personal  attacks 
made  him  keenly  unhappy.  .  .  .  He  shrunk 
from  whatever  was  rough  or  coarse,  and  his  yearn- 
ing for  sympathy  was  almost  feminine.  That  such 
a  man  should  have  ventured  upon  the  stormy  sea  of 
politics  was  surprising,  the  more  because  he  was  no 
orator,  and  owed  nothing  to  any  magnetic  influence 
of  voice  or  person.  .  .  .  He  felt  a  nervous  hor- 
ror for  the  contentiousness  of  such  assemblies  [legis- 
lative bodies]  and  even  among  his  own  friends  he 
sometimes  abandoned  for  the  moment  his  strongest 
convictions  rather  than  support  them  by  an  effort  of 
authority. 

If  Jefferson  appeared  ill  at  ease  in  the  position  of 
n  popular  leader,  he  seemed  equally  awkward  in  the 
intellectual  restraints  oj  his  own  political  principles. 
.  His  instincts  led  him  to  widen  rather  than 
to  narrow  the  bounds  of  every  intellectual  exercise  ; 
and  if  vested  with  political  authority,  he  could  no 
more  resist  the  temptation  to  stretch  his  powers  than 
he  could  abstain  from  using  his  mind  on  any  subject 
merely  because  he  might  be  drawn  upon  ground  sup- 
posed to  be  dangerous. 

The  above  extract  presents  the  more 
salient  features  of  the  analysis  of  his. 
character,  but  much  of  the  more  deli- 
cate shading  has  been  omitted.  It  pre- 
sents an  explanation  however  of  most 
of  the  inconsistencies  that  occurred 
during  Jefferson's  two  administrations. 
Many  of  these  inconsistencies  were  the 
result  of  his  character,  others  were  the 
result  of  the  unfortunate  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  or  rather  in  which 
he  found  the  United  States  placed  at 
the  time  of  his  assuming  the  presidency. 

Jefferson  was  opposed  to  any  strong 
foreign  policy.  He  wished  to  live  at 
peace  with  all  foreign  countries ;  the 
idea  of  war  was  peculiarly  repugnant  to 
him.    But  he  found  all  Europe  engaged 
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in  wars,  and  the  United  States,  although 
the  link  binding  them  to  the  mother 
country  had  been  broken  many  years 
before,  were  still  too  close  to  Europe 
not  to  be  drawn  into  the  difficulties  and 
almost  into  active  hostilities. 

The  fact  was  that  the  nationality  of 
the  United  States  had  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped, though  the  outward  form  of 
that  nationality  had  been  in  force  for 
twelve  years,  and  European  countries 
were  not  prepared  to  recognize  the  rights 
and  the  independence  of  the  new  coun- 
try. A  strong  foreign  policy  was  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  times  in  order  to  prevent 
the  aggressions  and  insolence  of  the 
older  countries. 

In  this  dilemma  Jefferson  chose  what 
was  really  the  worst  policy  he  could  have 
adopted.  He  attempted  to  play  off  the 
European  countries  against  each  other, 
and  each  in  turn  saw  through  his  schemes 
and  laughed  at  him.  He  had  gone  into 
office  practically  pledged  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  small  army  and  navy,  and 
found  himself  constantly  confronted  by 
the  necessity  of  increasing  both. 

The  most  important  and  influential 
event  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Jefferson, 
indeed  the  most  influential  event  in  his 
whole  career,  was  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana. It  is  the  act  concerning  which 
Jefferson  is  most  severely  censured,  and 
that  which  is  most  inconsistent  with  his 
earlierprotestations  and  the  views  which 
he  entertained  even  at  that  time  when 
the  purchase  was  consummated.  And  yet 
it  was  an  act  into  which  Jefferson  was 
hurried  by  unexpected  events  and  the 
advice  of  friends,  against  his  own  judg- 
ment of  the  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved. 

The  purchase,  as  originally  intended, 
was  simply  to  secure  the  island  of  New 
Orleans  in  order  to  free  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  But,  before 
Monroe  arrived  in  Paris,  he  having  been 
sent  there  to  negotiate  the  purchase 
with  the  assistance  of  Livingston,  then 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris, 


Bonaparte  had  decided  to  sell  the  whole 
of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  and 
he  astonished  Livingston  by  making  the 
offer.  Livingston  and  Monroe  both  saw 
the  immense  advantage  of  obtaining  this 
magnificent  territory  at  so  small  a  price, 
and  exceeding  their  instructions,  hurried 
a  treaty  through  which  made  Louisiana 
a  part  of  the  United  States  on  payment 
of  $15,000,000.  In  their  hurry  to  com- 
plete the  treaty  before  Bonaparte  should 
change  his  mind  they  drew  it  carelessly, 
accepted  a  description  of  the  territory 
that  left  the  boundaries  in  doubt,  and 
thereby  sowed  the  seed  for  discussions 
and  entanglements  with  Spain  that  last- 
ed through  Jefferson's  two  administra- 
tions, and  frequently  threatened  war 
with  that  country. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  treaty  Jefferson 
saw  the  constitutional  difficulty  and  im- 
mediately set  about  the  discussion  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  remedy  it. 
A  letter  from  Livingston,  however,  urg- 
ing the  necessity  of  haste  in  order  to 
prevent  a  change  of  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  First  Consul,  led  him  to  aban- 
don the  idea,  and  to  follow  the  advice  of 
friends  who  argued  that  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
purchase.  He  passed  the  whole  ques- 
tion over  to  Congress  without  a  reference 
to  the  constitutional  objections,  not  be- 
cause his  views  as  to  the  constitutional 
power  were  changed,  but  because  his 
friends  urged  him  to  do  so,  and  he  feared 
that  during  a  discussion  on  the  constitu- 
tion the  purchase  would  slip  through  his 
hands. 

If  the  position  of  the  Pr  esident  on  this 
question  was  difficult,  the  position  of 
Congress  was  even  more  so.  Both  hous- 
es were  led  by  Southern  Republicans, 
among  the  number  being  nearly  every 
man  who  had  been  prominent  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky resolutions.  Strict  construction 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
they  had  ever  declared  to  be  the  bulwark 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people.     It  was  a 
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bitter  dose  for  them  to  swallow,  to  be 
obliged  to  defend  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana, but  they  stood  up  to  it  bravely, 
and  it  was  passed  in  both  houses. 

This  was  the  most  effective  blow  at 
the  States  Rights  doctrine  that  it  had 
ever  received,  and  from  it  the  doctrise 
never  recovered.  The  Republicans  were 
thenceforward  estopped  from  setting  up 
strict  construction  as  a  principle  ;  they 
were  limited  to  a  discussion  of  the  pol- 
icy of  each  specific  exercise  of  implied 
power. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  of  the 
utmost  advantage  to  the  United  States, 
but  it  gave  rise  to  most  serious  compli- 
cations. The  boundary  of  the  acquired 
t  erritory  was  expressed  in  the  vaguest 
terms,  and  almost  immediately  discus- 
sions arose  as  to  the  boundary  between 
the  Floridas  and  the  United  States. 
Monroe  was  sent  to  Madrid  to  attempt 
to  enforce  the  doubtful  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  a  portion  of  the  Span- 
ish territory,  and  received  a  most  humil- 
iating rebuff.  Then  began  the  inexcus- 
able and  childish  attempts  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  his  Secretary  of  State,  to 
play  off  one  European  country  against 
the  other.  Spain  was  to  be  frightened 
by  a  threatened  coalition  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  England 
was  to  be  bullied  by  coquettish  negotia- 
tions with  France  and  Spain.  All  three 
saw  through  the  transparent  schemes  of 
Jefferson  and  laughed  at  his  plots. 

France  was  the  only  country  that 
seemed  to  listen  to  the  American  pro- 
posals. Bonaparte,  ever  ready  to  listen 
to  anything  promising  money,  showed  a 
willingness  to  support  the  American 
claims  in  return  for  a  cash  payment. 
But  the  American  people  were  not 
friendly  to  France,  and  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  was  difficult  to  get. 

Jefferson  adopted  the  doubtful  expe- 
dient of  sending  two  sets  of  messages  to 
Congress.  One  set  breathing  defiance 
of  all  European  countries  and  threaten- 
ing war  was  for  publication  and  effect. 


The  other  asking  for  the  appropriation 
was  for  Congress  to  act  upon  in  secret 
session.  The  scheme  was  successful, 
the  appropriation  was  obtained,  but  at 
the  cost  of  a  large  part  of  the  Republican 
following  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Randolph. 

This  defection  would  have  been  seri- 
ous had  it  not  been  discounted  by  the 
gaining  of  Federalists,  partly  as  a  result 
of  Jefferson's  conciliatory  policy,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  measures  into  the  adop- 
tion of  which  circumstances  forced  him. 
His  difficulties  were  augmented  by  his 
efforts  to  make  Madison  his  successor 
in  office,  and  the  necessity  of  supporting 
Madison  in  his  mistakes.  It  was  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  Jefferson 
looked  upon  Madison  as  his  political 
heir  that  gave  incentive  to  Randolph's 
opposition,  but  the  same  thing  weakened 
that  opposition,  and  Randolph's  impetu- 
osity still  further  rendered  his  efforts 
futile. 

A  second  feature  of  Jefferson's  foreign 
policy  that  was  worse  than  weak  was  his 
treatment  of  the  differences  with  Eng- 
land. Not  only  did  the  British  govern- 
ment claim  the  right  of  impressment, 
but  it  exercised  a  blockade  over  the  port 
of  New  York,  that  would  have  been  jus- 
tifiable only  in  case  of  actual  hostilities. 

Jefferson  protested  and  blustered,  but 
England  knew  that  he  meant  nothing  by 
his  bluster,  and  cared  nothing  for  his 
protest.  It  was  the  English  policy  of 
not  declaring  war  but  acting  as  if  war 
had  actually  been  declared  and  leaving 
the  formal  declaration  to  come  from  the 
other  party.  But  Jefferson  knew  that 
this  country  was  not  prepared  for  a  war 
with  England.  His  economies  had 
served  to  weaken  the  navy,  and  he  was 
not  willing  to  necessitate  the  expense  of 
putting  the  navy  on  a  war  footing. 

But  back  of  this  was  his  feeling  that 
the  backbone  of  the  country  was  in  its 
agriculture,  and  that  commerce  was  of 
no  benefit  to  it.  This  would  have  de- 
terred him   from   aggressive   measures 
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had  other  considerations  not  intervened, 
and  to  such  measures  he  was  not  pushed 
by  the  New  England  merchants.  They 
felt  severely  the  disadvantages  of  Eng- 
land's hostile  acts,  but  they  recognized 
as  clearly  that  while  those  acts  weakened 
their  commerce  severely,  a  state  of  actual 
warfare  would  crush  it.  The  argument . 
of  the  pocket  prevailed  with  them,  and 
England  successfully  maintained  her 
attitude  until  the  War  of  1812  was  forced 
upon  the  United  States. 

In  his  administration  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  country  Jefferson  was  gen- 
erally more  successful.  In  the  impeach- 
ments of  the  judges  he  acted  in  an 
unnecessarily  partisan  manner.  But  in 
this  he  was  perhaps  excusable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  looked  upon  the  success 
of  the  Republican  party  as  a  peaceful  rev- 
olution in  which  the  people  had  declared 
their  condemnation  of  the  action  of  the 
Federalists.  To  see  the  judiciary,  there- 
fore, still  in  their  control  was  to  him  a 
continual  menace  and  their  support  of 
Federalist  views  he  considered  little  bet- 
ter than  treason.  At  first  view  the  fact 
that  he  himself  was  carrying  out  Federal- 
ist doctrine  in  the  executive  department 
might  appear  inconsistent.  But  in  re- 
gard to  this  he  felt  that  though  this 
doctrine  was  dangerous  when  the  gov- 
ernment was  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies 
who  were  endeavoring  to  destroy  it,  the 
doctrine  was  not  dangerous  when,  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  it  was 
enforced  by  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Burr  conspiracy  was  the  most 
unfortunate  feature  of  Jefferson's  inter- 
nal policy.  Occurring  at  a  time  when 
Jefferson  was  worried  and  irritated  by 
the  unfavorable  turn  the  negotiations 
with  European  countries  were  taking, 
he  feared  to  denounce  Burr,  whose  sup- 
port was  still  strong,  though  probably 
not  so  strong  as  Jefferson  thought.  He 
therefore  allowed  Burr  to  intrigue  and 
conspire  under  his  very  eyes,  even  treat- 
ing him  as  a  close  personal  friend  at  a 


time  when  he  must  have  known  of  the 
plot  to  disrupt  the  government. 

The  strength  of  the  conspiracy  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  United  States,  even 
with  their  then  limited  area,  had  not 
become  cemented  together  into  one 
nation.  Lack  of  communication  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  transmission  of  thought 
rendered  the  bond  between  the  Atlantic 
States  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley a  very  slight  one.  The  Mississippi 
Valley  States  needed  but  little  encour- 
agement to  split  off  from  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time  Wilkinson, 
the  general  in  command  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
felt  his  allegiance  to  the  government  so 
lightly  that  he  was  actually  in  the  pay  of 
the  Spanish  government,  and  was  fur- 
nishing them  with  information  as  to  the 
plans  and  movements  of  the  United 
States  troops.  Of  this  latter  fact  Jeffer- 
son probably  knew  nothing,  but  he  knew 
that  Wilkinson  was  unreliable,  and  he 
held  in  his  possession  proof  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Burr  conspiracy  for  a 
long  time  before  he  took  any  steps  to 
put  down  that  insurrection. 

That  the  conspiracy  came  to  nothing 
under  these  circumstances  was  due  to 
the  incompetency  of  the  conspirators 
and  their  lack  of  funds  with  which  to 
operate.  Jefferson  counted  on  the  un- 
willingness Of  the  people  to  withdraw 
from  the  government,  and  in  the  sequel 
this  trust  was  justified  as  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  But  the  consequences  might 
have  been  very  different  had  Burr  been 
more  than  a  burlesque  conspirator,  had 
the  Spanish  or  the  English  government 
to  whom  he  applied  for  funds  been  more 
sympathetic,  or  had  Wilkinson  not  de- 
cided that  his  interest  lay  with  the 
United  States  and  not  with  Burr  and 
his  schemes. 

As  to  the  other  features  of  his  internal 
policy  Jefferson  was  much  more  success- 
ful. Despite  the  disastrous  foreign 
negotiations  and  the  depredations  of 
England   upon   the  commerce,  despite 
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Burr's  conspiracy  and  the  defection  of 
John  Randolph  and  his  followers,  Jef- 
ferson had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the 
country  in  a  far  more  prosperous  condi- 
tion than  it  had  been  when  his  first 
administration  began.  The  newly  ac- 
quired territory  was  explored  under  his 
direction,  disputes  about  the  Indian 
lands  were  settled,  and  the  finances 
considerably  improved.  For  this  latter 
fact  Mr.  Adams  credits  Gallatin's  admin- 
istration of  the  finances.    Indeed  in  this 


narrative   Gallatin   stands   out   as    the 
foremost  man  in  the  administration. 

This  brief  review  of  Mr.  Adams's  esti- 
mate of  Jefferson  is  necessarily  incom- 
plete. The  lights  and  shades  of  the 
criticism  have  been  almost  entirely 
omitted,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  contribution  to  history  can  be 
obtained  only  by  a  reading  of  the  vol- 
umes. That  this  contribution  has  been 
valuable  nobody  will  deny  who  does  give 
himself  that  pleasure. 


ETC. 


There  is  some  truly  womanly  shrewdness  in  the 
effort  now  being  made  by  committees  of  women 
throughout  the  country  to  endow  the  medical  school 
of  Johns  Hopkins.  Readers  may  remember  that 
some  years  ago  a  correspondent  of  the  Century  set 
statisticians  to  counting  up  the  money  women  had 
given  to  higher  education,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  recipient  colleges  had  responded  by  letting  wo- 
men share  the  benefits  ;  and  the  showing  proved  to 
be  small  indeed  Some  colleges,  after  receiving  large 
gifts  from  women,  have  refused  petitions  to  admit 
women  to  their  privileges  ;  others  have  simply  never 
thought  about  it.  Now  it  will  also  be  remembered 
that  a  few  years  ago  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(which  has  steadily  refused  to  extend  its  advantages 
to  women,  although  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
country  where  the  same  are  to  be  had)  suffered  great 
embarrassment  from  the  failure  of  the  railroad  in 
which  its  funds  were  invested.  It  has  recovered  to 
a  great  extent  therefrom,  largely,  we  understand, 
through  the  help  of  Miss  Garrett,  but  has  not  yet 
felt  able  to  open  its  great  medical  school,  planned 
for  since  the  foundation  of  the  university,  fourteen 
years  ago.  Johns  Hopkins's  bequest  was  twofold  — 
for  a  university  and  a  hospital,  and  the  hospital  has 
been  for  some  time  in  operation,  with  buildings  that 
cost  over  one  and  a  half  million,  and  an  endowment 
of  three  and  one-third  millions.  This  magnificent 
institution  is,  by  the  wish  of  the  founder,  to  form  a 
part  of  the  medical  school  of  the  university.  These 
being  the  circumstances,  the  bright  idea  occurred  to 
certain  women  of  raising  the  necessary  $100,000  for 
the  opening  of  the  medical  school,  and  offering  it  to 
the  trustees, —  but  with  the  stipulation,  this  time, 
that  their  sex  should  share  in  its  benefits. 


We  understand  that  $75,000  is  already  subscribed. 
The  remaining  $25,000  has  to  be  secured  within  a 
limited  time.  Committees  of  women  of  much  social 
influence  are  enrolled  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Washington, —  Mrs.  Harri- 
son serving  on  the  Washington  committee,  and  Mrs. 
Cleveland  on  the  New  York  one  ;  and  one  is  now 
being  formed  in  this  city  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Hearst  and  Dr.  Emma  Sutro  Merritt.  Other 
names  that  our  readers  will  recognize  are  Mrs.  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  Miss  Garrett,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte, on  the  Baltimore  committee  ;  Miss  M.  Carey 
Thomas  ("Dean  of  Bryn  Mawr  College),  Mrs.  George 
Biddle,  Mrs.  Anthony  Drexel,  Mrs.  Wayne  Mac- 
Veagh,  Mrs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  on  the  Philadelphia 
committee ;  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell,  Mrs.  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Godkin,  Dr.  Mary 
Putnam-Jacobi,  Mrs.  Henry  Villard,  in  New  York  ; 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Miss  Sara  Orne  Jewett,  Miss  Alice 
Longfellow,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  (ex-presi- 
dent of  Wellesley),  in  Boston;  Mrs.  Morton,  Mrs. 
Blaine,  Mrs.  Windom,  Miss  Bayard,  Miss  Dodge 
("Gail  Hamilton"),  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field,  Mrs. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  Stanford,  in  Washington. 

The  argument  of  these  women  is  that  the  question 
is  not  whether  women  shall  practice  medicine,  but 
whether,  since  they  are  practicing,  it  is  not  vital  to 
the  interests  of  the  public  that  they  shall  be  trained 
to  do  so  as  well  as  possible.  They  have  reprinted 
as  a  circular  an  editorial  from  the  Nation,  which 
points  out  that  in  a  number  of  States,  law  or  public 
opinion  demands  the  appointment  of  women  physi- 
cians in  the  women's  wards  of  insane  asylums,  city 
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almshouses,  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  in  some 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  infant  asylums  and  girls' 
homes  ;  that  the  private  demand  is  sufficient  to  keep 
2500  women  physicians  in  paying  practice  in  the 
United  States  ;  but  that  meanwhile  "  the  half  dozen 
medical  schools  whose  endowment  and  equipment 
enable  them  to  demand  a  high  standard  from  their 
students  and  to  provide  a  scheme  of  instruction 
abreast  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  age,  still 
say  sternly  to  women,  '  Go  and  get  the  best  instruc- 
tion you  can  somewhere  else."  That  is,  the  public 
demands  the  services  of  women,  by  the  thousand,  as 
doctors,  and  the  schools  will  not  give  them  equal 
equipment  with  men  for  the  work  which  nevertheless  f 
they  will  certainly  continue  to  be  called  on  to  do. 
They  often  go  abroad,  and  get  the  advanced  oppor- 
tunities in  Paris  or  Zurich ;  but  this  chance  for  ad- 
mission to  Johns  Hopkins  is  the  first  that  has  pre- 
sented itself  in  America. 

We  speak,  it  will  be  understood,  of  advanced,  or 
graduate  medical  training.  A  number  of  sch  ools  now 
give  women  the  preliminary  medical  teaching  that 
gives  the  M.  D.  degree,  and  the  legal  right  to  prac- 
tice. But  the  intention  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  school 
is  to  take  a  place  not  heretofore  filled  in  this  coun- 
try, requiring  a  preliminary  course  of  three  years  in 
chemistry,  biology,  and  medicine.  It  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  step  in  civilization  that  the  country 
cannot  afford  to  lose. 

Brief  Reminiscences  of  Grant,  Lowell,  and 
Other  Distinguished  Men. 

The  greatest  man  I  have  ever  met  was  General 
Grant.  It  was  at  a  big  dinner  in  Mexico  given  in 
his  honor,  where  every  guest  had  half-a-dozen  wine 
glasses  around  his  plate.  Everybody  at  that  table 
was  drinking,  save  one.  That  one  was  General  Grant. 

My  interview  with  him  was  short  ar,d  confined 
entirely  to  business,|but  the  impression  it  made  on 
me  is  ineffaceable.  There  was  a  courtesy,  a  direct- 
ness, a  simplicity,  about  General  Grant  that  one  finds 
only  in  the  greatest  men,  such  as  Ctesar  and  Wash- 
ington, and  which  we  know  was  lacking  in  those 
ill-regulated  souls,  Alexander  and   Napoleon. 

The  second  time  I  saw  General  Grant,  he  was  ly- 
ing in  his  coffin.  His  face  showed  sad  traces  of  that 
agonizing  suffering  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  he- 
roically endured.  Yet  around  his  wan  features 
seemed  still  to  hover  that  dauntless  spirit  whose 
deeds  shall  be  held  in  honored  remembrance  so  long 
as  Americans  are  Americans  ! 

I  once  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Blaine,  and  found 
that  his  wonderful  powers  of  memory  and  of  conver- 
sation had  not  been  exaggerated.  He  had  been  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  my  uncle  twenty 
years  before.  My  uncle  died  in  1865,  yet  Mr. 
Blaine  remembered  the  most  trivial  acts  of  his  pub- 


lic career,  the  full  names  and  the  ages  of  my  cousins, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  they  were  babies,  and 
many  other  little  incidents,  which,  though  they  were 
twenty  years  old,  stood  out  as  clearly  in  his  mind  as 
if  they  had  happened  yesterday. 

One  day  I  was  consulting  books  in  the  library  of 
a  New  England  college,  when  a  tall,  powerfully 
built  man  entered,  bringing  in  with  him  what  seemed 
a  perfect  rush  of  health,  energy,  and  power.  Al- 
though I  was  extremely  busy,  I  could  not  help  stop- 
ping my  work  and  following  the  man  around  the 
room  with  my  eyes,  as  he  glanced  rapidly  through 
the  shelves.  He  was  in  the  library  about  fifteen 
minutes,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  I  could  do 
nothing  but  stare  at  him,  though  cursing  myself  for 
my  folly  in  wasting  so  much  precious  time.  As  he 
left  the  room  I  seemed  impelled  to  follow  him,  and 
was  even  rude  enough  to  accost  him  and  say,  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  sir,  but  would  you  mind  telling  me  who 
you  are  ?"  He  seemed  amused,  but  civilly  replied, 
"Certainly,  if  you  care  to  know;  I  am  General 
Garfield." 

Senator  Quay  of  Pennsylvania  is  known  to  the 
public  only  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee  and  as  one  of  the  most  astute  political 
managers  this  country  has  ever  seen, — a  kind  of  Re- 
publican Van  Buren.  Few  but  his  intimate  friends 
know  that  in  private  life  Senator  Quay  is  a  remarka- 
bly well-read  and  cultivated  man,  and  that  his  library 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Philadelphia.  As  an  instance 
of  his  political  omniscience  I  may  mention  that  some 
years  ago  I  returned  to  Philadelphia  from  Europe 
and  immediately  began  to  look  around  for  newspaper 
work.  (At  that  time  I  had  never  seen  Senator  Quay 
and  did  not  suppose  he  had  ever  heard  of  my  exist- 
ence.) A  friend  of  mine  went  to  see  Quay,  and  as 
soon  as  my  name  was  mentioned,  Quay  said  :  "  All 
right,  I  '11  see  what  I  can  do  for  him.     He  's  Consul 

at (mentioning  the  place)  and  has  just  come 

back  from  Europe,  hasn't  he?" 

Busy  man  as  he  was,  I  never  had  any  trouble  in 
seeing  Senator  Quay,  nor  did  he  show  less  courtesy 
to  me,  an  almost  unknown,  and  totally  uninfluential 
stranger,  than  he  did  to  a  United  States  Senator. 
For  he  was  always  accessible  and  always  a  gentle- 
man ; — he  could  have  been  nothing  more  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  himself.  The  same  is  true 
of  James  Russell  Lowell,  whom  I  met  in  London 
when  he  was  our  minister  there.  Anything  more 
unlike  the  conventional  idea  of  a  poet  than  Mr.  Low- 
ell it  would  be  hard  to  think  of.  Imagine  a  pleasant- 
faced,  merry-eyed,  fashionably-dressed  man  of  the 
world,  who  has  plenty  of  time  for  a  social  chat  and 
an  inexhaustable  fund  of  humorous  stories, — imagine 
this,  and  you  have  Mr.  Lowell  in  every  day  life. 
When  I  saw  him,  his  chief  cross  seemed  to  be  that 
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ten  times  as  many  Americans  as  he  could  oblige  were 
applying  to  him  for  tickets  to  hear  the  debates  in 
Parliament.  Every  man  refused  was  apt  to  consider 
himself  personally  aggrieved,  and  when  he  got  home 
doubtless  abused  the  administration  and  voted  against 
it  at  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Lowell  told  me  the  following  good  story 
of  Labouchere,  the  well  known  Radical  leader  in 
Parliament  and  editor  of  the  London  Truth.  Labby 
was  once  a  clerk  in  the  foreign  office,  and  when  off 
for  a  vacation  in  the  south  of  France  received  a  tel- 
egram telling  him  to  return  to  duty  immediately  and 
by  the  most  direct  road.  On  the  second  day  no  Lab- 
by reported  for  duty ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  days 
likewise  mourned  him  absent ;  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  the  telegram  had  been  sent,  Labby,  looking  the 
picture  of  sunburned  health,  walked  into  his  chief's 
office  and  said  triumphantly,  "  Here  I  am,  sir,  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  instructions." 

"  Instructions!  "  thundered  the  angry  chief ;  "why 
did  n't  you  come  the  way  I  told  you  to — immediately, 
and  by  the  m0st  direct  road  ?  " 

"  So  I  did,"  replied  Labby  cheerfully  ;  "  I  started 
at  once  and  walked  all  the  way." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  the 
interview  Mr.  Labouchere  received  a  certain  paper 
allowing  him  to  continue  his  walking  trip  indefinitely. 

The  Honorable  Joshua  Billings  has  not  unwittily 
remarked  that  dignity  is  no  more  a  sign  of  mental 
strength  than  is  a  paper  collar  a  sign  of  a  shirt.  No 
really  large-minded  man  is  continually  anxious  about 
his  dignity,  for  his  dignity  takes  care  of  itself ;  such 
men  hold  themselves  not  above  their  fellows,  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  Terentian  maxim,  take  a  hu- 
mane interest  in  every  human  being  they  meet.  Of 
the  distinguished  men  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
meet,  Mr.  Lowell  is  pre-eminently  such  a  man  ;  Pres- 
ident Arthur  was  another  ;  and  a  third  is  Senator 
Chandler  of  New  Hampshire, — perhaps  the  most 
abused  and  best  hated  man  in  the  United  States.  As 
a  good  mugwump,  of  Senator  Chandler's  political 
creed  I  would  most  fervently  exclaim,  abhorret  meis 
moribus  •  at  the  same  time  no  one  who  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  Senator  Chandler  personally 
can  think  of  him  as  anything  but  the  pink  of  courte- 
sy. When  in  the  consular  service,  with  no  claim  to 
Mr.  Chandler's  personal  or  official  consideration,  I 
once  had  occasion  to  ask  a  great  favor  of  him,  which 
was  granted  to  me  with  a  promptness  and  cordiality 
that  could  not  have  been  exceeded  had  I  been  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Senate.  When  I  called 
upon  him  at  the  Navy  Department  to  thank  him  for 
his  kindness,  he  put  aside  his  work  and  devoted  him- 
self to  making  my  call  an  agreeable  one.  Once  or 
twice  when,  in  consideration  for  his  time,  I  proposed 
to  spare  him  the  further  infliction  of  my  company, 
he  insisted  upon  my  remaining  until  we  had  pretty 
well  exhausted  the  topics  of  conversation  afforded 


by  the  history  and  resources  of  my  little  consular 
district.  How  many  cabinet  officers  do  you  know, 
good  reader,  who  would  thus  devote  half  an  hour  of 
their  overcrowded  time  to  a  subordinate  official,  an 
uninfluential  stranger?  Go  to  Washington  and  try 
to  get  within  ten  yards  of  a  cabinet  officer,  even  if 
you  have  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  United  States 
Senator,  and  you  will  find  your  course  to  the  throne 
made  as  excruciatingly  devious  as  was  that  of  Mark 
Twain  when  he  perspiringly  pursued  the  Great  Beef" 
Contract.  You  will  then  sympathize  with  me  in  my 
feeling  that  while  I  could  never  vote  for  Mr.  Chan- 
dler I  could  never  bring  myself  to  vote  against  him. 
There  is  but  one  unpardonable  sin, — ingratitude. 

L.  D.  Syle. 

Oliver  Bell  Bunce. 

A  Biographical  Fragment. 

With  a  feeling  that  partakes  of  awe  and  reverence 
I  begin  thisbriefreferencetoone  who  was  ever  faithful 
to  the  highest  literary  and  moral  ideals.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  a  native  of  New  York  City  and 
there  his  three  score  years  and  two  were  passed  in 
active  literary  work,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  early 
boyhood  to  almost  the  day  of  his  death,  in  commer- 
cial business  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  great  publishing  houses.  Before  he  was  twenty- 
one  he  wrote  three  plays  :  "  Fate  or  the  Prophecy,' 
a  tragedy  in  blank  verse,  played  by  James  W.  Wal- 
lack ;  "Love  in  '76,"  a  comedy,  staged  by  Laura 
Keene  with  herself  in  the  leading  woman  part ;  "Mar- 
co Botzaris,"  played  by  Mr.  James  Wallack.  These 
plays  were  all  successful  in  their  day.  His  first  book 
was  "  Romance  of  the  Revolution,"  sketches  of  dra- 
matic episodes  in  our  war  for  independence.  In  the 
early  sixties  he  was  associated  with  the  house  of  Har- 
per &  Brothers  ;  and  in  1867  he  formed  that  connec- 
tion with  D.  Appleton  &  Company  which  contin- 
ued for  the  twenty-three  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

As  literary  manager  for  this  great  Bond  Street 
house  he  was  the  beacon  of  light  and  the  unsparing 
but  just  critic  of  thousands  of  struggling,  fearing, 
hoping  authors.  His  lash  of  criticism  would  bring 
the  blood  of  mortification  from  his  victim,  and  the 
next  minute  this  awful  censor  would  in  a  manner  as 
kindly  as  that  of  a  woman  take  the  disheartened 
author  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  on  towards  the 
heights. 

Thus  in  his  little  office  in  the  Appleton  establish- 
ment he  sat  from  morning  to  night,  day  after  day 
for  twenty-thieeyears,  alternately  reproving  and  com- 
mending those  who  came  tremblingly  to  his  desk. 

In  i860  he  wrote  two  novels:  "A  Bachelor's 
Story,"  and  "  Life  Before  Him"  (W.  A.  Townsend  & 
Co.,  New  York.)  In  1863  he  wrote  another  novel, 
"  Bensley  "  (James  G.  Gregory,  N.  Y.)  He  was  ed- 
itor of  Appleton's  Journal,  of  Picturesque  America, 
Picturesque  Europe,  and  Picturesque  Palestine.    He 
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was  editor  of  the  Art  Journal  during  the  years  it  was 
published  by  the  Appletons. 

In  1881  appeared  "Bachelor  Bluff"  (D.Appleton& 
Co.),  a  volume  of  delightful  conversations  and  solilo- 
quies on  art,  literature,  and  society.  This  volume  is 
well  worthy  a  position  on  the  same  table  with  the 
Spectator,  the  Essays  of  Elia,  John  Brown's"  Spare 
Hours,"  and  Leigh  Hunt's  "Wishing-Cap  Papers,'' 
yet  it  is  more  rugged  in  expression  than  either- 
"  Bachelor  Bluff"  will  never  grow  old.  It  places  its 
author  among  the  immortals  of  English  literature. 

In  1885  appeared  "  Timias  Terrystone"  (Apple- 
ton),  a  novel  which  is  to  American  rural  life  what 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  to  country  life  in  Eng- 
land,—  an  enjoyable,  simple  story  in  pure  English. 
No  other  work  of  fiction  gives  such  a  true  picture  of 
life  in  a  Quaker  home.  About  the  same  time  ap- 
peared "My  House,  an  Ideal,"  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons),  a  charming  study  of  acountry  home,  and  "The 
Story  of  Happinolande,  and  other  Legends,"  (Ap- 
pleton)  a  collection  of  sketches  and  essays. 

In  1883  there  was  published  by  D.Appleton  &  Co. 
a  little  volume  entitled  "  Don't  :  Directions  for  Avoid, 
ing  Improprieties  and  Common  Errors  of  Speech. 
By  Censor."  This  book  immediately,met  with  great 
favor,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  "  Censor '' 
meant  Mr.  Bunce.  The  work  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages,  has  passed  through  numerous 
editions  in  England,  and  over  two  hundred  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold  by  the  publishers  in  America. 

I  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  his  desk  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1887.  My  impressions  were  that  he  was  a 
frail,  nervous,  intense  man, on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
In  fact  his  eyes  —  the  windows  of  a  brilliant  intellect 
—  seemed  illuminated  with  a  supernatural  light.  My 
feeling  was  one  of  pity  that  such  an  invalid  should  be 
at  work.  Great  was  my  surprise  to  learn  that  for 
seventeen  years  Mr.  Bunce  had  been  at  his  desk  ap- 
parently in  this  same  physical  condition,  battling 
against  disease. 

"  California  of  the  South  "  was  then  parsing  through 
the  Appleton  press  under  his  supervision  and  for  sev- 
eral days  I  was  in  his  office,  and  constantly  my  aston. 
ishment  grew  as  I  witnessed  the  amount  of  work  he 
disposed  of.  No  stenographer  and  typewriter,  but  all 
letters  from  his  department  answered  by  him  in  a 
good  round  hand. 

While  deeply  in  earnest  he  also  had  a  keen  sense 
of  humor,  and  if  there  was  a  ludicrous  side  of  a  sub- 
ject he  quickly  perceived  it.  Once  on  entering  his 
office  I  found  him  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  he 
finally  explained  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter 
from  an  author  in  regard  to  a  volume  they  were 
thinking  of  publishing  entitled  "  An  Unlaid  Ghost," 
and  the  author  in  writing  to  Mr.  Bunce  had  inad- 
vertently written  "An  Unlaid  Bunce  "as  the  name 
of  his  work. 

His  home  life  was  an  ideal, — wife,  daughters,  son, 
all  congenial  and  devoted.     His  wife's  devotion  to 


his  life  explains  why  he  could  withstand  for  twenty 
years  a  continuous  siege  from  that  terrible  foe,  con- 
sumption. 

His  work  was  a  constant  pleasure,  his  home  a 
constant  delight.     In  "Bachelor  Bluff"  he  says: 

"Pleasure  seeking,  sir,  commonly  ends  in  more 
pain  than  delight.  .  .  .  Every  summer  we  see 
all  our  towns,  all  our  summer  resorts,  all  our  high- 
ways, full  of  violent  seekers  after  pleasure.  Men 
are  hurrying  for  it  to  the  seashore,  pursuing  it  up  the 
mountains,  angling  for  it  in  the  lakes,  dancing  for 
it  at  the  watering  places,  sailing  for  it  on  the  rivers, 
rushing  for  it  on  the  railways,  fatiguing  themselves 
almost  to  death  for  it  everywhere, —  and  yet  rarely 
finding  it.  He  is  the  happiest  who  knows  how  to 
extract  pleasure  from  the  thousand  little  things  that  • 
lie  in  his  daily  path, —  from  the  sunshine  and  the 
rain,  from  the  grass  and  the  trees,  from  flowers  and 
books,  from  old  friends  and  new  faces,  from  crowds 
and  from  solitude  ;  who  knows  how  to  note  the  shift- 
ing panorama  of  life  that  ceaselessly  offers  him 
change  and  contemplation,  and  does  not  imagine  that 
pleasure  must  be  sought  with  drum  and  trumpet  and 
boisterous  expectation." 

Walter  Lindlcy. 

The  Rescue  of  Dona  Josefa  Juarez. 

It  was  in  1847.  I  r°de  into  Dona  Anna,  a  village 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Jornada  del  Muerto, 
just  as  the  bright  streaks  of  dawn  were  melting  into 
the  full  light  of  day  ;  and  as  I  neared  the  plaza  a 
band  of  Apaches  dashed  away.  They  had  just  raided 
the  village,  killing  all  whom  they  found  outside  the 
shelter  of  the  houses,  and  captured  a  large  band  of 
horses. 

As  they  passed  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  they 
seized  and  carried  off  two  Mexican  children,  and  a 
young  girl  named  Josefa  Juarez,  a  daughter  of  Don 
Francisco  Juarez,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  Mexican 
army.  She  was  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  and 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her,  with 
that  peculiar  regard  given  to  a  charming  young  lady 
on  the  frontier,  where  such  as  she  are  so  rare. 

Her  mother  was  frantic.  A  courier  was  sent  at 
once  to  Sergeant  William  Y.  Graves,  at  the  Point  of 
Rocks  on  the  Jornada,  whither  he  had  accompanied 
me  as  military  guard.  Meanwhile  I  rode  hastily  to 
Fort  Bliss  for  troops. 

Before  night  Sergeant  Graves  was  in  pursuit  from 
the  north  and  Lieutenant  Henry  from  the  south. 
Lieutenant  Henry's  command  struck  the  trail  first, 
but  was  soon  overtaken  by  Graves's,  which  consisted 
of  six  privates  from  the  Second  Missouri  Cavalry, 
and  about  twenty-five  New  Mexicans  from  Dona  An- 
na. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we  saw  three 
Indians,  evidently  scouts,  whom  we  pursued  and 
killed.  That  night  we  camped  in  a  mountain  gorge 
of  the  Sierra  Penasco.      The  Indians,  feeling  safe 
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from  pursuit,  had  stopped  and  grazed  their  stock  on 
this  very  camp-ground,  and  had  but  just  left  it,  late 
on  this  same  evening  of  our  arrival. 

Daylight  found  us  in  the  saddle  in  pursuit.  The 
trail  was  now  large  and  plain.  Dark  clouds  hung 
over  the  mountain,  and  the  heavy  thunder  told  of  a 
coming  storm.  We  crossed  the  main  mountains 
and  entered  the  pine  timber  on  the  eastern  slope. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to 
fall. 

The  word  had  already  been  given  to  go  into  camp, 
when  one  of  the  scouts  returned  and  announced 
the  Indians  in  camp  less  than  a  mile  ahead.  Lines 
were  promptly  formed,  and  an  advance  was  ordered. 
Graves  was  assigned  to  the  left,  while  Lieutenant 
Henry  took  the  right  and  center. 

The  Indians  had  taken  shelter  in  the  heavy  timber 
and  rocks  that  coveied  the  country  in  profusion. 
We  charged  by  the  left,  but  were  driven  back  by  a 
large  body  of  Indians  under  cover.  After  some  fur- 
ther fruitless  efforts,  the  order  was  given  for  the  first 
and  third  battalion  to  dismount,  and  feel  their  way 
through  the  rocks  and  timber,  and  locate  the  Indians, 
and  uncover  their  position  if  possible. 

Graves,  with  the  second  and  fourth,  mounted,  was 
ordered  to  advance  by  the  right,  under  cover  of  a 
ridge,  and  if  possible  attack  the  Indian  position  from 
the  rear.  His  command  reached  the  open  country 
to  the  rear  of  the  Indians,  and  surprised  and  cap- 
tured their  camp,  while  they  were  vigorously  engaged 
by  Lieutenant  Henry  in  front. 

In  this  charge  my  horse  slipped  and  fell  on  his 
back,  wedging  himself  and  me  between  two  large 
rocks,  before  I  could  extricate  myself,  I  saw  com- 
ing directly  toward  me  several  Indians,  and  with 
them  the  two  children  and  Josefa  Juarez,  who  was 
dragged  along  by  a  large,  savage-looking  Indian. 

I  raised  my  rifle,  and  in  an  instant  released  the 
girl  from  her  savage  captor.  This  drew  the  Indians' 
attention  to  me,  where  I  lay  pinned  to  the  rocks ; 
but  a  pair  of  six-shooters  and  a  steady  aim  kept  them 
off  until  the  firing  brought  some  of  my  own  men, 
who  hastily  released  me  and  my  good  horse. 

I  found  that  Sergeant  Graves  had  meanwhile  re- 
captured Josefa  and  the  children,  and  was  alone  hur- 
rying them  out  of  danger.  The  battle  was  raging  on 
all  sides.  Every  stone  seemed  to  shelter  an  Indian, 
and  they  were  made  desperate  by  the  loss  of  their 
camp  outfit  and  stock,  all  of  which  had  fallen  into 
our  hands. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  had  set  in  with  all  the  fury 
of  a  New  Mexican  mountain  tempest.  The  very  ele- 
ments seemed  to  be  taking  part  in  this  contest, — 
which  was  not  one  of  strength,  but  of  life  and  death, 
for  no  quarter  was  asked  or  given. 

Nearly  three  hours  of  hard  fighting  against  supe- 
rior numbers  left  us  short  of  ammunition.  The  In- 
dians had  been  dislodged,  with  heavy  loss,  from 
their  position,  and  had  retreated  farther  back  to  the 


mountains,  where  we  were  unable  to  pursue.  Over 
one  half  of  our  force  was  disabled  by  wounds,  and 
three  were  killed.  Our  main  end,  the  recapture 
of  Dona  Josefa  and  the  children,  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  all  the  stock  taken  by  the  Indians,  some 
four  hundred  head,  had  been  recovered,  besides  the 
capture  of  over  a  hundred  head  of  Indian  ponies  ; 
and  thirty-two  Indians  were  dead  on  the  field.  So 
we  began  our  return. 

We  were  unmolested,  and  three  days  brought  us 
back  to  Dona  Anna,  where  we  received  the  congrat- 
ulations of  our  officers  and  the  gratitude  of  the  citi- 
zens. And  this  was  the  story  —  celebrated  in  that 
region — of  the  rescue  of  Dona  Josefa  Juarez,  the 
soldier's  daughter. 

F.  Adams, 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Regular  Army. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Overland  :  — An  army 
has  been  considered  a  necessity  by  all  nations  under 
all  conditions.  No  nation  has  been  strong  enough  to 
feel  safe  without  one.  No  nation  has  been  poor 
enough  not  to  try  and  maintain  one. 

Then  if  it  is  a  necessity  that  a  nation  have  an 
army,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  it  be  organized  so  as  to  lay  the  least  possible 
burden  upon  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
the  least  possible  harm  to  the  soldier. 

Our  standing  army  was  organized  at  an  early 
period  in  otrr  history  ;  and  although  we  had  dissolved 
our  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  by  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  we  still  looked  to  the  mother  coun- 
try as  our  model  in  many  things,  among  which  was 
our  military  system.  Most  of  our  institutions  we 
have  remodeled  and  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
most  advanced  ideas  of  the  age,  but  the  odor  of  an- 
tiquity still  clings  to  our  army  in  all  its  details.  It 
remains  just  as  exclusive  and  aristocratic  as  any  in 
Europe.  The  officers,  as  a  rule,  come  from  the  more 
wealthy  and  influential  families,  and  are  often  se- 
lected by  favoritism  ;  the  privates  come  mainly  from 
the  defeated,  down-trodden,  and  discouraged.  Be- 
tween the  two  extremes  there  exists  a  wide,  deep 
gulf,  never  bridged,  seldom  crossed.  The  most 
worthy  private,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  faithfully 
he  has  served,  cannot  hope  to  become  the  lowest 
commissioned  officer. 

The  methods  employed  to  enlist  our  soldiers  are 
not  calculated  to  stimulate  in  them  respect  for  the  ser- 
vice or  obedience  to  its  laws  ;  nor  their  treatment 
after  enlistment,  when  new  recruits  are  required  to 
act  as  servants  to  officers  or  their  wives,  to  watch 
the  baby  or  water  the  dog,  or  suffer  from  their  dis- 
pleasure. Such  treatment  does  not  breed  heroes, 
such  soldiers  are  not  fit  to  bear  the  flag  of  freedom. 

According  to  the  report  of  several  department 
commanders,  desertion  is  greatly  on  the  increase 
and  bids  fair  greatly  to  demoralize  the  service  unless 
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it  can  be  checked.     They  recommend  various  reme- 
dies, which  appear  inadequate  and  unwise. 

One  remedy  recommended  is  to  take  men  on  six 
days'  trial,  just  long  enough  for  a  new  recruit  to  be- 
gin to  feel  the  discipline  and  get  homesick,  and  not 
long  enough  to  get  any  real  knowledge  of  a  soldier's 
life.  Instead  of  six  days'  trial,  let  all  new  recruits 
be  enlisted  for  one  year,  at  fifteen  dollars  per  month, 
instead  of  thirteen  as  now  paid,  ten  dollars  of  this 
sum  to  be  paid  monthly,  and  five  dollars  per  month 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  government  as  a  bond 
for  good  behavior,  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  desertion, 
and  to  be  paid  to  them,  if  faithful,  at  the  end  of  their 
term  of  service.  At  the  end  of  the  trial  year,  offer 
to  every  one  that  has  been  a  good  soldier  re-enlist- 
ment into  a  veteran  corps  for  two  years,  at  eighteen 
dollars  per  month,  twelve  dollars  to  be  paid  month- 
ly, and  six  dollars  to  be  held  by  the  government  to 
be  forfeited  in  case  of  desertion,  and  paid  to  him,  if 
faithful  at  the  expiration  of  service.  After  three 
years  faithful  service,  offer  reinlistment  for  three 
years  into  a  veteran  reserve  corps.  This  corps  should 
be  on  unlimited  furlough  at  ten  dollars  per  month, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  government.  If  so  called, 
to  receive  the  full  pay  of  a  veteran  while  in  active 
service. 

Let  there  be  a  school  established  at  all  large  perma- 
nent camps,  where  young  men  who  are  well  educated 
and  ambitious  of  promotion  can  take  such  studies  in 
connection  with  their  military  duties  as  will  fit  them 
for  West  Point.  And  if  at  the  expiration  of  their 
three  years'  service  they  are  found  upon  examina- 
tion to  be  qualified,  let  their  names  be  entered  upon 
a  list,  from  which  should  be  drawn  by  lot  all  candi- 
dates for  West  Point.  In  that  way  a  line  of  promotion 
would  be  established  from  the  lowest  private  to  the 
highest  general. 

An  army  enlisted  on  the  short  term  plan  might 
not  be  as  Well  disciplined,  or  show  up  as  well  on 
dress  parade,  as  one  where  the  enlistment  is  for  a 
longer  time,  but  it  is  better  for  the  men  and  better  for 
the  country.  Men  serving  from  one  to  three  years 
would  fall  back  readily  into  civil  life  ;  while  those  that 
remain  in  the  army  long  are  apt  to  lose  all  interest 
or  taste  for  industrial  pursuits,  and  float  around  the 
world  wherever  the  wind  of  fortune  takes  them, 
leading  a  life  unprofitable  to  themselves  and  to  the 
country. 

Another  reason  for  short  service  is  that  in  order  to 
keep  the  army  up  to  a  given  number  of  men,  there 
would  have  to  be  more  men  enlisted,  more  educated 
to  be  soldiers,  and  more  returned  to  civil  life.  As  a 
consequence,  there  would  be  a  larger  number  of 
military  men  in  the  nation  from  which  to  make  up  a 
volunteer  army,  should  one  be  required,  and  such 
men  could  be  made  effective  soldiers  much  more 
quickly  than  raw  recruits. 

Is  it  right,  is  it  wise,  for  this  great,  this  glorious 
nation,   with   an  overflowing   treasury,  to   wrench 


from  the  poor  and  unfortunate  their  unwilling  ser- 
vice to  support  its  dignity  or  defend  its  rights  ?  Bet- 
ter far,  and  cheaper  in  the  end,  to  offer  such  pay 
and  promotion  as  will  secure  the  willing  service  of 
her  loyal  sons,  who  would  bring  character,  courage, 
and  conscience  to  the  service  of  their  country  and 
would  not  fail  when  the  hour  of  trial  came. 

A.  Garland. 

Aphorisms  from  the  Hebrew. 

V. 
For  others'  faults  we  have  eagles'  eyes,  bats'  for 
our  own.  And  like  the  bats,  our  eyes  open  only  at 
night,  when  sleep  flies  them,  and  our  sins  appear 
before  us,  —  but  pass  away,  a  dream  of  the  night, 
when  the  morning  sun  touches  our  brows. 

Man  imagines  fortune  and  misfortune  greater 
things  than  they  are  :  hope  swells  his  bosom,  and 
fears  crush  him.  When  he  attains  the  elysian  heights 
of  his  hopes,  behold,  dark  abysses  open  under  his 
feet,  and  fear  and  trembling  attend  his  steps  :  when 
he  falls  into  the  dark  places  of  his  fears,  lo,  he  finds 
them  illumined  with  hidden  lights. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  righteous  look  for  reward 
for  parting  himself  from  the  ungodly  :  for  the  sinner's 
path  is  not  rose-strewn,  but  haunted  with  fear  of 
detection,  while  the  good  rest  tranquil.  Moreover, 
no  joy  or  treasure  is  worth  the  price  of  a  wise  man's 
sin  :  yet  he  expects  reward  for  virtue. 

The  man  who  loves  truth  and  keeps  righteous  ways 
is  more  of  heaven  than  earth  :  hence  his  acts  are 
eccentric  here,  and  his  deeds  without  influence,  since 
man  is  vulgar  and  cares  not  for  what  is  alien  to 
common  ways. 

If  to  walk  uprightly,  turning  not  one  step  to  right 
nor  left,  were  not  so  hard,  there  would  be  no  sin- 
ners :  all  transgressors  would  turn  good,  since  tran- 
quillity of  soul  outweighs  all  treasures. 

The  philosopher  holds  death  a  good  :  and  herein 
he  excels  the  beast,  nay,  the  angels,  —  that  he  can 
end  his  weary  contrivings  when  he  will,  or  can  reflect 
that  his  troubles  will  end  themselves  in  a  few  short 
days.  Who  fears  death  is  a  fool :  and  a  greater 
fool  he  who  asks  if  he  will  arise  from  that  sweet 
sleep  to  go  out  and  plague  himself  again  among  the 
living,  — ignorant  that  only  the  dead  live  forever, — 
in  bird  and  blossom  and  spice  of  shrub,  in  hot  wind 
and  bubbling  brook,  in  clefts  of  rock  and  dust  of  the 
earth,  in  blue  sky  and  in  sunshine, —  constant  mo- 
tion and  constant  change,  life  and  pleasure,  by  some 
called  death,  by  others  life,  ever-changing  but  ever- 
lasting. 

Human  hardships  are  not  from  time  to  time,  from 
day  to  day,  from  year  to  year  :  but  from  one  sorrow 
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to  another,  from  one  difficulty  to  another,  from  one 
tear  to  another. 

A  man's  honor  is  like  the  sun,  —  shining  for  him, 
and  also  warming  his  grave. 

Like  oil  floating  on  water,  not  mixing  till  hard 
shaken,  is  man's  wisdom  ;  it  affects  not  the  desires 
and  evils  of  the  heart  till  man  conquers  his  heart. 

For  every  man  are  provided  sorrows,  often  too 
great  to  bear  to  the  end  :  and  the  joys  he  finds  on  the 
road  of  misery  are  but  medicines  to  heal  the  wounds, 
— not  to  restore  him  whole,  but  to  give  him  strength 
to  suffer  more,  till  death  releases  him. 

Strange  that  the  sins  of  the  bad  cement  them  to- 
gether as  friends,  while  the  virtues  of  the  good  sun- 
der them  and  make  them  enemies  ! 

An  intelligent  man,  rising  from  low  place,  needs 
but  wash  his  hands,  and  he  is  clean  :  lift  the  vulga- 
rian from  the  dust,  and  all  the  water  of  the  ocean, 
with  fine  oils  and  perfumes,  may  go  over  him,  yet 
the  odor  of  vulgarity  remains. 

If  a  man  steals  bread,  he  may  restore  the  value 
and  be  clean  :  if  he  stain  his  hands  with  human 
blood,  he  may  put  them  in  fire  and  water,  he  may 
chop  them  off, —  they  remain  unclean,  for  the  sin 
has  permeated  his  body,  and  his  own  blood  must  be 
shed. 

Even  in  happiness  covet  a  good  friend  :  for  joy 
carried  all  alone  in  the  bosom  oppresses  more  than 
grief. 


Be  not  in  haste  to  fight  :  if  your  foe  be  your  equal, 
both  will  suffer  ;  if  he  be  stronger,  you  will  be  de- 
feated ;  if  he  be  weaker,  what  honor  will  victory 
bring  you  ? 

The  love  of  friends  lasts  not  without  willingness 
to  sacrifice  for  each  other  :  how  much  less  that  of 
husband  and  wife. 

I  have  seen  that  nothing  in  this  world  can  be  had 
for  nothing  :  the  smallest  price  for  which  we  can  buy 
anything  is  our  money ;  dearer  than  that  is  our  labor  ; 
dearer  than  all  price,  our  honor. 

Past  joy.dear  to  memory,  is  like  parents  long  dead ; 
the  present  is  a  wife,  good  or  bad  ;  the  future  a  veiled 
stranger  walking  afar  with  graceful  step.  With  beat- 
ing heart  man  runs  after  her,  eager  for  her  beauty, 
the  music  of  her  voice :  he  reaches  her,  exhausted, 
and  finds  an  old  wanton,  who  scoffs  at  her  lovers, 
drawn  after  her  by  the  trick  of  her  veil. 

Each  man  is  a  letter  from  the  alphabet,  valueless 
when  standing  alone  :  only  when  at  least  one  other 
letter  is  added  can  we  get  a  meaning. 

Many  ways  lead  to  destruction  :  to  turn  and  be 
saved  there  is  but  one  narrow  way,  full  of  sharp 
stones,  and  the  unwary  may  fall  on  them  and  be 
unable  to  rise. 

Who  invites  friends  to  a  dwelling  not  his  own, 
disgraces  his  home  :  who  gathers  them  under  his 
own  roof  strengthens  his  house. 

G.  A.  Danziger. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Physical  Properties  of  Gases.1 
This  littlevolume  of  238  pages  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  It  constitutes  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Riverside  Science  Series,"  and  is  prepared 
by  one  who  is  thoroughly  competent  to  treat  of  the 
"  Physical  Properties  of  Gases."  It  is  evident  that 
the  author  is  fully  abreast  of  the  latest  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  molecular  theory  of  gases,  and  is  endowed 
with  a  rare  facility  of  clearly  explaining  them. 

Chapter  I.  constitutes  the  introduction,  in  which, 
after   familiarizing   the  student   with  some   of    the 

iThe  Physical  Properties  of  Gases.  By  Arthur  L. 
Kimball.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.:  1890. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


chemical  properties  of  the  best  known  gases,  he 
gives  a  brief  exposition  of  the  atomic  theory  of  mat- 
ter, as  handed  down  to  us  from  Leucippus,  Democ- 
ritus,  and*  Lucretius,  to  the  more  complete  theory  of 
Doctor  John  Dalton;  and  concludes  with  an  account 
of  the  attempts  made  by  modern  physicists  to  esti- 
mate the  absolute  dimensions  of  the  molecules  of  mat- 
ter. 

Chapter  II.  treats  of  the  "  Pressure  and  Buoyancy  " 
of  gases,  which  in  the  main  are  familiar  to  those  who 
have  studied  elementary  text-books  on  physics.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Chapter  III.  on  "  Elasticity  and 
Expansion  with  Heat,"  excepting  that  the  exposition 
is  exceptionally  clear  and  perspicuous. 
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In  Chapter  IV.,  on  "Gases  and  Vapors,"  we  be- 
gin to  get  an  insight  into  the  origin  of  the  modern 
views  in  relation  to  the  physical  properties  of  gases. 
Starting  from  the  classical  experiments  of  Faraday 
(1823  and  1844)  on  the  liquefaction  and  solidifica- 
tion of  most  of  the  recognized  gases,  and  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  "by  the  combined  agency  of  pressure 
and  cold,  to  liquefy  air  and  the  so-called  permanent 
gases,  we  are  led  to  the  ingenious  devices  of  Cailletet 
of  Paris  and  of  Pictet  of  Geneva  (1877-78),  which 
enabled  them  to  liquefy  air,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
even  hydrogen,  under  the  proper  applications  of  pres- 
sure and  extreme  cold.  This  naturally  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  "continuity  of  the  liquid  and 
gaseous  states  of  matter."  This  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  original  experiment  executed  by  Caigniard  de  la 
Tour  in  1822.  He  filled  a  strong  glass  tube  four 
fifths  full  of  ether,  and  after  sealing  it,  heated  it  in 
a  bath  of  oil  to  a  high  temperature.  As  the  temper- 
ature rose,  the  liquid  ether  became  less  dense  by 
expansion,  while  the  vapor  of  ether  in  the  space 
above  it  grew  more  dense,  from  increase  of  pressure 
due  to  addition  of  vapor  from  the  evaporation  of 
liquid  ether  ;  hence,  it  is  obvious  that  at  some  definite 
temperature  and  pressure,  the  liquid  and  its  vapor 
would  have  the  same  density ;  and  consequently, 
the  optical  properties  of  the  two  would  become 
identical,  and  the  boundary  between  them  would 
ranish.  In  the  case  of  ether,  he  found  that  at  the 
temperature  of  190  deg.  (C),  and  under  a  pressure  of 
37. 5  atmospheres,  the  surface  separating  the  liquid 
and  vapor  suddenly  vanished,  and  the  ether  in  the 
tube  appeared  perfectly  uniform  throughout  ;  but  on 
allowing  it  to  cool  a  little  below  this  temperature, 
the  surface  separating  the  two  suddenly  appeared. 
The  temperature  and  pressure  at  which  this  phenom- 
enon occurs  in  a  given  liquid  are  said  to  be  "criti- 
cal," and  are  very  different  in  different  liquids.  The 
more  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  liquefied 
gases  enjoy  similar  properties,  excepting  that  in  their 
cases  the  critical  temperatures  are  very  low. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  admirable  re- 
searches of  Wroblewski  and  Olszewski  (1882-85), 
in  relation  to  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  liquefied 
gases  under  the  standard  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  also  of  the  melting  temperature  of  the  solidified 
gases.  The  significant  tables  given  by  the  author  at 
pp.  107  and  109  might  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  two  columns  indicating  these  temperatures,  as  in 
the  following  : 

Liquid  or  Critical  Critical        Boiling-         Melting  Temp 

Gas.  Temp.  Pressure        Temp, 

in  Atmos.  Pr.  = 

1  Atmos. 

E'her.    1900  (C)       37.5  34-97°(C)     — 129"  fC) 

Alcohol 259      "       119. o  78.26     "       —130.5   " 

Chlorine :.     i4i.o°(C)  83.9  —  33-6o°(C)  —  io2.o°(C) 

Ammonia 130.0  "  115. o  —  38.50  "  —  75.0  " 

Nitrous  Oxide..       35.4  "  75.0  —  87.90  "  — ioo!o  " 

Carbonic  Acid . .       31.9  "  77.0  —  78.20  "  —  56.7  " 

Marsh  Gas —99-5  "  5°-o  —164.00  "  —185.8  " 

Oxygen — 113.0  "  50.0  —181.50  " 

Nitrogen —146.0  "  35.0  —194.40  "  —203.0  " 

Hydrogen — 174.0  "  98.9  —213.00  " 


The  boiling  or  evaporating  of  liquefied  or  solidified 
gases  in  more  or  less  perfect  vacua  furnishes  the 
means  of  producing  the  most  intense  degree  of  cold. 
Thus  Olszewski,  by  evaporating  solid  nitrogen  in  vac- 
uo, secured  a  temperature  of — 225°(C)= — 363°(F), 
being  the  lowest  recorded  gas-thermometer  temper- 
ature. The  absolute  zero  of  a  gas-thermometer  is 
estimated  to  be  about—  273°  (C)= — 459 °.4  (F). 

To  return  to  the  analysis  of  the  little  volume  un- 
der notice  :  Chapter  V.  treats  of  "  Air-Pumps  and 
High  Vacua,"  and  in  it  we  have  lucid  explanation 
of  the  forms  of  mercurial  pumps,  designated  the 
"Geissler  Pump,'  and  the  "  Sprengel  Pump," 
whereby  high  vacua  are  obtained.  In  Chapter  VI 
the  "  Diffusion  and  Occlusion  of  Gases"  is  discussed; 
Graham's  Laws  are  expounded,  and  the  "  viscosity 
of  gases  "  explained. 

In  Chapter  VII.  the  very  interesting  and  import- 
ant subject  of  "  The  Thermodynamics  of  Gases  "  is 
taken  up,  and  a  branch  of  physical  science  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  researches  of  the  last  fifty 
years  is  very  clearly  explained  and  illustrated.  But 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume,  as  we  have  not 
the  time  to  discuss  these  enticing  themes.  Chapter 
VIII.  on  "  Avogadro's  Law"  and  the  "Kinetic 
Theory  of  Gases,"  and  Chapter  IX.  on  "  Geissler- 
Tubes  and  Radiant  Matter,"  treat  of  subjects  still 
more  recently  developed . 

Hegel's  Religions  Philosophy.1 

Doctor  Sterrett's  Studies  will  meet  with  a  cordial 
reception  from  religious  teachers  and  thinkers,  and 
will  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  such  students  of 
philosophy  as  are  not  yet  familiar  with  Hegel's  origi- 
nal. The  author's  aim  as  stated  in  the  preface  is  a 
modest  one.  No  attempt  is  made  at  a  full  transla- 
tion, or  even  at  an  exhaustive  paraphrase,  of  Hegel's 
work.  Selected  portions  are  restated  out  of  the 
somewhat  crabbed,  though  pregnant,  diction  of  He- 
gel's German,  and  are  also  reset  in  conceptions  more 
familiar  to  the  American  unphilosophic  reader. 

In  Chap.  IV.  on  "The  Vital  Idea  of  Religion," 
and  Chap.  VIII.  on  "  The  Absolute  Religion," 
will  be  found  the  gist  of  our  work.  The  six  chapters 
remaining  are  partly  introductory,  explaining  Hegel's 
method  of  treatment  and  general  view  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  partly  expository  of  allied  philosoph- 
ic problems,  and  of  Hegel's  standpoint  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  service  of  comparative  religion.  Briefly, 
Confucianism,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  the  oth- 
er pre-christian  religions  are  not  to  be  thought  of 
as  wholly  false  and  misleading  superstitions,  nor  are 
all  religions  to  be  judged  in  one  breath  as  partly  true, 
partly  false. 

Religion,  to  which  reason  is  one  organic  whole 
enfolding  many  moments,  unfolds  itself  in  human 
history  as  a  process,  different  moments  of  which  in 

1  Studies  in  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  J. 
Macbride  Sterrett.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. :  New  York. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Bancroft  Company. 
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succession  appear  and  are  not  destroyed,  but  ab- 
sorbed in  complexer  and  completer  forms,  until  finally 
the  organic  whole  appears,  first  in  thin  conceptions, 
at  length,  we  hope,  in  its  rich,  concrete  actuality. 
According  to  this  view,  which  is  at  once  Doctor 
Sterrett's  own  and  his  interpretation  of  Hegel's, 
Christianity  first  attained  the  true  conception  of  re- 
ligion and  is  in  this  sense  the  absolute  religion.  Nat- 
urally, it  is  not  claimed  that  this  true  conception  has 
yet  been  actualized  in  the  world,  only  that  it  is  be- 
ing actualized. 

And  here  it  must  be  stated- that  Doctor  Sterrett 
belongs  to  the  Right  Wing  of  Hegel's  followers.  To 
him  Hegel  is  of  interest  and  of  worth  primarily  as  a 
religious  teacher,  one  who  out  of  the  uncritical 
Christian  faith  and  only  partly  systematized  Christian 
doctrine,  has  built  a  self-consistent  structure  in  full 
harmony  with  reason,  and  capable  of  the  strictest 
proof. 

But  what  would  Doctor  Sterrett  have  us  believe 
"  the  vital  idea  of  religion  "  to  be  ?  This  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  say.  That  he  follows  Hegel  close- 
ly, according  to  the  interpretation  of  his  school  of  He- 
gelians, is  sufficiently  clear.  But  to  set  forth  what 
this  conception  considers  essential  to  the  vital  idea 
of  religion  in  the  few  words  allowed  in  a  review  is 
no  easy  task. 

To  start  from  the  abstract,  colorless  definition  : 
Religion  is  the  mutual  relation  between  God  and 
man,  relation  being  here  used  as  nearly  synonomous 
with  law  in  the  phrase,  "law  of  nature."  Just  as  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  bodies  in  space  to  gravitate  to. 
wards  one  another  according  to  a  definite  law,  so 
is  there  a  law  or  relation  binding  God  and  man  to. 
gether.  But  it  is  in  the  filling  out  of  this  definition 
that  the  difficulty  arises  :  so  far  all  theists  will  agree 
to  the  definition,  objecting  only  that  practically  it 
tells  us  nothing.  How  are  God  and  man  related  ? 
Do  they  approach  each  other,  and  if  so,  according  to 
what  law  ?  Doctor  Sterrett,  following  Hegel ,  says 
they  do.  They  can  approach  in  virtue  of  the  funda- 
mental identity  in  kind  of  their  natures.  Both  are 
persons  ;  that  is,  rational,  self-conscious  beings.  This 
identity  of  essence  is  the  mutual  relation  of  father- 
hood and  sonship.  That  which  wells  up  in  man  as 
reason,  that  which  constitutes  him  man,  that  God  is, 
not  different  in  kind,  but  perfected.  And  it  is  this 
doctrine  of  the  identity  in  kind  of  the  essence  of  God 
and  man  that  differentiates  the  Christian  religion 
from  its  predecessors.  Without  such  identity  no  ap- 
proach is  possible.  A  tree  cannot  become  like  a  feel- 
ing of  love  or  hatred.  They  are  different  in  kind. 
But  according  to  what  law  does  man  approach  God  ? 
According  to  what  on  one  side  is  that  law,  or  rather 
complex  of  laws,  making  self-advancement  possible, 
and  on  the  other  is  divine  revelation  to  man.  Oth- 
erwise stated,  this  is  the  law  of  human  freedom  and 
divine  grace.  Man  has  the  possibility  of  raising  him- 
self, of  becoming  other  than  what  he  was.     But  in 


these,  the  highest  acts  of  freedom,  divine  grace  is 
present.  The  feeling  of  passivity  or  receptivity  at 
the  time  any  new  insight  is  gained  is  a  familiar  psy- 
chological experience.  Kepler  said  he  was  simply 
thinking  God's  thoughts  after  him. 

To  restate  briefly  :  the  vital,  active  idea  or  law, 
religion,  is  that  real  relation  between  God  and  man 
which  spiritually  attracts  each  to  the  other,  in  virtue- 
of  their  identity  of  essence,  and  by  means  of  what  on 
one  side  is  revelation  or  grace,  and  on  the  other, 
freedom  or  power  of  self-advancement.  With  this 
bald  sketch  we  must  here  rest  satisfied,  referring  the 
reader  to  Doctor  Sterrett's  "  Studies,"  or  still  better, 
to  Hegel's  original,  for  the  proof  of  its  truth  offered,, 
as  well  as  for  the  concreting  and  filling  in  of  the  con- 
ception. If  some  will  disagree  with  Doctor  Sterrett's 
interpretation  of  Hegel,  and  more  will  doubt  the 
adequacy  of  the  proof  offered  to  sustain  this  concep- 
tion of  religion,  all  readers  of  this  book  will  welcome 
the  high  tone  maintained  throughout,  and  the  broad- 
minded  conservatism  of  this  thoughtful  religious 
teacher. 

The  Appendix  is  a  timely  and  earnest  plea  for 
Christian  unity  in  America,  deserving  careful  read- 
ing.    It  is  almost  wholly  free  from  sectarian  bias. 

There  is  a  good  table  of  contents,  but  no  index. 

Indian  Myths.1 

This  book  is  intended,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  author,  to  make  evident  the  capacity  of 
the  Indian  race  for  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  myths  and  legends  of  the 
different  tribes  are  presented  and  compared  with  those 
of  the  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Assyrians,  and 
Chinese.  The  similarity  of  the  mythology  of  these 
different  races  is  very  striking,  leading  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  similarity  in  origin,  though  the  devel- 
opment has  been  sufficiently  distinct  to  emphasize 
local  peculiarities.  The  myths  of  the  Breath  Master, 
or  god  of  air,  the  four  spirits  of  the  winds,  the  sym- 
bolism of  birds  and  animals,  particularly  the  serpent, 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the 
origin  of  life  and  evil  in  each  of  the  systems,  are 
compared.  The  application  of  all  this  to  the  ex- 
pressed object  of  the  book  is  not  point  ed  out,  but  if 
the  intention  is  to  show  that  the  Indians  can  be 
raised  to  civilization  in  one  or  two  generations,  the 
conclusion  is  hardly  justified  by  the  evidence  ad- 
duced. That  the  foundation  for  an  evolution  is  there 
is  undoubted,  but  it  is  the  same  foundation  that  is 
found  in  every  primitive  society.  The  collection  of 
Indian  myths  and  legends  is,  however,  interesting, 
and  the  book  will  well  repay  reading  by  any  person 
interested  in  such  subjects. 


i  Indian  Myths.     By  Ellen  Russell  Emerson.     Bos- 
ton :  James  Osgood  &  Co. :  1884. 
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Briefer  Notice. 

No  surer  sign  of  the  changes  in  the  times  education- 
ally could  be  found  than  the  New  Method  for  Begin- 
ners in  Latin1  by  Professor  Harkness.  Those  who 
have  labored  with  his  older  series  of  Latin  textbooks 
will  feel  especially  how  radical  has  been  his  change, 
both  of  attitude  and  in  practical  detail.  Here  is  a 
Latin  Grammar  illustrated  with  engravings  and 
elaborate  colored  plates,  and  having,  instead  of  the 
usual  rules  and  dry  etymological  bones,  vocabularies 
arranged  with  reference  to  endings  and  constructions 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  for  cross  translation,  with 
the  end  of  teaching  the  words  in  use.  It  is  somewhat 
novel,  this  attempt  at  treating  Latin  as  if  it  were  a 
living  language  to  be  learned  colloquially  ;  but  it  is 

undoubtedly  a  movement  in  the  right  direction 

To    a  Harvard  man  Doctor  Peabody's  book  about 
the  graduates  of  this  institution  2  may  be  of  at  least 

1  An  Easy  Method  for  Beginners  in  Latin.  By  Albert 
Harkness.     New  York  :  American  Book  Co. :    1890. 

2  Harvard  Graduates  Whom  I  Have  Known.  By 
Andrew  Preston  Peabody.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.:  1890.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Bancroft 
Company. 


a  passing  interest.  It  is  well  written  ;  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  special  reason  why  the  general 
public  should  take  an  interest  in  most.of  the  biogra- 
phies.  Kennedy's  Stem  Dictionary3  is  as  valuable 

a  reference  book  for  the  school  room  or  the  library  as 
any  other  work  of  the  dictionary  kind  could  be. 
There  are  remarkably  few  children  — and  older  people 
too  for  that  matter  —  who  in  using  the  vernacular 
really  know  what  the  words  they  use  say.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  book  to  bring  out  clearly  the  relation 
between  words  and  the  primal  stems  from  which  they 
are  derived  :  and  it  does  this  clearly,  concisely,  and 

in  an  eminently  practical  way. C.  W.  Bardeen 

has  issued  in  handy  form  a  practical  Del  Sarte  Primer* 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Randall-Diehl.  It  is  less  superficial 
than  most  of  the  Del  Sarte  books,  and  furnishes  a 
practical  working  outline  for  those  who  are  making 
a  study  of  these  movements. 


3A  Stem  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  John 
Kennedy.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    New  York  :   1890. 

4  A  Practical  Del  Sarte  Primer.     By  Mrs.  Anna  Ran- 
dall-Diehl.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen  :  1890. 
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In  his  standard  work  on  '■'■Champagnes, 
and  Sparkling  Wines" Mr.  Vizetelly says: 

"  For  ten  years  past  the  wine  (Eclipse)  has  been 
constantly  improving  in  quality,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  foreign  grapes,  which  yield  a  vin 
brut  with  a  delicate  bouquet  and  flavor,  approach- 
ing in  character  to  the  finer  Champagnes.  The 
wine  is  perfectly  pure,  no  flavoring  extracts  or 
spirit  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
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pronounces  it  to  be  the  best  of  American  sparkling 
wines,  clear  and  fresh  tasting,  with  a  flavor  of  a 
middle-class  Ay  growth,  as  well  as  remarkably 
light  and  delicate,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
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REMINISCENCES   OF   THE   CONQUEST. 


[The  following  paper  was  written  by 
General  Bidwell  many  years  ago,  in  an 
entirely  informal  and  impromptu  man- 
ner, for  the  use  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Willey,  who 
was  gathering  material  for  a  study  of  the 
conquest  of  California.  It  contains  his 
estimate  of  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  written  before 
any  of  the  standard  histories  were  is- 
sued, and  has  therefore  the  value,  im- 
possible in  any  late  statement,  of  being 
his  entirely  fresh  and  independent  un- 
derstanding of  the  matters  spoken  of, 
unaffected  by  the  comparison  of  notes 
now  possible.  General  Bidwell  intended 
what  he  wrote  merely  as  rough  notes, 
which  he  expected  Doctor  Willey  to  re- 
vise and  sift ;  but  it  would  lose  so  much 
of  its  value  as  an  original  document,  as 
well  as  of  its  impromptu  force  of  state- 
ment, if  revised,  that  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  reduce  it  to  more  studied  lit- 
erary form,  and  the  "repetitions"  the 
writer  speaks  of,  have  been  left  to  carry 
their  own  emphasis.  He  says  in  clos- 
ing:— 


written.  .  .  .  Writing  is  not  my  forte.  Other- 
wise I  should  have  corrected  many  things  I  have 
seen  in  print  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  existence  of  this  manuscript  of 
General  Bidwell's  has  been  known ;  it 
has  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand  some- 
what, and  has  through  private  perusal 
affected  at  least  one  of  the  recent  histo- 
ries of  the  conquest  (see  Royce's  Cali- 
fornia, pp.  99-102,  121):  but  except  for  a 
few  quoted  paragraphs,  it  has  never  be- 
fore been  given  to  the  public. 

It  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mentary upon  an  account  written  by 
Henry  L.  Ford  for  Doctor  Willey : 
the  "clauses  as  numbered,"  referred  to 
above,  are  the  clauses  of  Ford's  state- 
ment or  rather  of  a  condensed  summary 
of  them.  The  original  of  this  state- 
ment from  Ford,  Mr.  Bancroft  obtained 
from  Doctor  Willey,  and  it  is  one  of  his 
authorities  for  the  history  of  the  epi- 
sode; but  though  he  had  later  papers 
from  General  Bidwell,  this  original  ver- 
sion was  not  in  his  hands. — Ed.] 


Henry  L.  Ford  I  knew  very  well  — 
saw  him  for  the  first  time  at  Sutter's 
Fort  in  1844.  I  cannot  now  recall  how 
or  when  he  first  came  to  California.  My 
impression  is  that  he  came  by  water, — 
also  that  it  was  later  than  1842;  but  in 

Vol..  XVI. — 36.  (Copyright,  1890,  by  Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Co.)  All  rights  reserved. 


Through  many  interruptions  I  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  I  regret  that 
it  is  out  of  my  power  to  transcribe  and  condense.  In 
answering  to  the  clauses  as  numbered,  I  find  I  have 
been  guilty  of  frequent  repetition.  Could  I  have 
seen  you  for  a  day  or  even  less  time,  I  could  have 
told  you  much  more  and  much  better  than  I  have 
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this  I  am  doubtless  wrong.  He  was 
killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
pistol  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  in  Tehama  County. 

While  I  am  certain  to  differ  with  Cap- 
tain Ford  in  some  things,  I  attribute  to 
him  no  intention  to  pervert  the  truth. 
He  was  earnest  and  sincere  in  his  views ; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  headstrong,  and 
at  times  even  to  blindness.  If  he  under- 
stood a  thing  in  one  way,  he  was  intoler- 
ant to  any  other  view  of  the  same  thing. 
He  was  never  guilty  of  dissimulation, 
and  therefore  if  he  ever  erred  by  tena- 
ciously clinging  to  peculiar  or  partial 
conclusions  it  was  an  error  of  the  head 
and  not  of  the  heart. 

In  justice  to  Captain  Ford  I  wish  to 
say  :  In  the  stirring  events  which  began 
the  war  in  California  he  was  one  of  the 
actors ;  one  of  the  first,  being  near,  to 
see  Fremont  passing  down  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  so  soon  after  he  (Fremont) 
had  been  overtaken  by  Lieutenant  A. 
H.  Gillespie  (bearer  of  dispatches  from 
the  United   States)  on  the  borders  of 
Oregon.    The  fact  of  seeing  a  courier  in 
pursuit  of  Fremont  excited  both  inter- 
est and  curiosity  in  the  few  settlers  and 
hunters  in  and  about  tfris  great  valley. 
The  coming  of  a  party,  however  small, 
across  the  plains  or  from  Oregon,  or  the 
arrival  of  a  vessel,  greatly  interested  ev- 
ery one  in  those  early  times  ;  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  ride  even 
hundreds  of  miles  on  hearing  of  some 
arrival,  to  get  news  from  home.     News- 
papers were  almost  unknown,  —  never 
reached  California  less  than  six  months 
old,  and   were  read  with   avidity  when 
even  a  year  old,  and  seemed  as  fresh  to 
us  as  do  our  daily  papers  now.     In  1844 
we  had  no  idea  what  was  going  on  in  the 
political  world — the  conveyance  which 
gave  us  the  first  news  of  the  nomina- 
tion brought  also  that  of  the  election 
of  James  K.  Polk,  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Besides,  if  Lieutenant    Gillespie  did 
not  intimate  (and  I  do  not  think  he  did, 


because  I  was  the  first  white  man   he 
met  in  ascending  the  Sacramento  River, 
and  he  would  intimate  to  Captain  Sut- 
ter if  to  any  one,  with  whom  I  was  very 
intimate)  that  something  was  "in   the 
wind,"  it  required  no  such   intimation 
to  convince  all  that  something  unusual 
was  up.    But  Fremont's  return  set  inter- 
est and  curiosity  ablaze.     Stock-raising 
and  hunting  were  the  principal  occupa- 
tions.    Every  one  had  horses  and  guns, 
and   always   carried   his   blankets,  and 
could  mount  and  go  where  and  when  he 
pleased.     There  were  all  kinds  of  men 
here  —  some,  but  few  in  comparison  to 
the  whole,  who  had  grants  of  land  and 
had  settled  —  some  who  lived  with  those 
having  grants  —  some  intending  to  be- 
come Mexican  citizens  in  order  to  obtain 
grants  for  themselves  —  some  who  nev- 
er  intended    to   settle   permanently  — 
some  who  roved  about  hunting  —  some 
working  at  one  thing  or  another  in  the 
towns  or  on  the  ranches.     (I  wish  to  be 
understood  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Americans   and   other  foreigners  —  for 
all   not  Mexican  or  native  were  called 
foreigners  —  had  no  grants,  no  families 
no    homes,   no   fixed    location.      Some 
might   become  fixed  —  some   never  in- 
tended to  remain  permanently  —  some 
had  no  intentions,  merely  stayed,  hunt- 
ing when  they  pleased,  hanging  about 
the  ranches.     In  those  days  there  were 
no  hotels,  and  such  a  thing  as  paying 
for  board  was  unknown.     In   a  word, 
there  were  two  classes,  the  settled  and 
the  unsettled.    The  latter  predominated, 
were  always  foot-loose,  and  were  the  first 
to   reach   Fremont   and   participate    in 
the  first  act  of  war.    Then  all  were  com- 
pelled  to  carry  on  the  war  in   self-de- 
fense, of  course.)     Of  these  some  were 
old  hunters  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  had  trapped  their  way  into  Califor- 
nia via  Oregon  and  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley ;  others  were  sailors  who  had  desert- 
ed from  ships  touching  this  coast. 

Some  had  been  in  the  country  long 
enough,  and  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
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feel  the  lash  of  the  law  as  executed  by 
Mexican  alcaldes  and  military  command- 
ants. These  had  an  intense  hatred  of 
everything  Mexican.  Nothing  would 
suit  them  as  well  as  war — at  least  some. 
They  were  at  times  very  imprudent  in 
talking  about  it.  In  1840,  (the  year  be- 
fore I  came  to  California,)  this  impru- 
dence was  carried  so  far  that  many 
Americans  were  arrested  and  sent  in 
chains  to  San  Bias.  From  the  time  of 
my  arrival  in  California  in  1841,  until 
the  war  with  Mexico  in  1846,  every  year 
was  filled  with  rumors — Americans,  es- 
pecially a  certain  class,  were  always  talk- 
ing of  establishing  an  independent  gov- 
ernment here,  or  revolutionizing  the 
country  and  annexing  it  to  Texas  ;  Cal- 
ifornians  were  always  talking  of  expel- 
ling Americans.  The  Texas  war  kept  up 
the  feeling  and  excitement.  In  a  word, 
Americans  and  Mexicans  had  become  in 
a  sense  enemies.  Many  Americans  held 
Mexicans  as  of  little  more  consequence 
than  Indians.  All  that  such  wanted 
was  an  opportunity  —  any  cause  would 
do  —  in  order  to  engage  in  acts  of  war. 
The  taking  of  Monterey  in  1842,  by 
Commodore  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  hushed 
for  a  moment  but  did  not  help  the  mat- 
ter. The  coming  of  Governor  Michel- 
torena  from  Mexico,  with  an  army  of 
five  hundred,  in  1843,  gave  for  a  time 
quiet  to  the  country,  and  especially  to 
Americans  and  other  foreigners,  who 
generally  were  wise  enough  to  sustain 
the  new  governor,  and  he  wise  or  politic 
enough  to  accept  of  needed  friendship. 
The  country  flourished  under  his  admin- 
istration. He  tried  to  act  justly, —  gave 
foreigners,  as  soon  as  naturalized,  grants, 
and  encouraged  the  settlement  of  the 
vacant  lands.  Americans,  being  more 
numerous,  received  more  favors.  This 
did  not  help  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tive Californians  ;  nor  in  the  end  did  it 
help  the  governor,  who  in  a  war  begun 
against  him  in  the  fall  of  1844,  was  ex- 
pelled in  the  spring  of  1845.  Americans 
who  took  his  part  could  not  expect  to 


be  in  much  favor  with  the  revolutionary 
government  under  Pio  Pico,  which  suc- 
ceeded that  of  Micheltorena.  They  sim- 
ply retired  to  their  grants,  and  hunting 
in  the  valleys  and  mountains.  No  one, 
however,  was  ever  disturbed. 

Pio  Pico  issued  flourishing  proclama- 
tions from  time  to  time,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  restrain  the  illegal  intro- 
duction of  foreigners  into  the  country, 
intimating  expulsion,  etc.,  but  the  real 
aim  was  against  Americans.  Whenever 
there  was  a  rumor  that  Castro  or  any- 
bodv  else  was  concoctina:  some  move- 
ment  against  Americans  the  news  would 
fly  like  the  wind  —  go  in  the  night  from 
place  to  place,  wherever  there  was  an 
American,  and  traveling  in  the  night, 
Americans  would  find  their  way  from 
hundreds  of  miles  around  to  Sutter's 
Fort.  After  talking  the  matter  over, 
(the  feasibility  of  beginning  a  new  gov- 
ernment,) drilling  for  a  week  or  more, — 
standing  guard  beginning  to  grow  irk- 
some,—  some  talking  of  making  raids  on 
the  California  ranches  and  taking  off 
thousands  of  cattle  and  horses  to  Ore- 
gon, and  hearing  that  all  was  quiet  on 
the  coast,  (showing  that  the  rumor  had 
no  foundation  in  fact,)  then  they  would 
all  quietly  disperse.  Six  months  or  a 
year  might  elapse  before  another  such 
excitement. 

So  suspicious  were  Americans,  many 
unnecessarily  so,  that  the  least  move- 
ment, even  a  friendly  visit  on  the  part 
of  prominent  persons,  would  be  inter- 
preted into  hostile  movement  or  inten- 
tions. I,  myself,  was  once  led  to  believe 
that  a  hostile  movement  was  contem- 
plated against  the  Americans,  and  trav- 
eled in  the  night  from  the  Bay  to  Sacra- 
mento. The  truth  was,  Castro  with  a  few 
soldiers  was  escorting  a  distinguished 
Mexican  peace  commissioner,  who  was 
on  a  friendly  visit  to  Sutter ! x 

!Don  Jose  Castillero  came  (as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  on  similar  occasions  —  for  nearly  all 
of  Micheltorena's  predecessors  had  like  him  been  ex- 
pelled) to  reconcile  the  new  order  of  things  here  to 
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But  these  rumors  had  this  effect  — 
Americans  had  learned  to  be  always  on 
guard;  they  (I  mean  the  more  consider- 
ate class)  had  learned  to  weigh  signs  of 
danger  and  put  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  true  value  on  them  ;  they  had  learned 
how  to  come  together  if  there  should  be 
danger  ;  they  had  a  place  to  come  to, 
Sutter's  Fort,  and  they  had  a  place  of 
secure  retreat,  up  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley to  Oregon. 

Those  who  had  property  and  had  set- 
tled in  the  country  to  make  it  their  fu- 
ture home,  were  generally  in  favor  of 
peace  ;  while  those  who  had  little  or  no 
permanent  interest  here  were  as  a  rule 
always  ready  and  anxious  for  war.  All 
foreigners  would  have  been  glad  to  ex- 
change the  feeble  and  changeable  regime 
under  Mexico  for  a  strong  and  perma- 
nent government  like  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  civilized  population  of  Up- 
per California  (which  embraced  all  of 
the  present  State  of  California)  was  es- 
timated in  1844  at  twelve  to  thirteen 
thousand.  This  number  would  include 
all  of  the  Spanish  race,  and  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  civilized  of  the  In- 
dians. Yet  when  not  over  one  hundred 
Americans  in  all  California  could  have 
been  mustered  into  an  army,  even  if  all 
able  to  bear  arms  had  been  willing,  there 
was  not  wanting  an  element  always  eager 
to  begin  a  revolution.  Some  had  spite 
against  Vallejo,  or  some  other  prominent 
official  or  individual,  because  they  had 
at  some  time  been  in  the  calaboose,  or 
in  some  other  way  suffered  injustice. 

The  prejudice  was  nearly  as  great  on 
one  side  as  the  other,  as  regarded  Amer- 
icans and  native  Californians.  But  ac- 
cessions to  the  American  element  were 
becoming  more  frequent  every  year. 
American  war  vessels   as  well  as  mer- 

that  of  Mexico.  He  it  was  who  recognized  as  cin- 
nabar the  heavy  red  ore  (at  the  place  now  known 
as  New  Almaden,  which  he  named,)  which  had  long 
been  known  to  the  people,  and  to  the  Indians,  who 
used  it  for  vermilion  to  paint  their  faces.  This  was 
in  the  all  of  1845. 


chant,  were  multiplying.  Our  party  (in 
1841)  were  the  first  to  cross  the  plains  to 
California  —  thirty-two  in  number.  The 
same  year  a  smaller  party  came  in  later 
via  New  Mexico,  also  about  twenty-five 
came  from  Oregon,  mostly  trappers. 
In  1842  a  party  of  about  thirty  went 
across  the  plains  to  Oregon,  wintered, 
and  in  1843  came  to  California.  The 
same  year  a  party  crossed  the  plains,  in 
all  some  forty  or  fifty  in  number.  (This 
might  be  called  two  parties,  as  it  divided 
and  came  in  by  different  routes.)  In  the 
spring  of  1844  Fremont  reached  Califor- 
nia, and  some  ten  or  twelve  of  his  men 
remained  in  the  country.  In  the  fall  of 
1844  a  company  of  some  forty  crossed 
the  plains.  This  party  was  the  first  to 
come  up  the  Truckee,  and  the  first  to 
succeed  in  bringing  wagons  into  Califor- 
nia. Elisha  Stevens  was  the  captain, — 
and  strange  to  say,  he  was  a  gold  miner 
from  Georgia,  and  came  on  purpose  to 
discover  gold,  and  did  find  the  color  of 
gold  near  Salt  Lake.  In  1844  also  a 
party  of  some  twenty-five  came  from  Ore- 
gon— mostly  Canadian  French  trappers. 
In  1845  a  company  from  Oregon,  also  two 
across  the  plains,  reached  California,  say 
about  fifty  in  all.  In  February,  1845,  about 
thirty  trappers  and  others  came  via  New 
Mexico.  Also  later  in  the  fall  of  1845, 
Fremont  with  a  portion  of  his  second 
exploring  expedition  to  California,  made 
his  appearance. 

While  all  these  arrivals  were  taking 
place  (amounting,  lam  willing  to  say,  to 
four  hundred,  because  I  have  not  in- 
cluded those  who  may  have  left  vessels 
or  who  may  have  come  in  vessels  from 
Oregon  and  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific 
Coast)  there  were  continual  departures 
to  Oregon  and  elsewhere,  say  one  hun»d 
dred.  Estimating  the  number  of  foreign- 
ers already  in  California  when  I  came  in 
1841  at  fifty,  and  the  number  that  re- 
mained of  the  arrivals  from  and  includ- 
ing 1 84 1  to  1845  at  three  hundred,  we 
have  three  hundred  and  fifty  foreigners,, 
including    Fremont's   exploring  party, 
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mostly  Americans,  scattered  along  this 
coast  for  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles. 
Of  the  foreigners  thus  far  I  have  counted 
only  the  men.  Of  women  and  children 
there  might  be  one  hundred. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  number  and  character  of  the 
American  element  in  California  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Mexican  war  in  1846. 

Jose  Castro  was  the  leading  military 
man  of  the  Californians.  He  had  the 
magnetism  to  raise  revolutions  on  short 
notice,  but  he  had  no  other  resources. 
General  M.  G.  Vallejo  was  more  intelli- 
gent, and  was  also  military  in  taste  and 
practice  ;  had  been  commander-in-chief. 
Governor  Juan  B.  Alvarado  was  a  civil 
leader — just  the  considerate,  statesman- 
like man  to  advise  and  hold  in  proper 
check  the  impetuous  Castro.  Pio  Pico 
was  a  considerate  man,  slow  but  sure 
—  nothing  bad  or  vindictive,  unless 
driven  to  it  by  Castro.  Andres  Pico 
had  the  dash  of  a  Murat.  These  were 
the  leaders  of  the  native  Californians. 
They  were  shrewd  men.  I  should  have 
included  among  the  leading  spirits, 
Pablo  de  la  Guerra,  Don  Juan  Bandini, 
Jose  Maria  Covarubias,  Santiago  Ar- 
guella,  and  others.  In  view  of  their 
growing  familiarity  with  Americans 
from  the  coming  of  merchant  and  occa- 
sional war  vessels,  as  well  as  from  land 
arrivals,  and  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
growth  and  power  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  weakness  of  Mexico,  I  am 
forced  to  believe  that  the  California 
leaders  possessed  too  much -discretion 
seriously  to  entertain  the  expulsion  of 
Americans  in  the  spring  of  1846. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface  —  and  I 
fear  the  preface  may  be  longer  than  the 
work  in  this  case.  I  might  as  well  state 
here  :  —  When  Arce  was  attacked,  and 
the  horses  taken  from  him,  which  was 
the  first  blow  that  began  the  war,  I  had 
been  absent  from  Sutter's  Fort  about 
three  days  on  the  Feather  River  up  in 
the  mountains,  looking  for  a  suitable 


sawmill  site.  Sutter  had  for  years  been 
resolved  on  building  a  sawmill  some- 
where. Others  had  searched  for  a  place, 
but  without  success.  Doctor  Robert 
Semple  (a  very  tall  man,  who  afterwards 
laid  out  the  town  of  Benicia)  was  sent 
with  me.  We  reached  the  North  Fork 
of  Feather  River  near  the  Toto  Indian 
village.  We  had  no  time  to  go  farther 
and  the  country,  to  me,  did  not  look 
favorable  for  making  lumber.  Semple 
said,  "Raft  it  down  the  river," — down 
the  canon  of  the  North  Fork  !  Because 
I  refused  to  join  in  a  favorable  report 
to  Sutter,  Semple  resolved  not  to  re- 
turn to  Sacramento,  but  to  find  his  way 
across  the  Sacramento  River  and  go  to 
Sonoma.  But  before  we  parted  we 
heard  of  Fremont's  return  to  Califor- 
nia, and  Semple  made  for  his  camp, 
in  the  Butte  Mountains.  Too  late  for 
the  attack  on  Arce,  he  was  just  in  time 
for  the  expedition  to  Sonoma. 

On  reaching  Sutter's  Fort  I  first 
learned  of  Arce  passing  with  horses, 
and  of  their  having  been  taken  from 
him.  Captain  Ford's  date  of  this  event 
is,  I  think,  exact.  But  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  men  with.  Arce  I  think  he 
was  in  error.1  The  taking  of  Sonoma 
immediately  followed,  and  the  four 
prisoners  were  soon  brought  to  Sacra- 
mento. Fremont  directed  me  to  see 
that  they  were  safely  kept,  and  I  under- 
stood they  were  placed  in  my  charge. 
But  learning  another  had  charge  over 
me,  I  went  to  Sonoma  to  join  Fremont. 
From  the  time  of  the  organization  there 
I  continued  in  the  service  in  California 
till  the  close  of  hostilities  in  1847. 

Thus  much  I  have  said  that  you  may. 
judge  of  my  opportunities  to  know  of 
transpiring  events,  whereof  in  part  I 
became  both  witness  and  actor,  or 
learned  from  those  who  were. 

And  now  I  will  recur  to  my  reference 
marks  (1),  (2),  (3),  etc. 

!The  date  given  by  Ford  is  June  9th  ;  the  number  of 
men  twenty-three.  Vallejo,  in  notes  on  the  same  ac- 
count, savs  there  were  five  men. — Ed, 
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[The  sentences  (Ford's)  commented  on 
are  these  :  (i)  "American  settlers  have 
begun  to  come  in  from  over  the  plains, 
and  over  the  mountains  in  considerable 
numbers.  Mexico  has  just  lost  Texas 
in  consequence  of  immigration  from  the 
United  States,  and  is  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive lest  she  shall  lose  California  in  the 
same  way.  The  native  California  offi- 
cials warmly  sympathize  in  this  feeling. 
.  .  .  The  native  authorities  .  .  . 
began  to  contemplate  driving  away  for- 
eigners generally,  especially  those  from 
the  United  States.  (2)  They  held  a 
Convention  at  Sonoma  to  agree  upon  a 
course  of  proceedings,  but  what  their 
determination  was  never  became  known, 
though  it  was  rumored  that  some  were 
in  favor  of  invoking  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  power.1  (3)  The  policy2  really 
adopted,  however,  was  that  of  driving 
the  settlers  away.  General  Castro  pro- 
poses to  get  ready  to  put  this  policy  in 
force.     He  sends  Lieutenant  De  Arce 

1  On  this  last  sentence  Vallejo  comments:  "There 
was  no  such  Convention  held  in  Sonoma."  It  is,  how- 
ever, clearly  a  version  of  the  story  of  the  Monterey 
junta,  for  which  Vallejo  himseif  is  responsible 

2  Vallejo  writes  on  the  margin  here  :  "  There  was  no 
such  policy  adopted." 

In  a  private  letter  of  some  two  or  three  years  later, 
General  Vallejo  writes  : 

Sonoma,  December  10th,  1878. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Willey, 

Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  of  November  20th,  with  accom- 
panying documents,  was  duly  received. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  former  communication 
to  you  respecting  Capt.  Ford's  errors  in  dates  and  other 
figures. 

The  dispatch  of  Castillo  Lanzas  is  no  doubt  genuine, 
but  of  course  his  information,  upon  which  it  was  predi 
cated,  was  greatly  erroneous. 

As  to  Castro's  ordering  settlers  out  of  the  country 
and  threatening  their  lives  and  property  should  they  not 
go,  such  rumors  prevailed,  but  were  untrue,  as  I  have 
before  stated.  Where  is  there  a  paper  extant  from  Cas- 
tro or  any  other  California  official  to  corroborate  this 
story  ? 

At  the  very  period  it  is  alleged  that  Commandante 
Castro  was  acting  thus,  he  directed  me  to  issue  pass- 
ports and  authorizations  of  settlement  to  any  reputable 
foreigner  applying  for  the  same  ;  and  Castro,  himself, 
was  at  the  time  giving  such  papers. 

In  response  to  your  P.  S.,  I  say  that  the  Department 
Assembly  could  not,  of  course,  have  called  for   the  pro- 


to  the  Mission  San  Rafael  to  get  gov- 
ernment horses  that  were  there,  and 
bring  them  to  Monterey,  to  have 
them  in  readiness  to  mount  his  men. 
(4)  De  Arce  takes  the  roundabout  way 
of  going  by  Sutter's  Fort,  and  there  he 
lets  out  the  secret  of  his  errand." 

(1)  The  naturally  impulsive  native 
Californians  had  not  viewed  with  indif- 
ference the  annually  recurring  immigra- 
tions from  the  United  States,  but  they 
were  helpless.  Mexico  was  too  distant 
to  aid,  and  there  was  no  certainty  of 
foreign  aid.  In  1845  there  was  some 
talk  that  England  might  negotiate  for 
and  take  California  to  prevent  its  fall- 
ing to  Texas  or  the  United  States.  Re- 
port said  that  a  number  of  the  leading 
Californians  held  a  consultation  in 
Santa  Barbara,  and  that  correspondence 
was  going  on  between  the  English  Con- 
sul here  and  the  British  minister  in 
Mexico,  looking  to   England's   acquisi- 

tectorate  of  Great  Britain  or  any  other  Power,  except  as 
a  revolutionary  act,  and  in  defiance  of  Mexican  author- 
ity. 

The  conclave  -of  leading  Californians  assembled  in 
Monterey  in  March,  1846,  of  which  mention  was  made 
in  my  other  letter,  was  gotten  up  by  myself  to  head  off 
a  junta  of  Notables  called  by  Governor  Pico  to  meet  in 
Santa  Barbara,  June  following,  for  the  purpose  stated 
in  said  letter  and  annotations,  made  by  me  to  your  Bul- 
letin communication. 

I  pride  myself  much  on  the  success  of  such  fore- 
stalling action,  albeit  my  American  fellow-citizens  have 
not  given  me  the  credit  I  think  my  due  for  such 
important  service  to  them.  But  it  appears  to  be  the 
fate  of  all  us  old  Californians  —  native  and  foreign- 
ers—  (except  a  few  wealthy)  to  be  shoved  aside,  not- 
withstanding several  are  well  known  men  of  ability  and 
integrity.  Not  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Consti- 
tutional Convention  was  elected  to  the  present ;  nor,  I 
believe,  a  solitary  pre- forty-nine. immigrant. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
M.  G.  Vallejo. 

The  dispatch  mentioned  is  one  from  the  Mexican  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs,  dated  April  7th,  1846,  sim- 
ply acknowledging  receipt  of  information  irom  Andres 
Castillero,  at  Santa  Clara,  concerning  one  hundred 
armed  immigrants  whom  Castillero  claimed  to  have 
met,  and  adding  without  comment  that  the  department 
had  information  of  three  thousand  about  to  start. 

3  Vallejo  notes  here:  "  De  Arce  got  no  '  Government 
horses '  nor  any  other  horses  at  San  Rafael,  but  I  let 
him  have  forty  head  of  well  broken  ones,"  —  at  Sonoma, 
that  is. 
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tion  of  California.  Most,  if  not  all,  na- 
tive Californians  would  have  acquiesced 
in  such  an  arrangement  as  against  the 
United  States.  But  they  could  not  have 
had  much  encouragement  there,  other- 
wise Castro,  Pio  Pico,  and  other  leaders, 
would  not  have  fled  to  Mexico  as  they 
did  when  the  war  began  in  1846  with- 
out making  a  single  stand.  It  was 
natural  that  there  should  be  some  resis- 
tance after  the  war  was  begun.  It  is 
true,  when  Fremont  went  towards  the 
coast  with  his  exploring  party  of  sixty 
armed  men,  approaching  Salinas  valley, 
the  Californians  protested  and  made 
some  demonstration. ,  When  he  peace- 
ably withdrew  and  left  for  Oregon,  all 
was  quiet  again.  There  were  no  hostile 
demonstrations  or  even  threats,  to  my 
knowledge.  We  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  felt  entirely  secure.  Others, 
dispersed  throughout  the  country  near- 
er the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay, 
were  wholly  exposed  in  case  of  danger, 
and  would  have  fled  to  Sacramento  on 
the  least  notice.  But  there  was  not  a 
whisper  of  trouble.  Americans  would 
surely  have  given  the  alarm  at  Sacra- 
mento long  before  Arce  reached  there 
with  the  horses,  had  Castro  intimated 
by  word  or  act  a  purpose  to  expel  them 
— unless  we  can  suppose  him  capable  of 
making  preparations  for  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  able  to  keep  all  his  plans  and 
movements  a  profound  secret ;  which 
would  have  been  impossible. 

(2)  It  may  be  that  prominent  indi- 
viduals paid  General  Vallejo  a  visit.  If 
so,  that  was  nothing  uncommon.  If 
Castro  were  to  be  one  of  such  a  party, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  with  him  a 
few  soldiers  to  collect  the  scattered 
horses  belonging  to  his  department, 
then  indeed  rumor  could  shout,  War 
and  Expulsion  ! 

Vallejo  had  been  the  military,  chief 
under  Governor  Alvarado.  But  he  was 
superseded  in  1843-4  by  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Micheltorena.  The  expulsion 
of  Micheltorena  in  1845  made  Pio  Pico 


Governor,  and  Castro  Commander-in- 
Chief.  But  up  to  the  spring  of  1846 
Castro  had  not  even  sent  for  the  horses 
belonging  to  the  military  service  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Bay.  But  he  happened 
to  do  so  just  as  Fremont  happened  to 
be  coming  from  Oregon !  That  is  all 
there  is  in  it,  I  think. 

No  doubt  Californians  would  have 
been  glad  to  invoke  foreign  protection. 
They  knew  Mexico  never  could  protect 
them,  for  it  was  both  weak  and  distant. 
A  few  of  the  more  shrewd  probably 
thought  that  California  was  inevitably 
drifting  toward  the  United  States,  and. 
were  making  up  their  minds  to  be  rec- 
onciled. As  early  as  1842  Vallejo  was 
heard  to  say  that  "  some  day  California 
would  belong  to  the  American  Union." 
And  I  believe  others  thought  so. 

In  1846  the  American  power  had  be- 
come quite  strong.  They  could  have 
surely  stood  their  ground  for  a  long 
time  with  Sutter's  Fort  to  aid  them.  If 
worst  came  to  worst  they  could  have 
safely  retreated  to  Oregon — and  Califor- 
nians knew  it,  for  they  were  not  fools. 
Macnamara,  the  Irish  Catholic  priest, 
may  have  given  encouragement  to  some 
by  proposing  to  bring  some  10,000  Irish 
immigrants,  but  there  was  no  hope  of" 
aid  in  that  way  very  soon,  nor  at  all 
after  the  trouble  here  began. 

Is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  if  Castro 
was  about  to  make  war  against  American 
immigrants  or  settlers,  and  these  so  ex- 
cited about  it  as  to  ask  Fremont's  aid, 
that  I  should  have  known  nothing  of  it, 
and  been  looking  for  a  sawmill  site,  with 
only  one  man  —  and  he  proposing  to  find 
his  way  alone  to  Sonoma  ? 

(3)  If  Castro  really  intended  to  in- 
augurate the  expulsion  of  Americans, 
he  could  have  gotten  horses  everywhere 
—  California  literally  swarmed  with 
horses.  Besides  he  would  have  had  more 
need  of  horses  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Bay  than  on  the  other  side.  Neither 
would  he  have  made  a  display  by  send- 
ing  horses  via  Sacramento  at  such  a 
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time,  for  he  could  have  quietly  swam 
them  across  the  Straits  of  Carquinez, 
which  was  a  common  occurrence.  I 
once  swam  eleven  horses  over  myself, 
and  safely,  at  that  place. 

(4)  It  is  impossible  to  believe  Arce 
so  indiscreet  as  to  let  out  such  a  secret 
at  such  a  time,  and  at  such  a  place  as 
Sacramento.  And  if  it  were  possible 
that  he  did,  there  was  no  time  for  set- 
tlers to  become  aroused  and  to  congre- 
gate at  Fremont's  camp,  and  then  over- 
take Arce  on  the  Cosumne,  only  fifteen 
miles  from  Sacramento.  Fremont  was 
then  sixty  miles  off ;  most  of  the  settlers 
were  still  farther  away;  Arce  merely 
stayed  one  night  at  Sacramento,  or 
passed  making  no  stay  at  all  except  to 
call  on  Sutter. 

[In  a  supplementary  memorandum 
General  Bidwell  adds  :  "  Arce  certainly 
would  never  tell  such  a  secret  at  Sacra- 
mento ;  but  supposing  he  had  done  so, 
Sutter  would  have  known  it,  and  I  knew 
him  well,  and  my  relations  with  him 
were  such  that  he  would  surely  have 
told  me."] 

You  ask  if  it  was  known  what  was  the 
purport  of  the  dispatches  brought  by 
Gillespie  to  Fremont.  I  answer,  no. 
But  the  general  understanding  which  I 
gained  from  being  with  Fremont,  Gil- 
lespie, Kit  Carson,  and  others,  in  the 
war  that  immediately  followed,  was  this : 
The  dispatches  to  Fremont  were  confi- 
dential and  mostly  verbal.  All  that  was 
written,  Gillespie  committed  to  memory, 
destroyed,  and  rewrote  after  passing 
through  Mexico  :  Senator  Benton,  in  a 
letter  sent  by  Gillespie,  (also  committed 
to  memory  and  destroyed  I  suppose,) 
advised  Fremont  of  the  wishes  of  the 
President,  Polk.  Gillespie  was  armed 
with  a  simple  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  Secretary  of  State.  And  the 
.sum  total  of  letters  and  dispatches  was, 
that  war  against  Mexico  had  been  pre- 
determined ;  that  while  it  was  not  cer- 
tain, it  amounted  almost  to  certainty  ; 


Mexico  might  accede  to  certain  de- 
mands, but  there  was  very  little  proba- 
bility that  she  would  ;  and  Congress 
might  possibly  not  second  the  purpose 
of  the  President,  for  Gillespie  left  Wash- 
ington in  October,  1845,  to  go  through 
Mexico  in  search  of  Fremont ;  and  that 
he,  Fremont,  with  his  exploring  party, 
was  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  co- 
operate with  such  forces  as  might  be 
sent  to  take  and  hold  possession  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

After  the  war  was  all  over  it  was  said 
that  Fremont  had  been  instructed  in  the 
dispatches  brought  by  Gillespie  to  con- 
ciliate the  California  people,  with  a  view 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  England 
towards  California.  When  Fremont 
withdrew  from  California,  in  the  spring 
of  1846,  I  feel  quite  certain  he  carried 
away  with  him  bitter  feelings  toward 
the  native  Calif ornians.  He  withdrew 
peaceably,  but  his  withdrawal  was  hasty 
and  must  have  been  regarded  by  himself, 
if  not  by  others,  as  almost  compulsory. 
He  was  greatly  disappointed  on  account 
of  the  resistance  which  prevented  his 
going  to  explore  as  far  south  as  the 
Colorado  River.  He  did  not,  probably, 
expect  an  opportunity  to  retaliate  to 
come  so  soon,  but  it  having  come  he  was 
unable  to  resist  or  defer  —  could  not  wait 
for  the  news  of  war  ;  but  must  provide 
ample  excuses  for  his  action  in  case 
there  should  be  no  war.  Hence,  the  ef- 
fort to  make  it  appear  that  the  settlers 
were  threatened  with  expulsion. 

I  know,  too,  that  Fremont   was  not 
very  kindly  disposed  toward  Sutter  (nor 
toward  me  because  I  was.  with  Sutter) 
when  he  left   Sacramento  for  Oregon 
His  brief  absence  had  made  no  change. 

Sutter  was  always  most  kind  and 
friendly  toward  Americans.  His  desire 
for  the  United  States  to  acquire  Cali- 
fornia* and  his  unbounded  admiration 
for  "the  great  republic"  of  the  United 
States,  were  known  to  all  Americans. 
Sutter's  fort  was  a  protection  to  all 
Americans,  and  his  house   a  home   to 
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them  and  to  all  other  foreigners.  While 
Sutter  was  opposed  to  any  premature 
and  ill-advised  steps  to  revolutionize 
California,  he  was  ever  open  and  earnest 
for  the  United  States  to  acquire  it.  If 
there  was  real  danger  of  Americans  be- 
ing attacked  and  expelled,  Sutter  was  in 
more  danger,  for  on  account  of  his  friend- 
ship for  Americans  he  was  distrusted, 
and,  if  possible,  more  hated  than  they. 
His  fort,  which  was  their  protection, 
was  to  Calif ornians  an  object  of  dread, 
a  menace.  The  native  Californians  al- 
ways regretted  that  Sutter  had  been 
permitted  to  gain  a  foothold,  and  there 
were  threats  to  nip  his  embryo  settle- 
ment in  the  bud,  as  early  as  1841,  before 
the  fort  had  even  been  begun.  And 
Sutter,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  our 
company,  sent  word  to  the  Californians 
that  they  must  stop  threatening  him, 
for  he  was  not  only  strong  enough  to 
defend  himself,  but  was  able  to  go  and 
chastise  them  !  Sutter  relied  wholly  on 
Americans,  and  they  on  him.  Mutual 
interest,  a  common  defense  against  a 
common  possible  danger,  brought  and 
held  them  together.  Sutter's  safety  was 
their  shield. 

When  trapping  parties  went  forth, 
they  started  from  Sutter's  fort.  When 
they  got  through  trapping,  they  return- 
ed to  the  fort.  So  with  hunters.  It  was 
the  place  where  immigrations  all  came 
first.  Sutter,  however,  had  enemies 
even  among  Americans, —  even  among 
some  whom  he  had  trusted  as  long  as 
he  had  anything  to  let  them  have  ;  but 
they  were  generally  of  that  class  who 
never  paid,  and  who  turn  against  a  ben- 
efactor when  they  can  get  no  more  out 
of  him. 

Arce  coming  along  as  he  did  was  the 
first  object  Fremont  saw  to  strike  at. 
The  route  of  Arce  struck  the  Sacra- 
mento River  at  what  is  now  Knight's 
Landing  in  Yolo  County,  a  point  nearer 
to  Fremont's  camp  at  that  time  (in  the 
Butte  Mountains)  than  to  Sutter's  fort. 
After  Arce  had  passed  on  toward  the 


fort,  William  Knight,  hearing  of  Fre- 
mont at  the  Buttes,  went-  there  as  likely 
as  any  way  out  of  curiosity  ;  and  this  is 
the  way  that  Fremont  had  the  first  news 
about  the  horses  and  Arce. 

Sutter  had  no  warning  from  Fremont 
or  anybody  that  war  was  about  to  be 
begun.  The  valley  was  peace  and  quiet. 
No  settler,  the  truth  of  history  compels 
me  to  say  it,  had  any  apprehension  of 
danger.  After  Fremont's  retreat  toward 
Oregon  the  excitement  which  his  at- 
tempt to  reach  Monterey  had  caused 
among  the  Californians  subsided.  I  was 
making  ready  to  start  to  Los  Angeles 
on  business.  Sutter  was  shocked  when 
he  heard  the  news,  for  he  did  not  know 
what  it  meant.  The  party  sent  from 
Fremont's  camp  to  capture  the  horses 
purposely  avoided  Sutter's  fort,  and 
some  one  carried  the  story  to  Fremont 
that  Sutter  was  unfriendly ;  Fremont 
soon  came  to  the  fort  —  the  next  day,  I 
believe  —  and  told  Sutter  "  if  he  did  not 
like  what  was  going  on  he  would  put 
him  across  the  San  Joaquin  River  and 
he  might  go  and  join  the  Mexicans  !  " 

[(5)"  Since  they  commence  to  act  in 
self-defense,  they  determine  to  proceed 
further."] 

(5)  Self-defense  !  There  was  no 
self-defense  about  it.  I  am  aware  that 
Fremont  and  Gillespie  in  their  official 
reports  attempted  to  justify  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  the  plea  that  it  was 
in  aid  of  American  settlers  who  were  in 
danger  and  acting  in  self-defense  !  Oth- 
ers perhaps  may  have  repeated  the  same 
plea  (taking  their  cue  from  the  begin- 
ners). It  might  have  been  said,  and 
truly,  perhaps,  that  there  was  neither 
strength  nor  permanence  in  the  govern- 
ment here  ;  that  as  a  consequence  there 
was  no  adequate  security  for  life  and 
property ;  that  England  had  designs  on 
California,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost ;  that  the  attitude'  of  California  as  a 
department  of  weak,  distant,  and  con- 
vulsive Mexico   in    the   past   (by  turns 
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unfriendly  to  Americans  and  revolution- 
ary toward  Mexico,expelling  her  govern- 
ors almost  as  often  as  sent)  was  anoma- 
lous, gave  no  promise  of  a  better  order 
of  things  for  the  future,  and  made  it  a  fit 
prey,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  seized  at 
any  time  by  any  foreign  power,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that 
the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
some  other  power  was  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify Fremont  in  beginning  war  just  as 
and  when  he  did.  I  am  the  last  one  to 
say  anything  against  the  war  or  its  re- 
sults, for  no  one  could  have  longed  more 
than  myself  to  see  California  become  a 
part  of  the  Federal  Union.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  party  to  the  making  of  a 
wrong  excuse.  There  was  no  excite- 
ment, no  danger,  till  Fremont  began  the 
war  by  sending  his  party  which  attacked 
Arce,  captured  his  horses,  and  let  him 
and  his  escort  go  with  a  defiant  message 
to  Castro. 

At  this  very  time  Americans,  few  in 
numbers,  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
or  four  hundred,  were  scattered  from 
Sacramento  and  Russian  River  valleys 
to  San  Diego.  Those  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  being  isolated,  could  have  been 
readily  notified  and  congregated,  but 
very  few  of  them  knew  that  anything 
was  intended  till  the  blow  was  struck. 
If  the  Americans  really  were  in  danger, 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  unwise 
thing  than  the  beginning  of  war  at  such 
a  time  and  under  such  circumstances, 
without  giving  them  notice?  Sutter, 
who  had  more  at  stake  than  any  one  else, 
who  was  as  much  disliked  as  Americans 
because  he  relied  on  them,  and  they  on 
him  for  protection,  was  kept  in  the  dark 
and  knew  nothing  about  it  till  war  was 
begun,  at  his  very  door  as  it  were  ! 

The  men  who  first  gathered  at  Fre- 
mont's camp  and  composed  the  party 
that  went  to  attack  Arce,  were  mostly 
trappers  and  hunters.  They  had  their 
antipathies.  War  with  Mexico  or  Mex- 
icans was  to  them  right.  A  color  of  an 
excuse  was  enough  to  start  them.     A 


hint  or  a  wink  from  an  American  in 
uniform  was  more  than  sufficient  at  such 
an  opportunity  as  Arce  furnished. 

The  question  is,  did  he  do  it  ?  I  point 
to  the  facts  that  the  first  hostile  party 
left  his  camp  ;  that  possibly  some  of  his 
exploring  party  went  with  it  ;  that  the 
party  returned  to  his  camp  and  brought 
the  spoils  to  him ;  that  the  next  expe- 
dition (to  Sonoma)  also  started  from  his 
camp,  and  the  prisoners,  General  M.  G. 
Vallejo,  his  brother,  Salvador  Vallejo, 
his  secretary,  Victor  Prudon,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Jacob  P.  Leese,  taken  in 
their  private  houses, were  first  brought  to 
Fremont's  camp  and  by  him  ordered  to 
be  taken  and  kept  at  Sutter's  fort.  When 
a  call  was  made  for  help  by  those  who 
remained  in  charge  of  Sonoma,  Fremont 
with  all  his  exploring  party  went  to  their 
relief,  and  scoured  all  the  north  side  of 
the  Bay  to  find  an  enemy,  but  without 
success. 

Therefore  I  do  say  Fremont  and  he 
alone  is  to  be  credited  with  the  first  act 
of  war.  Truth  compels  me  to  say,  the 
war  was  not  begun  in  California  in  de- 
fense of  American  settlers.  It  may  be 
there  was  a  drawn  sword  hanging  over 
their  heads,  but  if  so  they  did  not  know 
it,  and  Fremont  must  have  the  credit  of 
seeing  it  for  them. 

I  know  that  at  the  beginning  men  who 
were  taking  part  in  the  first  scenes  of 
the  war  seemed  to  understand  that  they 
were  engaging  in  a  war  for  independ- 
ence, and  that  the  movement  was  in 
their  name, —  and  somebody  must  have 
suggested  this  idea  to  them,  and  there 
was  but  one  man  who  could  have  done 
it  at  that  time. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  willingly 
men  acted  under  that  plea  to  justify 
their  course.  The  first  act  of  war  was 
pure  aggression,  but  it  was  called  self- 
defense.  But  all  were  glad  when  we 
found  war  had  been  declared.  The  rais- 
ing of  the  American  flag  at  Monterey 
by  Commodore. Sloat  was. joyful  news. 

Fremont    evidently    anticipated   the 
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war,  for  he  subsequently  declared  that 
Commodore  Sloat  raised  the  flag  in 
Monterey  because  he  heard  of  his  (Fre- 
mont's) operations  at  Sacramento  and 
Sonoma,  and  that  thus  the  country  was 
saved  to  the  United  States  by  his  early 
action,  and  kept  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment/ But  my  point  is  this  :  Fre- 
mont began  the  war ;  to  him  belongs 
all  the  credit,  upon  him  rests  the  respon- 
sibility. The  benefits  accrued  to  Amer- 
icans ;  therefore  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility lies  at  their  door.  But  as  a  great 
and  free  people  they  ought  to  stand  by 
the  truth :  they  wanted  the  country  — 
they  took  it  —  and  afterwards  paid  for  it. 

[In  a  letter  of  a  week  later  the  writer 
reiterates  this. 

Your  quotation  from  Com.  Sloat  is,  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  the  truth.  But  Fremont  did  claim  the 
credit  of  being  the  cause  of  Com.  Sloat's  early  ac- 
tion. But  no  matter  what  Fremont  or  any  one  else 
did,  our  great  American  nation,  right  or  wrong, 
inspired  everything,  paid  for  everything,  reaped  all 
the  benefit,  and  she  must  bear  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility. She  cannot  afford  to  falsify  history  and  say 
one  of  her  agents  was  helping  certain  people  in  self- 
defense  to  gain  independence,  when  such  was  not  the 
fact. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  or  speaking  — 
but  to  the  extent  that  I  do,  whether  in  letters  or  by 
word  of  mouth,  I  always  enter  my  protest  against 
false  colorings  and  wrong  pretenses  —  as  I  under- 
stand things. 

At  the  time  Fremont  began  the  war,  if  there  was 
any  danger,  I  did  not  know  it ;  if  any  one  was 
afraid  of  expulsion,  I  did  not  know  it  :  every  one 
was  pursuing  whatever  business  or  occupation  he 
thought  best.  I  was  about  ready  to  start  for  Los 
Angeles,  intending  to  go  through  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  via  Tejon  (then  only  an  Indian  village)  and 
San  Fernando,  with  one  man  only  to  accompany  me  ! 
Strange  that  I  did  not  know  of  the  terrible  danger 
that  imnended  ! 

We  ought  to  face  the  music  —  tell  the  truth,  even 
if  the  truth  cendemn  us. 

The  quotation  from  Commodore  Sloat 
was  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in 
1855  to  Doctor  William  Maxwell  Wood, 
United  States  Navy,  and  was  as  follows  : 

I  am  most  happy  to  acknowledge  the  very  impor- 
tant services  you  rendered  the  government  and  the 
squadron  in  the  Pacific  under  my  command  at  the 


breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  informa- 
tion you  furnished  me  at  Mazatlan,  from  Guadala- 
xara,  was  the  only  reliable  information  I  received  of 
that  event,  and  which  induced  me  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  California,  and  upon  my  own  responsi- 
bility to  take  possession  of  that  country,  which  I 
did  on  the  seventh  of  July,  1846. 

(Signed)  John  D.  Sloat.] 

(6)  "They  charge  the  garrison. '* 
Gen.  Vallejo1  can  correct  me  if  I  err,  but 
I  think  there  was  no  garrison  in  Sonoma 
at  the  time,  and  that  there  had  been  none 
for  several  years.  Possibly  there  might 
have  been  a  few  soldiers  —  half  a  dozen 
or  so  — but  nothing  that  deserved  the 
name  of  "garrison."  During  the  war 
which  ensued  I  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  proneness  of  men  to  exagger- 
ate—  to  magnify  small  incidents  into 
great  achievements,  skirmishes  into 
grand  battles  ;  for  every  man  killed  forty 
would  claim  to  have  killed  him  ! 

(7)  Captain  Ford's  dates  and  details 
are  mostly  if  not  wholly  correct.  I  dis- 
sent, however,  from  what  is  said  about 
resistance  to  an  order  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. The  proclamation  of  Ide  was  full 
of  such  allusions.  But  old  threats  and 
rumors  which  had  lost  their  force  had  to 
be  revived,  and  revised  into  new  editions 
by  those  who  needed  them  in  the  new 
emergency. 

Previous  to  Fremont's  first  act  of  war 
there  was  no  imminent  danger,  but  once 
begun,  the  war  had  to  be  carried  on  : 
Americans  were  forced  to  come  togeth- 
er, act  in  concert,  and  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble assume  the  offensive. 

Having  taken  part,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  persuade  men  to  justify  the  steps 
taken  by  the  plea  that  they  were  acting 
in  self-defense  ;  that  independence  was 
possible  and  would  reward  their  labors 
in  the  end  ;  that  they  had  a  right  to  re- 
call past  threats  and  rumors  in  proof  of 
their  present  danger.    And  these  things 

1  General  Vallejo  writes  :  "  There  was  not  a  senti- 
nel on  guard  and  not  a  man  in  the  garrison.  There 
was  not  a  solitary  soldier  here  at  the  time  except  my 
orderly." 
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were  so  often  repeated  at  the  beginning 
that  some,  doubtless,  did  believe  them. 

Commodore  Sloat  won  the  race  with 
the  British  admiral  Seymour  from  Maz- 
atlan  to  Monterey,  and  raised  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  Fremont  claims  that  he  did  so 
only  because  of  hearing  of  his  operations 
in  the  north.  If  this  is  so  he  began  the 
war  none  too  soon,  and  his  having  done 
so  was  the  immediate  cause,  and  he 
should  have  the  credit  of  checkmating 
English  designs,  and  of  saving  Califor- 
nia to  the  United  States.  But  I  do  ob- 
ject to  any  one  saying  he  did  it  in  de- 
fense of  American  settlers,  and  at  their 
solicitation.  No  oneneeded  any  defense, 
and  no  one  knew  of  intended  hostile  de- 
signs except  Fremont  and  those  at  his 
camp.  Except  the  two  Americans  who 
are  said  to  have  joined  them  at  Hock 
Farm,  and  Montgomery,  and  another 
man  who  went  with  the  party  from  the 
American  River,  where  they  took  sup- 
per, not  a  single  American  or  settler 
was  advised  of  what  was  going  on.  I 
doubt  if  a  single  one  composing  the 
party  that  struck  the  first  blow,  except 
perhaps  Montgomery  and  two  or  three 
others  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  wake 
of  the  party,  had  farm,  family,  home, 
or  anything  which  would  entitle  them 
to  be  called  settlers.  Even  Ford  had  no 
fixed  location  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Instead  of  claiming  that  he  "joined 
the  American  settlers  in  raising  the  flag 
of  independence  and  overturning  the 
Mexican  government,"  it  would  be  more 
in  accordance  with  fact  to  say  that  Fre- 
mont induced  as  many  as  came  to  him 
to  begin  and  carry  on  war,  and  that  he 
rendered  all  possible  assistance,  and  that 
until  the  flag  was  raised  in  Monterey  by 
Commodore  Sloat,  and  it  became  every- 
where known  that  war  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  it  was 
called  a  movement  for  self-protection  on 
the  part  of  American  settlers  and  for 
independence. 

[Doctor  Willey  adds  to  Ford's  account : 


"According  to  Doctor  Tuthill  the  whole 
battalion  was  called  together  at  Sonoma 
on  the  5th  of  July,  Sunday  being  the 
Fourth  that  year,  and  on  the  following- 
day  commenced  the  pursuit  of  Castro."] 

(8)  In  regard  to  this  date  Dr.  Tuthill 
is,  I  think,  one  day  out  of  the  way.  By 
calculation  the  Fourth  of  July,  1846, 
comes  on  Saturday.  Fremont  had  been 
as  far  as  Bodega  and  San  Rafael  in 
search  of  De  la  Torre,  but  without  find- 
ing him  returned  to  Sonoma,  where  I 
was  at  that  time.  His  arrival  was,  I 
think,  in  the  morning.  All  the  men  were 
called  together  in  the  afternoon. 

Fremont  complained  of  the  want  of 
discipline  on  the  part  of  some,  and  stated 
the  absolute  necessity  of  thorough  or- 
ganization. W.  B.  Ide,  Pearson  B.  Read- 
ing, and  myself,  were  requested  by  Fre- 
mont and  Gillespie  to  report  a  plan  of 
organization. 

We  failed  to  agree.  Mr.  Ide  insisted 
on  including  his  proclamations,(whichhe 
had  from  time  to  time  issued  when  he 
was  chosen  captain,  at  or  about  the  time 
of  the  raising  of  the  bear  flag,)  which 
would  make  a  report  too  cumbrous.  I 
did  not  choose  to  subscribe  to  the  plea 
of  self-defense  to  justify  the  first  move- 
ment. Reading  dissented  for  those  or 
some  other  reasons.  But  neither  two  of 
us  could  agree  ;  and  we  had  no  time  to 
delay.  The  hour  for  the  meeting  to  or- 
ganize had  nearly  arrived.  So  we  agreed 
each  to  submit  his  report  to  Gillespie, 
and  let  him  (without  knowing  who  had 
respectively  written  them)  choose  the 
best. 

He  chose  mine,  which  was  very  short, 
and  simply  recommended,  to  be  signed 
by  all,  a  few  lines,  the  purport  of  which 
was  that  we  all  agreed  to  go  into  thor- 
ough organization,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  and  maintaining  the  indepen- 
dence of  California.  All  present  signed 
it.  The  election  was  held.  H.  L.  Ford 
and  Granville  P.  Swift  were  elected  cap- 
tains. 
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The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  July 
5th,  preparations  for  a  march  to  Sacra- 
mento were  going  on.  There  was  not  a 
word,  to  my  knowledge,  said  about  going 
after  Castro.  In  the  evening  there  was 
dancing  and  general  rejoicing. 

Monday,  July  6th,  the  march  for  Sac- 
ramento began,  but  not  until  afternoon, 
for  more  horses  and  some  other  things 
were  required.  General  Vallejo's  cab- 
allada  was  brought,  and  many  horses 
taken  from  it.  Some  cattle  were  also 
taken.  The  whole  force  must  have 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  be- 
sides the  men  left  at  Sonoma. 

Friday,  July  10  :  —  We  arrived  at  Sac- 
ramento, and  camped  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  American  River,  some  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  Sutter's  fort.  Whether 
it  was  feared  that  Castro  would  be  com- 
ing round  to  attack  us,  or  why  it  was 
that  we  went  so  far  away,  when  there 
was  abundance  of  grass  as  well  as  cor- 
rals for  the  horses  near  by,  I  cannot 
imagine.  It  was  the  next  day,  I  think, — 
Saturday,  July  1 1,  that  the  news  came 
that  Commodore  Sloat  had  raised  the 
flag  at  Monterey.  (Since  writing  this, 
I  think  the  arrival  of  the  news  from 
Monterey  was  on  the  evening  of  the  10th 
at  Sutter's  fort,  but  that  it  was  not 
known  in  the  camp  eight  miles  above 
till  the  next  day,  the  nth.)  Fremont 
was  requested  by  the  Commodore  to  go 
with  all  convenient  dispatch  to  Monte- 
rey, as  I  understood.  So  no  time  was 
to  be  lost. 

Sunday,  July  12:  —  Fremont  with  all 
available  men  set  out  for  Monterey. 

Monday,  July  13:  —  While  stopping 
for  dinner  on  the  Moquelumne  River, 
the  declaration  or  agreement  so  exten- 
sively signed  at  Sonoma  was  produced, 
and  all  who  had  not  previously  done  so 
were  requested  to  sign  it,  which  they 
did.  This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  that 
document. 

Tuesday,  July  14 :  —  Crossed  the  Stan- 
islaus River. 

Wednesday,  July    15:  —  Crossed  the 


Tuolumne  River  —  camped  on  the  San 
Joaquin  River. 

Thursday,  16  :  — Crossed  Coast  Range 
through  Pacheco's  Pass.  Messrs.  Sny- 
der, Martin,  and  Foster  met  us.  (Jacob 
R.  Snyder  now  lives  at  Sonoma,  Julius 
Martin  at  Gilroy.) 

Saturday,  18  :  —Passed  mission  of  San- 
Juan  Bautista — Purser  Fauntleroy  and 
party  joined  us. 

Sunday,  19:  —  Arrived  at  Monterey. 
Frigate  Savannah,  Commodore  Sloat,  in 
the  harbor.  Frigate  Congress,  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  had  recently  arrived. 

Thursday,  July  23  :  —  California  Bat- 
talion organized — officers  commissioned 
by  Commodore  Stockton  —  Fremont, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  command. 

Friday,  July  24  :  — Battalion  embarked 
for  San  Diego  on  sloop  of  war  Cyane 
(Capt.  Samuel  R.  Dupont ;  lieutenants, 
S.  C.  Rowan,  G.  L.  Selden,  G.  W.  Har- 
rison, E.  Higgins  ;  sailing  master,  J.  F. 
Stenson  ;  surgeon,  D.  Maxwell ;  purser 
Rodman  M.  Price  who  ran  for  congress 
in  1849  here,  but  was  not  elected,  sub- 
sequently was  elected  governor  of  New 
Jersey ;  lieutenant  of  marines,  W.  A. 
F.  Maddox  ;  midshipmen,  John  V.  M. 
Phillips,  E.  Vandenhorst.  Albert  All- 
mond,  Horace  N.  Crabb,  R.  F.  R.  Lewis, 
E.  Shepherd). 

Wednesday,  July  29 : — Arrived  at  San 
Diego. 

The  foregoing  dates  and  data  are 
about  all  that  I  can  decipher  from  an  old 
and  almost  obliterated  diary  kept  by  my- 
self. But  even  if  I  could  make  out  more 
I  would  forbear  torturing  you  with  dry 
details,  which  have  long  since  lost  their 
interest  except  to  those  who  were  the 
actors  and  witnesses. 

I  ought  to  state  also  what  I  regard  as 
one  reason  why  the  Californians,  so  im- 
pulsive and  ready  for  fight  and  revolu- 
tion, did  not  do  more  fighting  at  the  very 
start.  Every  man  had  his  own  horses 
and  arms.  Castro  had  only  to  sound  his 
bugle  rt)  call  a  large  number  together. 

Fremont's  wearing  an  American  uni- 
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form  was  enough  to  make  any  one  sup- 
pose (and  even  Americans  did  suppose) 
that  he  had  authority  from  the  United 
States  government  for  doing  just  what 
he  did.  Consequently  opposition  to  him 
would  be  opposition  to  the  United  States. 
His  acting  as  he  did  was  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate that  he  had  high  authority.  A 
few  weeks  before  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  country.  A  courier  overtakes  him  and 
he  at  once  retraces  his  steps  and  begins 
war !  This  perhaps  was  sufficient  to 
cause  even  Castro  to  pause  long  enough 
to  assure  himself  as  to  who  and  how 
strong  the  enemy  was. 

But  then  the  question  is,  Why  was  the 
pause  so  long?  There  was  really  noth- 
ing that  could  be  called  fighting  or  even 
remonstrance,  until  the  American  flag 
had  been  everywhere  raised,  the  country 
considered  conquered,  and  peace  been 
proclaimed.    And  now  for  the  reason  : — 

It  has  always  been  my  impression  that 
Vallejo,  when  a  prisoner,  counseled 
peace.    He  may  have  thought  that  while 


he  was  a  prisoner  if  war  were  to  rage 
and  atrocities  should  be  committed  by 
his  countrymen,  revenge  might  be 
wrought  on  him.  But  I  think  rather 
that  he  saw  from  the  beginning  the  ut- 
ter folly  of  attempting  to  fight  the 
United  States.  He  had  large  posses- 
sions. War  would  surely  result  in  ruin 
to  all.  So  the  leaders,  one  and  all,  ab- 
stained from  war,  and  never  raised  a 
sword  or  fired  a  gun.  Vallejo  returned 
and  lived  peaceably  at  his  home  in  So- 
noma. Pio  Pico  and  Jose  Castro  went  to 
Mexico.  Bandini  remained  at  his  home 
in  San  Diego;  Pablo  de  la  Guerra  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

A  few  hot  heads  like  Flores  and  An- 
dres Pico,  Juan  de  la  Torre,  and  Ramon 
Carrillo,  without  any  official  authority, 
did  succeed  in  getting  up  a  considerable 
revolt.  This  began  in  September,  and 
all  the  fighting  that  deserved  the  name 
of  war  ensued,  terminating  with  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Mesa,  near  Los  Angeles,  in 
January,  1847. 

John  Bidivell. 


SONG. 

The  sun  gDes  down  in  the  west, 

To  the  land  where  the  evening  star 
Hangs  bright  on  the  evening's  breast,— 

To  the  land  where  my  loved  ones  are. 

But  the  sun  when  the  night  is  done 

Comes  up  o'er  the  bitter  main, — 
Ah,  if  I  were  the  setting  sun, 

I  never  should  rise  again. 

William  Herbert  Carruth. 
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THE  GRANDE  RONDE  VALLEY. 

I  know  a  valley  that  is  low  and  green, 

Girt  round  by  purple  hills  on  every  side, 
Wherein  content  and  dreamy  peace  abide  ; 

Foam-crested  clouds  for  blue  skies  make  a  screen, 

And  pale,  soft  tints  of  opal  blend  between. 

There  fields  on  fields  of  wheat  stretch  green  and  wide, 
Like  swelling  seas  borne  in  on  flowing  tide, 

Beneath  God's  rain-sweet  winds  ;  tall  pine  trees  lean 

To  the  horizon,  and  spiced  sweetness  fling 
Broadcast  through  the  voluptuous,  mellow  air  ; 

Larks  voiced  in  heaven  across  the  meadow  sing 
Their  sweet  souls  out, —  and  spring  runs  riot  there. 
The  pure,  cold  crocus,  even,  in  April  days, 
Finds  its  heart  purpled  by  the  valley's  haze. 

Ella  Higginson. 


FREMONT'S   PLACE   IN   CALIFORNIA   HISTORY.     II. 


The  theory  of  the  historians  that  of 
late  years  have  written  of  the  conquest 
of  California,  is  that  it  would  have  fallen 
to  us  in  the  due  course  of  events  with- 
out bloodshed,  through  the  intrigue  with 
leading  Californians  that  Mr.  Larkin 
had  long  been  carrying  on,  which  was 
rudely  terminated  by  Fremont's  acts  in 
the  north,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Bear 
Flag  party  at  Sonoma.  Professor 
Royce's  syllabus  of  the  anti-American 
and  pro-Mexican  side  of  the  case  which 
Mr.  Bancroft  and  himself  have  of  late 
years  assumed,  best  expresses  their 
standpoint : 


Larkin  felt  sanguine  of  success  within  a  year  or 
two,  and  with  the  cordial  consent  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  Had  the  Mexican  War  been 
'postponed  a  few  months,  or  a  year,  and  had  the  gal- 
lant Captain  [Fremont]  not  appeared  on  the  ground 
in  the  North  ,  California  would  have  been  ready  to 
drop  into  our  basket  like  a  mellow  apple.  And  with- 
out the  gallant  Captain,  even  the  coming  of  the  Mex- 
ican War  at  the  time  when  it  came,  would  have  been 
in  all  probability,  no  source  of  serious  trouble  to  our 
plans.  The  Larkin  intrigue  would  have  been  pre- 
maturely closed  indeed,  but  not  with  bloodshed. 

Here  are  "  ifs  "  enough  to  embrace  a 
wide  field  of  conditions  precedent  to  the 
success  of  the  "ripe-apple"  plan.  War 
had,  in  reality,  commenced  on  the  Rio 
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Grande  simultaneously  with  the  Gavilan 
Peak  affair.  Blood  had  been  shed  in 
several  minor  encounters,  and  on  May 
13th  Congress  voted  and  President  Polk 
proclaimed  that  "  by  the  act  of  the  re- 
public of  Mexico  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  that  government  and  the  Unit- 
ed States." 

This  historical  fact  then  disposes  of 
the  greater  part  of  Professor  Royce's 
syllabus.  War  had  not  been  postponed, 
but  existed.  The  Larkin  intrigue  zvas 
"prematurely  closed,"  and  ended.  Cali- 
fornia did  not  "drop  like  a  ripe  apple 
into  our  basket."  But  up  to  this  time 
"the  gallant  captain"  —  to  use  Profes- 
sor Royce's,  hackneyed  satire  —  had  not 
"  appeared  on  the  ground  in  the  North," 
and  had  not  struck  a  blow  in  the  con- 
quest. On  the  contrary,  on  the  8th  day 
of  May,  1846, —  the  very  day  on  which 
the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  fought, — 
while  encamped  near  Klamath  Lake, 
two  horsemen  rode  into  his  camp  and 
brought  him  news  that  "a  United  States 
officer  was  two  days  behind  with  dis- 
patches." That  messenger  proved  to 
be  Lieutenant  Archibald  H.  Gillespie  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

The  exact  scope  of  the  instructions 
brought  by  Gillespie  has  never  ye? 
been  fully  known.  They  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  the 
historians  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  endeavoring  to  prove  that  they  did 
not  justify  Fremont  in  the  course  he 
subsequently  took.  That  they  were  of 
great  importance  cannot  be  doubted. 
Gillespie  had  been  dispatched  from 
Washington  through  Mexico  to  Mazat- 
lan,  from  which  port  he  sailed  on  the 
U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Cyane  to  Monterey, 
and  proceeded  from  there  on  horseback 
via  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  the  point 
where  he  overtook  Fremont.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  most  important  instruc- 
tions he  brought  to  Fremont  were  not 
only  a  secret  committed  to  his  care  by 
the  State  and  Navy  departments,  but 
were  oral.    Fremont's  own  testimony  on 


this  point,  and  Gillespie's  subsequent 
acts,and  admissions  and  comments  upon 
others'  statements,  are  of  vastly  more 
importance,  and  worthy  of  vastly  more 
credence,  than  are  the  hostile  specula- 
tions of  Mr.  Bancroft,  or  the  verbose  and 
labyrinthine  logic  of  the  equally  hostile 
Professor  Royce.  Fremont  says  that 
through  Gillespie, — 

It  was  made  known  to  me  that  my  country  was  at 
war,  and  it  was  so  made  known  expressly  to  guide 
my  conduct.  I  had  learned  with  certainty  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  President's  plan  of 
war  included  the  taking  possession  of  California, 
and  under  his  confidential  instructions  I  had  my  war- 
rant Mr.  Gillespie  was  directed  to  act  in  concert 
with  me.  Great  vigilance  and  activity  were  expect- 
ed of  us  both,  for  it  was  desired  that  possession 
should  be  had  of  California  before  the  presence  in 
her  ports  of  any  foreign  vessel  of  war  might  make  it 
inconvenient.     .     .     . 

I  saw  the  way  opening  clear  before  me.  War 
with  Mexico  was  inevitable  ;  and  a  grand  opportuni- 
ty now  presented  itself  to  realize  in  their  fullest  ex-  ' 
tent  the  far-sighted  views  of  Senator  Benton,  and 
make  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  I  resolved  to  move  forward  on  the 
opportunity,  and  return  forthwith  to  the  Sacramen- 
to Valley  in  order  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  influences 
I  could  command. 

Except  myself,  then  and  for  nine  months  after- 
wards, there  was  no  officer  of  the  army  in  Califor- 
nia. The  citizen  party  under  my  command  was 
made  of  picked  men,  and  although  small  in  num- 
ber, constituted  a  formidable  nucleus  for  frontier 
warfare,  and  many  of  its  members  commanded  the 
confidence  of  the  emigration. 

And  he  adds  with  perfect  truth,  that 
"  this  was  the  first  step  in  the  conquest 
of  California." 

As  having  a  vitally  important  bearing 
upon  events  which  followed,  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  that  night  the  camp  was  at- 
tacked by  Indians,  three  of  the  party 
killed,  leaving  only  Fremont,  Gillespie, 
and  nine  others,  the  main  body  of  the 
expedition  being  more  than  forty  miles 
away. 

Fremont  returned  to  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  encamped  at  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Marysville  Buttes. 
"  Here,"  he  says,  "  among  the  settle- 
ments  I  began   to   hear  of  the  great 
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change  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  dur- 
ing my  absence.  Rumors  of  hostile  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  commanding 
general  [Castro]  were  current." 

Before  reaching  the  Buttes  and  while 
at  Neal's  rancho,  "a  courier  arrived 
from  Captain  Sutter  bringing  me  from 
him  a  message  to  warn  me  that  two  Cal- 
ifornians  had  been  sent  by  General  Cas- 
tro amongst  the  different  Indian  tribes, 
to  raise  them  against  the  settlers,  and  it 
was  with  this  intention  that  they  had 
taken  to  the  mountains." 

Again  he  says  :  — 

The  settlers  who  had  now  learned  of  my  arrival 
in  the  valley,  men  with  their  families,  came  in  ap- 
pealing to  me  to  give  them  protection.  Looking 
upon  these  people  and  knowing  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  the  long  road  they  had  traveled  to  reach 
this  country,  I  remembered  the  barbarities  of  In- 
dians, some  of  which  I  had  seen,  and  towards  wo- 
men so  cruel  that  I  could  not  put  them  upon  paper. 
An  Indian  let  loose  is  of  all  arimals  the  most  savage. 
He  has  an  imagination  for  devilment  that  seems  pe- 
culiar to  him,  and  a  singular  delight  in  inflicting 
suffering.  I  had  once  come  upon  a  scene  where  a 
band  of  savages  had  had  their  own  way, —  no  relief 
could  come,  so  they  thought, —  the  men  had  been 
killed  and  mutilated, —  the  women,  pinned  to  the 
ground  by  stakes  driven  through  their  bodies  while 
yet  alive.  Bearing  this  in  mind  I  resolved  there 
should  be  no  such  scenes  here, —  no  more  men 
skinned  alive, —  no  more  women  impaled, —  and  I 
told  the  men  to  take  their  families  home  and  have 
them  rest  in  quiet ;  I  would  take  charge  of  the  In- 
dians arid  they  might  surely  rely  on  me  not  to  leave 
the  valley  while  there  was  any  danger. 

And  he  kept  his  word.  Later  on, 
when  the  time  had  arrived  to  act,  he 
visited  the  Indian  rancherias  along  the 
Sacramento.  Found  the  Indians  in  their 
war  paint  and  preparing  for  hostilities. 
They  were  at  once  attacked  and  scat- 
tered in  all  directions.  Several  Indians 
were  killed,  but  henceforth  they  ceased 
to  be  a  factor  in  the  contest,  and  were 
no  longer  a  menace  to,  or  feared  by  the 
settlers.  Before  commencing  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Indians,  however,  he 
had  learned  further  through  Major 
Hensley  who  had  come  from  Sonoma 
via  Sutter's  Fort,  the  result  of  an  exam- 
Vol.  xvi. — 37. 


ination  of  the  Cosumnes  chief  by  Cap- 
tain Sutter,  acting  as  alcalde  of  the 
district.  "  The  chief  stated  that  he  had 
seen  General  Castro  during  his  visit  to 
the  settlements,  and  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Castro  promise  of  great  re- 
ward on  condition  that  he  would  excite 
the  Indians  to  burn  the  wheat  crops  of 
the  American  settlers  whom  Castro  was 
preparing  to  drive  out  of  the  country." 
Major  Hensley  not  only  testified  to 
this  fact  but  also  that  General  Vallejo 
had  informed  him  that  he  had  "recent- 
ly attended  a  convention  composed  of 
General  Castro,  himself,  and  five  others, 
delegates  from  different  districts  in  Cal- 
ifornia, at  which  the  proposition  to  sep- 
arate from  Mexico  and  establish  an 
independent  government  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  foreign  power  had  been  de- 
bated ;  but  that  the  majority  in  the 
convention  was  not  in  favor  of  placing 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States."  Hensley  had  come 
immediately  to  Fremont,  to  give  him 
this  and  other  information  which  he 
had  gathered.  And  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  "that  the  American  residents 
would  have  to  leave  the  country  or  fight 
for  their  homes,"  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing that  he  was  "  sure  they  would  not 
leave  the  country."  Old  Californians 
who  remember  the  upright,  honorable 
and  reliable  man,  Samuel  J.  Hensley, 
— and  hundreds  of  prominent  citizens 
of  California  are  n,pw  living  who  knew 
him  well, — will  say  that  every  word  that 
he  uttered  was  entitled  to  unlimited 
confidence.  We  shall  see  how  Mr. 
Bancroft  rates  him,  with  others  who  co- 
operated with  him  in  that  day,  later  on. 
Let  us  now  see  what  other  witnesses 
•  of  that  period  subsequently  testified  to 
under  oath,  in  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  that  Fremont  found  on 
his  arrival  in  the  Valley.  Lieutenant 
Gillespie  said  : 

So  soon  as  it  became  known  to  the  settlers  that 
Captain  Fremont  had  returned  they  came  to  the 
camp,  bringing  us  the  information  that  the  Indians 
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were  leaving  their  rancherias  or  wigwams,  and  fly- 
ing to  the  mountains.  In  some  places  they  had 
shown  a  very  hostile  feeling,  and  certainly  had  been 
aroused  by  some  foreign  emissary.  ...  On  the 
30th  I  was  informed  by  Captain  Sutter  that  it  was 
positively  true  that  General  Castro  had  excited  the 
Indians  to  revolt,  and  to  join  the  Californians  in  ex- 
terminating the  settlers  ;  that  the  Indians  had  been 
bribed  to  burn  the  wheat  then  nearly  dry  ;  that  it 
was  General  Castro's  intention  to  attack  and  cut  off 
Captain  Fremont's  party  if  he  possibly  could.  .  .  . 
On  June  7th  I  learned  at  San  Francisco  that  Castro 
had  gone  to  Sonoma  to  hold  a  council  with  the  Val- 
lejos  and  to  procure  horses  to  commence  operations, 
which  he  endeavored  to  disguise  under  the  rumor 
of  making  an  attack  upon  the  Governor,  Don  Pio 
Pico,  who  had  disapproved  of  Castro's  want  of  good 
faith  in  making  his  first  attack  upon  Captain  Fre- 
mont in  March.  May  28th  a  courier  was  received 
from  Captain  Sutter  informing  Captain  Fremont  and 
myself  that  two  Spaniards  had  been  sent  by  General 
Castro  among  the  different  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  flying  to  the  moun- 
tains, they  having  been  excited  against  the  settlers. 
An  Indian  had  been  taken  prisoner  who  had  re- 
ceived a  musket  from  General  Castro,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  killing  General  Sutter. 

Captain  Richard  Owens  said:  — 

We  found  the  peoplcexpecting  an  attack  from  the 
Californians.  .  .  .  The  report  was,  and  it  was 
generally  believed,  that  Castro  had  instigated  the 
Indians  to  rise  and  burn  the  crops  of  the  settlers. 
Proclamations  bad  been  sent  out  ordering  the 
Americans  to  quit  the  country,  or  they  would  be 
driven  out  by  a  certain  time.  It  was  known  that 
troops  had  been  collected  at  Santa  Clara,  and  that 
General  Castro  had  come  into  Sonoma  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  body  of  Spaniards  and  Indians  to 
come  out  against  the  emigrants  and  Captain  Fre- 
mont's party. 

Wm.  N.  Loker  confirmed  Major  Hens- 
ley's  and  Captain  Owen's  statements, 
and  added :  — 

Just  before  his  [Fremont's]  return,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  principal  men  at  Monterey.  They 
then  thought  it  advisable  to  order  all  foreigners  to 
leave  the  country,  and  published  a  bando  to  that 
effect.  Women  and  children  were  included  in  the 
banishment.  The  bando  was  translated  and  sent  up*, 
the  valley,  and  I  put  one  of  tbem  up  at  Sutter's  Fort.  . 

Henry  L.  Ford,  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Bear  Flag  party,  said  that  "a 
meeting  of  Mexican  officers  at  Sonoma 
resulted  in  General  Castro's  issuing  his 
edict  for  all  Americans  to  leave  the 
country."      Wm.    Hargrave    said  that 


"the  hostility  of  the  natives  was  very 
bitter,  and  foreigners  became  convinced 
that  in  bold  action  lay  the  only  prospect 
of  safety."  Dr.  Robert  Semple  said 
that  "  Castro  issued  several  proclama- 
tions to  the  effect  that  all  foreigners  not 
naturalized  must  leave  the  country  ;  but 
the  people  remained  quiet,  believing  the 
order  could  not  be  enforced,  and  paid 
but  little  attention  to  an  order  read  at 
Sonoma  for  all  Americans  to  depart 
forthwith;  but  were  finally  alarmed  at 
Castro's  military  preparations. 

Such  was  the  existing  state  of  things 
which  Fremont  found  on  reaching  the 
Sacramento  valley,  testified  to  by  wit- 
nesses whose  word  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully impeached,  certified  to  by  Fre- 
mont himself,  corroborated  over  and 
over  again  by  facts  and  circumstances 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  carry  convic- 
tion in  any  court  of  law.  And  yet  Mr. 
Bancroft  says  arbitrarily,  without  one 
line  of  proof  to  sustain  him,  that  "  the 
political  and  military  authorities  had 
not  threatened  or  oppressed  Americans, 
notwithstanding  the  imminence  of  war 
and  their  perilous  position  ";  that  "  Gen- 
eral Castro  did  not  issue  the  proclama- 
tions imputed  to  him  ;  did  not  order  the 
settlers  to  quit  the  country  ;  did  not  or- 
ganize an  army  with  which  to  attack 
them  ;  and  did  not  instigate  savages  to 
destroy  their  crops." 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  Mr.  Bancroft's 
line  of  assertive  history  with  equanim- 
ity of  temper.  From  beginning  to  end 
of  his  volumes  on  California,  all  men 
are  "liars"  who  differ  from  his  views. 
Beginning  with  the  reverend  narrator  of 
the  events  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  voy- 
ages, Fletcher,  down  to  and  including 
every  American  of  prominence  who  has 
ever  written  of  early  California  events, 
as  personal  witnesses  of  what  they  saw 
and  participated  in,  all  are  "falsifiers" 
if  they  differ  from  what  Mr.  Bancroft 
desires  should  appear  as  history. 

Fremont  now  proceeded  to  act.  The 
settlers  had  flocked  to  his  camp  at  "  The 
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Buttes  "  from  all  directions,  and  all  were 
clamorous  that  he  should  protect  them 
from  the  threatened  acts  of  Castro. 
Having  disposed  of  the  Indians,  he  be- 
gan his  campaign  of  conquest.  He  had 
sent  Lieutenant  Gillespie  to  the  Bay  to 
obtain  supplies  from  Captain  Montgom- 
ery of  the  United  States  sloop  of  war 
Portsmouth,  which  were  subsequently 
promptly  furnished. 

Among  the  settlers  was  a  man  named 
Ezekiel  Merritt,  whom  Fremont  de- 
scribes as  "a  rugged  man,  fearless  and 
simple,  taking  delight  in  incurring  risks, 
but  tractable,  and  not  given  to  asking 
questions  when  there  was  something  he 
was  required  to  do.  Merritt  was  my 
field-lieutenant  among  the  settlers." 

Information  having  been  brought  in 
that  a  band  of  horses  had  been  gath- 
ered for  Castro  in  Sonoma,  Merritt  was 
dispatched  to  intercept  them  and  bring 
them  in,  which  service  he  promptly  per- 
formed, dispersing  the  vaqueros  and  the 
parties  in  charge.  Major  Hensley  had 
in  the  meantime  been  sent  to  visit  Doc- 
tor Marsh  on  the  San  Joaquin,  to  ob- 
tain his  co-operation  in  the  movements 
Fremont  was  making. 

Merrit  was  next  dispatched  to  Sonoma 
by  Fremont,  in  command  of  an  efficient 
body  of  settlers,  to  surprise  and  capture 
the  garrison  there.  This  duty  was 
again  so  thoroughly  well  performed  that 
he  returned  bringing  in  General  Val- 
lejo,  Colonel  Salvador  Vallejo,  Colonel 
Prudon,  and  Jacob  P.  Leese,  as  prison- 
ers. These  under  the  direction  of  Fre- 
mont were  taken  to  Sutter's  fort  for  safe 
keeping,  under  Mr.  Edward  Kern,  who 
had  been  put  in  charge  of  the  fort  by 
Fremont. 

And  now  began  the  so-called  "  Bear 
Flag  movement."  Merritt,  when  dis- 
patched to  Sonoma  to  "  surprise  the 
garrison  "  there,  had  been  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  body  of  settlers.  Oth- 
ers had  gathered  in  and  joined  his  party 
while  en  route,  so  that,  on  reaching  So- 
noma, he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 


considerable  force.  Having  made  the 
capture  of  his  prisoners,  he  returned 
with  them  with  a  small  number  of  his 
men,  leaving  twenty-four  men  at  Sono- 
ma, who  then  and  there  began  the  so- 
called  Bear  Flag  movement.  That  such 
a  movement  was  inspired  or  instigated 
by  any  direct  action  of  Fremont,  does 
not  appear  from  any  historical  evidence 
heretofore  presented.  That  it  grew 
out  of  his  presence  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  and  the  action  which  he  so  far 
had  taken  cannot  be  doubted. 

Ide,  who  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  movement,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Commodore  Stockton  from  Sonoma  un- 
der date  of  June  15th,  1846,  said  as  much 
as  this.  He  stated  that  the  revolt  of  the 
settlers  had  been  "  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  Captain  Fremont's  com- 
mand in  the  valley."  That  the  captured 
horses  had  been  driven  "to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Captain  Fremont's  camp."  That 
the  officers  captured  at  Sonoma  had  been 
"  escorted  by  ten  armed  men  to  an  asy- 
lum under  the^  generous  protection  of 
Captain  Fremont."  And  that  it  was 
their  "object  and  earnest  desire  to  em- 
brace the  first  opportunity  to  unite  their 
adopted  and  rescued  country  to  the  coun- 
try of  their  early  home." 

Fremont  himself  says  in  his  autobi- 
ography : — 

Affairs  had  now  assumed  a  critical  aspect,  and 
I  presently  saw  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was 
unsafe  to  leave  events  to  mature  under  unfriendly  or 
mistaken  direction.  I  decided  that  it  was  for  me  to 
govern  rather  than  be  governed  by  them.  I  knew 
the  facts  of  the  situation.  These  I  could  not  make 
known,  but  felt  warranted  in  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility and  acting  on  my  own  knowledge.  Against 
the  Mexican  government,  with  which  I  knew  we 
were  contending,  the  individual  action  of  the  set- 
tlers could  have  only  a  temporary  success,  to  result 
in  inevitable  disaster  as  soon  as  the  government 
troops  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  information  which  continued  to 
reach  him  more  than  justified  this  de- 
termination. On  the  20th  of  June  Ma- 
jor Pierson  B.  Reading  and  Samuel  J. 
Hensley  reached  his  camp,  bringing  him 
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news  that  General  Castro  was  organiz- 
ing; a  force  of  Californians  and  Indians 
to  attack  him.  At  the  same  time  a  cou- 
rier came  in  from  Sonoma  bringing  in- 
formation that  the  garrison  there  was 
about  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  force. 
Fremont  started  at  once  for  Sonoma, 
reaching  there  on  the  25th.  Here  he 
learned  that  an  attack  had  been  made 
upon  the  Bear  Flag  party  by  Califor- 
nians under  command  of  Captain  De  la 
Torre  of  the  Mexican  cavalry,  which  had 
been  repulsed,  the  Mexicans  having  had 
one  killed  and  four  wounded.  He  also 
learned  of  the  atrocious  butchery  of  two 
Americans  who  had  been  dispatched  by 
Ide  to  Bodega  for  powder.  An  act  of 
such  inhuman  barbarity  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, as  to  have  been  worthy  only  of 
savages. 

Making  the  cause  of  the  Bear  Flag 
men  his  own,  and  learning  that  De  la 
Torre  had  retreated  toward  San  Rafael, 
Fremont  pushed  on  in  that  direction. 
He  found  no  force  to  oppose  him,  but 
intercepted  someletters  "which  required 
De  la  Torre  to  send  horses  to  the  Point 
[San  Ouentin]  the  next  morning  to  meet 
troops  from  the  other  side."  And  here 
occurred  an  unfortunate  incident  which 
the  enemies  of  Fremont  have  seized 
upon  and  served  up  in  every  possible 
form  of  misrepresentation.  It  was  the 
shooting  of  the  men  upon  whom  these 
letters  were  found.  Fremont  states  the 
facts  of  the  case  fairly.     He  says  : — 

Both  the  settlers  and  the  men  in  my  command 
were  excited  against  the  Californians  by  the  recent 
murder  of  the  two  Americans  ;  and  not  by  the  mur- 
der alone,  but  by  the  brutal  circumstances  attending 
it.  My  scouts,  mainly  Delawares,  influenced  by 
these  feelings,  made  sharp  retaliation,  and  killed 
Berryesa  and  Haro,  who  were  the  bearers  of  the 
intercepted  letters. 

And  such,  doubtless,  was  the  case. 
For  there  was  no  trait  of  cruelty  or  in- 
humanity in  Fremont,  who,  disciplina- 
rian as  he  was,  was  at  all  times  full  of 
tender  sympathy  for  others. 

De  la  Torre  succeeded  in  escaping 
across    the    Bay    toward    San    Pablo. 


Fremont  continued  his  march  to  Sauce- 
lito,  crossed  the  entrance  to  the  harbor — 
to  which  he  then  and  there  gave  the 
name  for  the  first  time  of  "The  Golden 
Gate"— in  a  boat  obtained  from  Cap- 
tain Phelps  of  the  American  ship  Mos- 
cow, with  twelve  of  his  best  men,  and 
spiked  all  the  guns  at  Fort  Point.  The 
work  was  effectually  done,  and  thereaf- 
ter that  fortress  cut  no  figure  in  the  con- 
quest as  a  point  of  defense  or  aggression. 
Returning,  and  leaving  a  small  force 
to  garrison  San  Rafael,  he  reached  So- 
noma on  the  fourth  of  July.  He  had 
freed  from  all  Mexican  authority  all  the 
territory  "  north  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  from  the  sea  to  Sutter's  Fort." 
Thenceforth  all  military  operations  were 
to  be  in  the  south. 

At  Sonoma  Fremont  organized  the 
settlers  into  a  battalion  of  four  compa- 
nies, consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  men,  so  rapidly  had  they 
gathered  in  to  support  him  in  the.  work 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Such  organ- 
ization had  now  become  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment. Its  existence  was,  as  Fremont 
says,  "  due  to  my  presence  in  the  valley, 
and  at  any  time  upon  my  withdrawal  it 
would  have  collapsed  with  absolute  ruin 
to  the  settlers."  He  sent  out  parties 
for  horses  and  cattle  for  the  support  of 
the  men,  all  of  which  were -subsequent- 
ly paid  for  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

Leaving  a  company  of  fifty  men  un- 
der command  of  ,Captain  John  Grigsby 
at  Sonoma,  he  marched  with  the  rest  of 
his  force  back  to  his  camp  near  Sutter's 
Fort,  on  the  American  River.  So  far 
his  operations  had  received  the  unquali- 
fied indorsement  of  not  only  the  settlers, 
but  of  United  States  naval  officers  as 
well.  Captain  Montgomery  of  the  United 
States  sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  then 
lying  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
wrote  him  on  June  23d,  sending  his  let- 
ter by  Lieutenant  Revere.  In  this  let- 
ter Captain  Montgomery  said  : — 
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The  capture  of  the  horses  and  the  surprise  of  So- 
noma were  master  strokes,  but  should  have  been 
followed  up  by  a  rush  upon  Santa  Clara,  where  Cas- 
tro, with  the  residue  of  ordnance  and  munitions  of 
the  country,  might  have  been  taken  by  thirty  men 
at  any  time  previous  to  Saturday  evening. 

On  the  ioth  of  July  Fremont  received 
the  news  at  his  camp  that  Commodore 
Sloat  had  hoisted  the  American  flag  at 
Monterey.  The  government  had  as- 
sumed the  responsibility,  his  course  of 
proceeding  necessarily  seemed  to  be  en- 
dorsed. Henceforth  it  was  plain  sailing. 
At  sunrise  on  the  i  ith  the  flag  was  hoist- 
ed at  Sutter's  Fort  under  the  orders  of 
Fremont. 

On  the  6th  of  July  Commodore  Sloat 
wrote  to  Captain  Montgomery  that  he 
had  determined  to  hoist  the  flag  at  Mon- 
terey the  next  day,  and  ordered  him,  "  if 
he  considered  he  had  sufficient  force"  to 
hoist  it  at  Yerba  Buena.  To  it  he  added 
a  remark  that  should  be  carefully  remem- 
bered. He  said  :  "  /  am  very  anxious 
to  know  if  Captain  Fremont  will  co-ope- 
rate with  us." 

To  Fremont,  on  the  9th  of  July,  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  informing  him  that 
he  had  hoisted  the  flag  on  the  7th,  and 
sent  a  copy  of  his  proclamation  to  Cas- 
tro.    He  said,  further  : — 

I  am  extremely  anxious  to  see  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience  ;  and  should  General  Castro  consent  to 
enter  into  a  capitulation,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  you  should  be  present.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  you  will  push  on  with  all  possible  dispatch,  or, 
at  any  rate,  let  me  hear  from  you  immediately.  .  . 
Although  I  am  in  expectation  of  seeing  General  Cas- 
tro, to  enter  into  satisfactory  terms  with  him,  there 
may  be  a  necessity  for  one  hundred  men,  well  mount- 
ed, and  who  are  accustomed  to  riding,  to  form  a 
force  to  prevent  any  further  robbing  of  the  farmers' 
houses,  etc. ,  by  Indians.  I  request  you  to  bring  as 
many  men  up  to  that  number  with  you,  or  send  them 
on  under  charge  of  a  trusty  person,  in  case  you  may 
be  delayed  for  a  day  or  two.  Should  you  find  any 
government  horses  on  the  road  please  bring  them  in. 

Having  mounted  guns  at  Sutter's 
Fort,  and  arranged  for  defense  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  Sacramento  valley,  Fre- 
mont started  for  Monterey,  going  by  the 
way  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  cross- 


ing the  mountains  to  San  Juan.  Castro 
withdrew  to  the  southward  toward  Los 
Angeles  as  Fremont  advanced.  On  the. 
19th  he  paused,  and  gave  a  marching  sa- 
lute to  Gavilan  Peak,  where  four  months 
before  he  had  hoisted  the  American  flag 
and  defied  Castro.  On  the  same  day  he 
arrived  at  Monterey. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  Fremont 
went  on  board  the  frigate  Savannah  and 
waited  on  Commodore  Sloat,  accompa- 
nied by  Lieutenant  Gillespie.  The  scene 
which  took  place  in  the  commander's 
cabin  on  board  the  Savannah  has  pos- 
sibly never  been  described  in  such  an 
official  manner  as  to  place  it  beyond  dis- 
pute. All  accounts  agree  in  the  main 
that  it  was  a  stormy  one.  No  unpreju- 
diced investigator  can  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion,  however,  than  that  Sloat  had 
only  finally  determined  to  hoist  the  flag 
some  days  after  his  arrival  at  Monterey, 
and  then  only  because  he  had  learned  of 
Fremont's  operations  in  the  north,  and 
upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  acting 
under  direct  orders  from  Washington. 
For  he  had  learned  of  Gillespie's  arrival 
at  Monterey  as  a  special  messenger  from 
the  government  to  Fremont ;  of  his  de- 
parture and  interception  of  Fremont ; 
of  the  latter's  march  back  and  subse- 
quent active  hostile  operations  ;  which, 
as  the  Commodore  saw  it,  would  not 
have  been  entered  into  except  upon  such 
direct  orders.  "  I  informed  him,"  says 
Fremont,  "that  I  had  acted  solely  on 
my  own  responsibility,  without  any  ex- 
pressed authority  from  the  government 
to  justify  hostilities."  Commodore  Sloat 
was  disappointed,  discouraged,  and  as 
pretty  much  all  accounts  agree,  en- 
raged. If  a  mind  reader  could  have  been 
present,  gifted  with  the  powers  claimed 
by  the  late  eccentric  Mr.  Bishop,  doubt- 
less he  would  have  reported  that  the 
Commodore  was  filled  with  regret  at 
what  now  appeared  to  be  the  rash  step 
which  he  had  taken  in  hoisting  the  flag. 

Mr.  Bancroft  says  that  the  interview 
was  not  satisfactory  to  Fremont,  on  the 
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other  hand,  because  Sloat  declined  to 
"accept  the  services  of  the  Bear  Flag 
battalion  as  a  part  of  the  United  States 
forces.  The  filibuster  captain  felt  that, 
could  he  get  his  men  once  regularly  mus- 
tered into  the  service,  he  was  likely  to 
escape  from  all  possible  embarrassing 
results  of  his  past  irregular  conduct." 

If  Mr.  Bancroft's  method  of  speaking 
were  here  to  be  indulged  in,  this  state- 
ment would  be  denounced  as  a  gratui- 
tous falsehood.  For  certain  it  is,  that 
it  is  not  only  utterly  devoid  of  truth, 
but  of  any  foundation  whatever.  Fre- 
mont had  come  to  Monterey  by  Sloat's 
express  written  order  or  request,  as 
already  quoted,  and  had  brought  one 
hundred  men  with  him  for  service  as 
United  States  forces  in  accordance  with 
such  order  or  request.  Mr.  Bancroft 
must  have  known  this  when  he  wrote, 
or  caused  to  be  written,  this  mischievous 
falsehood. 

And  now  let  us  review  the  situation, 
and  see  how  far  this  conclusion  is  justi- 
fied by  the  evidence.  The  acquisition 
of  California  had  been  the  well  deter- 
mined policy  of  the  administration  dur- 
ing all  the  controversy  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  which  preceded 
the  declaration  of  war.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  1845,  Mr.  Bancroft,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  wrote  "  secret  and  confi- 
dential instructions "  to  Commodore 
Sloat,  then  commanding  the  Pacific 
squadron,  in  the  following  language  : 
"  The  Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific  are 
said  to  be  open  and  defenceless.  If  you 
ascertain  with  certainty  that  Mexico  has 
declared  war  with  the  United  States, 
you  will  at  once  possess  yourself  of  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  and  blockade  or 
occupy  such  other  ports  as  your  force 
will  permit."  On  the  5th  of  August 
following  he  instructed  him  again  to  the 
same  effect,  substituting  for  the  phrase 
"  if  you  ascertain  with  certainty  that 
Mexico  has  declared  war"  the  words 
"in  the  event  of  war."  On  the  17th  of 
October,  the  Secretary  again  wrote,  re- 


peating these  instructions,  substituting 
this  time  for  both  these  phrases  the 
words  "  in  the  event  of  actual  hostili- 
ties." Sloat  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
all  these  instructions.  As  the  case  now 
stood,  Sloat  was  ordered  to  "possess 
the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  blockade 
or  occupy  such  other  ports  as  his  force 
would  permit,  in  the  event  of  actual  hos- 
tilities." He  was  in  the  port  of  Mazat- 
lanon  the  first  week  in  June,  1846,  with 
the  flagship  Savannah, where  he  received 
the  news  of  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Notwithstanding 
this  undisputed  fact  he  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Bancroft  on  the  6th  of  June,  saying 
that  upon  "mature  reflection  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  your  instructions  of 
the  24th  of  June  last,  and  every  subse- 
quent order,  will  not  justify  my  taking 
possession  of  any  port  of  California,  or 
any  hostile  measure  against  Mexico, 
(notwithstanding  their  attack  upon  our 
troops,)  as  neither  party  have  declared 
zvar."  Two  days  later  he  hoisted  anchor 
and  set  sail  for  Monterey,  with  this  de- 
termination to  do  nothing  announced 
and  decided  upon.  He  arrived  at  Mon- 
terey on  the  second  of  July.  The  Cy- 
ane,  Levant,  and  Warren,  had  reached 
there,  and  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Portsmouth  was  at  San  Francisco. 
What  occurred  then  may  as  well  be 
stated  by  a  witness  whose  word  has 
never  yet  been  impeached,  ex-Governor 
Rodman  M.  Price,  of  New  Jersey,  then 
purser  of  the  Cyane.  Governor  Price 
states  that  Sloat,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  had  been  fought, 
and  of  the  hostile  feeling  that  prevailed 
on  shore  against  Americans,  "  to  the 
disappointment  and  chagrin  of  us  all, 
sent  his  flag  lieutenant,  Joseph  Adams, 
ashore,  and  as  if  in  a  friendly  port,  de- 
sired to  know  when  salutes  would  be 
exchanged."  l    Several  days  afterward  a 

l  Midshipman  Wilson  of  the  Savannah  subsequenty 
testified  as  follows  under  oath  :  — 

"  It  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  on  the  part  of 
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launch  sent  from  the  Portsmouth  at  San 
Francisco,  under  the  command  of  Passed 
Midshipman  Harrison,  arrived  bringing 
a  communication  from  Captain  Mont- 
gomery, asking  whether  he  should  com- 
ply with  Fremont's  request  to  send  him 
supplies. 

"Sloat  immediately  replied  instruct- 
ing Montgomery  not  to  give  Fremont  any 
aid  whatever,  but  to  obey  strictly  our 
treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico.  He 
also  ordered  his  answer  to  be  handed  to 
Lieutenant  Harrison,  directing  him  to 
shove  off  and  return  to  his  ship  at  once. " 
As  the  night  was  dark  and  tempestuous, 
the  men  wet  and  cold,  Harrison  asked 
permission  to  come  on  board  and  refresh 
his  men,  and  to  start  in  the  morning, 
which  request  Sloat  granted.  Mr.  Price 
determined  to  intercede  with  Commo- 
dore Sloat,  and  to  endeavor  to  induce 
him  to  change  his  mind  and  order  the 
supplies  sent.  He  went  on  board  the 
flagship,  and  although  the  "  Commodore 
had  turned  in,"  and  his  "  cabin  lights 
were  out,"  he  induced  his  orderly  to  ask 
him  to  receive  him.  "The  cabin  was 
lighted  and  the  Commodore  came  out  of 
his  stateroom  in  his  night  dress."  Af- 
ter apologizing  for  his  seemingly  un- 
timely visit,  Mr.  Price  entered  upon  an 
explanation  of  his  errand  :  "  to  urge  the 
reconsideration  of  his  letters  of  instruc- 
tion to  Captain  Montgomery,  denying 
Fremont  the  supplies  he  wanted  to  de- 
fend himself  and  protect  American  cit- 
izens and  their  property."     He  :  — 

urged  upon  him  every  view  and  reason  possible  to 
recall  the  letter,  and  showed  the  evils  which  would 
result  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  country  if  Fremont 
was  not  sustained,  and  our  flag  immediately  raised 
on  shore,  and  a  military  occupation  declared.  The 
evidence  of  hostilities  existing  between  us  and  Mex- 
ico was  dwelt  upon ;  his  delay  would  certainly  give 
California  to  England,  etc. 

many  officers  of  the  squadron  that  the  Commodore 
should  have  tendered  these  civilties,  knowing  as  we  al 
did  that  the  Mexican  government  had  already  com 
ner.ced  offensive  operations  against  our  army  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  that  the  squadron  of  the  United  States 
was  blockading  the  coast  of  Mexico  on  the  gulf." 


The  first  and  only  reply  Sloat  made  was  that  he 
did  not  want  to  fall  into  the  same  "mistake  Commo- 
dore Jones  had  made. 

Mr.  Price's  arguments  finally  over- 
came Commodore  Sloat's  objections, 
however,  and  he  not  only  recalled  his 
letter  to  Captain  Montgomery,  but  or- 
dered the  supplies  sent,  "  and  all  the  aid 
to  Fremont  he  required." 

At  the  same  time  the  Commodore 
concluded  to  raise  the  flag.  "  The  proc- 
lamation was"  written  that  night  before 
Mr.  Price  left  the  Savannah,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  ship  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  captain  andmessmates 
on  having  performed  a  signal  service. 
The  next  day  the  flag  was  raised,  and 
the  proclamation  issued. 

"  The  English  admiral  arrived  a  few 
days  afterward,"  says  Governor  Price,  in 
his  statement,  "and  the  first  thing  he 
said  on  receiving  the  Commodore  was, 
'  Sloat,  if  your  flag  was  not  flying  on 
shore  I  should  have  hoisted  mine  there.'  " 

Mr.  Bancroft  and  Professor  Royce  de- 
ny that  the  English  admiral  ever  made 
such  a  remark ;  but  their  denial,  mere 
matter  of  more  than  forty  years'  later 
assertion  as  it  is,  will  not  outweigh 
the  deliberate  statement  of  so  valuable 
a  witness  as  Governor  Price,  who  was 
at  that  time  appointed  "prefect  and  al- 
calde," and  has  the  honor  of  having  first 
administered  American  law  in  Califor- 
nia under  the  "  Proclamation  of  Occu- 
pation." The  Governor  closes  his  state- 
ment with  these  emphatic  words  : — 

The  prompt,  decisive  action  taken  by  Fremon 
before  Sloat  raised  the  flag  forced  Sloat  to  do  so,  and 
was  the  great  cause  which  conspired  to  the  acquisit- 
tion  of  California. 

With  this  state  of  facts  before  us,  it 
is  difficult  to  devise  a  single  reason  why 
Sloat  raised  the  flag  at  this  time,  except 
for  the  cause  here  named.  He  had  dis- 
tinctly and  officially  notified  the  depart- 
ment that  he  would  not  do  so  until  an 
actual  declaration  of  war  had  been  made. 
Why  did  he  change  his  mind,  when  not  a 
single  circumstance  had  occurred  since 
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he  sailed  from  Mazatlan,  except  Fre- 
mont's operations  in  the  north,  and  the 
raising  of  the  bear  flag,  of  which  he  only 
learned  after  his  arrival  at  Monterey? 
Moreover,  why,  after  learning  from  Fre- 
mont's own  lips  that  he  had  been  acting 
solely  on  his  own  responsibility  and  with- 
out explicit  orders,  did  he  not  only  fall 
into  a  rage  then,  and  refuse  further  in- 
tercourse with  Fremont,  but  why,  also, 
did  he  so  soon  manifest  his  disgust  at 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  so  soon 
thereafter  turn  over  the  command  of  the 
squadron  to  Commodore  Stockton  ? 

Before  the  close  of  July  Sloat  had 
relinquished  the  command  of  the  squad- 
ron to  Commodore  Stockton,  who  had 
arrived  on  the  15th,  and,  transferring  his 
broad  pennant  to  the  Levant,  he  sailed 
for  home.  He  thus  disappears  finally 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  in  his 
place  enter  Stockton  and  Fremont,  who 
at  once  became  the  master  minds  and 
master  hands  of  the  conquest.  There 
was  to  be  no  more  vacillation  or  hesi- 
tancy. The  simple  end  to  be  kept  in 
view  was  the  permanent  occupation  of 
the  country  in  the  briefest  time  and 
in  the  most  peaceful  manner  possible. 
This,  of  course,  upon  the  presumption 
that  in  the  war  with  Mexico  the  United 
States  were  to  make  the  cession  of  Cali- 
fornia the  leading  condition  of  final  set- 
tlement. A  policy  which  both  Stockton 
and  Fremont  knew  had  been  determined 
upon  beyond  recall.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Stockton  and  Gillespie  had 
come  from  Washington  as  bearers  of  du- 
plicate dispatches  from  the  government 
to  Larkin  and  Fremont.  Each  had  been 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  admin- 
istration,—  had  been  informed  of  its  real 
intentions  and  policy  in  regard  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  information  so  acquired  was 
in  exact  line  with  that  which  had  been 
imparted  to  Fremont  before  he  left 
Washington  on  his  third  expedition. 
These  three  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  therefore  found  acting  in 
entire  accord  with  each  other  from  the 


beginning  to  the  end  of  the  campaign 
of  conquest  which  was  now  to  follow, 
and  were  carrying  out  what  they  knew 
to  be  the  exact  wishes  and  expectations 
of  the  President  and  his  advisers. 

To  suppose  otherwise  is  absurd.  To 
assume  for  a  moment  that  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  naval  force  in  the  North 
Pacific,  the  specially  accredited  messen- 
ger of  the  government,  and  the  only  offi- 
cer of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
then,  and  for  months  afterward,  in  Cali- 
fornia, could  be  guilty  of  conspiring  to- 
gether and  acting  contrary  to  orders,  is  to 
suppose  something  that  never  did  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  save 
in  time  of  rebellion.  The  whole  contro- 
versy on  this  point  is  closed  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  acts  of  all  three  officers  were 
subsequently  endorsed  and  assumed  by 
the  government. 

Stockton,  on  assuming  command,  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  in  which  Fremont's 
course  was  endorsed  with  no  uncertain 
sound.  He  denounced  Castro's  con- 
duct in  "hunting  and  pursuing  Captain 
Fremont,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  came  here  to  refresh  his  men,  about 
forty  in  number,  after  a  perilous  journey 
across  the  mountains  on  a  scientific  sur- 
vey." He  alluded  to  the  repeated  out- 
rages and  hostilities  that  had  been  per- 
petrated toward  Americans,  stated  that 
within  a  few  days  three  inoffensive 
American  residents  of  the  country  had 
been  murdered  in  the  most  brutal  man- 
ner, and  that  "there  were  no  Calif ornian 
officers  who  would  arrest  and  bring  the 
murderers  to  justice,  .  .  .  although 
it  is  well  known  who  they  are  and  where 
they  are."  He  stated  that  he  was  "con- 
strained by  every  principle  of  national 
honor,  as  well  as  due  regard  for  the 
safety  and  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  California,  to  put  an  end  at  once  to 
the  lawless  depredations  daily  commit- 
ted by  General  Castro's  men  upon  the 
persons  and  property  of  peaceful  and  un- 
offending inhabitants."  He  announced 
that   he   would  not   confine  his   opera- 
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tions  to  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco, 
whilst  the  people  are  suffering  from  law- 
less violence.  To  Castro  he  paid  his 
official  respects  in  the  following  lan- 
guage:— 

The  present  general  of  the  forces  of  California  is 
a  usurper ;  he  has  been  guilty  of  great  offences  ;  has 
impoverished  and  drained  the  country  of  almost  its 
last  dollar ;  and  has  deserted  his  post  now  when 
most  needed.  He  has  deluded  and  deceived  the  in- 
habitants of  California,  and  they  wish  his  expulsion 
from  the  country.  He  came  into  power  by  rebellion 
and  force,  and  by  force  he  must  be  expelled. 

Such  was  the  general  tone  of  this  proc- 
lamation. Stockton  meant  every  word 
of  it,  and  subsequently  acted  up  to  it  to 
the  very  letter. 

Mr.  Bancroft  says  the  proclamation 
"  was  made  up  of  falsehood,  of  irrelevant 
issues,  and  of  bombastic  vaunting  in 
about  equal  parts."  "The  third  para- 
graph," he  says,  "describing  Castro's 
outrageous  treatment  of  Fremont,  is 
false  from  beginning  to  end."  He  says 
further,  with  still  cooler  assurance  and 
without  one  word  of  proof,  that  the 
proclamation  "  should  have  borne  the 
signatures  of  Fremont  and  Gillespie, 
who  managed  to  gain  for  the  time  being 
complete  control  over  the  Commodore, 
and  who  dictated  the  proclamation  with 
the  sole  view  to  advance  their  interests." 

Before  assuming  command  of  the 
squadron  and  of  affairs  in  California, 
Stockton  addressed  an  official  letter  to 
Sloat,  under  date  of  June  23d,  in  which 
he  says  : — 

It  is  very  important  to  take  General  Castro,  or 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  country.  Until  one  or  the 
other  is  done  I  see  no  hope  of  restoring  peace  and 
good  order  to  this  territory.  I  wish  to  send  the 
Cyane  with  Captain  Fremont's  men  to  the  south- 
west, to  head  him  off  and  drive  him  back  here. 
Had  you  not  better  send  me  an  order  to  take  com- 
mand at  once  and  mike  my  own  arrangements  ? 

Sloat  declined  to  turn  over  the  com- 
mand then,  although  he  surrendered  it 
and  sailed  for  home  six  days  later,  as  has 
been  stated,  but  he  gave  the  Cyane  to 
Stockton  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 


named  by  him.  Stockton  requested  Fre- 
mont to  volunteer  to  serve  under  his 
command,  stating  that  as  long  as  he  was 
in  possession  of  the  territory  and  desired 
their  services  he  would  form  Fremont 
and  his  men  into  a  battalion,  appointing 
him  major  and  Gillespie  captain.  Fre- 
mont assented;  the  battalion  was  organ- 
ized immediately  and  embarked  at  once 
on  the  Cyane  for  service  in  the  south. 

Pico  and  Castro,  who  had  for  the  time 
being  laid  aside  their  differences,  were 
actively  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  or- 
ganize a  force  in  the  south  "to  repel  the 
invaders,"  but  with  a  half-hearted  and 
inefficient  support  from  the  people.  The 
Cyane  reached  San  Diego  on  the  26th 
of  July.  A  week  was  spent  in  obtaining 
horses,  and  Fremont  started  on  his 
march  northward. 

Stockton  sailed  from  Monterey  on  the 
1st  of  August  in  the  Congress,  and 
reached  San  Pedro  on  the  6th,  landed 
his  forces  and  prepared  for  his  march 
upon  Los  Angeles.  Here  appeared  two 
commissioners  from  Castro,  Don  Pablo 
de  la  Guerra  and  Jose  M.  Flores,  bearing 
a  communication  from  Castro.  Stock- 
ton says  "they  made  a  preliminary  de- 
mand that  the  further  march  of  the 
troops  must  be  arrested  and  that  I  must 
not  advance  beyond  the  position  I  then 
occupied.  This  proposition  was  per- 
emptorily declined.  I  announced  my 
intention  to  advance,  and  the  commis- 
sioners returned  to  their  camp  without 
imparting  further  the  object  of  their 
negotiations." 

The  next  day,  August  the  7th,  Stock- 
ton addressed  a  letter  to  Castro,to  which 
the  latter  replied,  announcing  his  deter- 
mination to  defend  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  at  all  hazards,  and  that  to  the 
shameful  proposition  which  Stockton 
had  made  to  him  to  hoist  the  American 
flag  in  the  department  he  would  never, 
never,  never  consent.  Two  days  after- 
ward both  Castro  and  Pico  ignominious- 
ly  fled  to  Mexico,  and  thereafter  ceased 
to  cut  any  figure  in  resistance  to  the 
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conquest.  It  is  well  to  state  here,  —  be- 
cause the  circumstance,  as  will  be  seen 
later  on,  has  an  important  bearing, — 
that  Larkin  accompanied  Stockton  in 
this  expedition,  to  act  as  interpreter, 
and  peacemaker  if  possible.  Stockton's 
forces,  together  with  Fremont's,  —  who 
had  marched  up  from  San  Diego  with- 
out opposition,  —  entered  Los  Angeles 
on  the  13th  and  hoisted  the  flag.  "  Fre- 
mont and  his  men,"  says  Bancroft, 
"made  a  tour  southward  in  quest  of 
fugitives,  but  were  not  able  greatly  to 
advance  the  cause  of  reconciliation,  on 
account  of  the  bad  reputation  given  him 
by  Castro,  though  when  better  known  he 
became  popular  in  the  South." 

Public  order  and  tranquillity  having 
been  restored  at  Los  Angeles,  Stockton 
created  the  office  of  military  command- 
ant of  the  territory,  and  appointed  Fre- 
mont to  fill  it.  Gillespie  was  left  with 
fifty  men  in  command  at  Los  Angeles. 
On  the  5th  of  September  Stockton 
sailed  northward  in  the  Congress,  while 
Major  Fremont,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  command,  about  thirty-five  men, 
marched  unmolested  to  the  Sacramento 
valley,  reaching  his  old  camp  at  the  close 
of  September.  News  came  soon  there- 
after of  an  insurrection  headed  by  Jose 
Maria  Flores, —  who  had  given  his  parole 
to  Stockton  not  to  take  up  arms  again 
against  the  United  States,  and  that  Gil- 
lespie was  besieged  in  the  Government 
House  at  Los  Angeles.  Stockton  or- 
dered Fremont  to  join  him  at  once  at 
San  Francisco  for  immediate  service  in 
the  south.  Fremont  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco with  one  hundred  and  seventy 
men,  with  saddles  and  equipments,  on 
the  12th  of  October.  They  were  em- 
barked on  the  ship  Stirling,  and  sailed 
next  day  for  Santa  Barbara.  Mervine 
with  the  Savannah  had  sailed  on  the 
8th  for  San  Pedro  to  relieve  Gillespie. 
Stockton  with  the  Congress  sailed  on 
the  same  day  with  the  Stirling.  He 
touched  at  Monterey,  left  a  force  there, 
and  proceeded  on  his  way.  Fremont,  on 


the  Stirling,  fell  in  with  the  Vandalia, 
and  learning  that  no  horses  could  be 
had  at  Santa  Barbara,  turned  back  and 
landed  at  Monterey,  where  he  found 
awaiting  him,  as  a  reward  for  the  "  fili- 
busterism  "  which  Bancroft  and  Royce 
insist  that  he  had  been  engaged  in,  "a 
commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States." 

At  Monterey  Fremont  was  detained 
until  the  close  of  November,  while  hors- 
es were  being  brought  and  new  recruits 
obtained  from  the  Sacramento  valley. 
The  winter  which  was  now  at  hand  was 
the  terribly  severe  one  in  which  the  dis- 
aster to  the  Donner  party  occurred,  and 
Fremont's  battalion  experienced  the  full 
force  of  its  fury  on  their  march  south- 
ward. The  battalion  numbered  about 
four  hundred  and  thirty  men. 

Prior  to  the  Qommencement  of  the 
march,  and  while  the  recruits  were  en 
route  from  the  Sacramento  valley,  Don 
Manuel  Castro  had  been  gathering 
around  him  all  the  forces  which  he  could 
muster  to  aid  in  the  revolt  which  was 
going  on  in  the  south.  On  the  night  of 
the  15th  of  November  he  captured  Mr. 
Larkin,  who  had  halted  at  the  house  of 
Don  Joaquin  Gomez  for  the  night,  while 
on  his  way  from  Monterey  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  next  day  occurred  the  fight 
between  Castro's  forces  and  the  recruits 
which  had  reached  as  far  south  as  San 
Juan,  in  which  the  brave  Captain  Bur- 
roughs was  killed  with  two  others,  the 
enemy  being  repulsed  and  driven  from 
the  field,  —  an  encounter  which  subse- 
quently became  known  as  the  "battle  of 
Natividad."  Fremont  reached  the  bat- 
tle-field the  next  morning,  but  found  no 
enemy  for  miles  around. 

Leaving  Fremont  on  his  march  south- 
ward at  the  close  of  November,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  brief  resume  of  what 
had  transpired  and  was  transpiring  in 
the  south.  Gillespie  had  capitulated, 
and  was  permitted  to  retire  with  his  com- 
mand to  San  Pedro.  Mervine  had 
reached  the  latter  place,  and  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  Gillespie  had  attempted  to 
march  on  and  retake  Los  Angeles,  but 
had  been  repulsed  by  the  Californians 
with  severe  losses. 

Prior  to  the  attack  upon  Gillespie, 
however,  and  as  the  first  opening  act  of 
the  revolt,  an  affair  had  occurred  at  the 
Chino  Ranch,  where  Stockton  had  left 
Benito  Williams  with  twenty  men,  to 
protect  the  San  Bernardino  frontier. 
They  were  attacked  and  taken  prisoners 
after  a  stubborn  resistance.  At  Santa 
Barbara  Lieutenant  Talbot  and  his 
party,  who  had  been  left  in  charge,  es- 
caped, and  after  weeks  of  hardship  and 
adventure  reached  the  Tulare  valley  in 
safety.  Ezekiel  Merritt  with  a  dozen 
men  was  in  charge  at  San  Diego.  Bid- 
well,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  at  San 
Luis  Rey,  evacuated  that  place  and 
joined  Merritt  at  San  Diego.  The  whole 
of  Southern  California  was  now  in  open 
revolt  when  Stockton  reached  San  Pedro 
in  the  Congress  on  the  23d  of  October, 
where  he  had  agreed  to  land  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  Fremont  from  San- 
ta Barbara. 

As  winter  was  now  near  at  hand  and 
the  roadstead  at  San  Pedro  an  open  and 
dangerous*  one,  and  Fremont  not  appear- 
ing, Stockton  determined  to  attack  Los 
Angeles  by  way  of  San  Diego,  where 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  Merritt  and 
Bidvvell  with  their  small  forces,  were 
waiting  on  board  the  whaling  ship  Ston- 
ington.  At  San  Diego  Stockton  re- 
ceived dispatches  from  Fremont  explain- 
ing why  he  had  turned  back,  where  he 
was,  what  were  his  intended  movements, 
etc.  Mervine  was  at  once  sent  back  to 
Monterey  in  the  Savannah  to  aid  Fre- 
mont if  necessary.  Major  Hensley  was 
sent  down  the  coast  to  Lower  Califor- 
nia in  the  whaling  ship  Stonington  to 
obtain  horses  and  cattle,  from  which  ex- 
pedition he  returned  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember with  500  head  of  cattle  and  140 
horses  and  mules. 

Early  in  December  a  courier  arrived 
from  General  Kearney  announcing  his 


approach  from  New  Mexico.  Gillespie 
was  sent  with  a  force  to  meet  him.  Soon 
after  occurred  the  disastrous  battle  of 
San  Pascual,  in  which  Kearney  and  his 
command  were  roughly  used  by  the  Cal- 
ifornians under  Don  Andres  Pico,  and 
in  which  both  Kearney  and  Gillespie 
were  seriously  wounded.  Kearney  final- 
ly reached  San  Diego  and  joined  forces 
with  Stockton. 

At  length,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
the  march  upon  Los  Angeles  began. 
They  reached  San  Bernardino  on  the 
31st.  On  his  march  north  Stockton  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Flores, 
asking  for  a  truce  to  await  confirmation 
of  a  report  that  peace  had  been  declared 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Stockton  peremptorily  refused  to  enter 
into  any  compact  with  Flores,  "  declar- 
ing him  to  be  a  man  without  honor,  who 
had  broke  his  parole,  and  would  be  shot 
if  caught."  Then  followed,  on  the  8th 
of  January,  the  battle  of  San  Gabriel,  in 
which  the  Californians  were  defeated 
and  driven  from  the  field.  The  "battle 
of  the  Mesa"  occurred  the  next  day,  as 
Stockton  was  continuing  his  advance 
toward  Los  Angeles.  The  Californians 
were  again  defeated  and  retreated  north- 
ward, while  on  the  following  day  Stock- 
ton entered  Los  Angeles,  directing  his 
march  toward  the  plaza  "with  flying 
colors  and  band  playing."  Meanwhile 
let  us  return  to  Fremont.  From  San 
Juan  he  pushed  forward  on  what  may 
properly  be  termed  his  terrible  march 
to  the  south.  The  roads  were  nearly  im- 
passable, and  his  forces  suffered  hard- 
ships beyond  description.  On  the  14th 
of  December  he  had  reached  the  moun- 
tains near  San  Luis  Obispo.  That  night 
he  entered  the  town,  and  "  to  avoid  turn- 
ing people  out  of  their  houses  in  stormy 
weather,"  says  Fremont,  "  I  quartered 
the  battalion  in  the  mission  church,  put- 
ting a  regular  guard  over  the  church 
property." 

At  San  Luis  Obispo  occurred  the  in- 
cident of  the  capture  of  Don  Jesus  Pico, 
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another  Californian  who  had  been  par- 
oled, had  broken  his  word  and  again  tak- 
en up  arms  against  the  United  States. 
He  was  tried  before  a  court  martial  ap- 
pointed by  Fremont,  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot. 

Fremont  tells  the  story  very  feelingly 
in  his  autobiography  ;  how  at  the  very 
hour  of  execution,  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  unhappy  man,  by  tears  and  sup- 
plications, begged  for  his  life.  Fremont 
granted  her  request,  and  from  that  time 
the  reprieved  man  gave  Fremont  the 
most  untiring  devotion.  "  He  remained 
with  me,"  Fremont  says,  "  until  I  left 
California,  always  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion, and  often  rendering  me  valuable 
service  —  perhaps  sometimes  quite  un- 
known to  myself." 

The  march  from  San  Luis  Obispo 
across  the  Santa  Ynez  mountains  was  a 
terrible  experience.  It  was  Christmas 
day.  A  fearful  storm  was  encountered  ; 
trails  were  washed  away  the  pack  ani- 
mals slid  over  the  rocks  and  were  dashed 
to  destruction  hundreds  of  feet  below  ; 
the  artillery  and  baggage  were  strewed 
along  the  track,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
following  morning  that  the  battalion 
reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the 
other  side.  The  wreck  that  was  left 
behind  was  gathered  in,  the  men  were 
allowed  to  rest  and  recuperate  for  a  time, 
and  on  the  7th  of  January  the  command 
resumed  its  march. 

Below  Santa  Barbara  a  detachment 
of  the  enemy  was  seen  hovering  around 
them,  but  was  soon  scattered  by  a  few 
shots  being  thrown  among  them.  About 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Santa  Barbara  Fre- 
mont received  a  dispatch  from  Stockton 
dated  at  San  Luis  Reyon  the  3d  of  Jan- 
uary, informing  him  of  his  movements 
up  to  that  time.  On  the  12th  the 
Mission  of  San  Fernando  was  reached, 
which  place  was  the  residence  of  Don 
Andres  Pico,  then  in  command  of  the 
California  troops,  which  had  marched 
north  when  Stockton  entered  Los  An- 
geles, and  were  here,  face  to  face  with 
Fremont. 


"The  next  morning,"  says  Fremont, 
"accompanied  only  by  Don  Jesus,  I  rode 
over  to  the  camp  of  the  Californians, 
and  in  a  conference  with  Don  Andres 
the  important  features  of  a  treaty  of 
capitulation  were  agreed  upon."  The 
battalion  then  marched  to  the  rancho 
of  Cahuenga,  where  the  formalities  of 
final  surrender  and  capitulation  took 
place.  A  full  and  free  pardon  was  grant- 
ed by  Fremont  for  past  hostilities.  All 
public  arms  were  surrendered.  The  Cal- 
ifornians were  guaranteed  protection, 
"with  all  the  privileges  of  American 
citizens,  without  being  required  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  they  were 
free  to  depart  if  they  desired." 

The  revolt  was  ended,  never  again  to 
be  reattempted.  California  was  at  once 
and  forever  in  American  possession, 
whose  title  was  subsequently  guaran- 
teed by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hi- 
dalgo. The  first  blow  at  conquest  had 
been  struck  on  the  10th  day  of  June, 
1846,  under  Fremont's  direction  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sacramento ;  the  last  act 
had  been  performed  by  the  same  hand 
on  the  13th  day  of  January,  1847,  just 
seven  months  and  three  days  later. 

And  yet  Mr.  Bancroft  says  that  "  Fre- 
mont did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
prevent  or  retard  the  conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia." That  "he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  adventurer  of  marvelous  good  for- 
tune." That  "  Stockton  adopted  the  fili- 
buster plan  of  Fremont  and  his  asso- 
ciates." That  "he  was  an  abler  man 
than  Fremont,  yet  his  reputation  as  con- 
queror of  California  is  as  unmerited, 
though  not  so  fraudulent,  as  that  of  the 
pathfinder."  That  the  banding  together 
of  the  Americans  at  Sonoma  and  the 
bear  flag  episode  was  "  a  criminal  revolt 
of  vagabond  settlers."  That  "these 
insurgents  retarded  the  occupation  of 
the  country."  Professor  Royce  follows 
in  a  similar  strain.  To  him  also  the  men 
who  engaged  in  the  original  revolution- 
ary movement  with  Fremont  were  the 
"trappers  and  sturdy  vagabonds  of  the 
Sacramento  valley." 
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And  who  were  the  "  vagabonds  "  that 
thus  engaged  in  this  revolutionary  move- 
ment with  Fremont,  and  so  "retarded 
the  occupation  of  the  country?"  Let 
us  name  a  few  of  them,  as  their  names, 
•occupation,  and  standing,  appear  in  Mr. 
Bancroft's  own  "  Pioneer  Register  and 
Index,"  at  the  end  of  his  volumes. 
Taking  them  as  they  appear  in  their 
alphabetical  order :  William  Baldridge, 
born  in  Tennessee,  a  millwright,  lived 
on  his  rancho  at  Oakville,  Napa  County, 
always  commanding  the  respect  of  his 
neighbors  :  Franklin  Bod  well,  trapper, 
settled  on  rancho  on  Russian  River : 
Henry  Booker,  an  American  messen- 
ger, who  carried  Ide's  proclamation  to 
Monterey,  fought  in  the  southern  cam- 
paign, and  was  killed  at  San  Pascual, 
in  Kearney's  fight :  Thomas  W.  Brad- 
ley, Tennesseean,  settled  on  rancho  in 
-Contra  Costa  County,  and  reared  a  large 
and  prosperous  family  :  Henry  L.  Ford, 
a  native  of  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire, 
settled  in  Tehama  County, —  "not  much 
is  known  about  him,  but  appears  to  have 
"been  a  good  man  with  strong  preju- 
dices" :  John  Grigsby,  a  native  of  Ten- 
nessee, settled  in  Napa:  Calvin  Grif- 
fith, miner  and  farmer,  resides  in  Napa 
County,  where  he  has  reared  a  family  of 
seven  children  :  William  Hargraves,  set- 
tled in  Napa :  Samuel  J.  Hensley,  na- 
tive of  Kentucky, —  "  prominent  in  fo- 
menting Bear  revolt,"  .  .  .  "Major 
Hensley's  record  is  that  of  an  honest 
and  successful  man  of  business,  of 
strong  will  and  well-balanced  mind,  gen- 
erous, temperate  and  brave  "  :  William 
B.  Ide,  native  of  Massachusetts,  carpen- 
ter, farmer,  and  sometimes  teacher ;  ap- 
pointed by  General  Mason  as  surveyor 
for  the  northern  department ;  held  office 
of  county  judge  in  Colusa  County,  and 
was  a  most  worthy  and  honest  man  : 
Sebastian  Keyser,  a  Prussian  by  birth, 
one  of  the  Donner  relief  party,  to 
whom  was  granted  the  Llano  Seco 
Ranch;  died  worth  $15,000:  William 
Knight,  from  whom  "  Knight's  Land- 


ing" is  named  ;  subsequently  established 
Knight's  Ferry,  on  the  Stanislaus : 
Peter  Lassen,  Danish,  a  blacksmith, 
who  was  so  much  respected  in  life  that 
his  name  was  given  to  Lassen's  Peak 
and  Lassen  County :  James  W.  Mar- 
shall, the  discoverer  of  gold  in  1848: 
William  M.  Mendenhall,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  a  prosperous  and  respected  far- 
mer at  Livermore :  Pierson  B.  Reading, 
active  in  promoting  settlers'  revolt,  a 
man  of  well-balanced  mind,  honorable 
and  energetic,  who  in  the  early  days 
was  the  regular  Whig  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor of  California;  William  W.  Scott, 
formerly  of  the  firm  of  Scott  &  Boggs, 
at  Sonoma  :  Robert  Semple,  editor  of 
the  Califomian,  founder  of  Benicia,  and 
a  man  who  lived  and  died  respected  on 
all  sides  :  Peter  Sturm,  against  whom 
no  word  of  detraction  can  be  said :  Wil- 
liam L.  Todd,  nephew  of  Mrs.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  painted  the  bear  flag,  and 
after  whom  Todd's  Valley  in  El  Dorado 
County  was  named. 

These  are  some  of  the  "  vagabond 
settlers"  who  were  engaged  in  this 
"  criminal  revolt." 

Truly,  after  such  an  exposition  of 
facts,  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Bancroft's  or  Pro- 
fessor; Royce's  attacks  upon  Fremont 
are  concerned,  we  may  well  say,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Bancroft  himself,  "abuse 
has  done  more  for  him  than  eulogy." 

If  the  bear  flag  revolt  was  the  work 
of  "  sturdy  vagabonds,"  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  "bear  flag"  has.  since 
become  the  emblem  and  pride  of  Cali- 
fornia ?  How  does  it  happen  that  at  the 
recent  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  California  into  the  Union  the 
bear  flag  fluttered  everywhere ;  that  the 
survivors  of  that  act  were  honored 
guests  of  the  occasion  ;  and  that  the 
portrait  of  the  "filibuster"  Fremont  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in 
the  triumphal  arch  erected  across  the 
main  street  of  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Larkin's  position,  and  the  very 
valuable    papers    and     correspondence 
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which  he  left  behind  him,  constitute  al- 
most the  entire  stock  in  trade  of  both 
Bancroft  and  Royce.  Constantly  he  is 
held  up  as  having  been  opposed  to  Fre- 
mont's course  of  proceeding,  and  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Fremont,  and  the 
revolt  in  the  north  which  he  incited, 
Larkin's  plans  would  have  brought  the 
country  under  our  flag  without  blood- 
shed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  part  of 
fair-minded  men  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  Mr.  Larkin  had  labored  zeal- 
ously for  years  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
feeling  among  Californians  friendly  to 
the  United  States.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  had  indulged  in  the  hope 
— and  possibly  in  the  belief — that  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  would  be  suc- 
cessful. It  does  not  matter  what  his 
motives  were,  whether  political  or  other- 
wise. Doubtless  they  were  purely  pa- 
triotic in  any  case,  and  whether  he  looked 
to  financial  or  political  aggrandizement 
as  a  result  to  follow,  it  is  wholly  imma- 
terial to  inquire.  It  is  certain  that  while 
he  had  long  labored  in  this  direction,  he 
had  for  some  time  previous  to  the  com- 
ing of  Fremont,  and  the  hoisting  of  the 
flag  by  Sloat,  foreseen  that  the  threat- 
ened war  with  Mexico  would  necessarily 
render  his  efforts  for  the  peaceful  annex- 
ation of  the  country  utterly  abortive.  If 
he  had  a  single  lingering  hope  to  the 
contrary,  it  had  long  been  finally  dissi- 
pated, as  he  stated  in  his  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 14th,  1847,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  that  letter  cannot  fairly  be 
construed  as  expressing  anything  more 
than  possibly  the  somewhat  bitter  dis- 
appointment of  a  man  whose  ambition 
had  been  checked,  and  whose  hope  of 
patriotic  distinction  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen  had  been  blasted. 

Yet  no  man  in  California  or  elsewhere 
remained  more  steadfast  in  his  loyal 
efforts  to  obtain  the  country  by  con- 
quest, since  his  own  plan  had  miscar- 
ried. His  kind  treatment  of  Fremont 
before  and  after  the  Gavilan  Peak  affair, 


his  active  co-operation  with  Sloat,  Stock- 
ton and  Fremont  later  on,  until  the  end 
was  reached,  attest  this  fact,  and  leaves 
no  foundation  for  the  historians  to  stand 
upon. 

If  we  need  further  evidence  of  this  it 
is  found  in  other  extracts  from  his  let- 
ters to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  that 
of  June  15th,  1846,  written  before  he  had 
received  the  news  of  the  hoisting  of  the 
bear  flag,  and  Fremont's  active  opera- 
tions in  the  north,  he  says  : — 

The  undersigned  improves  the  opportunity  of 
observing  that  there  cannot  be  brought  forward,  by 
the  President  against  Mexico,  any  claim  or  demand, 
so  strong  and  so  impetuous  as  the  unjust  and  cruel 
arrest,  imprisonment  and  shipment  in  irons  of  so 
many  Americans  from  this  port  in  April,  1840. 
Californians  in  California  committed  this  most  out- 
rageous act,  and  they  and  their  territory  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  deed. 

Surely  there  is  not  much  of  the  "ripe 
apple"  twang  in  this,  and  surely  it  does 
not  indicate  that  Larkin  thought  it  wise 
to  delay  longer  before  striking  the  first 
blow  for  conquest. 

Moreover,  here  is  the  historian's  idol 
again  shattered;  for  this  very  arrest  and 
shipment  in  irons  of  that  band  of  Amer- 
icans in  1840  is  treated  by  them  as  a 
justifiable  act  on  the  part  of  Castro  and 
his  coadjutors,  and  Larkin  is  made  to 
appear  as  agreeing  with  them.  Professor 
Royce  says  that  the  people  so  shipped 
away  in  irons  were  "a  company  largely 
made  up  of  Americans  and  Englishmen, 
sailors,  hunters  and  vagabonds.  .  . 
Graham  .  .  .  was  a  rascal,  .  .  . 
and  even  such  were  nearly  all  his  fellows 
in  exile."  He  says  also  that  it  was  an 
"expulsion  which  did  not  affect  Ameri- 
cans of  any  position  in  the  land,  an  d 
which  was  probably  not  very  seriously 
disapproved  by  the  American  merchants 
themselves,  nor  by  American  landown- 
ers." And  yet  here  we  find  Larkin,  the 
man  upon  whose  predilections  and  acts 
the  Professor  bases  all  his  conclusions, 
denouncing  the  act  as  sufficient  in  itself 
for  cause  of  war.  If  this  is  not  "disap- 
proval," what  is  it  ? 
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Mr.  Bancroft  puts  the  case  in  the 
most  favorable  light  possible  for  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  case,  and  goes  to  all 
lengths  to  shield  Castro,  who  is  to  play 
such  an  important  part  six  years  later 
against  Fremont.  He  denounces  the 
statements  of  Farnham,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness to  the  sufferings  endured  by 
these  men,  and  the  cruelties  practiced 
upon  them  under  Castro's  keeping,  and 
who  followed  them  to  Mexico  and  labored 
zealously  for  their  release,  as  "atissue  of 
falsehoods."  Evidently,  Mr.  Larkin, 
Mr.  Bancroft's  favorite  authority  and 
witness,  is  in  conflict  with  him  here. 

One  more  example  of  Professor 
Royce's  dilemma  in  connection  with  Lar- 
kin's  testimony  on  another  important 
point  will  serve  further  to  illustrate  the 
hollowness  of  this  kind  of  historical 
writing.  He  says  that  Stockton,  when 
he  heard  the  news  of  the  revolt  in  the 
south,  was  attending  a  banquet  at  Yerba 
Buena  that  had  been  tendered  him  by 
the  Americans  at  that  place,  and  that 
"  he  made  a  speech  concerning  the  news 
in  his  most  brutal  and  boastful  tone, 
showing  not  the  least  sense  of  the  posi- 
tion and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  ex- 
pressing in  the  most  violent  way  his 
opinion  of  those  engaged  in  it."  In  this 
instance  his  acts  must  have  belied  his 
words,  if  we  are  to  believe  Larkin.  And 
Larkin  says  in  the  noted  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 14th,  1847,  wherein  he  speaks  so 
earnestly  of  his  long-tried  policy  of  win- 
ning over  the  Californians  :  "  Had  the 
officers  left  in  command  at  different 
towns  in  the  country  had  the  kind  and 
friendly  yet  firm  manner  of  Commodore 
Stockton,  I  am  firm  in  the  opinion  that 
the  people  would  not  have  risen." 

It  is  no  pleasurable  task  to  review  and 
point  out  the  rank  injustice  which  these 
historians  display  toward  the  men  who 
were  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  con- 
quest of  California.  Nevertheless  it  is 
a  duty  inseparable  from  the  work  here 
in  hand,  and  without  the  performance  of 
which  the  story  would  be  but  half  told. 


It  is  not  necessary  here  to  continue 
the  recital  of  Fremont's  career  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  conquest 
of  California.  It  is  enough  to  state  the 
fact  that  by  virtue  of  appointment  from 
Commodore  Stockton  he  became  for  a 
time  both  civil  and  military  governor  of 
California.  That  out  of  disputed  author- 
ity grew  the  controversy  with  General 
Kearney,  in  which  certainly  the  latter's 
position  was  one  that  reflected  no  credit 
upon  him.  Fremont  was  unquestionably 
treated  with  great  injustice  by  Kearney, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  legal  mer- 
its of  the  controversy.  In  any  case,  his 
part  in  the  California  history  ends  here, 
and  therefore  the  story  of  his  career  need 
not  be  followed  further  for  the  purposes 
of  this  investigation. 

The  contention  here  is  that  Fremont's 
place  in  California  history  is  that  of  the 
master  spirit  of  the  conquest.  That 
with  Fre'mont  and  Stockton  eliminated 
from  the  impartial  history  of  that  impor- 
tant event,  there  is  nothing  on  which  to 
build  a  hope,  even,  that  California  would 
have  become  an  American  possession, 
save  and  except  that  other  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  might  possi- 
bly have  appeared  and  followed  out  the 
same  line  of  action  which  they  adopted. 
That  the  true  policy  and  interest  of  the 
government  demanded  that  Fremont 
should  strike  when  he  did  strike.  That 
war  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  was  inevitable,  and  known  to  be 
so  for  many  months  before  hostilities 
began  on  the  Rio  Grande.  That  his 
course  of  action  was  practically  "author- 
ized and  demanded  by  the  government," 
and  as  such  ought  to  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  posterity,  as  it  met  the  approba- 
tion of  his  contemporaries.  That  the 
moral  responsibility  for  every  act  done 
by  Fremont  from  Gavilan  Peak  to  Cahu- 
enga  rightfully  attaches  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  was  always 
so  recognized  by  the  government,  and 
never  called  in  question  by  any  unpreju- 
diced mind.     That  war  means  war,  and 
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not  moral  suasion.  That  battles  are  not 
fought,  or  victories  are  not  won,  nor  ter- 
ritory fairly  acquired,  by  a  line  of  in- 
trigue that  seeks  secretly  to  alienate  the 
allegiance  of  one  portion  of  a  people  and 
their  territory  from  the  parent  govern- 
ment, by  inducing  them  to  turn  traitors, 
without  committing  an  act  a  thousand 
times  more  dishonorable  than  striking, 
as  Fremont  struck,  the  first  blows  to 
disable  the  adversary  in  open  encounter, 
and  winning  by  honorable  force  of  arms 
what  these  historians  insist  should  have 
bee  n  obtained  by  such  dishonorable  prac- 
tices. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Larkin  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  January  14th,  1847,  is 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  these  modern 
historians.  And  what  is  that  letter? 
First,  it  was  written  more  than  six 
months  after  the  flag  had  been  hoisted 
by  Sloat,  and  while  operations  were  be- 
ing carried  on  in  the  south  to  suppress 
the  revolt  that  had  broken  out  there. 
It  was  called  out  by  the  circumstance  of 
this  revolt.  It  was  intended  to  be  ex- 
planatory of  it,  and  to  vindicate  the  pol- 
icy of  conciliation  which  Larkin  had  so 
long  been  engaged  in, — to  show  why  the 
Calif ornians  had  not  accepted  Ameri- 
can occupancy  and  allegiance  as  readily 
as  he,  Larkin,  had  long  ago  predicted 
that  they  would  when  the  time  came  for 
change.  If  in  it  there  was  a  wail  of  re- 
gret that  his  conciliatory  policy  had  been 
disturbed  and  thwarted  by  the  rough 
methods  of  aggressive  warfare,  there 
was  no  expression  of  regret,  open  or  im- 
plied, that  the  United  States  had  acted 
finally  with  decision,  and  backed  that 
action  with  force.  Larkin  was  evidently 
dissatisfied  with  Gillespie's  method  of 
administering  affairs  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  to  that,  and  that  alone,  he  attributed 
the  outbreak.  If  this  were  not  so,  why 
did  he  speak  in  this  letter  of  Stockton 
as  he  did  in  a  paragraph  which,  although 
quoted  already,  may  properly  be  repeat- 
ed ?  "  Had  the  officers  left  in  command 
at  different  towns  in  the  country  had 


the  kind  and  friendly  yet  firm  manner 
of  Commodore  Stockton,  I  am  firm  in 
the  opinion  that  the  people  would  not 
have  risen."  And  that  was  the  burthen 
and  spirit  of  the  letter,  to  explain  why 
the  revolt  had  taken  place,  when  he 
Larkin,  had  promised  the  department  so 
much  from  the  good  will  of  the  people 
he  had  so  long  and  so  assiduously  culti- 
vated. His  disappointment  on  finding 
his  predictions  unverified  by  results  was 
so  great  that  he  uttered  this  complaint, 
and  to  it  added  the  other  prediction  that 
henceforth  it  would  require  "  fifteen 
hundred  troops  to  keep  California,  at 
least,  or  a  different  line  of  conduct  to 
conciliate."  As  at  no  time  after  the  sur- 
render at  Cahuenga  were  there  much 
more  than  one  third  of  this  number  of 
United  States  troops  stationed  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  as  the  policy  of  kindness  and 
conciliation  was  thereafter  steadily  pur- 
sued, there  was  no  further  revolt,  and  no 
further  complaints  from  Mr.  Larkin. 
Such  is  the  whole  extent  and  value  of 
this  piece  of  evidence  upon  which  these 
historians  have  laid  so  much  stress. 

One  more  word  should  be  added  as  to 
the  statement  furnished  by  General  Bid- 
well  to  Miss  Shinn  of  the  Overland 
Monthly,  and  quoted  by  Professor 
Royce,  in  which  General  Bidwell  ap- 
pears to  condemn  the  rising  of  the  set- 
tlers and  the  action  of  Fremont.  No  one 
will  presume  to  question  the  purity  of 
motives  of  General  Bidwell,  the  honesty 
of  his  views,  or  the  right  of  his  opinions. 
But  as  an  offset  to  his  position  stand 
the  testimony  and  acts  of  two  of  his 
contemporaries,  Major  Reading  and 
Major  Hensley, —  without  referring  to 
others, —  both  of  whom  were  in  a  better 
position  to  observe  and  understand  the 
true  situation  than  General  Bidwell,  and 
each  of  whose  opinions  is  entitled  to 
equal  weight  with  General  Bidwell's. 
Moreover,  this  singular  consideration 
remains,  viz :  If  General  Bidwell  con- 
demns the  action  of  Fremont  and  the 
settlers,  how  does  it  happen  that  from 
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the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  revolt, 
and  to  the  final  ringing  down  of  the  cur- 
tain at  Cahuenga,  he  was  found  con- 
stantly and  bravely  battling  in  the  cause, 
a  soldier  in  the  field  serving  under  the 
direction  of  both  Fremont  and  Stock- 
ton, and  always  doing  his  full  share  of 
the  work  of  converting  Mexican  terri- 
tory into  an  American  State  ? 

That  the  conquest  may  for  a  time  have 
left  bad  blood  behind  it  in  California  is 
perhaps   true.     In  the  occupation   and 


transference  of  a  country  from  one  flag 
to  another,  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  cannot  furnish  an  example  to  the 
contrary.  War  inevitably  leaves  ani 
mosities  along  its  fiery  path.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  be  otherwise.  But 
no  example  of  so  large  a  territory's  be- 
ing acquired  in  war  by  one  nation  from 
another  can  be  found  in  history,  where 
so  few  animosities  were  engendered  and 
where  these  disappeared  so  quickly,  as 
in  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  California. 
Willard  B.  Fanvell. 


BORNEO  AND  LABUAN. 


Borneo  is  said  to  be  the  largest  island 
in  the  world.  Situated  right  on  the 
Equator,  with  an  area  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  rich 
in  minerals  and  precious  stones,  almost 
completely  overspread  with  forests  of 
the  most  valuable  timber,  and  producing 
in  abundance  the  most  delicious  fruits,  it 
has  attracted  but  little  notice  until  the 
operations  of  a  British  company  have, 
within  the  last  few  years,  called  the 
attention  of  the  commercial  world  to 
its  vast  resources. 

The  writer  happened  to  be  in  the  East- 
ern seas  at  the  time  of  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  an  English  settlement  in 
that  region,  and  proposes  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  some  events  which  are  not 
generally  known,  and  which  may,  per- 
haps, prove  interesting  to  many. 

The  British  sent  an  expedition  against 
Burmahin  1825-26,  and  during  the  attack 
on  Rangoon  a  certain  Captain  Brooke 
received  a  wound  in  the  lungs  which 
eventually  caused  his  retirement  in  1830. 
As  his  physicians  feared  that  consump- 
tion would  be  the  result  of  his  injuries, 
they  recommended  sea  air  and  a  warm 
Vol.  xvi — 38. 


climate ;  so  to  secure  these  advantages 
Captain  Brooke  purchased  a  vessel  of  the 
royal  yacht  squadron,  fitted  it  with  pivot 
and  broadside  guns,  engaged  a  numer- 
ous crew  whom  he  drilled  in  man  of 
war  fashion,  and  finally  started  on  a 
cruise  through  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
China  Sea  in  the  latter  part  of  1838. 

In  the  course  of  his  trading  voyage  he 
happened  to  touch  on  the  west  coast  of 
Borneo  at  a  time  when  Mudai-Hassan, 
the  Sultan  of  Brunai,  was  at  war  with 
some  of  his  neighbors  on  the  Seribas 
and  Sakarran  rivers.  Captain  Brooke 
lent  the  sultan  valuable  assistance  by 
shelling  and  storming  several  of  the 
enemies'  stockades,  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  submit ;  and  in  requital  Mudai- 
Hassan  ceded  to  the  adventurous  Eng- 
lishman the  town  of  Kusbing  on  the 
Sarawak  River  in  i84i,and  also  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  rajah. 

"  The  White  Rajah  "  as  he  was  called 
exerted  all  his  influence  in  crushing  and 
exterminating  those  tribes  who  hap- 
pened to  be  hostile  to  him  or  his  allies, 
and  this  he  easily  accomplished  by  rep- 
resenting them  to  be  pirates,  and  thus 
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securing  the  services  of  the  British  cruis- 
ers on  the  China  station  ;  and  thus  he 
gradually  extended  his  dominion  until 
the  territory  of  Sarawak  now  stretches 
along  the  sea  coast  from  Kidorang  Point 
to  Cape  Datu,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  whilst  inland  it  reaches  to 
the  Krimbang  Mountains. 

When  Rajah  Brooke  had  firmly  estab- 
lished his  authority,  he  prevailed  on  his 
friend,  Madai-Hassan,  to  write  a  most 
polite  letter  to  Queen  Victoria,  asking 
for  her  alliance,  promising  to  suppress 
piracy  and  slave-dealing,  and  also  ceding 
to  her  the  small  island  of  Pulo- Labuan, 
which  is  just  off  the  mouth  of  the  Lim- 
bang  River,  (on  the  left  bank  of  which 
the  city  of  Brunai  is  built,)  and  contains 
about  forty-five  square  miles. 

Provided  with  these  credentials  Brooke 
returned  to  England,  and  in  1845-46  he 
became  quite  a  lion  in  London  society, 
and  especially  in  what  is  called  "  the 
Exeter-Hall,"  or  "  evangelical,"  set,  by 
whose  influence  chiefly  the  Queen  was 
induced  to  confer  on  him  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  appointing  him  also  em- 
bassador to  Mudai-Hussan  (who  was 
represented  to  be  Sultan  of  Borneo)  and 
Governor  of  Labuan  at  an  annual  salary 
of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Sir  James 
Brooke  then  returned  to  Borneo  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Kushing,  or  Sara- 
wak, as  it  is  now  called,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  his  own  especial  territory, 
leaving  Labuan  to  be  ruled  by  officials 
appointed  by  the  home  government. 

This  island  was  at  that  time  almost 
uninhabited,  the  only  residents  being  a 
few  Chinese  and  some  stray  Malays  who 
worked  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  went 
back  to  the  mainland  ;  but  the  British 
government  soon  turned  it  into  an  asy- 
lum for  poverty-stricken  politicians  and 
younger  sons  ;  by  appointing  a  full  corps 
of  colonial  officials  from  lieutenant-srov- 
ernor,  and  a  complete  bench  of  judges 
down  to  chief  of  police,  to  all  of  whom 
were  assigned  good  pay  and  other  emol- 
uments. 


The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  pro- 
vide a  population  (white,  if  possible),  so 
there  sprang  into  existence  in  London 
"The  Eastern  Archipelago,  Gold,  Silver, 
Antimony,  and  Coal  Mining  Company, 
(Limited),"  capital,  £1,000,000  in  100,000 
shares  of  £10  each.  The  prospectuses 
were  beautifully  engraved,  having  a 
view  of  the  magnificent  city  of  Victoria 
as  it  was  to  be,  descanting  on  the  "  de- 
licious climate,"  "inexhaustible  mineral 
resources,"  "groves  of  nutmeg  trees, 
with  birds  of  paradise  flitting  through 
them,"  "pineapples  as  plentiful  as  tur- 
nips," etc.,  etc. ;  and  further,  to  attract 
the  religious  element,  great  stress  was 
laid  on  "  the  wide  field  for  missionary 
enterprise"  and  "opportunity  for  con- 
verting the  heathen";  and  thus  the 
Company  prospered  and  the  shares  were 
disposed  of  at  a  large  profit. 

Lots  were  sold  in  London  at  £10  and 
in  Singapore  for  $10,  and  a  few  eager 
enthusiasts  actually  went  out  to  settle. 
The  island  is  generally  mountainous  and 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber, 
but  close  to  the  coast  there  were  some 
patches  of  open  land  on  which  the  new 
arrivals  invariably  took  up  their  abodes  ; 
but  when  the  rainy  season  set  in  (from 
September  to  April)  these  flats  were  con- 
verted into  swamps,  and  in  the  following 
summer  the  jungle-fever  carried  off  the 
majority  of  the  colonists  and  the  surviv- 
ors abandoned  their  lots  in  dismay. 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  the 
statement  that  the  "  island  was  rich  in 
minerals,"  for  it  was  almost  one  mass  of 
coal,  which  cropped  out  in  abundance 
close  to  the  beach  ;  it  was  of  the  very 
best  quality,  well  adapted  for  the  use  of 
steam-ships,  so  one  Miles,  an  Australian, 
had  suggested  in  supplying  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company's  boats,  em- 
ploying gangs  of  Chinese  and  Malay 
laborers,  to  whom  he  paid  good  wages, 
which  he  could  well  afford  as,  previous 
to  the  British  occupation,  the  coal  cost' 
him  nothing  and  brought  a  high  price. 
The    English    Company,    however,    de- 
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spised  such  petty  operations  and  went 
in  for  mining  on  a  grand  scale ;  the  most 
expensive  improved  machinery  was  pur- 
chased and  shipped  from  London,  along 
with  superintendents,  engineers,  and  a 
number  of  Cornish  miners  ;  while  a  con- 
tract was  made  with  the  P.  &  O.  Com- 
pany to  supply  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine  for  a  term  of  years. 

This  coal-mining  was  not  however  a 
success  at  first ;  some  of  the  machinery 
did  not  work  properly,  the  Cornish  min- 
ers could  not  stand  the  climate,  the  su- 
perintendents could  not  manage  the 
Chinese  and  Malay  coolies  ;  while  to  in- 
crease the  trouble  the  P.  &  O.  Company 
had  engaged  a  hundred  See  dies,  Zanzi- 
bar negroes,  as  coal-passers  and  had  given 
each  one  of  them  three  months'  pay, 
thirty  rupees,  in  advance  on  leaving 
Singapore.  Now  quite  a  number  '  of 
Chinese  traders  had  arrived  at  Labuan 
and  had  established  a  bazaar  for  the  sale 
of  clothing,  provisions,  etc.,  and  amongst 
other  goods  they  had  brought  a  quantity 
of  "sam-sku"  a  fiery  spirit  distilled  from 
rice,  so  the  Seedie  laborers  started  in 
on  a  big  spree,  feasting,  drinking,  and 
dancing,  until  all  their  advance-money 
was  gone,  and  then  they  robbed  the 
storekeeper  and  began  a  fresh  carouse. 
The  few  English  officials  were  unable  to 
restrain  them  until  the  arrival  of  one  of 
the  East  India  Company's  steam  frigates, 
when  a  party  of  blue-jackets  and  marines 
landed  and  very  quickly  subdued  the 
rioters,  arresting  the  ringleaders  and 
destroying  or  confiscating  all  the  sam- 
shu  they  could  find. 

When  the  writer,  then  in  the  Indian 
Navy,  was  stationed  in  the  China  Seas, 
the  crews  of  the  steam  frigates  Auckland 
and  Semiramis  were  obliged  to  take  the 
coal  at  the  mine,  carry  it  down  to  the 
launches  at  the  beach,  wading  through 
the  surf,  and  on  arriving  alongside  the 
vessel  they  were  compelled  at  once  to 
substitute  dry  clothing  for  that  which 
had  been  saturated  by  their  immersion 
in  the  sea.     Thanks  to  this  and  other 


similar  precautions,  sickness  was  almost 
unknown  on  board,  though  some  time 
previously  The  Royalist,  surveying  ship, 
had  lost  fully  one  third  of  her  crew  by 
having  anchored  to  leeward  of  a  coral- 
reef,  the  miasma  generated  from  which 
at  low  water  causing  an  epidemic  very 
similar  to  jungle-fever.  Owing  to  a  lib- 
eral expenditure  of  British  gold  the  set- 
tlement at  Victoria  gradually  increased  in 
size  and  population  ;  in  1855  Labuan  was 
made  an  arch-episcopal  see,  a  bishop  and 
chaplains  were  sent  out,  who  had  reli- 
gious jurisdiction  over  the  Sarawak  dis- 
trict as  well,  and  in  1871,  when  the  writer 
was  in  Hong-Kong,  the  population  had 
increased  to  nearly  five  thousand,  whilst 
the  coal  company  were  importing  white 
laborers,  who  were  under  contract  to 
work  three  years  in  the  mines.  The 
Hong-Kong  papers  said  very  little  on 
this  subject  for,  of  course,  the  ultimate 
fate  of  men  who  were  "  only  sailors  "  did 
not  excite  much  interest. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  James  Brooke,  in  his 
city  of  Sarawak,  took  every  precaution 
to  secure  for  himself  and  his  associates 
a  monopoly  of  all  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions. Gold  was  collected  from  the 
river-beds  by  the  Chinese,  who  were 
heavily  taxed  ;  emeralds  abounded,  but 
all  the  large  stones  were  claimed  for  the 
Rajah  ;  the  exportation  of  antimony  was 
prohibited  except  it  was  passed  through 
the  custom  house  at  Sarawak  ;  and  the 
free-traders  who  tried  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Rajah  Brooke  were  de- 
nounced as  pirates  or  smugglers,  and 
chased  by  his  gunboat,  The  Jolly  Bach- 
elor. 

In  1857  the  Chinese  colonists  revolted 
against  the  tyranny  of  Brooke  and  his 
panjerans,  or  native  chiefs,  and  Sir 
James  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  rice-swamp! 
but  having  rallied  his  Dyaks,  he  defeat- 
ed the  rebels  and  slaughtered  more  than 
two  thousand  of  them.  In  1861  Sir  James 
Brooke  finally  departed  from  Sarawak, 
leaving  his  nephew  in  charge,  and  re- 
turned  to  England    where  he   died   in 
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1868.  By  some  he  has  been  lauded  to 
the  skies  as  a  Christian  hero  and  a  bene- 
factor to  the  human  race,  by  others  he 
has  been  denounced  as  a  selfish,  unprin- 
cipled adventurer  and  a  merciless  tyrant. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  true  char- 
acter, it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  enterprise  and  sagacity  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears strange  that,  in  this  age  of  explo- 
ration, no  party  of  American  gold  or 
diamond-hunters  has  ever  endeavored  to 
organize  an  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  this  wonderful  island ; — 

Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sand?  of  gold, 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine. 

In  the  Simpang  River  gold,  emeralds, 
and  diamonds,  have  been  found  by  the 
Dutch,  in  whose  territory  is  Landak, 
just  north  of  the  equator,  where  is  the 
most  extensive  diamond  field  ;  one  stone 
of  375  carats  weight  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Sultan  of  Brunai,  and  those  found 
in  Sarawak   River   are  noted  for  their 


brilliancy.  Along  the  west  coast  is  a 
complete  network  of  rivers  which  rise  in 
the  Krimbang  range,  and  as  gold  is  found 
in  all  of  them,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  rich  veins  of  quartz  exist  in 
those  mountains  and  this  is  not  altogeth- 
er mere  guess-work,  for  on  two  boat  ex- 
peditions up  the  Serebas  and  Sakarran 
rivers  in  1848,  when  searching  for  pirates 
and  head-hunters,  the  writer  found  gold, 
emeralds,  and  garnets,  in  gravel  from 
the  river-beds  washed  in  a  tin  mess-dish. 
The  snow-tipped  peak  of  Keena-Balu, 
fourteen  thousand  feet  in  height,  with 
the  mysterious  lake  of  the  same  name, 
which  no  white  man  has  ever  beheld  • 
the  vast  forests  where  the  Mias  or 
Orang-Outang  dwells,  and  the  strange 
tribes  of  "  spotted  "  or  "  tattooed  "  men 
in  the  far-interior  ;  present  the  most  at- 
tractive fields  for  the  scientific  explora- 
tion of  a  region  that,  in  distant  ages,  un- 
doubtedly formed  part  of  the  Asiatic 
Continent. 

T.J.  B. 


A  CALAMITOUS   CAMPING-OUT. 


The  title  I  have  chosen  for  this  narra- 
tive, it  may  as  well  be  stated  at  the  out- 
set, will  doubtless  prove  objectionable 
to  some  of  the  persons  who  figure 
therein ;—  I  regret  this,  but  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  employ  it,  as  no  manner 
of  expression  is  sufficiently  forcible  to 
do  justice  to  my  sentiments  upon  this 
very  sore  subject.  For  I  feel  heavily 
weighted  with  the  burden  of  my  own 
guilt ;  the  luckless  scheme  having  origi- 
nated in  my  reckless  head,  upon  which 
rests  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

It  came  about  in  this  wise.  Some 
friends  of  ours  returned  to  the  city  a 


year  ago,  loud  in  praise  of  their  summer 
camping  trip.  Having  had  a  sufficiently 
long  and  varied  experience  of  all  the  con- 
ventional methods  of  spending  the  sea- 
son, with  their  usual  features  of  bath- 
ing, dressing,  flirting,  and  gossip,  we 
were  all  ready  for  a  new  experiment. 

By  far  the  most  important  step,  after 
deciding  upon  the  trip,  was  to  make  up 
the  party,  which  proved  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  entire  undertaking. 
"You  cannot  be  too  discriminating  in 
your  selection,"  warned  our  friends,  "for 
if  you  don't  get  the  right  ones,  you  '11 
wish,  many  a  time,  you  had  chosen  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  for  a  summer  re- 
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sort.  You  want  people  that  are  not 
fussy,  nor  fastidious,  nor  fond  of  dress 
and  excitement,  nor  afraid  of  bugs,  and 
fresh  air,  and  sunshine  ;  and  that  are, 
above  all,  good-natured.  One  disagreea- 
ble, ill-tempered  person  will  destroy  the 
pleasure  of  a  camping  party  more  effec- 
tually than  a  brood  of  rattlesnakes." 

But  how  to  obtain  these  paragons? 
In  vain  we  canvassed  the  list  of  our 
acquaintances.  Some  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  country  because  it  was 
the  fashion  ;  others  to  engage  in  the 
occupation  of  husband-hunting;  some 
could  take  only  a  short  vacation,  others 
none  at  all. 

The  vexed  topic  came  up  for  discus- 
sion at  the  family  dinner-table  for  sev- 
eral successive  weeks. 

"  Felix  is  going,"  announced  Roger  on 
one  of  these  occasions. 

Roger  is  our  High  School  Boy,  and 
Felix  is  his  Chum.  I  spell  them  with 
capitals,  as  a  feeble  attempt  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  supreme  self- 
importance  of  these  young  gentlemen. 

"Of  course,  we  shall  ask  Gilbert  and 
Laurentia,"  said  I,  and  all  the  rest 
echoed,  "  Of  course  !  " 

These  were  two  young  people  whom 
we  had  known  since  childhood,  and  who 
were  now  engaged  to  be  married.  It 
was  that  rare  kind  of  match  that  every- 
body approves  of.  Laurentia  was  a  pret- 
ty, accomplished,  and  amiable  girl,  who 
always  did  and  said  the  proper  thing, — 
a  characteristic  that  I,  possessed  of  an 
equal  aptitude  in  precisely  the  other 
direction,  particularly  admired  and  en- 
vied. Gilbert  was  a  fine,  steady  young 
man,  of  good  solid  ability,  devoted  to 
his  mother  and  his  fiancee.  He  had  no 
vices,  and  was  to  succeed  his  father  in 
a  flourishing  business. 

The  fact  that  the  young  couple  had 
first  met  at  our  house  naturally  height- 
ened our  interest  in  the  affair,  I  thought 
they  would  both  make  excellent  campers, 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction,  they  con- 
sented to  20  with  much  enthusiasm. 


"  It  will  be  so  delightfully  romantic  !" 
said  Laurentia.  She  was  somewhat  in- 
clined to  be  sentimental  in  those  days, 
but  I  thought  this  little  weakness  quite 
pardonable  in  a  girl  at  this  period  of  her 
life. 

Our  party  was,  however,  still  incom- 
plete. 

"Children,"  said  my  mother,  "why 
don't  you  ask  Miss  Kent  ? " 

"  Cranky  Kent  ?  O  ma !  "  exclaimed 
Roger. 

"  Yes,"  said  mother,  in  her  gentle  way. 
"You  have  asked  the  others  because 
you  thought  they  would  contribute  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  party.  Now  why 
not  ask  some  one  for  her  own  benefit  ? 
Miss  Kent  needs  such  a  trip  badly 
enough,  poor  thing,  and  cannot  afford 
to  go  to'  the  country  in  any  other  way. 
It  would  do  her  a  world  of  good,  I  am 
sure." 

"But  she  wouldn't  enjoy  it,  mother, 
a  nervous  old  maid  like  her  !  "  I  remon- 
strated. 

"No  harm  to  ask  her." 

We  hesitated  ;  but  pity  for  Miss  Kent 
and  the  desire  to  please  mother  pre- 
vailed, and  the  lady  was  asked. 

She  was  ateacher  in  the  public  schools, 
and  as  much  overworked  and  underpaid 
as  such  functionaries  usually  are.  Her 
age  no  one  knew,  and  it  was  hard  to 
guess.  Sometimes  she  loolifcd  over 
thirty,  but  her  friends  contended  she 
was  several  years  under  that.  She  was 
a  woman  of  "  superior  intellect,"  and 
such  peculiarities  as  usually  accompany 
this  endowment,  owing  to  which  she  had 
been  dubbed, by  her  disrespectful  pupils, 
with  the  alliterative  nickname  quoted 
by  Roger.  As  the  support  of  an  invalid 
mother  and  younger  sister  devolved  par- 
tially upon  her,  she  had  never  been  able 
to  get  much  enjoyment  out  of  life,  which, 
added  to  the  trials  she  endured  with  the 
refractory  youth  under  her  charge,  had 
somewhat  soured  her  disposition. 

To  my  surprise, —  and  I  confess,  not 
wholly  to  my  satisfaction, — she  eagerly 
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accepted  my  invitation,  after  making 
sure  the  expense  would  come  within  her 
limit. 

We  still  lacked  one  man  for  the  party, 
(much  to  Roger's  and  Felix's  distress, 
we  refused  to  consider  them  as  full- 
grown  men,)  but  this  article  being  so 
difficult  to  obtain  we  went  resignedly  on 
with  our  preparations. 

One  evening  Roger  rushed  into  the 
house  with  the  somewhat  ambiguous 
announcement,  "  Hullo,  Sadie  !  I  've 
found  your  man !  " 

"  Yes  ?     Who  is  he  ? " 

"Why,  I  met  Pilger  on  the  street, 
and " 

"What!  Poor  Pilger?"  exclaimed  all 
in  chorus. 

"Yes; — and  I  told  him  about  the 
camping,  and  he  seemed  so  interested, 
and  said  that  was  the  kind  of  life  for 
him  ;  so  I  said,  just  in  fun,  you  know, 
'Well,  why  don't  you  come  along,  then  ? 
we  want  another  man ' ;  and  he  said  he  'd 
be  glad  to  —  he 's  left  his  last  position, 
and  is  out  of  a  job,  you  know  —  if  my 
mother  and  sister  wouldn't  object,  and 

"O,  Roger!"  groaned  mother,  "what 
have  you  done  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  I  cried  in  conster- 
nation. "  Don't  you  know  how  he  and 
Miss  Kent  dislike  one  another?" 

"O, pshaw!  what's  the  odds  ?" rejoined 
Roger  coolly.  "  They  can  amuse  them- 
selves making  faces  at  each  other  all 
day  long  if  they  like.  Well,  if  you  don't 
want  him,  all  you  've  got  to  do  is  to  say 
so." 

"No,  it  can't  be  helped  now,"  said 
mother.  "We  must  make  the  best  of 
it." 

The  gentleman  in  question  was  one  of 
those  persons  who,  while  possessing 
plenty  of  ability,  are  utterly  lacking  in 
that  highly  useful  quality  called  "  push." 
Probably  none  of  his  acquaintances,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  slyly  designating 
him  as  "  Poor  Pilger,"  could  have  told 
exactly  why  they  did  so.     He  always 


earned  enough  to  satisfy  his  immediate 
wants,  and  seemed  happy  and  contented 
enough,  except  for  a  rather  forlorn  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  the  gen- 
eral air  of  a  ship  tossed  about  on  the 
ocean  of  life,  and  undecided  which  port 
to  put  into.  He  made  upon  you  the 
impression  of  one  who  felt  that  the 
world  owed  him  recognition,  but  was  too 
proud  to  ask  for  it. 

He  and  Miss  Kent  had  met  upon  one 
memorable  occasion,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  heated  discussion  had  conceived  a 
violent  mutual  antipathy.  As  he  had 
subsequently  alluded  to  her  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  of  her  friends  who  was  kind 
enough  to  repeat  it,  as  "that  sarcastic 
spinster,"  and  she  had  stigmatized  him 
to  her  hostess  as  a  "grumpy  old  bore," 
neither  cherished  any  illusion  with 
regard  to  the  other's  sentiments,  and  the 
prospect  of  having  them  together  in  the 
country  was  anything  but  promising. 

Singularly  enough,  after  having  made 
up  our  minds  to  camp  out,  none  but 
unfavorable  reports  of  this  mode  of  life 
were  brought  to  our  ears  ;  but  as  these 
came  from  people  who  belonged  in  the 
category  we  had  been  warned  to  avoid, 
we  paid  little  heed  to  them.  Alas,  how 
bitterly  I  now  regret  it ! 

"  It  will  be  easy  enough  to  find  a  good 
camping-ground,"  we  had  been  told ; 
"only  it  must  be  well  wooded,  with 
plenty  of  good  water,  hunting,  and  fish- 
ing, a  mild,  even  climate,  not  too  far 
from  the  city,  near  a  town  for  supplies," 
and  so  on. 

We  soon  gave  up  attempting  to  fulfill 
all  these  requirements,  and  contented 
ourselves  with  that  picturesque  spot 
known  as  Pine  Canon,  a  narrow  strip  of 
woodland  nestled  in  among  the  hills  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Diablo.  Here  located, 
ten  miles  from  a  town  and  three  from 
the  nearest  human  habitation,  (save  for 
the  few  other  scattered  camps  in  the 
canon,)  we  were  indeed  "  far  from  the 
madding  crowd  " —  in  the  midst  of  Na- 
ture's solitudes. 
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We  pitched  our  tents  on  a  large  level 
clearing  covered  with  a  carpet  of  leaves, 
and  swung  our  hammocks  among  the 
oaks  and  sycamores  that  bounded  it, 
and  concealed  us  from  the  road.  A 
gradual  slope  led  from  here  to  the  creek, 
on  whose  banks  we  soon  cleared  a  space 
for  our  "kitchen"  and  "dining-room." 
Then  our  amateur  camp-carpenters  were 
put  to  work  to  construct  rude  but  ser- 
viceable tables,  benches,  and  cupboards ; 
a  fine  large  range  was  built  up  of  stones 
from  the  creek-bed,  which  with  the  vari- 
ous cooking  utensils  suspended  from  the 
boughs  of  trees  overhanging  the  creek, 
made  quite  a  gypsy-like  effect ;  and  by 
the  time  the  tents  were  all  arranged, 
books  and  camp-stools  distributed,  and 
people  in  gay  camp  costumes  strolling 
about,  the  whole  scene  wore  a  very  ro- 
mantic, cosy  aspect. 

A  good  deal  of  work,  however,  had 
to  be  done  before  this  result  was  ac- 
complished ;  in  the  course  of  which  it 
was  noted  with  surprise  that  the  most 
menial  tasks  seemed  to  be  in  greatest 
favor  among  the  company. 

"  Why  is  it  ? "  we  asked. 

"I  think,"  said  Poor  Pilger,  "that  it 
is  because  every  one  knows  that  he  is 
not  forfeiting  the  respect  of  the  rest  by 
so  doing,  and  that  the  service  he  renders 
is  counterbalanced  by  that  rendered  to 
him.  It  is  merely  the  contempt  with 
which  the  work  is  regarded  that  makes 
some  kinds  of  work  degrading.  Of 
course  you  have  all  read  Looking 
Backward  ? 

Then  came  a  chorus  of  opinions  — 
not  a  "consensus." 

"O,  I  did  enjoy  it  so  much!"  said 
Miss  Kent.  "  I  wonder  whether  it  will 
ever  be  realized  !  " 

"  Gilbert  and  I  read  it  together,  and 
we  thought  it  was  just  too  sweet,  es- 
pecially the  part  about  Edith,"  said 
Laurentia.  "We  skipped  most  of  the 
description,  it  was  so  tiresome  !  " 

"It's  absurdly  idealistic,"  said  Gilbert. 
•"Of  course  it  just  suits  dreamers  and 


enthusiasts,  because  there  is  n't  a  prac- 
tical idea  in  the  whole  thine;." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  think  it 's  an  awful  silly 
book,"  said  Roger.  "  Our  teacher  rec- 
ommended it,  but  I  couldn't  see  any- 
thing in  it.  I  'm  sure  Felix  or  I  could 
do  just  as  well  if  we  'd  read  and  studied 
as  much  as  that  man  has !  " 

The  laugh  that  followed  this  ingenu- 
ous utterance  was  not  well  received  by 
its  author. 

For  a  day  or  so  all  went  as  merry  as 
a  marriage  bell.  Then  the  numerous 
petty  trials  of  camp  life  began,  which 
so  try  the  tempers  and  test  the  charac- 
ters of  campers.  We  had  a  spell  of  hot 
weather ;  the  stove  would  n't  work  ;  a 
stray  dog  stole  our  provisions ;  one  of 
the  horses  ran  away,  and  the  other  be- 
came disabled  ;  and  to  cap  the  climax  a 
shower  of  rain  fell  suddenly,  and  did 
considerable  damage. 

Our  party  was  not  able  to  rise  supe- 
rior to  all  these  annoyances,  and  soon 
every  single  member  thereof  was  every 
one  else's  mortal  enemy ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  lovers,  whose  inces- 
sant billing  and  cooing  only  served  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flames  of  the  wrath  of  the 
rest.  Felix  and  "Roger,  erstwhile  such 
jolly  comrades,  snapped  and  snarled 
at  one  another  like  two  little  black  and 
tans.  "  Poor  Pilger  "  was  more  melan- 
choly than  ever,  and  "Cranky  Kent" 
fancied  herself  at  her  desk,  and  tried  to 
discipline  us  all. 

However,  we  couldn't  murder  one 
another  or  run  away,  so  we  were  obliged 
to  get  over  our  ill-humor ;  a  smile  began 
to  be  seen  now  and  then  upon  our  al- 
ready sunburnt  countenances,  and  all 
graciously  condescended  to  forgive  and 
be  forgiven. 

Then  we  pitched  in  and  had  a  good 
time  despite  dirt,  inconvenience,  warm 
weather,  the  presence  of  insects  of 
every  known  species  and  variety,  and 
the  proximity  of  wild  cats,  coyotes,  and 
rattlesnakes.  We  rode,  bathed,  fished, 
hunted,  and  botanized  ;  read,  sketched, 
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dozed,  talked,  and  ate.  This  last  occu- 
pation was  by  no  means  least,  however, 
for  it  soon  became  our  principal  one. 

The  name  of  our  sylvan  abode  caused 
much  discussion.  Such  hackneyed  and 
commonplace  names  as  "  Camp  Con- 
tent," "Tramps'  Tryst,"  etc.,  were  scorn- 
fully rejected  in  favor  of  the  more  ap- 
propriate and  original  one  of  "  Pigs  in 
Clover."  A  set  of  rules,  the  production 
of  the  combined  brains  of  Roger  and 
Felix,  were  printed  in  bold  capitals  and 
affixed  to  a  tree.  They  read  somewhat 
as  follows  : 

"No  pig  permitted  to  grunt  on  these 
grounds.  Any  pig  not  satisfied  with  his 
clover  is  at  liberty  to  go  and  seek  green 
fields  and  pastures  new. 

"  Do  not  call  for  finger-bowls,  electric 
lights,  chicken-tamales,  or  any  other  re- 
finements and  luxuries  of  modern  civil- 
ization. 

"Any  rabbit,  quail,  squirrel,  or  rat- 
tlesnake, found  trespassing  on  these 
grounds  will  be  dealt  with  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law. 

"  For  the  protection  of  home  industry 
all  bustles,  high-heeled  shoes,  tight 
pants,  and  diamond  shirt  studs,  imported 
into  this  camp,  will  be  subject  to  a  heavy 
tariff." 

Before  our  camping  trip  I  had  often 
heard  it  said  that  in  order  to  know  people 
well  one  must  live  next  door  to  them  ; 
travel  with  them  ;  and  so  on.  But  I 
soon  discovered  and  do  hereby  assert, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  prospective  campers, 
that  all  these  degrees  of  intimacy  are  as 
mere  calling  acquaintance,  compared  to 
that  of  camping  out  together.  The 
emergencies  of  this  peculiar  life  are  sure 
to  bring  out  and  expose  to  public  view 
the  most  secret  and  hitherto  successfully 
concealed  defect  of  character  inherited 
from  one's  remotest  ancestor.  Just  as 
the  physical  structure  of  the  rabbits 
Roger  and  Felix  shot  and  dissected  was 
laid  bare,  so  the  moral  anatomy  seems 
to  be  revealed  under  the  pitiless  knife 
of  camp  trials. 


It  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  no- 
tice that  Gilbert  habitually  shirked  his 
work, —  Gilbert,  so  faithful  to  business, 
so  ready  to  fly  at  a  look  from  his  be- 
trothed ;  and  next  I  observed  how  fre- 
quently Poor  Pilger  would  follow  him 
up  and  complete  it.  Then  Laurentia 
was  to  me  a  source  of  anxiety.  First 
she  became  afflicted  with  that  scourge 
of  California  country  places,poison  oak, 
which  caused  her  to  be  in  a  chronic  state 
of  agony,  not  from  the  ravages  of  the 
disease,  but  the  fear  that  Gilbert  would 
see  her  swelled  face. 

Now,  poison  oak,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  no  beautifier  ;  and  although  I  sympa- 
thized with  Laurentia's  annoyance  at 
having  her  lover  present  while  she  was 
in  this  condition,  still  I  could  not  help 
realizing  that  vanity  occupied  a  much 
more  prominent  place  in  her  moral  com- 
position than  I  had  had  any  idea  of. 
Between  Gilbert's  solicitude  concerning 
his  beloved  one's  condition,  and  her  con- 
stant dread  of  his  catching  a  glimpse  of 
her,  the  camp  enjoyed  what  Roger  and 
Felix  called  a  "circus."  It  took  the 
united  strength  of  the  party  to  keep 
them  apart. 

Then,  I  regret  to  state,  even  after  she 
recovered  her  health,  Laurentia  some- 
how or  other  did  not  recover  her  good 
looks.  Tan  and  sunburn  were  as  unbe- 
coming to  her  complexion  (which  I  be- 
gan darkly  to  suspect  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  somewhat  influencing)  as 
the  free  and  easy  camp  costume  was  to 
her  figure  She  looked  slovenly  and 
forlorn,  instead  of  picturesque. 

In  striking  contrast  to  her  was  Miss 
Kent,  who  seemed  completely  meta- 
morphosed from  the  unprepossessing 
creature  we  had  brought  with  us.  Her 
little  mannerisms  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared ;  her  gray  eyes  lost  their  keen, 
restless  expression  and  became  soft  and 
dreamy ;  the  loose  blouse  waist  and 
full  skirt  filled  out  her  spare  figure,  as 
the  fresh  air  and  exercise  did  the  hol- 
lows in  her  cheek. 
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Poor  Pilgeralso  showed  improvement. 
Instead  of  his  customary  cynicism,  he 
displayed  a  wit  and  liveliness  no  one 
had  ever  given  him  credit  for.  He  and 
Miss  Kent  indulged  frequently  in  gen- 
uine repartee, —  a  thing  one  seldom  en- 
joys outside  of  books, — which  was  a 
great  relief  from  Roger's  and  Felix's 
vile  puns,  and  the  silly  spooning  of  the 
lovers. 

One  day,  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
week  of  our  sojourn,  I  was  esconced  in 
my  favorite  nook  under  a  fine  old  oak, 
trying  to  read  one  of  those  silly  "  sum- 
mer novels  "  recommended  by  review- 
ers who  are  reluctant  absolutely  to  con- 
demn them  ;  though  why  one's  brain 
should  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  in 
a  comatose  condition  while  in  the  coun- 
try I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand. Well,  I  had  just  reached  the 
regulation  climax  of  the  story,  where 
the  impossible  heroine  of  an  absurd  sit- 
uation is  undergoing  a  fearful  mental 
struggle  for  no  apparent  cause,  and  was 
deliberating  whether  to  finish  the  chap- 
ter or  take  a  nap,  when  I  espied  a  red 
and  white  ticking  skirt  through  the  fo- 
liage. 

"Where  's  Gilbert  ? "  I  inquired,  as 
the  wearer  approached  with  a  languid 
air. 

"  O,  I  don't  know  ;  I  've  got  rid  of  him," 
drawled  Laurentia,  sinking  down  upon 
a  stump,  and  flinging  her  hat  at  a  lizard. 

"  Got  rid  of  Gilbert  !  "  I  echoed  in 
surprise.  "Why,  what  in  the  world 
makes  you  use  such  an  expression,  Lau- 
rentia ? " 

"What  makes  you  ask  such  a  silly 
question  ?  "  she  retorted.  "  As  though 
we  must  always  be  together !  We  are 
not  the  Siamese  Twins  !  " 

"  What 's  the  matter,  Laurentia  ?  have 
you  and  Gilbert  had  a  quarrel  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Well,  there 's  something  on  your 
mind.  I  've  noticed  it  for  several  days, 
and  you  might  as  well  out  with  it." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I'd  better,"  she  re- 


plied slowly,  "  as  you  're  my  most  inti- 
mate friend,"  — 

"Within  reach,"  I  interposed. 

" — I  may  as  well  confide  in  you- 
The  truth  is,  Sadie,  I  'm  disappointed  in 
Gilbert." 

"  Disappointed  ?     How  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can't  exactly  say.  In  many 
respects." 

"  What,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Well,  for  one  thing,  he  has  seemed 
so  selfish  since  he  has  been  out  here. 
You  must  have  noticed  how  lazy  he  is  ; 
he  's  willing  enough  to  dance  attendance 
on  me,  but  he  won't  lift  a  finger  for  any 
one  else  ;  and  I  'm  afraid  —  after  we  're 
married,  he  won't  want  to  wait  on  me 
either !  " 

"  O,  that 's  nothing.  Husbands  seldom 
do,  you  know, "  I  remarked  encoura- 
gingly. 

"  I  had  no  idea  he  was  so  fond  of  his 
eating,"  she  went  on.  "  If  there 's  any- 
thing on  the  table  he  likes,  he  says, 
'Camp-life  isn't  so  bad,  after  all';  if 
there  is  n't,  he  sort  of  droops  and  pines." 

"Well,  we  are  all  affected  more  or 
less  that  way  out  here,"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing. "  Don't  let  a  little  thing  like  that 
trouble  you ! " 

"  Straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows,"  she  replied  sententiously.  "Al\ 
these  things  are  indications  for  married 
life,  and  not  favorable  ones,  either." 

"Well,  what  other  crimes  has  poor 
Gilbert  been  guilty  of  ?  " 

"Don't  say  'poor  Gilbert,'  say  poor 
me"  she  replied  gloomily.  "All  my  illu- 
sions have  vanished.  I  'm  not  so  lost  in 
moonshine  that  I  can't  use  my  reason- 
ing faculties,  and  I've  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Gilbert  and  I  are  not  suited 
to  one  another." 

"Not  suited  to  one  another!"  I 
echoed. 

"When  everybody  says — "  I  stopped 
short,  bethinking  myself  that  this  argu- 
ment might  not  be  the  most  effective 
one  I  could  use.  So  I  changed  my 
tactics  and  said  : — 
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"  Then  you  mean  to  give  him  up,  just 
because  he  has  not  shown  himself  per- 
fect under  some  of  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  man  can  be 
placed.  So  this  is  your  love,  your  de- 
votion !" 

"  You  wrong  me,  Sadie.  I  love  Gil- 
bert as  much  as  ever.  I  find  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  him,  that  is  all." 

I  sat  bolt  upright.  "Laurentia  Low- 
ry,  don't  be  a  humbug  !  Only  a  woman 
would  talk  like  that.  You  do  not  love 
him  any  longer,  or  else  you  never  did. 
Every  single  word  you  say  proves  it. 
You  're  a  fickle,  heartless,  exacting  girl, 
and  don't  deserve  the  devotion  of  a  fine 
fellow  like  Gilbert.  He  would  never 
judge  you  so  harshly,  or  throw  you  over 
for  a  whim!" 

After  which  outburst,  I  arose  from 
my  stump,  and  stalked  indignantly  from 
the  spot.  Although  I  could  not  but  ad- 
mit the  justice  of  Laurentia's  strictures, 
still  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  an 
estrangement  between  the  lovers,  and 
the  miscarriage  of  all  my  plans  for  them. 
Anxiously  I  awaited  developments,  but 
none  came. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  conversation 
our  party  made  an  excursion,  which  in- 
cluded the  chief  bit  of  sight-seeing  in 
the  vicinity, —  a  trip  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  to  witness  the  sunset.  We 
had  the  conveyance  and  team,  and  took 
turns  walking  and  riding  up  the  steep 
four-mile  mountain  road. 

On  account  of  its  isolated  situation, 
Mount  Diablo  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Just 
at  sundown  we  stood  on  the  little  plat- 
eau. Even  my  unpoetical  soul  yielded 
to  the  spell  of  the  hour  and  scene.  How 
can  I  describe  it  when  the  masters  of 
language  have  failed?  Below  us  the 
verdure-covered  hills,  with  the  dark 
shadows  resting  on  them,  sloped  down 
to  meet  the  broad  plain,  stretching  away 
into  the  dim  distance  with  its  checker- 
board of  green  farms,  and  the  San  Joa- 
quin like  a  silver  ribbon  winding  its  way 


among  them.  Above  us  was  the  blue 
dome  of  the  heavens.  All  the  west  was 
bathed  in  rosy  light,  and  in  its  midst 
hung  the  great  shining  globe,  which 
sank  lower  and  lower  till  it  seemed  to 
touch  the  earth,  lightly  resting  there  — 
the  clouds  behind  it  forming  a  back- 
ground —  as  though  human  hands  had 
carelessly  tossed  it  into  the  midst  of  the 
plain.  Then  began  a  succession  of  trans- 
formation scenes.  Now  it  was  a  great 
ball  of  ice  ;  now  a  distant  lake  of  fire ; 
this  flattened  to  a  sheet  of  gold  foil 
spread  out  upon  the  land,  then  slowly, 
slowly  dwindled  and  melted  away,  till  it 
sank  like  a  breath  into  the  ocean. 

For  a  moment  we  were  all  awed  into 
silence,  then  broke  out  into  exclama- 
tions. 

"  Is  n't  it  just  too  lovely  for  anything  ! " 
said  Laurentia. 

"O  pshaw  !  "  sniffed  Roger,  "if  you 
make  such  a  fuss  about  that,  I  wonder 
what  you  would  say  about  Niagara  Falls, 
or  a  real  live  volcano,  or  the  pyramids." 

"  Yes,  or  some  of  the  things  in  Jules 
Verne's  books,"  added  Felix.  "  You 
ought  to  read  '  Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea,'  if  you  're  fond 
of  wonders  ! " 

"  What  did  you  think  of  it  ? "  said  Mr. 
Pilger  in  a  low  voice,  turning  to  Miss 
Kent,  who  still  stood  with  eyes  dilated 
and  lips  apart. 

"I  think,"  she  answered,  "that  it  is 
worth  while  having  been  tired  for  ten 
years  to  see." 

He  paused,  then  spoke  again.  "  Shall 
I  tell  you  the  feeling  I  always  have  when 
looking  at  such  a  sight  ?  That  the  Mak- 
er thereof  has  done  wisely  in  withhold- 
ing from  us  the  power  fitly  to  express 
our  admiration  and  delight ;  as  thus 
something  is  still  left  of  it  all,  to  be 
completed,  perfected  in  the  hereafter." 

We  stood  for  a  little  while  longer, 
watching  the  billows  of  fog  roll  in,  a 
level  ocean  shrouding  hill  and  vale  from 
our  sight ;  then  reluctantly  turned  our 
steps  homeward. 
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As  we  neared  the  cailon,  Gilbert 
trudging  down  the  mountain  a  little  in 
advance  of  me  came  to  my  side,  and  said 
awkwardly,  "Say,  Sadie,  there's  some- 
thing I  'd  like  to  speajt  to  you  about." 

"  To  me  ?  "  I  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"  Yes.  You  're  a  sensible  girl ;  I  've 
known  you  all  my  life  ;  and  I  want  you 
to  advise  me  how  to  act." 

"But  there  is  the  one  whom  you 
should  confide  in,  and  consult  on  all 
occasions,  "  said  I,  indicating  Laurentia 
seated  in  the  carriage. 

"  But  it 's  impossible  this  time,"  he 
insisted  with  an  embarrassed  air,  fixing 
his  eye  on  a  stick  he  was  whittling, — 
"  because  —  it  concerns  her !  " 

"Yes  ? "  and  I  assumed  an  air  of  rail- 
lery, though  a  pang  of  apprehension 
seized  me.  "  Do  you  want  me  to  plead 
with  her  to  name  an  earlier  day,  or  to 
assure  her  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
jealousy  on  account  of  our  earlier  ac- 
quaintance, as  there  has  never  been 
anything  between  us  ?  " 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  replied, 
making  a  feeble  attempt  to  smile.  "The 
fact  is,  I  have  met  with  a  great  disap- 
pointment since  we  came  out  here." 

"  Indeed  !  of  what  nature  ?  " 

"  Laurentia.  I  am  disappointed  in 
her." 

"  You  ?  Why,  what  have  you  got  to 
be  disappointed  about  ? " 

He  did  not  heed  the  stress  upon  the 
personal  pronoun. 

"  Nothing  that  can  be  definitely  ex- 
pressed. She  is  not  exactly  the  girl  I 
took  her  for  ;  that 's  all." 

"  You  are  rather  late  in  making  the 
discovery  !  "  was  all  I  could  say. 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  he  retorted. 
"  I  was  never  thrown  with  her  so  much 
before  ;  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  her  in  her  daily  life,  as  I  have 
here  ;  and  I  am,  as  I  say,  disappointed, 
bitterly  disappointed  ! '  There  are  traits 
which  I  never  suspected  ;  which  —  in 
short,  I  fear  Laurentia  is  not  calculated  to 
make  me  happy.    Mind,  I  still  love  her." 


"  Nonsense,"  I  interrupted  ;  "don't  be 
a  hypocrite.  It 's  just  like  a  man."  I 
stopped  short  ;  those  words  had  a  famil- 
ar  ring  ;  a  vague  recollection  came  to 
me  of  having  used  similar  ones  before, 
under  similar  circumstances,  but  with 
a  slightly  different  application.  "  You 
can't  make  me  believe  it,  anyhow,"  I 
added  hastily. 

"  But  I  feel,"  he  continued,  ignoring 
my  remarks,  "  that  she  no  longer  loves 
me.  In  a  hundred  ways  I  divine  it.  You 
have  observed  her  closely.  Tell  me  the 
truth  ;  do  you  not  think  her  feelings 
have  changed  ?" 

These  words  were  uttered,  not  in  fear 
and  trembling,  but  with  a  sort  of  eager- 
ness ;  to  cover  up  which  he  began  to 
whistle. 

"  O  dear,  no  !  "  said  I  with  biting  sar- 
casm, "  they  have  n't  changed  a  particle. 
She  still  loves  you,  of  course —  as  you  do 
her ;  exactly,"  and  I  laughed  scornfully. 

He  looked  at  me  uneasily,  evidently 
in  doubt  whether  to  be  elated  at  his 
fiancee's  coldness,  or  distressed  at  her 
constancy.  "  How  do  you  know  ?  what 
did  she  say  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  what  she  said.  It  was 
in  strict  confidence,  as  your  revelations 
have  been.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  you 
have  been  disappointed  in  her,  she  in 
you,  and  I  am  disgusted  with  you  both  !  " 

I  had  "  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  "  this 
time,  but  I  was  so  angry  that  I  did  not 
care.  So  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  my 
pet  match  !  It  would  be  broken  off  ;  and 
/  would  surely  be  blamed  in  the  mat- 
ter. Goodness  knows  what  absurd  ru- 
mors would  be  set  afloat  as  to  the  doings 
in  camp  !  And  then,  what  was  to  become 
of  my  favorite  theories  of  married  life, 
all  of  which  were  to  have  been  put  in 
practice  by  this  model  couple  ? 

I  felt  then  and  there  that  the' camp- 
ing trip  was  an  utter  failure  ;  and  con- 
tinued to  feel  so,  despite  the  boisterous 
hilarity  of  Roger  and  Felix,  whose  in- 
cessant flow  of  bad  wit  jarred  terribly 
upon  my  nerves,  and  the  less  demon- 
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strative  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Pilger  and 
Miss  Kent,  especially  in  one  another's 
society  ;  for,  far  from  manifesting  any 
trace  of  their  former  aversion  and  repug- 
uance,  the  "  sarcastic  spinster "  and 
"  grumpy  old  bore "  seemed  to  prove 
mutually  entertaining. 

This  fact  was  another  source  of  unea- 
siness. Of  course  I  did  not  apprehend 
any  immediate  danger,  still  I  determined 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  upon  them. 

I  was  not  at  all  surprised  when,  a  day 
or  so  after  the  excursion  up  the  moun- 
tain, my  friend  Laurentia  announced  her 
intention  of  returning  home.  A  cousin 
of  hers,  she  said,  had  arrived  in  the  city, 
whom  she  felt  bound  to  entertain,  and 
she  remarked  casually  that  camp  life 
did  n't  "  seem  to  agree  very  well  "  with 
her,  in  which  I  heartily  concurred. 

They  had  evidently  had  it  out  between 
them.  Gilbert  remained  a  few  days 
longer,  for  appearance's  sake  ;  then  he 
pleaded  business,  and  shook  the  dust  of 
the  camp  from  his  heels  and  departed. 

Of  course  the  others  were  much  aston- 
ished at  the  turn  of  affairs,  though,  as 
afterwards,  appeared,  one  or  two  had 
also  made  discoveries,  and  drawn  infer- 
ences. 

The  subject  was  alluded  to  soon  after 
by  Mr.  Pilger,  Miss  Kent,  and  myself. 
He  had  been  reading  poetry  to  her  as 
she  reclined  in  the  hammock,  (always  a 
suspicious  proceeding,)  while  I  sat  at  a 
little  distance  and  sketched  them.  The 
spot  was  very  pretty  and  picturesque. 
Half  way  up  the  steep  hillside  at  our 
right,  inclined  at  an  angle  that  seem- 
ingly threatened  to  precipitate  it  upon 
our  heads,  hung  a  giant  pine  tree,  bent 
with  years,  its  withered  branches  out- 
stretched as  though  pleading  for  a  long- 
er lease  of  life.  Opposite  rose  a  more 
gradual  slope,  covered  with  yellow  stub- 
ble and  wavy  buckeye  trees,  where  the 
horses  were  feeding.  At  our  feet  flowed 
the  creek  ;  the  low  gurgle  of  its  waters, 
and  the  call  of  the  quail  were  the  only 
sounds  that  broke  the  stillness. 


"Sadie,"  called  Miss  Kent,  "come 
here  and  settle  this  point.  Do  you  think 
that  the  one  fault  of  selfishness  is  suffi- 
cient to  mar  the  whole  character?" 

"I  certainly  do.  We  have  just  had  a 
practical  illustration  of  it,"  I  rejoined. 
"  A  certain  young  man  and  woman  we 
all  know  have  the  same  lovely,  charm- 
ing qualities  they  always  had,  but  we  no 
longer  perceive  them." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  because  selfishness 
includes  or  fosters  so  many  other  faults," 
said  Miss  Kent  thoughtfully. 

"  Not  that  exactly,"  answered  Mr.  Pil- 
ger. "Selfishness, —  love  of  self, —  is  a 
drop  of  deadliest  poison,  which,  once 
introduced  into  the  moral  system,  soon 
penetrates  to  the  core  of  being,  and  eats 
into  the  very  soul.  The  lovely,  charm- 
ing qualities  are  all  on  the  surface,  and 
only  chance,  or  profound  knowledge,  or 
keen  insight,  reveals  the  corruption  be- 
low. It  is  like  this  apple."  He  selected 
one  from  the  box  at  his  feet,  and  held 
it  up  for  inspection.  "  How  fair  and 
tempting  it  looks  !  You  take  a  bite, — 
delicious  !  —  that  is  first  acquaintance ; 
another,  and  another, —  still  fine, —  a 
friendly  intimacy."  He  continued  to 
eat.  "  Ha,  you  detect  a  slightly  bitter 
flavor, —  that  is  a  friendship  of  several 
years'  standing.  All  at  once, —  mar- 
riage, or  camp  life.  Ugh  !  it  is  worm- 
eaten  ;  you  cast  it  from  you  in  disgust. 
Its  smooth,  rosy  cheek  and  appetizing 
odor  have  indeed  vanished."  He  threw 
the  offending  fruit  far  into  the  bushes, 
scaring  a  timid  little  cottontail  rabbit, 
who  scampered  away  as  fast  as  he  could 
go. 

"  But  you  knew  that  apple  was  worm- 
eaten  before  you  tried  it.  Do  you  then 
possess  the  gift  of  reading  character 
also  ?  ' 

A  half-satirical,  half-pathetic  smile 
passed  over  his  features. 

"  Well,  no,"  he  -replied  slowly  ;  "  but, 
you  see,  I  have  had  considerable  expe- 
rience with  worm-eaten  apples  !  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.     I 
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glanced  at  Miss  Kent,  who  was  swing- 
ing lazily  in  the  hammock,  looking  the 
very  picture  of  health  :  her  hair  waving 
and  tossing  on  her  temples,  and  a  soft 
flush  upon  her  cheek ;  and  from  her  to 
Mr.  Pilger,  in  his  flannel  shirt  and  straw 
hat,  so  much  more  becoming  to  a  man 
than  the  conventional  city  attire, —  the 
tawny  hue  of  his  skin  almost  matching 
that  of  his  hair  and  eyes.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  effect, 
physical  at  least,  of  camp  life  upon  these 
two. 

I  uttered  this  thought  aloud. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Kent  with  a  little 
sigh  of  supreme  content.  "  Yes,  some- 
times I  think  I  should  like  to  camp  out 
forever.  How  I  hate  the  thought  of  re- 
turning to  the  dingy,  noisy,  crowded 
city,  the  wind  and  the  dust,  my  bare 
school  room,  the  fashion  and  folly,  the 
din,  the  strife,  and  the  toil !  When  I 
lie  here  I  feel  as  though  I  could  swing 
off  into  eternity  with  hardly  a  regret." 

A  woodpecker  tapped  gently  on  the 
tree  trunk,  and  we  heard  that  peculiar 
"swish  "  of  the  heavy  branches  in  the 
breeze. 

"  Does  n't  that  sound  sort  of  suggest 
to  you  a  previous  existence  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Pilger. 

"Yes,  at  times  I  fancy  myself  —  I 
wonder  if  I  could  succeed  in  conveying 
it  to  you  ?  —  I  fancy  myself  —  " 

"  A  gypsy  ? "  I  suggested. 

"  No,  not  a  gypsy." 

"A  dusky  denizen  of  the  tropics, 
then,"  said  Mr.  Pilger ;  "  or  an  abori- 
gine, who  roamed  the  fields  and  woods  be- 
fore the  race  was  civilized  ;  one  of  those 
cliff  or  cave  dwellers,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Yes,  only  more  ancient  still." 

She  lay  back  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  lie  suspended 
here  between  earth  and  heaven,  I  lose 
myself  in  reverie,  and  lapse  into  a  sort 
of  imaginative-trance  state.  The  dull 
routine  of  my  former  life  seems  blotted 
from  my  memory.  I  am  a  creature  of 
some  remote  geological  epoch,  and  the 


blood  of  the  primitive  human  being 
runs  rampant  in  my  veins. 

"  Gorgeous  and  luxuriant  vegetation 
abounds  here,  and  animals  of  huge  form 
and  mighty  strength  come  and  frolic 
about  me.  I  know  and  understand  them  ; 
there  is  neither  fear  nor  hate  between 
us.  Every  fiber  of  my  elastic  frame 
throbs  with  vigorous  life.  All  through 
the  changes  of  the  pristine  day  I  leap 
in  the  sunlight  that  pours  its  molten 
stream  into  my  veins,  or  glide  down  the 
water  courses,  splashing  in  the  cool  cur- 
rent, and  eat  strangely  delicious  fruits 
that  have  in  them  the  elixir  of  life. 

"  I  have  no  aches  and  pains,  no  doubts, 
no  desires,  no  aspirations,  no  regrets. 
No  conflicts  between  right  and  wrong 
harass  my  spirit,  no  vain  conjectures 
perplex  my  brain.  But  when  I  linger 
in  primordial  slumber,  often  I  see  in 
dim  visions,  prophetic  glimpses  of  future 
life  upon  this  planet, —  this  beautiful 
planet,  neglected  and  maltreated  by  her 
ungrateful  children ;  fair  Nature's  haunts 
deserted  ;  earth  prevented  from  yielding 
her  fruits  ;  millions  swarming  together 
here  and  there,  trampling  one  another 
into  the  mire  in  the  mad  struggle  for  ex- 
istence ;  fields  bathed  in  blood,  godlike 
visages  distorted  with  brutal  passions, 
bodies  tainted  with  disease,  minds  grop- 
ing in  doubt  and  ignorance,  souls  bereft 
of  their  glorious  inheritance,  their  won- 
drous powers  stunted  and  destroyed. 
Then  a  mighty  shudder  passes  over  me 
and  I  awake.  The  face  of  Nature  smiles 
on  me,  the  soft  airs  whisper  in  my  ear, 
and  I  am  glad  again." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Pilger, 
after  a  pause,  "that  you  have  described 
a  being  rather  superior  to  the  present 
order.  It  is  true,  tlien,  that  we  have 
degenerated  ? " 

"  Not  so,"  she  replied,  sitting  upright 
in  the  hammock  and  gazing  earnestly  at 
us.  "  It  is  Nature's  first  and  rudest 
effort.  Man  is  but  a  perfect  animal ;  a 
savage,  though  a  noble  one  ;  a  spirit,  but 
earth-bound,  not   yet    conscious  of  its 
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needs  and  powers.  Later  comes  the 
storm  and  the  stress,  the  rousing  of  the 
dormant  soul  ;  its  long  and  painful  jour- 
ney over  the  rocky  path,  and  through 
the  mists  and  the  darkness,  to  be 
strengthened  and  purified.  After  we 
are  weary,  and  yearning  for  a  respite,  we 
turn  for  a  while  to  this  semblance  of 
primal  calm,  but  we  must  not  falter,  till 
age  after  age  has  dropped  into  the  abyss 
of  time,  and  the  soul  that  stirred  so 
feebly  in  its  sluggish  infancy  shall  evolve 
into  glorious  oneness  with  God  and  the 
universe." 

Once  more  that  rustle  of  the  branches 
overhead.     No  one  spoke  for  a  while. 

"Sadie,  come  to  dinner,  right  away  ! 
I  'm  as  hungry  as  an  ox !  "  bawled  Roger. 

"There's  the  natural  man  for  you," 
said  Mr.  Pilger  laughing. 

It  now  became  clear  to  me  that  it  was 
high  time  to  think  of  breaking  up  camp. 
The  creek  was  drying  up,  the  game  be- 
coming scarce,  and  mosquitoes  more 
plentiful.  Besides,  I  feared  another 
catastrophe. 

"  It  will  never  do  in  the  world  for 
those  two  ninnies  to  be  falling  in  love," 
I  said  to  mother.  "  They  only  fancy 
one  another  because  they  're  in  a  partic- 
ularly happy  frame  of  mind  just  now 
and  there  's  nothing  else  to  do.  You 
know  the  proverb.  We  must  hurry,  be- 
fore the  mischief  is  done,  and  get  them 
out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  Let  us 
pack  up  and  go  home." 

Alas  for  my  plans!  The  objects  of 
my  solicitude  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
them,  declaring  that  they  had  never 
enjoyed  a  holiday  so  much  in  their  lives  ; 
for  which  they  were  indebted  to  us,  and 
so  forth. 

They  helped  in*  the  preparations  for 
departure  with  an  air  of  ingenuous  inno- 
cence :  but  only  the  day  before  we  left 
I  made  a  discovery  that  filled  me  with 
dismay. 

Both  had  been  working  hard,  and  we 
had  sent  them  off  for  a  little  rest. 
Shortly  after,  wishing  to  know  where 


something  had  been  put,  I  went  to  their 
usual  retreat,  and  parting  the  bushes, 
saw  a  startling  and  highly  edifying 
sight. 

Miss  Kent  reclined  in  the  hammock, 
as  usual,  but  beside  her,  on  a  camp-stool 
sat  Mr.  Pilger,  with  his  arm  around  her 
and  his  face  suspiciously  close  to  hers. 

Both  started  when  they  saw  me,  but 
while  she  had  the  grace  to  blush,  he 
glanced  up  with  the  utmost  unconcern. 
I  stammered  out  an  apology  for  my  in- 
trusion. 

"  O,  don't  apologize  !  "  he  said  coolly. 
"  It  does  n't  matter  in  the  least.  Isabel 
was  just  about  to  say  'yes'  to  me, — 
that  's  all." 

"  Isabel  !  "  I  turned  to  her.  "  Is  this 
true  ? "    She  gave  me  a  deprecating  look. 

"  Yes,  —  no,  —  that  is,  O  Sadie  !  no  ; 
I  was  n't  just  going  to,  because  —  be- 
cause I  have  already  done  so  !  " 

Poor  Pilger  grinned  from  ear  to,  ear. 
"  You  don't  appear  exactly  overjoyed, 
Miss  Sadie,"  he  remarked.  "  Won't  you 
congratulate  us  ?" 

I  glared  at  the  two  culprits,  but  felt 
compelled  to  utter  the  usual  formula  ; 
whereat  he    actually  laughed  outright. 

"  You  say  it  just  as  though  you  were 
extending  condolences,  Sadie  !"  said  Is- 
abel. 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  I  was 
just  thinking  how  you  used  to  pride 
yourself  on  being  a  man-hater." 

"  Why  certainly,"  put  in  Mr.  Pilger, 
"  and  she  's  one  still.  She  hates  every 
man  but  me  ;  and  the  exception  only 
proves  the  rule,  you  know  !  " 

His  devil-may-care  behavior  exaspe- 
rated me  beyond  endurance. 

"I  presume  then,"  I  went  on,  "that 
she  has  ceased  to  regard  you  as  a 
grumpy  old  bore,  and  that  you,  on  your 
part,  no  longer  consider  her  a  sarcastic 
spinster." 

"  You  're  mistaken.  I  still  do,  but  I 
am  in  hopes  not  to  be  able  to  consider 
her  so  much  longer  ;  and  as  for  her,  she 
has  borne  up  so  well  thus  far  under  the 
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boring  process  — have  n't  you  Isabel  ? — 
that  she  has  concluded  to  bear  up  with 
the  old  bore  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 
After  which  both  malefactors  went  off 
into  another  peal  of  merriment. 

There  was  no  use  attempting  to  make 
them  regard  the  matter  seriously,  so  I 
gave  it  up  in  despair. 

During  the  trip  home  they  were  in  a 
particularly  hilarious  mood,  caused  part- 
ly, I  suppose,  by  their  own  happiness, 
and  partly  by  my  undisguised  chagrin. 
For  I  zuas  chagrined.  I  felt  that  it  was 
a  highly  unsuitable  match,  which  would 
be  sure  to  turn  out  badly.  Both  were 
too  set  in  their  ways  to  marry,  and 
neither  had  a  penny  in  the  world  ;  and 
it  never  would  have  happened  but  for 
this  camping  trip. 

As  I  expected,  after  our  return  to 
town  the  all-absorbing  topics  that  kept 
the  tongues  of  the  gossips  of  our  set 
wagging  for  a  month  were  the  two 
matches  that  were  respectively  off  and 
on.    Laurentia  went  into  retirement  for 


a  while,  but  soon  blossomed  out  again 
as  gay  as  ever,  and  confided  to  me  that 
she  "  could  n't  imagine  what  she  had 
seen  in  that  fellow." 

"That  fellow"  has  become  absorbed 
in  business,  and  bids  fair  to  develop  into 
the  very  type  of  a  shrewd  merchant  and 
solid  citizen. 

As  for  those  other  two  misguided 
creatures,  they  are  soon  to  be  married. 

She  has  resigned  her  position,  and  he 
has  secured  one  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  enable  them  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door  during  the  honeymoon,  at  least. 

I  saw  them  the  other  evening,  and 
they  bantered  me  on  my  disapproval. 

"I  do  not  deny,"  I  replied,  "that  I 
cherish  misgivings  ;  but  I  earnestly  hope 
they  may  prove  baseless,  and  that  you 
two  will  never  be  disappointed  in  one 
another." 

"  No  danger  of  that  !  "  said  he  laugh- 
ing. "  We  have  bbth  been  tried  in^the 
fiery  furnace, —  we  have  camped  out  to- 
gether !  " 

Sadie  S. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  1890. 


It  is  a  long  time  since  the  American 
people  were  more  astonished  at  them- 
selves than  when  they  read  in  the  morn- 
ing dailies  of  November  5th,  1890,  what 
they  had  been  doing  the  day  before. 
They  had  evidently  intended  to  rebuke 
the  Administration  party,  and  may  have 
supposed  that  they  had  done  so.  But 
they  never  dreamed  that  they  had  so 
nearly  wiped  it  out.  No  doubt  some  of 
those  who  helped  to  wield  the  birch 
were  pained  to  see  the  old  party  get 
quite  so  merciless  a  trouncing.  This 
feeling    would    naturally   most   prevail 


among  those  members  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  whose  desertion  of  their  old 
party  let  in  Democrats.  But  the  move- 
ment was  so  general  that  the  Democratic 
party  must  have  gained  many  deter- 
mined recruits  who  are  glad  to  see  the 
wreck  they  have  made. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  mistake  the 
meaning  of  a  popular  election.  The 
Republican  party  assumed  that  their 
victory  in  1888  was  a  deliberate  and  vig- 
orous endorsement  of  their  tariff  policy. 
Proceeding  on  that  assumption,  they 
have  rushed  headlong  to  speedy  destruc- 
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tion.  They  freely  admit  that  their  new 
tariff  defeated  them  this  time,  and  plead 
only  that  the  people  had  not  had  time 
to  learn  its  beauties.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  had  been  before  Congress 
and  the  people  several  months,  and  had 
been  fully  discussed  everywhere  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  features 
were  as  simple  as  any  legislation  could 
be.  The  total  repeal  of  the  sugar  duties, 
the  enactment  of  direct  bounties  instead, 
the  30  cents  tax  on  48  pounds  of  barley, 
the  remission  of  the  internal  tax  on 
brandy  used  in  fortifying  sweet  wines, 
the  reciprocity  arrangement  by  which 
the  President  is  to  exercise  the  taxing 
power  hitherto  vested  exclusively  in 
Congress,  the  general  increase  of  duties 
which  brought  so  swift  a  rise  of  prices, 
— what  could  be  more  simple  than  any 
or  all  of  these  ? 

Nothing  ever  so  clarified  and  simpli- 
fiedtthe  tariff  question  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  direct  bounty  in  place  of 
the  sugar  duties.  It  brought  out  in 
the  clearest  possible  light  the  intent 
of  a  protective  tariff  to  be  a  subsidy 
to  special  industries.  If  it  is  a  sub- 
sidy, somebody  must  pay  it.  Who  does 
pay  it  ?  The  consumer.  And  who  pays 
the  new,  direct  subsidy?  Everybody 
who  contributes  to  the  funds  in  the  na- 
tional treasury.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
same  source  as  are  the  soldiers'  pen- 
sions and  the  pay  of  government  offi- 
cers. The  only  difference  between  the 
new  bounty  and  the  old  protection  is 
that  the  latter  was  collected  from  the 
consumers  of  the  goods  by  the  mer- 
chants who  sold  them,  while  the  former 
will  be  collected  from  all  taxpayers  by 
the  mailed  hand  of  the  government. 

With  so  clear  and  striking  an  object 
lesson  before  them,  to  teach  them  the 
whole  purpose  and  result  of  a  protective 
tariff,  the  people  had  no  excuse  for  not 
understanding  it,  and  if  ignorance  on 
that  point  was  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
revolution  of  politics,  they  are  not  capa- 
ble of  self-government.    They  had  been 


living  under  a  very  high  protective  tariff 
for  twenty-eight  years,  and  its  glorious 
results  had  been  pointed  out  to  them  by 
Mr.  Blaine  and  others  every  year  for 
the  last  ten  years.  Two  years  ago  they 
were  complimented  on  their  deep  famil- 
iarity with  the  question,  which  was  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  Mr.  Harrison's  elec- 
tion. Can  it  be  that  they  are  so  much 
more  ignorant  than  they  were  then? 
Have  they  learned  nothing  at  all,  and 
forgotten  a  part  of  what  they  did  know? 

Suppose  we  answer,  yes  ?  Then  the 
inevitable  conclusion  is  that  we  ought 
to  simplify  our  tax  system  and  bring  it 
down  to  the  comprehension  of  the  tax- 
payers. The  surest  and  swiftest  way  to 
do  that  would  be  to  abolish  all  custom- 
houses and  collect  our  national  taxes 
directly,  through  the  collecting  agencies 
already  established  for  State  and  county 
purposes.  There  are  some  objections  to 
the  plan,  but  there  would  certainly  be 
no  complaint  that  the  taxpayers  forgot 
in  two  years  all  they  knew  about  paying 
taxes.  It  would  be  admirably  suited  to 
a  people  so  feeble  of  intellect  and  short 
of  memory  as  protectionist  explanations 
of  the  rout  of  1890  assume  the  Ameri- 
cans to  be. 

The  history  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  of* 
the  events  that  led  to  it,  and  of  the  elec- 
tion results  for  which  it  is  unanimously 
agreed  to  be  in  great  part  responsible, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  powerful 
free  trade  arguments  ever  presented  to 
the  American  people.  The  bill  itself 
was  a  confession  that  the  tariff  which 
our  protectionist  statesmen  had  been 
trying  twenty-eight  years  to  perfect 
was  still  radically  defective.  Even  in 
the  hands  of  its  friends,  a  protective 
tariff  is  seen  to  be,  not  a  stable  fiscal 
policy,  but  one  which  needs  constant 
patching. 

The  patching  disturbs  business.  This 
disturbance  was  kept  up  for  months. 
How  much  it  cost  the  people  cannot  be 
estimated.  But  after  all  this  loss  and 
annoyance,  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  and 
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lo,  at  once  a  political  revolution  occurs 
which  is  almost  absolutely  certain  to 
sweep  it  off  the  statute  books.  Then 
we  shall  have  more  tariff  patching,  more 
disturbance. 

Here  we  have  a  wholly  artificial,  and 
quite  frightful,  uncertainty  introduced 
into  the  business  of  the  country.  The 
natural  uncertainties  are  enough.  They 
kill  some,  drive  some  insane,  and  ruin 
many.  It  is  inevitable  that  when  the 
government  interferes  as  an  additional 
disturbing  element,  these  dire  conse- 
quences will  be  multiplied.  A  tariff 
made  by  an  absolute  monarch  might  be 
stable  while  the  king  lived.  But  there 
can  be  no  settled  protective  policy  in  a 
free  country. 

Here  is  our  new  tariff,  than  which 
none  was  ever  so  long  and  closely  stud- 
ied by  its  authors,  nor  so  vigorously  dis- 
cussed in  and  out  of  Congress.  It  rep- 
resents the  ripest  wisdom  of  the  party 
which  claims  all  the  wisdom  there  is  in 
tariff  making.  In  less  than  a  month 
after  it  took  effect  the  people  gave  em- 
phatic notice  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
submit  to  it  longer  than  until  such  time 
as  they  could  elect  a  new  Senate  and 
President  to  pass  and  sign  a  repeal  bill, 
which  will  have  more  than  a  two  thirds 
majority  in  the  popular  house.  If  the 
Senate  were  elected  by  the  popular  vote, 
the  life  of  the  McKinley  tariff  would  be 
short  indeed. 

Now  this  very  prospect  of  its  early 
repeal  will  preclude  all  those  later  good 
effects  on  which  its  fond  progenitors 
depend  for  its  vindication  against  the 
odium  incurred  by  its  first  results,  ad- 
mitted to  be  offensive  to  the  people  and 
disastrous  to  their  party.  The  pres- 
ent offensive  result  is  a  rise  of  prices. 
What  is  to  be  the  later  beneficial  re- 
sult? The  calling  into  existence  of  new- 
enterprises  is  the  only  means  by  which 
a  tariff  pretends  to  benefit  anybody. 
But  after  the  landslide  of •  Nov.  4,  who 
is  going  to  embark  in  these  new  enter- 
prises? It  will  take  a  year  to  get  them 
Vol.  xvi. — 39. 


started,  and  by  that  time  the  House  will 
be  overwhelmingly  anti-McKinley,  and 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate 
may  be  so  reduced  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  Republican  votes  as  were  finally 
cast  against  it  before  will  suffice  to  re- 
peal the  law.  In  two  years  its  enemies 
will  have  another  chance,  with  great 
odds  in  their  favor.  He  must  be  a  reck- 
less investor  indeed,  who  builds  a  fac- 
tory on  a  foundation  so  shaky  as  the 
McKinley  tariff.  Any  tax  system,  if 
the  tax-payers  are  free  to  change  it  at 
their  will,  is  a  sandy  foundation  for  the 
business  of  a  country,  or  for  any  one  of 
its  industries  ;  but  especially  a  tax  sys- 
tem which  the  tax-payers  have  given 
emphatic  notice  that  they  are  in  a  great 
hurry  to  change. 

If  this  timely  warning  had  not  been 
given  to  would-be  investors  in  tariff- 
built  enterprises,  they  might  in  two 
years  have  had  something  to  show 
which  to  the  superficial  would  have 
looked  like  monuments  of  the  wisdom 
of  that  policy.  As  it  is,  they  will  not 
dare  invest.  The  "later  good  effects" 
will  not  be  forthcoming.  The  bad  ef- 
fects will  continue;  they  may  grow 
worse,  or  they  may  be  forgotten,  or  at- 
tributed to  other  causes.  But  in  either 
case  their  effect  on  politics  is  extremely 
unlikely  to  pass  away  in  two  years. 

Consequently  the  dilemma  of  the  Re- 
publican party  is  trying.  If  the  party 
shall  unload  the  McKinley  law  it  will 
lose  California  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
its  thoroughgoing  protectionists  in  all 
the  States.  Otherwise  it  will  fail  to  re- 
cover New  York  and  Indiana,  and  its 
reformers  throughout  the  North. 

Whether  all  this  will  be  offset  by 
some  supreme  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats,  or,  what  would  be  equally 
fatal,  some  wisdom  which  the  people  are 
not  yet  ableto  comprehend,  remains  to  be 
seen.  They  may  adopt  the  admonition 
of  Moses  to  the  Children  of  Israel  at 
the  Red  Sea :  "  Stand  still  and  see  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord."     They  will  have 
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the  plausible  excuse  that  it  is  useless  to 
pass  laws  with  the  President  and  Senate 
against  them.  The  bolder  and  better 
course  would  be  to  pass  good  bills  and 
put  the  President  and  Senate  on  record. 
The  tariff  bill  they  pass  should  be  a  rad- 
ical reform,  which  will  not  need  to  be 
itself  reformed  for  some  years. 

This  for  two  reasons, —  one  a  party 
reason  and  the  other  not.  The  party 
reason  is  that  the  Senate  would  be  sure 
to  reject  such  a  bill,  and  the  reform 
would  likely  be  left  for  the  Democrats 
to  win  immortal  glory  on.  One  other 
good  feature  of  such  a  course  is  that 
tariff  reforms  disturb  business,  and  they 
ought  to  be  made  thorough  enough  to 
last  a  while.  If  the  Democratic  meas- 
ure is  introduced  into  Congress  during 
the  long  term  of  1891-92,  it  will  be  be- 
fore the  people  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, and  they  can  compare  it  with  the 
McKinley  law  and  take  their  choice. 

But  there  is  the  silver  agitation.  Un- 
less the  Democrats  adopt  free  coinage 
of  silver,  they  will  lose  the  support  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  of  many  of 
their  own  new  recruits,  not  only  in  the 
West  but  in  all  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. If  they  do  pass  a  free  coinage 
bill,  they  will  lose  the  support  of  many 
far  Eastern  tariff  reformers,  and  they 
may  lose  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut.  This  loss  would  have  to 
be  offset  by  the  electoral  votes  of  West- 
ern States,  which  they  can  hardly  hold 
in  a  presidential  year,  by  any  good  deeds 
they  might  do.  Fortunately  for  them, 
free  coinage  is  not  so  nearly  a  party  issue 
as  the  tariff,  and  the  Republicans  in 
both  houses  of  the  present  Congress 
have  grievously  offended  the  anti-silver 
men.  The  free  coinage  bill  may  go 
through  the  Democratic  House  like  a 
whirlwind,  and  yet  a  hundred  Eastern 
Democrats,  with  anti-silver  constituen- 
cies, may  save  their  records  by  voting 
against  it.  It  is  pretty  sure  to  die  in 
the  Senate,  and  even  if  it  passed  there 
he  President  would  not  dare  sign  it.  In 


short,  on  this  question,  as  on  the  tariff' 
the  Democrats  appear  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage. 

With  solid  and  nearly  solid  delegations 
in  Congress  from  so  many  Northern 
States,  the  Democrats  will  be  relieved 
of  the  ancient  odium  of  a  "  solid  South," 
which  nevertheless  will  be  solider  than 
ever.  If  the  Senate  passes  the  Lodge 
election  bill  this  winter,  the  Democrat- 
ic House  will  pass  a  bill  repealing  it, 
and  will  lose  few  if  any  Northern  votes 
by  so  doing.  Neither  will  they  lose  any 
votes  by  declining  to  increase  the  pen- 
sions. On  all  issues  growing  out  of  the 
war  they  will  occupy  a  safer  position 
than  ever  before. 

The  dangers  they  have  to  encounter 
will  be  on  issues  yet  to  arise.  The 
McKinley  bill  may  serve  its  avowed  pur- 
pose of  reducing  revenues  by  increasing 
taxation,  and  it  may  go  farther  in  that 
direction  than  its  authors  intended. 
This,  with  the  recent  increase  in  the 
pension  and  other  appropriations,  may 
create  a  serious  deficit  in  the  treasury, 
which  will  necessitate  prompt  and  vig- 
orous measures.  But  here,  too,  the 
Democrats  are  on  the  safer  side,  for  noth- 
ing that  they  are  in  danger  of  doing 
to  relieve  the  deficit  will  hurt  them 
as  much  as  its  existence  will  hurt  the 
Republicans,  who  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  it. 

The  fact  that  the  first  extensive  trial 
of  the  Australian  ballot  was  coincident 
with  so  sweeping  a  Democratic  victory 
will  be  credited  with  more  significance 
than  it  deserves.  Hitherto  it  has  had 
warm  friends  in  both  parties,  and  no 
other  electoral  reform  ever  made  so 
rapid  progress.  It  may  be  that  Repub- 
licans will  oppose  its  further  progress, 
believing  that  it  works  against  them. 
Such  opposition,  however,  would  give 
color  to  the  charge  that  they  have  won 
elections  by  scrutinizing  the  votes  of 
workingmen,.who,  so  long  as  they  could 
be  watched,  were  afraid  to  vote  against 
the  dictation    of  their   employers   lest 
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they  should  lose  their  jobs.  The  Repub- 
lican opponents  of  the  reform  would  get 
no  sympathy  from  those  who  cast  Aus- 
tralian ballots  against  them,  and  who 
are  now  such  an  overwhelming  majority. 
But  they  can  refuse  to  adopt  it  in  States 
like  California,  where  they  still  have 
absolute  power.  It  has  been  adopted  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  States  to  serve 
every  Democratic  national  purpose,  if 
indeed  it  does  give  them  any  advantage. 

It  was  not  the  tariff  issue,  but  the  fact 
that  Democrats  shirked  it,  which  de- 
feated them  in  1888.  This  time  they 
were  driven  to  bay  and  had  to  fight  it,  or 
be  crushed  to  death  and  carried  off  the 
field  with  derision.  They  have  not  in 
past  campaigns  had  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  and  so  have  permitted  the 
lieutenants  and  privates  in  their  ranks 
to  remain  ignorant  of  the  subject  until 
enlightened  by  the  independent  news- 
papers, the  non-partisan  tariff  reform 
organizations,  and  the  radical  measures 
of  the  protectionists.  As  already  stated, 
the  protectionists  have  accomplished 
more  in  educating  the  people  on  the 
evils  of  their  system  and  the  crying  need 
of  reform  than  the  Democratic  party 
and  all  the  reform  agencies  combined. 

Yet  the  work  of  the  reformers  in  and 
out  of  the  party  must  not  be  disparaged. 
Without  their  preparatory  work  the  peo- 
ple would  not  have  been  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  what  was  done 
by  the  McKinley  bill.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  such  a  bill  would  have  at- 
tracted but  little  attention.  Its  features 
would  not  have  been  comprehended,  nor 
its  probable  effects  foreseen.  Thanks  to 
an  educational  campaign  which  has  been 
going  on,  to  an  increasing  extent,  for 
ten  years,  and  especially  since  the  great 
congressional  debate  of  1882,  the  Mc- 
Kinley bill  fell  upon  open  eyes  and  list- 
eni  ng  ears.  As  an  exposition  of  pro- 
tectionist theory  it  was  read  at  a  glance. 

The  Democrats  have  been  as  delin- 
quent in  rction  as  in  teaching.  The 
Mills  bill   was  the  first  and  only  step 


they  took  as  a  party.  It  was  a  shor*- 
step.  It  was  not  to  be  called  an  attack 
on  the  protective  system,  for  its  friends 
claimed  that  it  left  the  manufacturers 
better  protected  than  ever.  It  left  the 
party  policy  unexpressed.  Its  effects 
would  have  been  slight.  Its  author 
would  no  doubt  have  voted  for  a  far 
more  radical  measure  of  reform  than  he 
dared  to  ask  his  colleagues  to  vote  for. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  people,  both  the 
great  parties  have  been  grievous  failures, 
and  their  leaders  no  longer  have  any  ex- 
cuse for  blindness  to  the  fact.  They 
may  truthfully  retort  that  the  people 
themselves  are  no  less  confused  and 
divided.  As  a  whole  people  they  do  not 
know  their  own  mind.  They  do  know 
that  in  this  country  of  boundless  re- 
sources crime  and  poverty  were  increas- 
ing, while  in  crowded  Europe  «they  are 
slowly  decreasing.  They  know  that  the 
finest  soil  on  earth  is  plastered  with 
mortgages.  They  know  that  the  power 
of  corporations  is  growing  at  a  frightful 
rate,  and  that  of  the  toiling  masses  as 
frightfully  declining.  They  infer  that 
something  must  be  terribly  wrong  some- 
where, but  as  to  where  they  cannot 
agree.  The  feeling  that  the  wrong  ex- 
ists has  pervaded  all  classes.  It  finds 
expression  in  every  channel  of  public 
and  private  communication. 

Some  thought  the  tariff  too  low,  and 
raised  it.  Others  thought  it  too  high 
and  wanted  to  reduce  it.  Those  who 
deplore  the  scarcity  of  money  in  circu- 
lation are  met  by  a  smaller  but  more 
powerful  class  who  denounce  its  present 
and  growing  plethora.  Extremists  want 
all  taxes  laid  on  land,  or  all  railroads  and 
telegraphs  owned  by  the  government,  or 
unlimited  paper  money  issued  in  loans 
on  real  estate,  or  on  cereals  stored  in 
government  warehouses.  The  growing 
army  of  radicals,  made  up  of  the  most 
diverse  and  conflicting  elements,  is  rap- 
idly cutting  loose  from  old  parties.  It 
is  compact  in  opposition  only.  It  can 
vote  in  a  body  against  any  other   one 
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party,  but  it  cannot  form  one  itself.  If 
it  could,  we  might  soon  have  a  bloodless 
French  Revolution  here.  Since  it  can- 
not, all  it  can  do  is  to  frighten  the  pol- 
itician by  sensational  revolutions  whose 
meaning  they  cannot  fathom,  and  which 
leave  them  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  what 


is  wanted  of  them.  How  long  this  state 
of  things  is  to  continue  the  election  of 
1890  does  not  notify  us.  It  does  indi- 
cate that  there  is  more  restlessness  than 
ever,  and  that  hopes  of  permanent  con- 
trol of  the  government  by  any  party  are 
groundless. 

Henry  J.  PJiilpott. 


THE   GREAT  WERLOO   BUBBLE. 


I  have  always  kept  the  secret  locked 
in  my  own  breast,  because  I  consider 
that  one's  private  mishaps  are  his  own 
private  ooncem.  Besides  a  man's  pride 
revolts  against  the  disloyalty  of  expos- 
ing his  own  failings,  however  willing  he 
may  be  to  expose  the  weaknesses  of 
others.  But  the  lapse  of  forty  years 
softens  all  such  feelings  and  transforms 
events  into  history,  with  which  the  pub- 
lic certainly  has  some  concern. 

In  those  days  Green's  Bar  was  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  mining 
camps.  Green  had  struck  it  rich,  and 
the  fame  of  his  strike  spread  far  and 
wide.  Miners  flocked  in  from  all  direc- 
tions to  enjoy  his  good  fortune  with 
him,  and  after  them  came  the  traders, 
and  gamblers,  and  other  incidents  of  a 
prosperous  mining  camp.  A  little  town 
soon  sprang  up  on  the  sides  of  the  little 
canon  rising  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Prosperity  continued,  and  people  be- 
gan to  think  that  at  last  the  long-sought- 
for  El  Dorado,  the  source  of  all  the  gold 
supply,  had  been  discovered.  All  dav 
long  the  music  of  the  rockers  was 
heard ;  all  night  the  chorus  of  laughter, 
songs,  curses,  and  not  infrequently  pis- 
tol shots,— for  Green's  Bar  had  its  fair 
share  of  lawlessness.  All  day  the 
miners  washed  the  precious  metal  from 
its  lodgment  among  the  gravel,  and  at 


night  the  dust  changed  ownership,  and 
the  gamblers  and  barkeepers  reaped  a 
rich  harvest.  \But  while  this  spirit  of 
recklessness  appeared  upon  the  surface, 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  seriousness 
in  the  community,  and  all  felt  that 
Green's  Bar  was  destined  to  become  a 
great  metropolis  ;  that  in  the  years  to 
come  there  would  be  a  great  center  of 
population  where  the  little  mining  camp 
then  stood. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  felt  justi- 
fied in  becoming  a  pioneer  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  making  Green's  Bar  one  of 
the  homes  of  the  pioneer  press.  So  I 
packed  up  my  type  and  press,  loaded  my 
outfit  on  muleback,  and  set  out  into  the 
wilderness.  I  was  young  and  enthusi- 
astic in  those  days,  and  I  felt  that  I 
could  accomplish  great  things.  Among 
all  these  adventurers  whose  interest  was 
transitory,  I  felt  I  was  the  representa- 
tive of  permanence  and  progress. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Green's  ¥>%x  Ex- 
positor was  a  great  success.  The  whole 
community  seemed  impressed  by  the 
significance  of  my  undertaking,  and 
every  man  in  camp  became  a  subscriber 
to  my  influential  journal  at  once,  and 
most  of  them  paid  for  their  subscrip- 
tions. Each  successive  issue  was  re- 
ceived with  increased  enthusiasm,  and 
I  began  to  feel  my  own  importance.     I 
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thought  with  compassion  of  the  great 
dailies  at  home,  that  had  declined  my 
proffered  services  and  had  permitted  me 
to  become  a  pioneer  of  civilization  in  the 
far  West. 

However,  I  shared  with  my  fellow- 
townsmen  the  conviction  that  Green's 
Bar  was  destined  to  become  a  great  me- 
tropolis, and  I  was  young,  and  could 
afford  to  wait  and  grow  up  with  the 
country.  I  devoted  myself  to  making 
the  Expositor  a  jewel  worthy  its  setting, 
and  in  order  to  extend  its  field  of  use- 
fulness I  began  to  get  correspondence 
from  adjacent  camps.  Of  course,  I  fur- 
nished all  the  correspondence  myself, 
and  as  I  also  wrote  heavy  editorials  on 
the  future  of  Green's  Bar,  set  type,  and 
pulled  the  bar  on  my  old  hand-press,  I 
found  myself  pretty  fully  occupied. 

But  the  Expositor  prospered,  and  I 
found  myself  becoming  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  influential  citizens  of  the 
town.  In  casual  talk  among  the  citi- 
zens the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
town  government,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared to  transact  business  when  we 
became  a  thriving  city,  was  freely  dis- 
cussed. And  in  all  such  talk  there  was 
a  tacit  understanding  that  I  was  the 
most  eligible  candidate  for  the  mayor 
of  the  town.  I  took  the  greatest  pride 
in  this  freely  expressed  confidence  in 
the  future  greatness  of  the  city  and  in 
myself. 

One  evening  after  I  had  spent  the  day 
making  the  round  of  several  camps  down 
the  river,  collecting  items  for  my  corres- 
pondence, and  was  returning  along  the 
trail  that  led  to  Green's  Bar,  I  overheard 
two  miners  talking  in  a  cabin  just  off 
the  trail,  and  something  they  said  at- 
tracted my  attention.  Always  ready  for 
an  item,  I  stopped  to  listen. 

"  I  tell  you,  Bill,"  said  one,  "we're 
bound  to  make  our  tarnal  fortunes  out 
of  it.  We  've  struck  it  rich,  no  mistake. 
I  've  found  the  tarnal  hole  where  all  the 
gold  comes  out  of,  and  if  you  only  keep 
your  head  shut,  in  two  months   we  '11 


take  out  enough  to  make  us  both  inde- 
pendent rich." 

"  How  did  you  strike  the  lead  ?"  asked 
Bill. 

"  Well,  just  in  this  way  :  You  see,  I 
thought  the  gold  must  come  from  some 
place  up  stream,—  why  ?  —  it  all  comes 
down  with  the  floods.  And  so  I  went 
up  there  prospecting.  I  'd  been  knock- 
ing around  all  day,  never  finding  a  color, 
and  I  began  to  get  tired.  So  I  sits  down 
to  think,  because,  thinks  I,  I  can  find 
gold  faster  with  my  head  than  with  my 
hands  at  this  rate,  so  I  '11  get  my  head 
to  work  at  it.  So  while  I  sits  there 
thinking  it  over,  and  scratching  the  dirt 
kinder  careless  like  with  a  stick,  some- 
thing caught  my  eye.  (  Hello,'  says  I, 
that 's  gold,  if  I  know  gold  when  I  see 
it.'  I  picked  it  up,  and  that's  what  it 
was.  A  chispa  that  would  go  eight 
ounces,  sir  f  Then  I  looked  around,  and 
found  some  more,  and  then  I  began  to 
think  again.'' 

"  Seems  to  me  that 's  when  I  'd  quit 
thinking  and  goto  working." 

"Seems  to  me  that 's  when  I  would  n't. 
I  thought  that  if  that  gold  was  lying 
there  it  would  be  scattered  around  loose, 
but  when  the  rains  washed  it  into  the 
creek  it  would  settle  on  the  first  bar,  and 
be  thick  as  butter  there.  So  I  went 
down  to  the  creek  and  began  working. 
The  first  pan  did  n't  show  much,  but  as 
I  worked  down  it  kept  getting  richer, 
till  finally  it  got  to  be  pretty  much  all 
gold.  So  I  staked  out  a  claim  and  came 
down  to  tell  you  'bout  it." 

"  Where  did  you  say  it  was  ?  " 
"  'Bout  six  miles  up  river.  You  know 
the  Werloo  branch,  up  there  ?  Well, 
it 's  on  that  branch,  'bout  a  half  mile 
from  the  mouth,  and  I  think  it 's  pretty 
much  all  gold  all  through  there.  To- 
morrow we  can  go  there  and  clean  the 
whole  place  up  before  anybody  else 
comes  there." 

That  was  enough  for  me.  I  hurried 
back  to  camp,  rushed  to  my  office,  and 
before  morning:   had   an   "  EXTRA  !  " 
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ready  for  delivery.  I  announced  that  at 
last  the  source  of  the  gold  supply  had 
been  discovered.  "As  everybody  knows," 
\  I  declared,  "the  gold  is  washed  down 
from  some  exhaustless  supply  farther  up 
the  river.  We  have  thought  that  Green's 
Bar  was  this  supply,  but  now  we  find 
that  we  were  mistaken.  The  Expositor 
has  reliable  information  that  a  prospector 
working  about  six  miles  up  the  river  has 
unearthed  this  treasure.  It  is  practically 
a  mountain  of  gold,  down  whose  sides 
the  pluvian  torrents  wash  a  golden 
stream,  which  finds  a  lodgment  in  the 
loving  embrace  of  the  river  bed.  Lavish 
plenty  awaits  the  hardy  miner." 

Then  I  gave  a  description  of  the  local- 
ity, and  told  how  to  get  there.  I  had 
every  reason  to  be  gratified  at  the  result 
of  my  enterprise.  The  whole  edition 
was  almost  immediately  exhausted,  and 
I  saw  a  very  substantial  increase  of  my 
stock  of  dust  as  the  result.  Then  I  sat 
down  to  read  my  extra  appreciatively, 
and  to  dream  of  the  future  when  my 
journalistic  genius  should  have  brought 
me  in  several  additional  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Far  different  were  the  ideas  of  those 
who  gathered  in  the  reading  room  of  the 
hotel  that  afternoon.  The  "  reading 
room  "  was  purely  a  title  of  courtesy, 
unless  its  use  for  reading  the  denomina- 
tions of  the  cards  could  be  considered 
sufficient  to  justify  a  literary  designa- 
tion. Here  the  miners  met  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  and  parted  with  their  clean- 
up over  the  gaming  tables.  But  that 
evening  the  miners  did  not  appear  as 
usual,  and  the  landlord  and  the  gamblers 
sat  moodily  gazing  at  each  other.  My 
extra  had  been  more  successful  than 
I  had  either  anticipated  or  intended. 
The  whole  camp,  on  receipt  of  the  news, 
had  packed  up  their  rockers  and  their 
tools  and  departed  for  the  new  diggings, 
— the  great  Werloo  mines. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  this 
event  would  have  been  wholly  unimpor- 
tant to  all  but  myself.     My  press  and 


type  acted  as  an  anchor  to  hold  me  to 
the  spot.  But  for  the  others,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  it  would  be  but  a 
temporary  inconvenience  to  follow  the 
miners  to  their  new  camp.  But  they 
were  not  ordinary  circumstances  at 
Green's  Bar.  The  talk  about  a  thriving 
metropolis,  which  talk  I  had  done  much 
to  encourage  in  my  paper,  had  led  to  the 
formulation  of  a  grand  scheme  for  accu- 
mulating wealth,  in  which  the  sporting 
element  of  the  population  had  taken  a 
prominent  part.  They  had  laid  off  streets 
and  had  taken  up  a  number  of  town  lots 
which  they  hoped  to  unload  on  an  un- 
suspecting public.  The  enormous  pros- 
pective profits  of  this  scheme  seemed 
now  to  be  slipping  through  their  hands, 
and  I  naturally  came  in  for  a  large  share 
of  their  abuse.  My  great  popularity  was 
dissipated  as  rapidly  as  their  profits  on 
town  lots  had  been. 

"  It 's  my  opinion  he  done  the  whole 
thing  a-purpose,"  said  one  of  the  mal- 
contents. "First  he  encourages  us  into 
thinkin'  we  can  make  a  profit  on  lots  by 
talkin'  about  a  town,  here,  a  great  me- 
tropolis, as  he  calls  it,  an'  then  when  we 
get  all  ready  to  unload,  he  dishes  us." 

"  It  does  look  kinder  bad  for  him," 
said  another,  after  several  had  expressed 
their  unfavorable  opinion.  "  But  the 
question  is,  what  are  we  goin'  to  do  about 
it  ?  Does  he  go  scot  free  when  we  get 
left?" 

A  lynching  bee  in  which  I  was  to  take 
a  prominent  part  found  a  number  of  sup- 
porters, and  seemed  likely  to  carry  the 
day.  But  calmer  counsels  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  it  was  decided  that  I  should 
have  a  fair  trial  the  next  morning,  and 
then  the  penalty  for  my  offense  should 
be  decided  upon. 

All  this  I  learned  the  next  morning 
as  I  walked  up  to  the  hotel'with  my  es- 
cort, to  stand  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason 
to  the  camp.  The  trial  was  soon  over, 
for  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts. 
But  when  the  question  of  sentence  arose 
there  was  more  discussion.     A  night's 
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rest  had  somewhat  cooled  their  indigna- 
tion, and  they  were  riot  inclined- to  adopt 
such  extreme  measures.  Some  penalty, 
however,  must  be  inflicted,  and  they 
agreed  at  length  on  a  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers. 

The  preparations  for  this  entertain- 
ment were  well  under  way,  when  there 
was  an  interruption.  One  of  the  former 
citizens  who  had  left  for  the  Werloo 
mines  arrived  in  town,  and  attracted  by 
the  crowd  came  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  Say,  boys,  what 's  up  ?  "  he  inquired 
with  interest. 

"  Jest  givin'  this  coyote  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  as  a  testimonial  of  our  affection 
for  him  bustin'  up  the  camp,"  responded 
one  of  the  ringleaders. 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  'd  better  wait  a 
while." 

"  Yes,  that  comes  good  from  you.  One 
of  the  fellers  he  drove  away." 

"Well,  I've  come  back,  haven't  I? 
An'  I  've  come  to  stay.  If  you  jest  wait 
till  the  other  boys  get  back,  I  guess 
they'll  want  to  hang  him.  The  hull 
thing  's  a  hoax.  Jest  fooled  us,  an'  sent 
us  skiuting  up  there  to  laugh  at  us. 
There  ain't  no  more  gold  there  than 
there  is  in  the  streets  of  Frisco." 

And  so  it  turned  out.  The  whole  camp 


returned,  and  they  came  back  thirsting 
for  my  blood.  But  this  time  I  had  some 
friends.  Those  who  had  intended  to  tar 
and  feather  me  appreciated  the  hoax 
more  than  I  did,  and  they  stood  up  for 
me.  A  compromise  was  arrived  at,  by 
which  I  was  given  twenty-four  hours  to 
leave  the  town. 

I  packed  my  type  and  press  on  mule- 
back  again,  and  took  the  trail  that  led 
away  from  Green's  Bar.  Turning  at  the 
crest  of  the  hill  to  take  a  last  farewell 
look  at  the  home  of  all  my  ambitions  and 
my  disappointments,  I  heard  a  noise 
ahead  of  me.  Looking  ahead  I  soon  saw 
the  cause.  The  forward  mule,  on  whose 
back  I  had  packed  my  printing  press, 
had  become  frisky  and  attempted  to 
"buck  "  his  load  off.  He  failed  in  this, 
but  he  lost  his  balance,  and  I  turned 
just  in  time  to  see  mule  and  press  roll- 
ing down  the  cliff.  The  second  mule, 
feeling  that  his  turn  had  come,  started 
down  the  trail  on  the  run,  distributing 
type  in  all  directions  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  filled  the  heart  of  the  most 
expert  compositor  with  envy. 

"  Home,  paper,  press,  type, — all  gone," 
I  murmured,  "Well  goodby  to  all.  I 
have  learned  a  lesson.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  disastrous  to  a  newspaper  as  en- 
terprise." 

H.  Elton  Smith. 
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A  GIRL'S  LETTERS    FROM    NAUVOO. 


City  of  Nauvoo,  Jan.  3,  1843. 

As  I  write  Nauvoo  I  look  at  the  word 
with  perfect  amazement,  and  almost 
doubt  my  own  senses  when  I  find  my- 
self an  inhabitant  of  this  city  of  fanatics, 
for  never  did  I  expect  to  see  the  place, 
far  less  to  indite  letters  to  my  dear  pa- 
rents from  it.  I  think  nothing  hence- 
forth will  disturb  my  equanimity,  not 
even  to  send  letters  from  the  Pacific 
shore  or  Polar  seas.  But  here  we  are, 
brother,  Elizabeth,  and  myself,  get- 
ting comfortably  settled  for  the  winter. 
Brother,  who  came  here  late  in  Novem- 
ber, wrote  to  us  in  December  to  "take  a 
mild,  pleasant  day  and  come  up  "  ;  that 
he  had  engaged  a  house  and  was  expect- 
ing the  furniture  (shipped  two  weeks 
before),  and  all  things  would  be  in  readi- 
ness for  us ;  so  we  zealously  applied  our- 
selves for  the  journey,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mrs.  D.  and  Mrs.  G.  (Quincy 
House  friends),  we  made  four  large 
comforters,  and  were  ready  to  leave 
Quincy  Thursday,  December  22nd. 

The  weather  had  been  mild  for  sev- 
eral days,  with  rain.  Wednesday  night 
the  wind  changed,  and  in  the  morning 
we  were  surprised  to  hear  that  the  ther- 
mometer was  five  degrees  below  zero, 
with  a  stiff  northwest  wind.  Our  friends 
tried  to  dissuade  us  from  starting  until 
the  weather  moderated,  but  the  stage 
leaves  but  twice  a  week,  and  we  had 
written  to  brother  that  we  should  be 
there  that  week.  While  we  were  equip- 
ping ourselves  for  a  ride  on  the  cold 
prairie,  we  held  quite  a  levee, —  so  many 
came  to  say  goodby,  and  all  said,  "  You 
can't  wrap  up  too  much."  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  us  !  I  can't  say  how  I 
looked,  but  E.  looked  more  like  a  bale 
of  cotton  than  anything  else  I  can  com- 
pare her  to  ;  for  besides  cloaks,  shawls, 
and  hood,  she  had  stuffed  around  her 


three  pounds  of  batting,  two  comforters, 
and  a  buffalo  robe.  After  we  were  well 
packed  and  ready  to  start,  Mr.  Randolph 
brought  out  and  insisted  on  my  wearing 
his  buffalo  moccasins. 

When  the  stage  was  announced,  we 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  friends  to 
whom  we  had  become  dearly  attached, 
and  whom  we  regretted  parting  from. 
Mr.  Denman  with  other  gentlemen  at- 
tended us  to  the  stage.  The  driver 
looked  at  us,  and  at  our  three  trunks, 
and  then  at  us  again,  seeming  to  say, 
"There  is  only  room  for  one,"  though 
there  were  no  other  passengers.  After 
a  while  he  said  he  could  pack  us  both  if 
we  would  leave  our  largest  trunks  until 
the  next  trip,  which  we  unhesitatingly 
decided  to  do,  (and  although  it  is  now  a 
fortnight  we  have  not  yet  seen  them). 
With  the  best  wishes  of  Quincy  friends 
we  bid  adieu  to  that  delightful  place, 
where  two  months  had  passed  so  quick- 
ly and  pleasantly. 

Our  stage  much  resembled  an  Eastern 
butcher's  wagon,  and  we  soon  ascertain- 
ed that  the  curtains  on  the  sides  were 
destitute  of  fastenings,  for  they  flapped 
up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  admitting  a 
bracing  circulation  of  air  at  every  gust, 
which  seemed  to  come  direct  from  Arc- 
tic regions.  The  driver,  who  occupied 
the  seat  before  us,  told  us  we  must  on 
no  account  stop  talking,  "for,"  says  he, 
"people  freeze  to  death  on  these  prairies 
before  they  know  it," — and  he  seemed 
to  be  determined  not  to  freeze,  for  when 
not  talking  to  us,  he  talked  to  his  horses. 
He  related  to  us  several  instances  of 
lone  travelers  getting  lost  on  these  wide, 
fenceless,  treeless  plains,  wandering 
round  and  round  in  a  circle,  and  after- 
wards found  frozen  to  death.  We  thought 
these  cautions  needless,  for  we  were  pre- 
pared to  withstand  the  cold  of  Lapland. 
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The  recent  rains  and  sudden  freeze 
made  the  roads  rough  and  icy.  We  dined 
at  Bear  Creek.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  landlord  could  ascertain  whether  it 
was  wild  animals  or  passengers  he  was 
politely  assisting  from  the  stage,  but 
when  he  found  we  did  indeed  have  hu- 
man faces,  he  said  he  knew  we  were 
Yankees,  for  Suckers  never  thought  of 
wrapping  up  ;  and  while  at  dinner,  like 
everybody  else,  he  saw  my  resemblance 
to  brother,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  a 
sister  to  a  Mr.  Haven  who  dined  there 
six  weeks  before. 

At  five  p.  m.  we  arrived  at  Warsaw,  a 
.small  village  thirty  miles  from  Quincy. 
The  tavern  where  we  tarried  is  situated 
near  the  bank  of  the  river,  beneath  the 
bluff,  over  which  the  road  is  very  steep 
and  icy.  Our  horses,  in  descending,  be- 
came frightened  at  some  object,  and  the 
driver  lost  control  over  them  ;  so  down, 
down  they  rushed,  and  over  the  bank  of 
the  river,  when  suddenly  they  were 
twisted  around  and  the  stage  careened. 
We  were  very  much  frightened,  but  did 
not  realize  our  full  danger  till  we  alighted 
on  the  ice.  Mr.  Hamilton  told  us  that 
he  was  standing  on  the  tavern  porch, 
saw  us  coming  down,  ran  to  the  river, 
seized  the  horses  and  broke  them  from 
the  traces,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  him  we  should  never  have  seen  day- 
light again,  for  in  an  instant  more  we 
should  have  plunged  into  the  river,  which 
was  open  only  a  few  rods  from  the  shore, 
where  it  never  freezes  on  account  of  the 
rapid  current  from  the  Des  Moines  rap- 
ids. Mr.  H.  will  ever  have  our  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  his  timely  assistance.  I 
shudder,  even  now,  when  I  think  of  it. 

I  left  moccasins  and  extra  wraps  in 
the  sleigh,  so  was  quite  light,  while 
E.  was  so  encumbered  that  Mr.  H.  had 
fairly  to  drag  her  up  the  bank  to  the 
tavern.  You  may  judge  of  her  astonish- 
ment as  she  entered,  to  see  all  her  fur- 
niture in  the  hall  that  she  supposed  was 
in  Nauvoo  a  month  ago  !  It  seems, 
while  the  boat  on  which  it  was  sent  was 


detained  at  Warsaw,  the  river  above  the 
rapids  froze,  so  it  was  sent  no  farther. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning  we 
continued  our  journey  in  a  more  com- 
modious stage,  with  the  addition  of  an- 
other passenger,  a  Mormon  girl  about 
my  age,  and  we  thought  the  words  of 
our  host  at  Bear  Creek  about  "  wrapping 
up  "  were  verified,  for  her  dress  was  bet- 
ter calculated  for  midsummer  than 
Christmas.  It  was  a  calico  dress,  thin  cot- 
ton shawl,  sun  bonnet,  and  india-rubber 
shoes  (no  others).  We  offered  her,  and 
with  much  urging  made  her  accept,  a 
comforter  and  robe. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  came  in  full 
sight  of  the  City  of  the  Saints,  and  were 
charmed  with  the  view.  We  were  five 
miles  from  it,  and  from  our  point  of  vis- 
ion it  seemed  to  be  situated  on  a  high 
hill,  and  to  have  a  dense  population  ;  but 
on  our  approach  and  while  passing  slow- 
ly through  the  principal  streets,  we 
thought  that  our  vision  had  been  mag- 
nified, or  distance  lent  enchantment,  for 
such  a  collection  of  miserable  houses 
and  hovels  I  could  not  have  believed  ex- 
isted in  one  place.  Oh,  I  thought,  how 
much  real  poverty  must  dwell  here ! 
Suddenly  we  missed  our  traveling  com- 
panion,—on  looking  back  we  beheld  her 
sprawling  on  the  ground,  having  sprung 
from  the  stage  as  it  passed  her  house. 

As  we  neared  our  little  white  cottage 
with  green  blinds,  we  saw,  coming  very 
fast  across  a  vacant  lot,  a  strange  look- 
ing man,  making  eager  gesticulations. 
He  seemed  to  be  covered  with  snow- 
flakes,  and  a  woman  was  following  close 
behind.  In  a  moment  we  recognized 
brother,  and  saw  that  the  snowflakes 
were  feathers.  "  Oh,  Henderson  ! "  we 
both  exclaimed;  "have  the  Mormons 
already  treated  you  with  a  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers?" 

"No,"  he  laughingly  replied.  He  and 
the  woman,  Mrs.  Conklin,  were  having 
some  feather  beds  filled  for  us,  and  see- 
ing the  stage,  without  regard  to  appear- 
ances, hastened  to  greet  us. 
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The  stage  left  us  at  the  kitchen  door. 
The  introduction  to  this  room  was  dis- 
couraging enough  —  full  of  smoke  from 
a  fire  just  kindled  in  the  fire-place,  no 
furniture  except  a  red  chest  and  a  box 
of  crockery,  upon  which  was  extended 
a  half  venison,  flanked  by  a  basket  of 
vegetables,  and  sundry  parcels  of  gro- 
ceries. The  only  redeeming  appendage 
was  a  forlorn  old  bachelor,  who  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  fire  and  hands 
crossed  before  him.  Brother  introduced 
him  to  us  as  Judge  Emmons,  adding 
that  he  had  just  engaged  to  "eat  him," 
— a  Western  term  used  for  board  with- 
out lodging.  We  glanced  into  the  other 
rooms, — a  large  box  stove  in  what  is 
parlor  and  dining  room,  a  bedstead 
without  bedding  in  the  bed  room,  —  that 
was  all ! 

Judge  Emmons  with  three  other 
bachelors  had  been  keeping  house  in 
the  neighborhood ;  but  their  landlord, 
about  to  be  married,  wanted  the  house, 
so  two  of  the  gentlemen  left  the  city, 
and  brother,  as  I  have  said,  out  of  pity 
took  in  the  third.  He  suggested  that  a 
search  be  made  in  his  old  quarters  to 
see  if  some  pieces  of  furniture  might 
remain  undisposed  of.  So  we  immedi- 
ately dispatched  him  and  brother  for  it. 
They  soon  returned  with  a  table,  three 
chairs,  a  coffee-pot  and  mill,  two  large 
tin  dippers,  and  a  spider.  This  last  our 
grandmothers  might  have  called  a  bake- 
kettle;  it  has  three  legs  and  an  iron 
cover,  which  is  covered  with  hot  coals 
when  anything  is  baking. 

Brother  had  engaged  a  girl,  but  she 
could  not  come  yet,  so  Mrs.  C.  kindly 
offered  to  get  dinner  for  us  and  our 
boarder, —  a  herculean  task  it  seemed  to 
me,  with  the  fire-place  and  such  cooking 
utensils  ;  but  we  had  a  nice  dinner, — 
venison,  hot  biscuits,  potatoes  roasted  in 
the  ashes,  etc., — for  we  were  awfully  hun- 
gry. Mrs.  C.  told  us  a  few  days  after 
that  when  she  went  home  that  evening 
her  boarders  had  gone  off  and  taken 
with  them  all  her  wood  and  provisions. 


As  darkness  came  on  we  were  re- 
minded that  our  lamps  were  at  Warsaw, 
and  the  stores  a  mile  away.  Fortunate- 
ly we  had  candles,  and  H.  improvised 
candlesticks  by  making  holes  in  the  bis- 
cuits left  from  dinner.  The  next  day 
he  got  two  small  blocks  of  wood,  and 
now  we  have  two  new  shining  tin  can- 
dlesticks. Dr.  Weld,  another  of  the 
stranded  bachelors,  having  gone  his 
round  of  patients,  passed  the  evening 
with  us,  but  both  gentlemen  took  their 
departure  before  nine  o'clock,  and  we 
went  to  bed  —  on  the  two  feather  beds 
with  husk  beds  beneath.  I  had  mine 
on  the  parlor  floor  and  slept  comfort- 
ably. 

We  sadly  needed  a  bedroom  carpet. 
Mrs.  C.  told  us  of  a  woman  who  wove 
rag  carpets,  and  she  guessed  she  would 
like  to  sell  one  she  had  on  hand.    While 
in  Ouincy,  we  had  some  very  pretty  rag 
carpets   made  of    worn  out    garments 
colored   in  various  hues  and  woven  in 
shaded  and  bright  stripes,  very  comfort- 
able,  homelike,    and   cheerful,    so   one 
morning  last  week  I  took  my  first  walk 
in  this  city,  passing,  as  Mrs.  C.  directed, 
by  the   Temple.     As    I  came   to   that 
embyro  building,  I  verily  believe  every 
man  at  work  cutting  stone  laid  down  his 
tools  and  gazed  at  me  as  I  passed.     I 
quickened  my  steps  and  without  much 
difficulty  found  the  place,a  three-roomed 
house.      The    weaving-frame    occupied 
one,  and  from  the  number  of  women  and 
children   there   the   other  rooms  must 
have  had  other  families.     I  told  my  er- 
rand.    "  Yes,"  she  said,  and  from  under 
the  loom  unrolled  a  coarse,  ugly  thing, 
which  she  called  "hit  and  miss," — not 
a  pretty  stripe  —  that  was  the  "  miss  " 
—  and   the  "  hit  "  was  a  few  inches  of 
red  flannel  and  blue  calico  at  irregular 
intervals   a  long  way  apart,  while  the 
rest  was  in  every  shade  of  fade.     I  hes- 
itated, but  the  sad-faced  woman,  prob- 
ably perceiving  my  disappointment,  told 
me  I  could  have  the  fifteen  yards  for 
#3.50,  so  I  paid  her  and  hastened  home 
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The  carpet  soon  followed.  E.  was  quite 
pleased  with  it,  and  we  have  it  made  up 
and  it  is  down, —  a  yard  and  a  half  over 
for  a  rug.  It  seems  much  better  than  a 
bare  floor  in  this  cold  climate. 

But  my  paper  is  so  full  and  crowded 
I  fear  you  cannot  read  it,  and  I  have 
not  said  half  I  wanted  to.  Love  to  all, 
and  Happy  New  Year.  Don't  forget 
Grandma  and  children. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Charlotte. 

Nauvoo,  Jan.  22,  1843. 
My  Dear  Sister  Isa : 

O,  what  fine  times  you  are  having  this 
season,  with  so  many  parties,  balls  and 
sleigh-rides  !  So  much  gayety  for  sedate 
old  Portsmouth  is  quite  a  novelty !  Your 
letter  received  a  fortnight  ago  was  very 
cheery. 

The  night  you  passed  so  pleasantly 
at  Little  Harbor,  dancing  in  that  old 
Colonial  Hall,  was  passed  by  me  in  a 
small,  smoky  room  at  Warsaw  on  our 
way  here, —  and  during  the  two  follow- 
ing weeks  we  quite  realized  many  of 
Mrs.  Kirkland's  scenes,  so  vividly  por- 
trayed in  her  "  New  Home,  Who  '11  Fol- 
low?" When  we  read  it  together  last 
summer,  you  know  we  concluded  that 
she  had  drawn  on  her  imagination  some- 
what in  giving  her  experiences  of  West- 
ern life  ;  but  I  have  changed  my  mind. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  relate  the  ludi- 
crous incidents  that  daily  happen, —  it 
would  take  too  much  time  and  paper, 
and  I  have  no  ambition  to  write  a  book 
which  after  all  might  be  appreciated  only 
by  ourselves. 

On  Christmas  brother  invited  Dr. 
Weld  and  the  Judge  to  dine  with  us  on 
roast  turkey,  but  the  turkey  did  not 
come.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  venison, 
roasted  by  being  held  on  a  long  pointed 
stick  over  a  bed  of  coals.  We  also  had 
baked  beans,  biscuit,  and  vegetables 
cooked  alternately  in  the  spider  and  tin 
dipper,  except  the  potatoes  which  were 
roasted  in  the  ashes.     Dr.  Weld  is  also 


a  bachelor,  about  thirty-five  years  old. 
He  came  here  many  years  ago,  is  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth,  and  studied  medicine  under 
Dr.  Muzzy.  He  has  been  at  LaHarpe, 
a  village  about  twenty  miles  east  of 
Nauvoo,  most  of  the  time  since  Christ- 
mas, and  has  a  large  practice  around  the 
country.  The  Judge  makes  himself 
agreeable  and  useful, —  indeed,  I  hardly 
know  how  I  could  do  without  him  in  this 
community,  I  feel  so  timid  when  I  go 
out,  the  men  look  so  rough  and  strange, 
dress  so  queerly  and  stare  so  ;  and  some 
have  left  their  work  and  followed  and 
stopped  me,  asking  when  I  came  from 
the  Old  Country, —  meaning  England, 
for  at  least  a  third  of  the  Mormons  are 
English.  Now  the  Judge  is  always  ready 
to  accompany  me  when  I  go  to  the  post- 
office,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  away,  the 
longest  walk  I  take. 

Mary,  our  domestic,  made  her  appear- 
ance the  day  after  New  Year's.  Eliza- 
beth showed  her  her  room,  and  told  her 
she  might  arrange  it  while  we  were  at 
dinner.  She  replied  very  indignantly, 
"  I  ain't  used  to  living  only  in  one  family 
and  eating  with  them,  and  I  would  just 
as  lives  you  would  get  another  girl."  E., 
who  was  tired  out  with  her  apprentice- 
ship to  the  spider,  yielded  at  once,  but 
not  very  gracefully,  or  graciously,  I  fear, 
for  she  herself  placed  a  chair  for  Mary 
and  treated  her  as  an  honored  guest,  al- 
ways helping  her  first,  and  she  will  rise 
herself  or  call  on  me  rather  than  ask 
Mary  for  anything  needed.  So  my 
sympathies  go  out  to  poor  Mary,  who 
always  takes  her  work  and  sits  with  us 
in  the  parlor  afternoons  and  evenings, 
but  does  not,  I  know,  feel  at  ease.  E. 
has  engaged  a  young  English  girl  to 
take  her  place  next  week,  and  I  hope 
she  will  be  better  suited. 

We  are  quite  enchanted  with  the  de- 
lightful western  view  from  our  little 
five-roomed  cottage.  The  cottage  itself 
is  near  the  top  of  a  long  hill  rising 
gradually  from  the  river. 
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Before  the  Mormon  advent,  this  place 
was  first  called  Venus,  then  Commerce, 
and  contained  a  few  hundred  inhabi- 
tants settled  near  the  river,  which  is 
still  the  business  center,  and  there  were 
also  the  taverns,  postoffice,  mills,  stores, 
printing  press,  etc.  A  mile  above  is 
the  steamboat  landing,  where  there  is  a 
tavern,  two  stores,  and  a  cluster  of 
dwellings.  And  now  the  tide  of  settle- 
ment is  drifting  up  the  hill  near  the 
Temple. 

"Nauvoo  "  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  and, 
they  say,  signifies  beautiful  situation,  or 
place,  carrying  with  it  also  the  idea  of 
rest,  and  is  truly  descriptive  of  this  most 
delightful  spot.  It  is  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  head  of 
the  Des  Moines  rapids,  in  Hancock 
County,  bounded  on  the  east  by  an  ex- 
tensive prairie  of  surpassing  beauty, 
and  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  by  the 
river,  rising  gradually  from  the  water 
for  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  each 
square  containing  four  acres,  divided 
into  lots  of  one  acre  each,  which  seldom 
contains  more  than  one  house,  thus 
leaving  a  large  space  for  gardens.  Its 
population  is  now  fourteen  thousand, 
and  when  the  river  opens  in  the  spring 
there  will  be  a  large  increase ;  but  as 
the  city  covers  an  area  of  six  or  eight 
miles,  its  inhabitants  are  of  course  much 
scattered. 

A  few  days  ago  I  visited  the  celebrat- 
ed Mormon  temple,  which  is  situated  on 
the  summit  of  the  bluffs  facing  the  west, 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  city, 
the  river  for  several  miles,  and  an  exten- 
sive view  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  This 
temple  is  a  large  edifice  of  white  lime- 
stone, a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length 
by  eighty-nine  in  breadth,  with  walls 
two  feet  thick.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture is  unlike  any  other  upon  earth,  hav- 
ing its  origin  with  Joseph  Smith,  pro- 
fessed by  him  to  have  been  revealed  by 
divine  revelation.  The  building  is  sur- 
rounded by  thirty-two   pilasters,  each 


resting  upon  an  inverted  crescent,  and 
in  bas  relief  is  another  crescent,  on  the 
inner  curve  of  which  is  carved  the  pro- 
file of  a  human  face  made  to  represent 
the  new  moon.  Upon  the  cap  of  each 
pilaster  there  is  to  be  a  round  face  and 
two  hands,  holding  and  blowing  a  trum- 
pet, to  represent  the  sun.  The  temple  is 
to  be  lighted  with  four  rows  of  windows, 
two  of  which  will  be  arched  and  two 
round  alternately ;  but  we  can  hardly 
form  an  idea  of  what  its  appearance  will 
be  when  finished,  for  they  have  now  only 
reached  the  first  tier  of  windows.  The 
Mormons  look  upon  this  undertaking  as 
equal  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple, and  the  day  of  its  completion  is  far 
distant.  The  basement  is  divided  into 
three  halls  and  two  smaller  rooms  ;  the 
central  hall  contains  the  celebrated  bap- 
tismal font,  which  is  a  large  stone  reser- 
voir, surrounded  by  a  carved  wooden 
railing  and  supported  upon  the  backs  of 
twelve  oxen,  beautifully  carved  in  wood 
and  standing  knee  deep  in  water  ;  these 
oxen  are  to  be  overlaid  with  pure  gold. 
Pumps  are  attached  to  the  font  to  sup- 
ply it  with  water  when  necessary.  The 
temple,  together  with  several  other 
buildings  in  the  city,  is  built  by  tithes, 
every  Mormon  being  obliged  to  give 
either  labor  or  produce  (the  latter  being 
sold  near  the  temple)  and  Joseph  Smith 
holds  in  trust  everything  that  is  given. 
Last  Sabbath  there  was  preaching  at 
the  Prophet's  house.  Having  not  a  lit- 
tle curiosity  to  see  and  hear  this  strange 
man,  who  has  attracted  so  many  thou- 
sands of  people  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  the  Judge  and  myself  sallied 
forth.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
a  large  horse-sled,  with  a  little  straw  on 
the  bottom  upon  which  were  seated  men 
and  women,  stopped  before  us  ;  one  of 
the  men  asked  us  to  get  on,  and  by  a  lit- 
tle crowding  we  placed  ourselves  among 
them  and  were  borne  along  with  the  mul- 
titude that  were  thronging  to  hear  their 
beloved  leader.  Such  hurrying !  one 
would  have  thought  it  was  the  last  op- 
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portunity  to  hear  him  they  would  ever 
have,  although  we  were  two  hours  before 
the  services  were  to  commence.  When 
the  house  was  so  full  that  not  another 
person  could  stand  upright,  the  windows 
were  opened  for  the  benefit  of  those 
without,  who  were  as  numerous  as  those 
within. 

Joseph  Smith  is  a  large,  stout  man, 
youthful  in  his  appearance,  with  light 
complexion  and  hair,  and  blue  eyes  set 
far  back  in  the  head,  and  expressing 
great  shrewdness,  or  I  should  say,  cun- 
ning. He  has  a  large  head  and  phrenol- 
ogists would  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
it  a  bad  one,  for  the  organs  situated  in 
the  back  part  are  decidedly  the  most 
prominent.  He  is  also  very  round- 
shouldered.  He  had  just  returned  from 
Springfield,  where  he  has  been  upon  trial 
for  some  crime  of  which  he  was  accused 
while  in  Missouri,  but  he  was  released 
by  habeas  corpus.  I,  who  had  expected 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  his  eloquence,  was 
never  more  disappointed  than  when  he 
commenced  his  discourse  by  relating  all 
the  incidents  of  his  journey.  This  he 
did  in  a  loud  voice,  and  his  language  and 
manner  were  the  coarsest  possible.  His 
object  seemed  to  be  to  amuse  and  excite 
laughter  in  his  audience.  He  is  evi- 
dently a  great  egotist  and  boaster,  for  he 
frequently  remarked  that  at  every  place 
he  stopped  going  to  and  from  Spring- 
field people  crowded  around  him,  and 
expressed  surprise  that  he  was  so  "hand- 
some and  good  looking."  He  also  ex- 
claimed at  the  close  of  almost  every 
sentence,  "  That 's  the  idea  !  "  I  could 
not  but  with  wonder  and  pity  look  upon 
that  motley  and  eager  crowd  that  sur- 
rounded me,  as  1  thought,  "  Can  it  be 
possible  that  so  many  of  my  poor  fellow- 
mortals  are  satisfied  with  such  food  for 
their  immortal  souls  ?  "  for  not  one  sen- 
tence did  that  man  utter  calculated  to 
create  devotional  feelings,  to  impress 
upon  his  people  the  great  object  of  life, 
to  teach  them  how  they  might  more 
faithfully  perform  their  duties  and  en- 


dure their  trials  with  submission,  to  give 
them  cheering  or  consoling  views  of  a 
divine  providence,  or  to  fit  them  for  an 
eternal  life  beyond  the  grave ;  but  his 
whole  two  hours'  discourse  had  rather  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  morals  and 
spread  vice. 

We  returned  home  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  went. 

We  have  not  yet  much  extended  our 
acquaintance.  We  were  hesitating 
whether  it  would  be  etiquette  for  us  to 
make  the  first  call  on  our  landlady  and 
nearest  neighbor,  as  she  is  a  bride,  when 
she  was  ushered  by  Mary  through  the 
kitchen  to  the  parlor  and  introduced. 
She  was  very  taciturn,  but  in  the  midst 
of  E  s  conversation  with  her  she  turned 
round  and  addressed  Mary  in  the  kitch- 
en, asking  her  to  take  a  sleigh-ride  with 
her  and  Mr.  T.  in  the  afternoon.  Mary 
was  her  bridesmaid. 

There  are  two  more  Gentile  brethren 
arrived  in  the  city,  and  they  will  be  quite 
an  agreeable  acquisition  to  our  little 
society,  Dr.  Higbee  and  Mr.  Skinner,  a 
lawyer.  They  dined  with  us  a  few  days 
ago  on  roast  turkey,  which  was  cooked 
by  being  suspended  by  a  string  from  the 
mantel-piece,  with  the  "  spider  "  beneath 
to  catch  the  gravy.  It  was  pronounced 
excellent  by  all.  Our  "  spider  "  is  now 
cast  into  the  shade  by  a  Yankee  Notion 
cooking  stove  ;  our  bread  candle-sticks 
were  superseded  by  blocks  of  wood,  then 
flat-bottomed  tin  candle-sticks,  and  now 
we  are  at  the  height  of  our  ambition  with 
glass  lamps  and  spirit  gas,  for  our  trunks 
and  furniture  arrived  yesterday. 

We  see  but  little  of  brother  during  the 
day,  but  in  the  evening  he  or  the  Judge 
read  aloud  while  E.  and  myself  are  occu- 
pied with  sewing.  H.  and  E.  send  much 
love  to  you  all  and  so  do  I,  and  wish  I 
could  pass  one  of  these  long  evenings 
around  the  domestic  hearth.  Write  me 
particularly  about  yourselves  and  re- 
member me  to  all  friends. 

I  believe  I  have  mentioned  that  H.  has 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  Mormon 
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family  named  Haven,  who  claim  rela- 
tionship and  I  believe  we  really  have  the 
same  ancestors  in  Richard  and  Susanna 
Haven  who  settled  at  Lynn.  There  is  a 
son  who  is  a  Methodist  preacher.  They 
came  from  Hopkinton,  Mass.  Their 
daughter  Maria  and  Miss  L'Amereux 
passed  an  afternoon  and  took  tea  with 
us  a  short  time  ago.  Maria  Haven  is  a 
very  pretty  girl  with  black  eyes. 

I  fear  you  will  tire  yourselves  reading 
this  long  letter,  therefore  will  bid  you 
goodbye  with  best  wishes. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Charlotte. 

Nauvoo,  Feb.  19,  1843. 
My  dear  Mother: 

Avery  happy  Sunday  morning  dawned 
upon  us,  for  about  midnight  Elizabeth 
gave  birth  to  a  fine,  healthy  little  boy, 
weighing  nine  pounds,  and  all  is  well. 
She  had  two  experienced  Mormon  wo- 
men with  her  all  day  yesterday,  and  Dr. 
Weld  came  towards  evening  and  tarried 
till  after  daylight.  Brother  H.  seems  to 
be  the  only  one  in  danger  ;  you,  mother, 
know  already  how  fond  he  is  of  children, 
—  he  is  now  carried  beyond  himself,  so 
perfectly  happy  ;  in  his  transports  of  joy 
he  laughs  and  cries  alternately,  and  can- 
not keep  quiet,  but  jumps  up  to  look  at 
Baby  or  its  mother  every  few  minutes. 
He  is  trying  to  write  the  news  to  Mr. 
Cushman,  but  I  doiibt  if  he  succeeds 
today,  unless  he  composes  himself.  I 
wish,  mother,  you  could  look  in  upon  us 
and  see  your  new  grandson,  for  surely 
it  is  a  dear  child,  bright  and  intelligent 
looking,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  its  pa- 
rents in  pronouncing  it  a  beauty. 

We  are  still  pleased  with  our  little 
home,  and  I  do  not  regret  coming.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  glad  I  came,  for  I 
flatter  myself  I  can  be  of  some  service 
to  H.  and  E.,  though  there  are  times 
when  I  could  almost  fly  to  see  you  all. 

We  think  our  visiting  society  among 
the  Mormons  will  be  very  limited,  for  we 
understand  it  is  etiquette  for  new  com- 


ers to  make  the  first  call  on  old  residents, 
and  if  the  women  are  like  the  two  that 
were  here  yesterday,  I  can  say  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  "  From  all  such, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us"  ;  for  they  kept 
up  one  contin  ual  stream  of  talk  about 
their  peculiar  religion,  quoting  scripture 
from  Genesis  to  Revelations.  I  never 
heard  so  much  Bible  talk  in  all  my  life 
before.  Our  few  Gentile  brethren  have 
been  very  polite,  calling  almost  every 
day.  Dr.  Higbeeis  the  most  at  leisure, 
not  having  a  single  patient  and  not  likely 
to  have,  as  the  Mormons  perform  won- 
derful cures  by  "the  laying  on  of  hands.' 
He  has  a  horse  and  sleigh,  so  has  given 
me  a  general  invitation  to  drive  when  I 
feel  inclined.  I  have  taken  two  drives 
with  him,  giving  me  a  fine  opportunity 
to  see  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Ascending  the  bluff  we  are  soon  out 
on  the  prairie,  which  is  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  in  extent.  There  are  a  few  fine 
farms,  highly  cultivated,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  land  has  been  settled  only  re- 
cently, and  the  houses  are  still  of  the 
rudest  construction, —  mere  shelters, 
many  built  of  logs  placed  cob  fashion, 
some  of  only  one  thickness  of  boards, 
and  others  of  sod  or  mud,  with  seldom 
any  plastering  or  floors,  and  minus  chim- 
neys, doors  and  windows.  In  place  of 
these  essential  comforts,  we  may  some- 
times see  a  few  inches  of  funnel  above 
the  roof  or  through  the  side  of  a  house  ; 
a  curtain  or  quilt  is  frequently  suspend- 
ed in  the  doorway  ;  while  air  and  light 
are  admitted  through  the  spaces  left  be- 
tween the  logs  or  through  the  roof.  You 
would  think.it  impossible  that  human 
beings  could  inhabit  such  hovels,  were 
you  not  constantly  reminded  that  such 
was  the  case  by  seeing  sundry  white- 
headed,  dirty-faced,  bare-footed  children 
peeping  or  thrusting  themselves  be- 
tween crevices  and  cracks.  But  in  spite  of 
their  scanty  clothing  and  the  midwinter 
prairie  breezes  that  play  so  freely 
through  their  dwellings,  these  look 
healthy  and  happy. 
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When  we  consider  the  short  time  since 
the  Mormons  came  here,  and  their  des- 
titution after  having  had  every  vestige 
of  property  taken  from  them,  and  after 
having  undergone  great  suffering  and 
persecution,  their  husbands  and  sons  in 
some  instances  murdered  ;  when  we  re- 
member that,  driven  from  their  homes 
in  Missouri,  with  famine  before  them, 
five  thousand  men,  women  and  children? 
crossed  the  Mississippi  to  this  State  in 
the  winter  of  1841,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  they  have  no  fitter  dwelling-place 
and  so  few  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The 
hopelessness  and  despair  that  must  have 
existed  probably  led  some  of  them  to 
commit  depredations  on  their  more  for- 
tunate neighbors, —  had  they  not,  we 
might  certainly  have  considered  them 
morally  superior  to  other  communities. 
Better  and  more  substantial  buildings 
are  fast  being  erected  in  city  and  coun- 
try, and  in  a  few  years  things  will  present 
a  very  different  appearance,  and  if  let 
alone  and  persecution  ceases,  this  absurd 
religious  doctrine  will  surely  die  a  nat- 
ural death. 

My  other  sleigh-ride  was  on  the  river. 
The  day  was  mild  and  sunny,  and  our 
horse  was  so  fleet,  he  seemed  to  fly  over 
the  smooth  ice,  in  and  out  around  many 
little  wooded  islands,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  we  were  at  Fort  Madison, 
a  thriving  little  village  on  the  Iowa  side 
ten  miles  above  Nauvoo.  We  stopped 
at  a  little  tavern,  took  a  little  refresh- 
ment of  tea  and  cake,  and  returned  home. 
The  novelty  of  the  drive  was  quite  de- 
lightful. 

We  heard  that  Mrs.  Joseph  Smith 
wished  to  become  acquainted  with  us, 
and  had  been  expecting  us  to  honor  her 
with  a  call.  As  there  was  no  prospect 
of  E's  going,  I  proposed  to  call  and  rep- 
resent the  family,  the  Judge  volunteer- 
ing to  accompany  and  introduce  me. 
They  live  in  the  Old  Town  by  the  riv- 
er, so  it  was  a  mile  walk,  but  we  were 
fortunate  to  find  them  home.  They 
seemed  pleased  to  see  us  and  urged  us 


to  pass  the  afternoon,  but  we  politely 
declined.  Sister  Emma,  for  by  that 
name  Mrs.  S.  is  known,  is  very  plain  in 
her  personal  appearance,  though  we  hear 
she  is  very  intelligent  and  benevolent, 
has  great  influence  with  her  husband, 
and  is  generally  beloved.  She  said  very 
little  to  us,  her  whole  attention  being 
absorbed  in  what  Joseph  was  saying. 
He  talked  incessantly  about  himself, 
what  he  had  done  and  could  do  more 
than  other  mortals,  and  remarked  that 
he  was  "a  giant,  physically  and  mental- 
ly." In  fact,  he  seemed  to  forget  that 
he  was  a  man.  I  did  not  change  my 
opinion  about  him,  but  suppose  he  has 
good  traits.  They  say  he  is  very  kind- 
hearted,  and  always  ready  to  give  shel- 
ter and  help  to  the  needy.  We  may 
hope  so,  for  a  kind  heart  in  this  place 
can  always  be  active. 

From  there  we  called  on  Joseph's 
mother,  passing  the  site  of  the  Nauvoo 
House,  a  spacious  hotel,  the  first  floor 
only  laid.  It  is  like  the  Temple  in  be- 
ing erected  on  the  tithe  system,  and 
when  finished  will  surpass  in  splendor 
any  hotel  in  the  State.  Here  Joseph 
and  his  heirs  for  generations  are  to  have 
apartments  free  of  expense,  and  they 
think  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  will 
rusticate  beneath  its  roof.  Madame 
Smith's  residence  is  a  log  house  very 
near  her  son's.  She  opened  the  door 
and  received  us  cordially.  She  is  a 
motherly  kind  of  woman  of  about  sixty 
years.  She  receives  a  little  pittance  by 
exhibiting  The  Mummies  to  strangers. 
When  we  asked  to  see  them,  she  lit  a 
candle  and  conducted  us  up  a  short,  nar, 
row  stairway  to  a  low,  dark  room  under 
the  roof.  On  one  side  were  standing 
half  a  dozen  mummies,  to  whom  she  in- 
troduced us,  King  Onitus  and  his  royal 
household,  —  one  she  did  not  know. 
Then  she  took  up  what  seemed. to  be  a 
club  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloth,  and  said 
"  This  is  the  leg  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
the  one  that  saved  Moses."  Repressing 
a  smile,  I  looked  from  the  mummies  to 
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the  old  lady,  but  could  detect  nothing 
but  earnestness  and  sincerity  on  her 
countenance.  Then  she  turned  to  a  long 
table,  set  her  candle-stick  down,  and 
opened  a  long  roll  of  manuscript,  saying 
it  was  "the  writing  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  written  in  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit," 
and  she  read  several  minutes  from  it  as 
if  it  were  English.  It  sounded  very 
much  like  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment —  and  it  might  have  been  for  any- 
thing we  knew  —  but  she  said  she  read 
it  through  the  inspiration  of  her  son  Jo- 
seph, in  whom  she  seemed  to  have  per- 
fect confidence.  Then  in  the  same  way 
she  interpreted  to  us  hieroglyphics  from 
another  roll.  One  was  Mother  Eve  be- 
ing tempted  by  the  serpent,  who  —  the 
serpent,  I  mean — was  standing  on  the 
tip  of  his  tail,  which  with  his  two  legs 
formed  a  tripod,  and  had  his  head  in 
Eve's  ear.  I  said,  "  But  serpents  don't 
have  legs." 

"They  did  before  the  fall,"  she  assert- 
ed with  perfect  confidence. 

The  Judge  slipped  a  coin  in  her  hand 
which  she  received  smilingly,  with  a 
pleasant,  "  Come  again,"  as  we  bade  her 
goodby. 

I  know,  dear  Mother,  you  would  be 
highly  amused  were  you  now  to  look 
from  our  parlor  window  at  the  crowd  of 
people  that  are  passing  from  their  devo- 
tions in  the  Temple.  As  that  edifice 
has  neither  roof  nor  floor,  preaching  is 
held  there  only  on  pleasant  Sundays. 
Then  planks  are  laid  loosely  over  the 
joists  and  some  boards  are  placed  for 
seats,  but  not  half  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  people ;  so  men,  women,  and 
children,  take  with  them  chairs,  benches, 
stools,  etc.  They  are  now  returning 
with  them.  Their  dress  you  would  think 
not  very  comfortable  for  a  winter's  day, 
many  men  and  boys  with  straw  hats,  low 
shoes,  and  no  overcoats,  and  women  with 
sun-bonnets,  calico  dresses,  thin  shawls, 
or  some  nondescript  garment  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.  Their  zeal  must 
surely  keep  them  warm. 


H.  and  E. —  and  Baby  would  if  it  could 
- —  send  love  to  all  of  the  family. 
Write  soon  and  believe  me  ever, 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 
Charlotte. 

Venus,  alias  Commerce,. 
alias  Nauvoo. 

March  5,  1843. 
My  dear  brother  and  sister : 

Friday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  very  welcome  letters,  also  letters 
from  Mother  and  Isa.  We  have  but  two 
mails  a  week  and  twice  I  had  come  away 
disappointed,  therefore  was  overjoyed 
when  so  many  letters  and  papers  were 
smilingly  handed  me  by  Elder  Sidney 
Rigdon,  P.  M.  I  hastened  home  and 
read  them  again  and  again,  —  indeed, 
the  smaller  the  incident  mentioned,  the 
greater  seemed  the  interest. 

This  Sunday  morning  Elizabeth  break- 
fasted with  us  for  the  first  time  since 
the  birth  of  her  infant,  and  H.  is  at  home 
for  the  day  in  a  state  of  perfect  happi- 
ness, and  wishes  Sunday  would  come 
twice  a  week.  He  has  the  boy  on  his  knee, 
talking  all  kinds  of  nonsense  to  him  and 
teaching  him  to  smile  and  recognize  his 
father.  E.  is  quite  well  and  the  boy 
thrives,  gaining  one  ounce  a  week.  He 
is  to  be  named  for  his  grandfather,  Sam- 
uel Cushman.  I  tell  E.  I  hope  he  will 
not  be  a  Democrat. 

This  winter  has  been  extremely  cold  ; 
I  almost  despair  of  sunny,  warm  weather 
in  the  West.  We  had  quite  a  fall  of  snow 
last  night,  and  the  river  has  been  ice- 
bound since  the  middle  of  November. 
I  used  to  think  we  had  high  winds  in 
New  England,  but  I  look  back  to  them 
now  as  gentle  breezes  compared  to  the 
violent  ones  we  have  here.  Every  few 
days  we  have  here  a  perfect  hurricane, 
lasting  for  forty-eight  hours.  Occasion- 
ally we  have  had  a  thaw,  and  then  —  oh, 
the  mud !  it  seems  bottomless.  The 
soil  is  a  black,  sticky  loam,  and  when 
your  foot  is  once  in,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  it  out.    Crossing  the  road  one 
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day  last  week,  my  feet  went  down,  down, 
and  in  all  probability  would  have  reached 
my  antipodes  had  it  not  been  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Judge,  who  helped  me 
out ;  but  both  rubbers  were  left  far  be- 
low and  there  remain  to  be  fossilized  as 
footprints  of  the  primeval  man. 

Notwithstanding  cold  and  mud,  we 
have  passed  a  pleasant  winter,  our  soci- 
ety being  mostly  confined  to  our  little 
Gentile  band.  A  few  other  acquaintan- 
ces we  have  made,  Hiram  Kimball's  fam- 
ily, who  lived  here  when  it  was  Com- 
merce,—  Mrs  K's  mother  has  become  a 
Mormon  and  Mrs.  K.  is  leaning  that 
way, —  then,  at  the  post-office,  the  Rig- 
don  family.  We  enter  a  side  door  lead- 
ing into  the  kitchen,  andin  a  corner  near 
the  door  is  a  wide  shelf  or  table,  on  which 
against  the  wall  is  a  sort  of  cupboard 
with  pigeon-holes  or  boxes  —  this  is  the 
post-office.  In  this  room,  with  the  great 
cooking  stove  at  one  end,  the  family  eat 
and  sit.  Mrs.  R.  when  I  go  for  the  mail 
always  invites  me  to  stop  and  rest,  which 
after  a  cold,  long  walk  I  am  glad  to  do, 
thus  opening  an  acquaintance  with  Elder 
Sidney  Rigdon,  the  most  learned  man 
among  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  He  is 
past  fifty  and  is  somewhat  bald  and  his 
dark  hair  slightly  gray.  He  has  an  in- 
telligent countenance,  a  courteous  man- 
ner, and  speaks  grammatically.  He 
talks  very  pleasantly  about  his  travels  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  but  is  very  ret- 
icent about  his  religion.  I  have  heard 
it  stated  that  he  was  Smith's  chief  aid- 
in  getting  up  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
creed.  He  is  so  far  above  Smith  in  intel- 
lect, education,  and  secretiveness,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  he  is  at 
the  head  in  compiling  it.  I  looked  over 
his  library  —  on  some  book-shelves  in 
the  kitchen.  It  was  a  very  good  stu- 
dent's collection, —  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  lexicons  and  readers,  stray  vol- 
umes of  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Irving's 
works,  and  a  number  of  other  valuable 
books.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  in 
his  youth,  then  was  employed  in  a  news- 
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paper  office.  His  wife  is  always  busy 
with  domestic  labor.  They  have  five 
daughters. 

The  only  party  I  have  attended  in  this 
Holy  City  was  at  their  house.  Here  is 
a  copy  of  the  invitation.  You  will  ob- 
serve the  date  was  a  year  ago.  However, 
we  concluded  it  was  a  slight  mistake,  as 
the  Judge  received  an  invitation  some- 
how with  this  year's  date. 

Nauvoo  Feb  20  1842 
The  company  of  Mr  Mrs  and  Miss  Haven 
is  Solicited  to  attend  a  party  at  the 

hous  of  Mr  Rigdon  on  Thursday  the  24 
inst  at  three  oclock  P  M 

Sarah  Rigdon 
Eliza  Rigdon 

The  Judge  called  me,  and  we  trudged 
off.  We  were  met  at  the  P.  O.  door  by 
Miss  Sarah;  her  mother,  who  was  paring 
potatoes  near  the  stove,  came  forward, 
the  venerable  Elder  stood  behind  the 
cook  stove  (which  was  in  full  operation) 
dressed  in  his  Sunday  best  suit,  the 
highest  and  stiff  est  shirt  collar,  and  a 
white  neckerchief  with  ends  flowing 
over  his  shoulders.  By  his  side  was  a 
very  fine,  stylish  gentleman  with  gold 
spectacles  whom  he  introduced  to  me  as 
Mr.  Marr  — "  A  descendant  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar,"  occurred  to  me.  He  is  a  native 
of  Portland,  Me.,  and  a  last  year's  grad- 
uate of  the  Cambridge  Law  School. 

Leaving  my  escort  in  the  kitchen,  I 
was  ushered  into  the  next  room  —  where 
lo !  there  was  a  large  quilting  frame, 
around  which  sat  eight  of  the  belles  of 
Nauvoo,  to  each  of  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced, then  a  seat  was  assigned  me  near 
the  head  of  the  frame,  and  equipped  with 
needle,  thread,  and  thimble,  I  quilted 
with  the  rest.  But  not  a  word  was  said, 
and  fearing  my  presence  had  checked 
hilarity,  I  offered  a  few  kindly  remarks, 
only  to  be  answered  with  "  Yes,  Marm," 
or  "  No,  Marm."  It  was  quite  embar- 
rassing, when  my  next  neighbor  timidly 
whispered,  "We  talk  in  the  evening." 

So  I  was  stilled  and  put  all  my  energy 
on  the  quilt,  which  was  finished  and  tak- 
en out  of  the  frame  by  six  o'clock.    The 
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door  to  the  kitchen  or  living  room  was 
then  thrown  open  and  we  were  ushered 
in.  The  scene,  how  changed  !  Through 
the  whole  length  of  the  room,  from  the 
post-office  to  the  stove,  a  table  extended, 
loaded  with  a  substantial  supper,  tur- 
key, chicken,  beef,  vegetables,  pies,  eake, 
etc.     To  this  we  did  silent  justice. 

Leaving  the  family  to  clear  away,  we 
young  people  returned  to  the  other  room 
and  placed  ourselves  like  wall-flowers. 
Gentlemen  soon  came  in  in  groups,  and 
when  all  were  assembled,  Mr.  Rigdon 
came  in,  shook  hands  with  the  gentle- 
men, then  placed  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  taking  a  gentleman  by 
his  side,  commenced  introductions/'  Mr. 
Monroe,  —  Miss  Burnett,  my  daughter, 
Miss  Marks,  Miss  Ives,  my  daughter, 
Miss  Ivens,  Miss  Bemis,  my  daughter 
from  La  Harpe,  Miss  Haven,  my  daugh- 
ter." 

Mr.  Monroe  retires  and  another  gen-' 
tleman  is  called  up  and  the  ceremony 
repeated,  until  all  the  strangers  had  been 
introduced.  Then  Mr.  R.  says,  "  Is  there 
any  other  gentleman  who  has  not  been 
introduced  ? "  when  a  Mr.  Ives  came 
forward  and  pointing  with  his  finger,  "  I 
have  not  been  introduced  to  O^lr'  that 
lady  (Miss  Haven)  and  J^=  that  (Miss 
Bemis)." 

This  ceremony  over,  all  seemed  more 
joyous ;  songs  were  sung,  concluding 
with  the  two  little  girls  singing  several 
verses  of  the  Battle  of  Michigan,  dea- 
coned out  to  them  line  by  line  by  their 
elder  sister,  Miss  Nancy.  Then  followed 
an  original  dance  without  music,  com- 
mencing with  marching  and  ending  with 
kissing!  Merry  games  were  then  intro- 
duced, The  Miller,  Grab,  etc.,  not  at  all 
of  an  intellectual  order  ;  so  I  suggested 
Fox  and  Geese,  which  was  in  vogue  with 
us  ten  years  ago.  It  took  well.  Brother 
says  he  called  at  the  office  during  the 
evening,  and  the  Elder  was  urging  his 
wife  to  look  in  upon  the  young  people. 
He  heard  him  say  that  he  had  been  half 
over  the  world  but  never  had  seen  any- 


thing equal  to  this  in  enjoyment.  At 
nine  o'clock  we  went  out  to  a  second 
edition  of  supper,  and  then  the  games 
were  renewed  with  vigor.  We  left  about 
ten.  -The  Miss  Rigdons,  who  called  on 
us  the  next  day,  said  the  party  did  not 
break  up  till  twelve. 

Kiss  little  Louise  and  Sarah  and  baby 
for  me,  and  tell  them  I  am  glad  they 
learn  so  fast.  I  will  write1  them  a  letter 
bye  and  bye.  I  wish  they  could  hug  and 
kiss  their  little  baby  cousin. 

This  evening  with  the  Judge  I  shall 
go  either  to  Mrs.  H.  Kimball's,  or  to  a 
prayer  meeting,  for  you  must  know  the 
saints  take  an  interest  in  our  spiritual 
welfare,  by  sending  us  to  read  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  The  Voice  of  Warning,  and 
the  Book  of  Covenants,  and  invite  us  to 
attend  prayer  meetings. 

We  are  having  beautiful  sunsets  these 
days,  and  from  our  parlor  window  we 
have  an  extensive  western  view  ;  and 
later  on  in  the  night  the  heavens  are  all 
aglow  with  light  from  the  prairie  fires. 
Between  the  river  and  the  Iowa  bluffs 
eight  or  ten  miles  west,  ten  to  twenty 
fires  are  started  burning  the  refuse  grass 
and  straw  preparatory  to  putting  in 
spring  crops.  Often  I  sit  up  a  long  time 
after  going  to  my  room,  watching  these 
long  lines  of  fire  as  they  seem  to  meet 
all  along  the  horizon.  The  sun  is  down 
and  darkness  is  fast  gathering,  so  I  must 
close  with  much  love  from 

Your  sister 

Charlotte. 

Nauvoo,  March  26,  1843. 
My  dear  friends  at  home  : 

In  compliance  with  your  request  to 
write  about  the  Mormon  faith,  I  have 
endeavored  to  gain  some  statistics.  Dr. 
Weld  and  Mr.  Skinner,  who  lived  here 
before  the  Mormons  came,  have  given 
me  a  few  items ;  I  have  tried  to  glean 
something  from  our  Mormon  neighbors, 
but  they  always  answer  my  questions 
with  such  a  stream  of  Bible  quotations 
that  I  am  quite  bewildered.    I  have  read 
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their  holy  books,  and  when  I^have  occa- 
sionally attended  a  meeting,  I  have  taken 
in  all  I  could. 

The  church  called  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  of  Jesus  Christ  is  governed  by  a 
high  priest,  a  council  of  thirty,  twelve 
elders  or  apostles,  teachers,  deacons,  and 
a  bishop  for  each  ward  of  the  city. 
These,  except  the  first,  are  appointed 
annually  by  revelation  to  Joseph  Smith, 
the  prophet,  patriarch,  and  high  priest. 
The  apostles  are  sent  abroad  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  as  missionaries,  with 
the  charge,  when  appointed,  "  to  take 
neither  scrip  nor  change  of  raiment 
with  them,  but  go  as  sheep  among 
wolves,"  etc.  These  are,  no  doubt,  the 
best  talkers  and  most  intelligent  among 
them,  for  the  majority  are  very  ignorant 
— an  unthinking  class  from  the  manu- 
facturing and  mining  districts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  purports  to  be 
a  translation  by  revelation  to  Joseph 
Smithof  writings  on  golden  plates  found 
by  him  in  a  cave  somewhere  in  Ohio,  a 
history  of  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel, 
who  built  boats,  crossed  the  Pacific,  and 
landed  on  our  western  shores.  Then 
commenced  a  succession  of  battles  with 
the  natives  or  hostile  tribes,  as  they 
fought  their  way  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  called  Great  Waters,  —  Mor- 
mon was  a  leader,—  finally  ending  in  a 
sort  of  Kilkenny  Cat  battle.  The  Book 
of  Mormon,  like  the  Old  Testament,  is 
divided  into  books  with  Hebrew  names 
(I  think),  and  "Thus  saith  the  Lord" 
often  directing  the  movements  of  the 
tribes.  We  find  no  creed  in  it,  no  arti- 
cle on  which  to  found  a  religion.  It 
might  have  been  written  by  a  much  less 
intelligent  man  than  Sidney  Ridgon. 
The  Book  of  Covenant  and  Priesthood 
seems  to  me  a  jargon  of  nonsense,  min- 
gled with  directions  for  church  govern- 
ment. They  pretend  to  read  and  be- 
lieve the  Bible  literally. 

Sunday  evening  prayer  meetings  are 


held  at  private  houses  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  Elder  C,  who  lives  in  this 
neighborhood,  has  kindly  invited  us  to 
attend  those  held  at  his  house,  so  I  with 
the  Judge  have  been  there  three  Sun- 
day evenings  during  the  winter.  The 
room  is  well  filled,  and  the  meetings  are 
presided  over  by  the  Elder,  are  orderly, 
and  are  conducted  similarly  to  the  Meth- 
odist ones  I  have  attended  in  the  coun- 
try in  New  England.  All  are  at  liberty 
to  speak,  and  sometimes  a  subject  is  dis- 
cussed. One  evening  it  was  Baptism  for 
the  Dead.  There  were  only  two  or  three 
speakers  on  that  subj  ect,  and  their  minds 
were  of  such  a  description  as  to  throw 
into  a  maze  of  confusion  every  subject 
they  touched.  They  pretended  to  su- 
preme wisdom,  and  expressed  their 
views  with  that  smiling  self-satisfaction 
which  denotes  that  all  truths  have  been 
revealed  to  them  by  some  superior 
power,  and  they  evidently  regarded  all 
other  Christians  with  painful  compas- 
sion. From  what  was  said  that  evening  I 
gather  that  the  Mormons  believe  in 
three  heavens,  termed  Tuestial,  Terres- 
trial,Celestial ;  that  after  death  the  spirit 
enters  the  lowest,  and  constantly  pro- 
gresses in  spiritual  knowledge  until 
safely  landed  in  the  Celestial ;  and  all 
that  die  without  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing or  receiving  the  faith  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints  are  consigned  to  purgatory 
to  remain  forever,  or  until  their  descend- 
ants or  friends  are  baptized  for  them. 
Thus  these  poor  Mormons  are  constant- 
ly being  baptized  as  a  duty  to  release 
their  ancestors  or  friends  from  the  tor- 
tures of  purgatory. 

Near  the  close  of  this  meeting  a  wo- 
man arose,  the  wail  of  an  afflicted  moth 
er  hushed  the  assembly  into  a  profound 
stillness,  the  words  of  the  heart  found  a 
response  in  every  bosom,  and  upon  ev- 
ery countenance  tears  of  sympathy  were 
visible,  as  they  listened  to  the  mournful 
tones.  She  told  of  the  joy  she  had  felt 
when  the  new  faith  was  revealed  to  her 
in  her  own  English  land  ;  how  she   be- 
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sought  the  Lord  to  convert  her  whole 
household,  and  made  a  covenant  with 
him  that  if  he  would  only  bring  them  in- 
to the  church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
he  might  send  any  domestic  affliction, 
and  she,  without  murmuring,  would  be 
resigned.  They  were  converted,and  now 
it  had  pleased  God  to  test  the  strength 
of  her  vow  ;  in  the  Missouri  war  her  hus- 
band and  four  children  were  murdered, 
and  now  her  only  surviving  son  lay  pros- 
trate with  a  fever.  In  a  mother's  agony 
she  besought  the  Lord  to  withhold  his 
chastening  rod,  and  spare  to  her  the  on- 
ly remaining  prop  of  her  old  age  ;  but  if 
he  saw  fit  to  take  that  also,  she  fervent- 
ly prayed  that  she  might  bow  submis- 
sively to  his  will.  It  was  beautiful  to 
see  in  the  prayer  of  this  sorrowing 
mother,  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the 
heart  overwhelming  the  delusions  of  the 
imagination.  Here  was  no  mention  of 
Joseph  Smith  or  of  the  Temple  and  Man- 
sion House,  for  whose  speedy  erection 
they  generally  put  up  a  petition. 

This  meeting  was  closed  by  one  of 
the  Elders  offering  a  cow  for  sale.  At 
another  time  a  woman  gifted  with  un- 
known tongues  addressed  the  assembly. 
She  also  spoke  of  the  joy  she  received  in 
her  present  religion,  and  then  exhibit- 
ed this  gift,  not,  she  said,  from  any  vain 
glory  of  display,  but  to  convince  those 
who  heard  her  that  this  was  the  only 
true  faith,  and  that  only  in  it  (here  she 
looked  directly  at  me)  could  salvation  be 
found  ;  and  then  with  many  strange  con- 
tortions of  countenance,  and  apparently 
great  mental  excitement,  she  ejaculated 
a  few  sentences  sounding  like  "Metama 
telute  napathy"  about  as  senseless  as 
the  children  say  in  their  games,  "  Eeny, 
meeny,  mony  mite."  Unfortunately 
there  was  no  interpreter  of  tongues  pres- 
ent, so  we  were  no  wiser.  We  also  saw 
two  elders  lay  their  hands  on  a  man  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  headache,  which  he 
said  brought  immediate  relief.  Indeed, 
my  dear  friends,  there  seems  no  end  to 
the  length  to  which  these  poor  people 


carry  their  superstition  and  fanaticism. 
The  majority,  I  am  told,  are  sincere  — 
our  neighbors  at  least  seem  so  —  and 
great  readers  of  the  Bible. 

During  the  last  fortnight  a  bright 
streak  of  light  has  been  observed  in  the 
heavens  extending  from  east  to  west, 
undoubtedly  a  comet  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, for  it  is  very  brilliant,  and  we 
wonder  that  we  see  no  notice  of  this 
beautiful  heavenly  wanderer  in  the  East- 
ern papers.  Well,  some  of  the  Mormons 
looked  with  fear  on  this,  to  them,  strange 
phenomenon,  and  applied  to  the  Patri- 
arch, who  allayed  their  fears  by  telling 
them  that  it  was  a  fiery  sword  pointing 
to  Missouri,  and  there  would  soon  be  war 
in  that  State  and  the  Missourians  would 
be  exterminated.  "  They  felt  to  rejoice," 
for  those  who  suffered  there  have  a  bit- 
ter hatred  to  the  very  name  of  the  State. 
(By  the  way,  none  of  the  Mormons  were 
slaveholders.)  We  understand  that  the 
Prophet  has  recently  had  a  vision,  but 
will  not  reveal  to  his  people  what  he  saw 
in  his  trance  until  the  6th  of  May  ;  then 
we  may  expect  something  startling. 

April  2nd. 
I  was  prevented  from  finishing  this 
letter  last  Sunday.  Brother  and  myself 
are  well,  but  E.  has  been  quite  ill  for 
two  weeks  with  a  cold  and  much  fever. 
She  is  recovering  slowly,  but  longs  for 
warm  weather  so  that  she  can  go  out  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air.  That  Samuel 
Cushman  is  a  fine  boy,  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  who  see  him,  and  in  our 
eyes  there  is  no  end  to  the  wonderful 
feats  he  already  accomplishes.  He  was 
christened  two  weeks  ago  by  our  Rev. 
Mr.  Moore,  who  passed  a  few  days  with 
us.  His  visit  was  an  oasis  to  us  ;  he  told 
us  so  much  news  of  our  Quincy  friends, 
and  brought  us  some  new  books.  We 
felt  sorry  he  could  stay  no  longer.  After 
reading  the  papers  you  send,  we  forward 
them  to  Augustus,  at  Dubuque,  whom 
we  hope  to  see  by  the  first  boat  when 
the  river   opens ;  for  though  it  is  now 
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April  the  river  is  still  ice-bound,  and 
teams  cross  on  the  ice.  We  long  to  see 
it  a  blue,  running  stream  once  more. 
People  say  there  was  never  such  a  long, 
cold  winter  known  before. 

I  passed  one  afternoon  last  week  at 
the  Havens'.  They  seemed  pleased 
with  their  new  relatives,  as  they  call  us  ; 
wish  me  to  call  them  "  uncle "  and 
"  aunt,"  and  say  they  shall  call  me  sister, 
as  it  will  seem  more  natural  when  I  come 
into  the  Latter-Day  Church.  They  are 
a  kind-hearted,  honest  old  couple.  Mr. 
H.  is  about  seventy-five  years  old, —  has 
the  Haven  blue  eyesand  fair  complexion 
His  wife  has  black  eyes.  They  showed 
me  their  pedigree,  which  proves  them 
descendants  of  one  of  the  1645  Fram- 
ingham  brothers. 

Do,  dear  Isa,  always  write  such  long 
letters.  I  almost  commit  them  to  mem- 
ory. I  should  admire  to  see  Lieutenant 
S.  of  whom  you  say  so  much.  I  am 
glad  you  have  passed  such  a  pleasant, 
gay  winter. 

It  is  beginning  to  snow,  so  Brother 
will  take  this  to  the  office,  and  I  hope  to 
get  something  on  his  return.  Love  to 
all.     Kiss  the  little  children  for  me. 

Your  affectionate  daughter  and  sister. 

Charlotte. 

City  of  Nauvoo,  May  2,  1843. 
My  dear  home  friends : 

As  Brother  and  E.  are  both  reading 
to  themselves  this  evening,  I  am  cast 
on  my  own  resources  and  reflections, 
and  my  thoughts  naturally  wandering  to 
Portsmouth  and  the  dear  family  circle, 
I  think  I  cannot  better  employ  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  than  in  answer- 
ing the  kind  letter  I  received  from 
mother  and  sister  a  fortnight  since. 

The  weather  is  now  very  fine,  and  we 
shall  soon  commence  gardening.  The 
Mississippi  has  at  last  broken  its  icy 
bonds,  and  flows  majestically  onward, 
blue  and  clear  as  crystal.  Several  boats 
pass  daily.  Those  coming  up  leave  fifty 
to  a  hundred  passengers  to   swell   the 


Mormon  ranks.  Poor,  deluded  creatures ! 
They  little  know  the  privations  and  suf- 
ferings in  store  for  them,  and  those  who 
have  used  so  much  duplicity  in  bringing 
them  here  are  responsible  for  a  great 
sin,  for  which  they  must  eventually 
suffer. 

The  plain  between  us  and  the  river, 
embracing  twelve  acres  or  more,  is  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  grass  looking  bright 
and  green.  For  the  last  week  or  so  it 
has  presented  a  lively  appearance  from 
the  parade  and  exercises  of  the  compa- 
nies of  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  This  mili- 
tary organization  comprises  between 
two  and  three  thousand  soldiers,  part 
of  whom  belong  to  the  State.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  cohorts,  and  then  subdi- 
vided into  regiments  and  companies,  and 
is  intended  to  represent  a  Roman  legion. 
These  parades  are  preparatory  to  the 
grand  annual  parade  on  the  6th  of  this 
month,  to  take  place  on  the  prairie  a  few 
miles  out,  when  Joseph,  thr*  commander- 
in-chief,  inspects  the  troops.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  all  the  elite  of  the  city  will 
be  present  on  this  grand  gala  cay.  We 
understand  there  is  to  be  a  cavalcade  of 
ladies  with  nodding  plumes.  Miss  Ell 
(she  is  very,  very  tall)  will  lead  the  van 
and  present  a  banner.  Dr.  H.  -has  in- 
vited me  to  view  this  imposing  $cene, 
and  if  nothing  better  offers  I  sh.  11  go, 
and  expect  much  amusement. 

Last  Sunday  morning  the  Judge  came 
in  and  soon  proposed  a  walk,  for  it  was 
a  balmy  spring  day,  so  we  took  a  bee-line 
for  the  river,  down  the  street  north  of 
our  house.  Arriving  there  we  rested 
awhile  on  a  log,  watching  the  thin  sheets 
of  ice  as  they  slowly  came  down  and 
floated  by.  Then  we  followed  the  bank 
toward  town,  and  rounding  a  little  point 
covered  with  willows  and  cottonwoods, 
we  spied  quite  a  crowd  of  people,  and 
soon  perceived  there  was  a  baptism. 
Two  elders  stood  knee-deep  in  the  icy 
cold  water,  and  immersed  one  after  an- 
other as  fast  as  tney  could  come  down 
the  bank.   We  soon  observed  that  some 
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of  them  went  in  and  were  plunged  sev- 
eral times.  We  were  told  that  they  were 
baptized  for  the  dead  who  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  adopting  the  doctrines 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  So  these  poor 
mortals  in  ice-cold  water  were  releasing 
their  ancestors  and  relatives  from  pur- 
gatory !  We  drew  a  little  nearer  and 
heard  several  names  repeated  by  the 
elders  as  the  victims  were  douched,  and 
you  can  imagine  our  surprise  when  the 
name  George  Washington  was  called. 
So  after  these  fifty  years  he  is  out  of 
purgatory  and  on  his  way  to  the  "  celes- 
tial" heaven!  It  was  enough,  and  we 
continued  our  walk  homeward. 

A  new  Masonic  Lodge  was  installed 
in  this  place  last  Thursday.  Most  of  the 
chief  men  here  are  ^asons.  With  the 
Judge  I  went  to  th0  Temple,  where  the 
solemn  services  were  held,  and  there  we 
waited  nearly  two  hours  before  the  proces- 
sion with  a  fine  oand  of  musicmade  its  ap- 
pearance. First  were  the  invited  guests, 
most  of  whom  were  "female  women 
folks,"  wives  and  sisters  of  Masons,  then 
the  Masop.s  in  full  regalia.  Mr.  Rigdon, 
by  far  the  ablest  and  most  cultivated  of 
the  Mormons,  gave  us  a  brief  but  very 
fine  address,  then  followed  the  inaugu- 
ration ceremony,  which  was  quite  sim- 
ple, a  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  proces- 
sion again  formed  with  the  invited  guests 
in  the  rear,  and  marched  to  a  vacant  lot 
opposite  brother's  store.  Here  the  Ma- 
sons parted  right  and  left  forming  two 
long  rows,  and  the  ladies  marched  be- 
tween and  seated  themselves  in  an  in- 
teresting row  down  one  side  of  the  table, 
f—  and  we  saw  no  more.  All  went  off 
in  fine  style,  as  the  Mormons  say,  and 
brother,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  said 
that  the  feast  was  sumptuous, —  a  whole 
hog  barbecued  in  a  trench. 

We  hear  very  frequently  from  our 
Quincy  friends  through  Mr.  Joshua 
Moore,  who  passes  through  that  place 
and  this  in  his  monthly  zigzag  tours 
through  the  State,  traveling  horseback. 
His  last  call  on  us  was  last  Saturday  and 


he  brought  with  him  half  a  dozen  thin 
pieces  of  brass,  apparently  very  old,  in 
the  form  of  a  bell  about  five  or  six  inches 
long.  They  had  on  them  scratches  that 
looked  like  writing,  and  strange  figures 
like  symbolic  characters.  They  were 
recently  found,  he  said,  in  a  mound  a 
few  miles  below  Quincy.  When  he 
showed  them  to  Joseph,  the  latter  said 
that  the  figures  or  writing  on  them  was 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon was  written,  and  if  Mr.  Moore  could 
leave  them,  he  thought  that  by  the  help 
of.  revelation  he  would  be  able  to  trans- 
late them.  So  a  sequel  to  that  holy  book 
may  soon  be  expected. 

It  is  said  that  Joseph  read  the  golden 
plates  by  looking  through  the  Peep 
Stone.  Now  he  pretends  not  to  believe 
in  the  Peep  Stone,  although  many  of  his 
followers  undoubtedly  do.  The  stone  is 
in  the  possession  of  a  high  church  dig- 
nitary, and  has  the  power  of  seeing  and 
reading  things  without  the  use  of  eyes  — 
a  sort  of  clairvoyant.  I  am  told  that  many 
of  the  English  and  Scotch,  when  becom- 
ing anxious  about  their  friends  across  the 
ocean,  with  implicit  faith  consult  the 
Peep  Stone,  which  not  only  tells  them 
of  their  friends'  health,  but  what  they 
are  doing  at  the  time.  But  it  is  not  al- 
ways infallible,  as  you  will  see. 

Some  weeks  ago,  a  store  was  broken 
open  and  nearly  all  its  contents  stolen. 
The  Peep  Stone  pretended  to  reveal 
where  the  goods  were  deposited,  and  im- 
mediately ten  or  fifteen  men  with  teams 
started  for  the  spot,  but  lo  !  nothing  was 
there.  However,  the  thief  and  goods 
were  found  without  its  aid,  and  when  the 
thief  was  brought  before  the  Council  he 
pleaded  not  guilty,  saying  that  he  was 
inspired  to  steal,  that  he  was  thinking 
one  night  of  his  poverty  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  his  little  children,  when  be- 
hold !  The  Ancient  of  Days  appeared  to 
him  and  said  there  was  a  store,  to  go  to 
it  and  take  what  was  needful  for  him- 
self and  seven  children.  With  this  in. 
tention   he  arose,    ths   window   of  the 
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store  was  raised  easily,  and  when  inside 
he  could  not  help  taking  all  he  could 
carry.  Notwithstanding  his  inspiration 
he  was  dismissed  from  Church  and  sent 
to  Carthage  for  further  trial. 

H.  and  L.  send  love.     The  boy  grows 
finely  and  is  quite  handsome,  his  mother 
says.    Remember  me  most  affectionate- 
ly to  all  inquiring  friends,  and  believe  me 
Your  aff. 

Charlotte. 

Nauvoo,  June  4th 
My  dear  sister: 

Last  Sunday  we  experienced  infinite 
delight  in  the  reception  of  letters  long 
and  interesting  from  grandmother  and 
you.  What  a  fine  time  you  must  have  had 
at  the  family  gathering  on  mother's  94th 
birthday  !  Knowing  how  cheery  you  all 
are,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  jollity  of 
the  occasion.  Give  my  love  to  the  dear, 
happy  old  lady,  tell  her  I  thought  of  her 
on  that  day,  and  that  I  hope  to  be  with 
her  when  the  next  anniversary  comes 
round,  — but  it  is  very  doubtful. 

For  the  past  month  the  weather  has 
been  delightful,  and  I  have  greatly  en- 
joyed many  pleasant  rides  out  on  the 
prairie,  which  at  this  season  is  beautiful- 
ly decked  in  holiday  attire.  The  prairie 
flowers  are  to  mean  object  of  untiring 
interest,  their  beauty  and  variety  a  con- 
stant surprise  ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
number  the  different  species,  for  contin- 
ually new  flowers  meet  the  eye.  Pink, 
scarlet,  and  orange,  are  now  the  prevail- 
ing colors.  Lavish  indeed  has  Flora  been 
in  her  decorations  of  these  wide  rolling 
prairies.  The  Judge  and  myself  have 
busied  ourselves  in  making  a  flower  gar- 
den, and  by  buying,  borrowing  and  beg- 
ging, hope  to  see  it  gay  and  pretty  bye- 
and-bye. 

We  have  been  overwhelmed  with  vis- 
itors for  some  weeks.  First  there  were 
Mr.  Jenks  and  a  friend  from  St.  Louis, 
who  invited  me  to  join  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  on  a  pleasure  excursion 
to  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  but  I  thought  it 


best  to  decline.  Then  came  a  host  of 
friends  from  Quincy,  some  of  them  stay- 
ing several  days.  These  were  followed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  and  Mr.  H's  sister, 
Mrs.  C,  with  her  youngest  boy,  six  years 
old.  Mrs.  C.  belongs  to  the  Church  of 
Latter  Day  Saints,  and  as  she  passed 
two  weeks  with  us  Elizabeth  thought  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  invite  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Smith.  We  also  invited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  and  Mr.  H.,  our  Mor- 
mon landlord.  There  never  was  a  hotter 
day;  had  we  had  a  thermometer,  it 
would  have  registered  ico°.  Soon  after 
two  o'clock  a  heavy  thunder-storm  came 
on,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  handsome 
carriage  drawn  by  two  fine  dripping  bays 
came  driving  Jehu-like  up  to  our  gate, 
and  from  it  alighted  the  Prophet  and 
Lady  and  youngest  son.  I  rushed  out 
with  the  umbrella  to  shield  Mrs.  Smith, 
the  others  following.  The  driver  being 
introduced,  also  came  in  and  tarried. 
Mrs.  Smith  was  pleasant  and  social,  more 
so  than  we  had  ever  seen  her  before,  and 
we  were  quite  pleased  with  her ;  while 
her  husband  is  the  greatest  egotist  I 
ever  met. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he 
touched  as  usual  on  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines, and  Brother  asked  him  on  what 
he  founded  his  belief.  He  replied : 
"Upon  the  Bible." 

"All  denominations  do  the  same," 
said  Brother,  very  innocently. 

At  this  Joseph  became  much  excited  ; 
there  was  "no  dubiety"  about  his  reli- 
gion, for  he  had  more  light  directly  from 
God,  he  said,  and  seemed  to  consider 
it  an  insult  for  any  one  to  have  the  au- 
dacity to  compare  his  doctrine  with  oth- 
ers. Finding  him  so  dogmatical  and  so 
unable  to  reason,  Brother  let  the  Seer 
monopolize  —  as  he  always  does  —  the 
conversation  ;  or  rather,  glorify  himself 
and  his  wonderful  supernatural  powers. 
However,  the  afternoon  passed  pleas- 
antly, and  by  uniting  parlor  and  kitchen 
.tables  we  contrived  to  seat  all  at  sup- 
per and  to  find  room  for  the  good  things 
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we  had  prepared.  When  Mrs.  Smith 
proposed  returning  home,  her  lord 
was  disposed  to  remain  longer,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  "like  leaving 
Paradise."  I  thought  his  idea  of  Para- 
dise was  very  different  from  mine. 

Mrs.  Case  is  still  with  us,  but  in  a  few 
days  will  visit  among  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  Church,  who  complain 
that  she  spends  too  much  time  among 
us  worldlings.  Notwithstanding  her 
faith,  Mrs  C.  is  a  very  lovely  "woman, 
and  well  educated,  "  her  faults  still  lean 
on  virtue's  side,"  she  belongs  to  a  rather 
enthusiastic  and  visionary  family,  and 
this,  with  her  human  sympathy  and  ex- 
treme charity  for  the  Mormons  when 
they  were  driven  from  Missouri  across 
the  river  to  Quincy  in  destitution,  led 
her  at  last  to  embrace  their  faith.  She 
took  them  to  her  own  home  and  admin- 
istered to  their  wants  all  winter. 

Yesterday  we  had  an  invitation  to  pass 
the  afternoon  at  Esq.  W.'s,  who  lives  on 
a  beautiful  farm  two  miles  from  us.  So 
H.  engage^  a  wagon  and  span  of  horses 
to  take  uk  there.  It  came  round  just 
after  dinner, —  but  minus  seats!  How- 
ever, we  provided  this  essential  comfort 
in  riding  by  our  kitchen  chairs, —  a  very 
sociable  mode  of  traveling,  much  better 
than  cabs,  close  carriages,  etc.,  for  we 
can  place  and  face  at  our  will,  and  by 
the  motion  of  the  vehicle  our  positions 
are  constantly  changing.  On  our  arrival 
Esq.  W.'s  family  greeted  us  most  cor- 
dially, and  we  passed  the  afternoon  in 
going  over  various  parts  of  farm  and 
garden, —  it  is  on  the  edge  of  the  prai- 
rie,—  and  in  pleasant  talk  about  the 
early  d^ys.  They  were  born,  reared, 
and  educated,  in  this  neighborhood,  a 
kind,  hospitable  Sucker  family,  and  ra- 
tional enough  to  escape  the  fanaticism 
of  Morrrionism.  We  returned  before 
candle  liaht,  well  pleased  with  our  visit. 

In  compliment  to  Mrs.  C.  I  went  with 
her  to  thje  Temple  this  morning,  and 
heard  or/e  Elder  Brown  exhort  or  rant 
nearly  t\p)  hours  in  a  coarse,  un gram- 


matical way,  introducing  many  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament.  The 
only  idea  I  could  get  was  that  Gentiles 
in  bygone  ages  were  not  instructed  to 
keep  the  Sabbath.  It  might  have  been 
a  moral  discourse  for  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  the  Misses 
Rigdon  to  tea,  and  the  Judge,  Dr.  W., 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  came  in  the  evening.  The 
Rigdons  have  been  quite  polite  to  us. 
They  seem  kind-hearted,  sincere  girls, 
but  so  hard  to  entertain, —  with  no  ideas  ' 
We  had  a  candy-pull  to  get  some  life  in 
them.  By  the  way,  did  you  see  in  the 
New  York  Herald  sometime  in  May  an 
account  of  the  Rigdon  party  that  I  wrote 
you  about  ?  It  was  quite  a  burlesque,  as 
you  will  know  by  this  sentence.  "  The 
accomplished  Miss  H.,  with  gazelle  eyes 
and  fawn-like  step,  gave  grace  and  eclat 
to  the  party."  I  have  recently  had  a 
pair  of  buckskin  gaiters  made,  and  you 
may  be  assured  my  steps  are  now  more 
fawn-like  than  ever. 

But  here  my  sheet  is  almost  filled  with- 
out one  word  about  the  Family  Joy,  who 
manifests  a  discriminating  mind  and  a 
social  disposition,  and  does  credit  to  the 
stock  from  which  he  sprang.  Love  to 
all  from  all. 

Charlotte. 

June  7,  1843. 
When  I  carried  my  last  Sunday's  let- 
ter to  the  post-office  the  mail  had  left, 
therefore  It  did  not  leave  the  city  until 
today  ;  but  rather  than  open  it  to  give 
you  later  intelligence  I  commence  anoth- 
er in  the  form  of  a  journal,  and  hope  dur- 
ing the  month  to  gather  something  of 
interest.  This  morning  was  very  lovely, 
the  air  fresh  and  cool,  so  after  sweeping 
the  parlor  and  arranging  my  room,  I 
could  not  resist  a  long  walk.  On  my 
return  I  found  here  a  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Charles  Griswold,  a  half  brother  of 
Uncle  Charles's  wife.  He  has  been  re- 
■  siding  the  last  year  at  Peoria,  but  not 
realizing  his  bright  anticipations  of  wild 
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western  life,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his 
luxurious  home  in  New  York. 

This  afternoon  Dr.  Weld  called  me 
to  ride.  We  took  little  Josey  Case  with 
us,  and  rode  out  on  the  prairies,  passing 
many  beautiful  farms,  some  of  300  acres. 
Here  and  there  was  one  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  sod  fence.  These  fences 
are  made  by  digging  deep  trenches  six 
to  eight  feet  apart,  and  throwing  the 
earth  from  them  on  the  space  between 
until  there  is  a  ridge  about  six  feet  high 
and  two  or  three  feet  wide  on  top.  This 
is  all  sodded  and  sometimes  hedges  are 
started  along  the  top.  I  assure  you  they 
look  now  in  June  far  more  beautiful  and 
rural  than  the  New  England  stone  walls 
or  zig-zag  rail  fences.  We  came  home 
loaded  with  flowers.  Mr.  Skinner  was 
at  our  door  with  two  horses  and  an  in- 
vitation for  another  ride,  but  as  I  was 
rather  fatigued,  he  promised  to  call  an- 
other day. 

June  12. 
I  felt  lonesome  this  evening,  so  went 
over  to  the  Goodwins',  where  Mrs.  Pease 
and  Mr.  Heringshaw  endeavored  to 
convert  me  to  Mormonism.  Mr.  H. 
says  as  soon  as  I  am  a  saint,  he  will 
make  me  Mrs.  Heringshaw.  What 
stronger  inducement  could  I  have  ?  Of 
course  I  shall  try  my  best  to  win  that 
desirable  title.  Don't  you  think  I  shall 
succeed  ?    Good  night. 

June  20th. 
What  with  rain  and  a  swollen  face,  I 
have  been  housed  the  last  few  days,  but 
with  reading,  sewing,  and  amusing  baby, 
my  time  has  passed  pleasantly.  Early 
this  afternoon  the  Judge  came  in  saying 
the  Mr.  Mars  were  going  down  the  river 
for  a  load  of  corn  and  wished  that  we 
would  go  along.  They  soon  appeared 
—  two  horses  and  a  long  wagon  minus 
seats  —  but  we  divested  the  kitchen  of 
chairs  and  were  soon  driving  along  the 
river  bank  over  the  roughest  road  ima- 
ginable, made  so  by  the  late  rains.    One 


moment  we  plunged  into  a  deep  gully 
and  then  sank  softly  down  into  a  quag- 
mire ;  again,  one  wheel  of  the  wagon 
would  be  almost  out  of  sight,  while  the 
other  was  high  on  a  ridge,  and  we  had 
to  hold  on  tight  lest  we  should  find  our- 
selves precipitated  into  the  mud.  Lizzy 
was  terribly  frightened  at  our  seeming 
danger,  and  besought  our  driver  to  stop  ; 
so  after  two  miles  of  such  road  we  did 
stop,  at  a  dry  spot  in  front  of  Mr.  Hil- 
erd's.  The  baby,  Judge  and  myself  got 
out,  called,  and  were  welcomed  by  Mr. 
H.  and  family.  They  were  formerly  from 
N.  H.,  came  to  this  State  in  its  early 
settlement,  bought  this  farm  and  built  a 
log  cabin.  Gradually  growing  rich,  they 
have  now  large  grain  and  clover  fields  ; 
the  log  house  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
large  brick  mansion,  from  which  is  a 
fine  view  of  river  and  country.  We 
rather  regretted  leaving  this  amiable 
family  when  our  escorts  returned,  their 
wagons  loaded  with  bags  of  corn.  Amid 
laughter  we  mounted  these  formidable 
bags,  as  we  imagined  the  sensation  we 
should  produce  riding  in  this  way 
through  the  streets  of  old  Portsmouth, 
—  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  circus  or  me- 
nagerie ;  but  we  arrived  home  safely 
thinking  difficulties  only  enhanced  the 
pleasure. 

June  25th,  Evening. 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  first 
horseback  ride,  and  pronounce  the  ex- 
ercise most  exhilarating  and  charming. 
We  rode  a  mile  or  two  along  the  border 
of  the  prairie,  then  turned  into  a  wooded 
opening,  and  came  to  a  little  stream 
flowing  over  a  pebbly  bed  toward  the 
Mississippi,  and  then  again  on  the  prairie 
near  Esquire  Wells's  farm.  He  was 
standing  at  the  gate  and  hailed  us,  so 
we  stopped.  His  wife  and  daughter 
came  out,  so  we  talked  for  some  time. 

We  had  proceeded  but  a  few  rods  from 
'his  house  when,  partly  owing  to  the  fall- 
ing shades  of  evening,  partly  to  my 
unskillfulness,  my  horse  stumbled  into 
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a  hole,  bringing  him  upon  his  knees.  In- 
stantly I  sprang  over  his  head,  thus  per- 
forming my  first  and,  I  hope,  my  last 
equestrian  feat.  There  was  no  injury, 
only  a  little  fright  to  Mr.  S.  I  remounted 
and,  more  carefully  and  in  good  spirits, 
rode  home.  Mr.  S.  gave  me  high  en- 
comiums for  good  riding,  I  presume 
merely  for  politeness. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  from  Cambridge, 
a  very  agreeable  old  gentleman,  has 
passed  several  days  with  us.  He  has 
been  preaching  for  Mr.  Moore  at  Quincy. 
He  leaves  tomorrow  to  preach  Sunday  at 
Burlington,  but  says  after  he  has  seen 
a  little  more  of  the  State  he  will  give 
us  a  longer  visit,  and  then  will  probably 
accept  Hyrum  Smith's  invitation  to 
preach  in  the  grove.     Good  night. 

July  2nd. 

Although  but  one  week  has  passed 
since  the  above  was  written,  great  events 
have  meanwhile  transpired,  throwing 
our  little  City  of  the  Saints  into  the 
greatest  commotion  and  excitement.  I 
seldom  attend  the  Mormon  meetings, 
but  last  Sunday  afternoon  I  went  to  the 
grove  to  hear  Hyrum  Smith,  Joseph's 
elder  brother,  an  illiterate  man ;  the 
preaching  consisted  mostly  of  low  anec- 
dotes and  boasting  of  the  strength  of 
their  church,  with  quotations  from  the 
Bible  thrown  in  promiscuously.  Toward 
the  close  a  dispatch  was  brought  him 
that  Joseph,  who  was  visiting  friends 
near  Rock  Island,  had  been  arrested  by 
a  band  of  Missourians. 

When  Hyrum  read  the  message  aloud, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  were  on 
their  feet  in  an  instant,  pressing  towards 
the  platform,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  could  quiet  them.  He  appointed 
a  meeting  at  six  o'clock  to  take  means 
for  Joseph's  release.  I  walked  home  as 
fast  as  possible,  for  immediately  the 
whole  trity  seemed  to  be  in  arms,  guns 
and  pistols  firing,  swords  glistening  in 
every  direction  like  a  sudden  outburst 
of  4th  of  July,  men,  women,  and  child- 


ren, gathering  in  groups  talking  loud 
and  warlike. 

At  the  appointed  time  five  thousand 
men  were  on  the  spot,  ready  to  rescue 
their  prophet  in  any  way  their  leader 
might  suggest.  He  warned  them  against 
excitement,  told  them  to  go  peaceably, 
to  take  nothing  but  secret  arms,  "  for," 
says  he,  "He  that  seeth  in  secret  will 
reward  you  openly."  Such  was  their  zeal 
that  within  two  hours  after  the  news  of 
Joseph's  arrest  three  hundred  men  were 
on  board  of  a  steamboat  headed  for  Rock 
Island,  and  three  hundred  more  on  horse- 
back and  in  wagons  started  for  the  same 
place.  A  patrol  was  organized,  and  a 
special  guard  to  protect  the  chief  elders 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  stray 
Missourian.  Brother  had  occasion  to 
go  to  the  store  in  the  evening  and  I 
went  with  him.  Three  times  on  our  re- 
turn we  were  hailed  with  "Halt,"  by 
armed  sentinels.  I  somehow  had  no 
fear,  but  was  glad  to  reach  home. 

Today  Joseph  was  brought  home  in 
triumph,  having  suffered  a  few  days'  im- 
prisonment in  an  old  barn,  from  which 
he  escaped,  I  am  told,  by  giving  some 
Masonic  sign,  before  his  friends  arrived. 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  proces- 
sion as  it  passed  through  the  city  ;  Jo- 
seph with  his  wife,  Sister  Emma,  as  she 
is  called,  led  the  van  ;  she  with  white 
nodding  plumes,  followed  by  a  half-mile 
of  the  populace  in  every  wheeled  vehicle 
that  could  be  mustered,  drawn  by  horses 
and  oxen.  In  one  buggy  were  Mr.  Her- 
ingshaw,  Mrs.  Goodwin,  and  myself, 
and  in  a  large  wagon  our  Gentile  breth- 
ren, Goodwin,  Emmons,  Haven,  Weld, 
and  the  two  Mr.  Mars,  who  had  dis- 
played on  one  side  of  their  vehicle 
"Peace  and  Harmony."  The  Prophet 
was  quite  overcome  with  emotion,  even 
to  shedding  tears,  at  this  unexpected 
show  of  sympathy  from  his  non-follow- 
ers. I  have  not  yet  fully  learned  the 
cause  of  the  arrest,  but  believe  it  to  be 
concerning  the  attempted  murder  of 
Gov.  Boggs  some  years  ago  in  Missouri. 
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All  is  as  quiet  now  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Mrs.  Case  returned  to  Q.  last  week. 
I  had  several  talks  with  her  and  Mr.  H. 
upon  their  doctrine,  but  in  no  way  can  I 
be  a  Mormon.  With  my  best  wishes 
and  God's  blessing,  I  remain 

Yours  lovingly, 

Charlotte. 

Nauvoo,  Sept.  8. 
My  dear  friends  at  home : 

The  last  letter  we  received  from  you 
bears  the  remote  date  of  June  9th.  I 
have  been  expecting  another  this  long, 
long  time,  have  taken  the  mile  walk  to 
the  post-office  every  mail  day  three  times 
a  week,  buoyed  up  with  hope  and  lively 
expectation,  but  have  turned  back  disap- 
pointed and  crestfallen,  and  have  almost 
envied  the  pigs  I  have  met  on  the  way, 
so  contented  and  happy  as  they  roam 
the  streets.  However,  there  is  pleasure 
in  anticipation,  and  I  will  be  patient  and 
think  there  is  one  on  the  "way.  I  may 
have  been  a  little  homesick;  anyhow  I 
have  thought  a  great  deal  of  you,  and  fan- 
cied myself  with  you,  and  can  almost 
smell  the  salt  sea.  Then  I  wake  from 
my  dream  and  realize  how  much  we  are 
to  each  other  here.  Our  conversation 
never  lags,  H.  has  so  much  humor  we 
have  many  outbursts  of  laughter,  and 
then  there  is  our  "family  joy,"  as  we 
call  the  little  Samuel;  —  a  child  is  a 
sweet  thing  in  a  household.  They  have 
all  gone  to  the  drug  store  and  our  new 
house  this  Sunday  morning,  so  I  will 
pass  it  with  you.  This  afternoon  we 
shall  all  go  to  "preaching,"  as  they  say 
here.  Mr.  Blogert,  a  Unitarian  minis- 
ter who  has  been  supplying  Mr.  Moore's 
pulpit  in  Quincy,  has  been  with  us  the 
past  week,  and  has  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  services  in  the  grove  this  af- 
ternoon. He  is  quite  an  intelligent  young 
man,  but  does  not  enjoy  good  health. 
We  anticipate  pleasure  in  hearing  him, 
for  a  sermon  is  such  a  rarity  to  us 
that   we  can  appreciate  one.      He    ap- 


pears more  pleased  with  the  Saints  than 
strangers  generally  are. 

We  have  been  reading  Dickens's  notes 
on  America,  sent  us  by  Mrs.  D.  of  Quincy. 
We  admire  Dickens  much,  he  has  a  keen 
sense  of  our  national  peculiarities  which 
he  paints  in  sparkling  humor,  yet  he  de- 
lineates the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery 

of with   graphic   accuracy.     You 

know  H.  and  E.  were  on  the  boat  with 
him  down  the  Ohio  and  had  several  con- 
versations with  him.  He  certainly  de- 
scribes most  faithfully  travel  on  canals 
and  our  great  Western  rivers. 

A  few  Sabbaths  ago  Joseph  announced 
to  his  people  that  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy was  taken  away  from  him  until  the 
Temple  and  Nauvoo  House  should  be 
finished,  but  that  his  mantle  had  fallen 
on  his  brother  Hyrum,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed by  birthright,  and  he  charged  his 
people  to  obey  implicitly  all  the  com- 
mands revealed  to  Hyrum.  We  hear 
that  he  has  already  had  some  wonder- 
ful revelations  not  yet  made  public,  but 
that  a  few  of  the  elders  put  their  heads 
together  and  whisper  what  they  dare 
not  speak  aloud.  What  it  is  we  can  on- 
ly surmise  by  faint  rumors.  A  month 
ago  or  more  one  of  the  Apostles,  Adams 
by  name,  returned  from  a  two  years'  mis- 
sion in  England,  bringing  with  him  a 
wife  and  child,  although  he  had  left  a 
wife  and  family  here  when  he  went  away, 
and  I  am  told  that  his  first  wife  is  recon- 
ciled to  this  certainly  at  first  unwelcome 
guest  to  her  home,  for  her  husband  and 
some  others  have  reasoned  with  her 
that  plurality  of  wives  is  taught  in  the 
Bible,  that  Abraham,  Jacob,  Solomon, 
David,  and  indeed  all  the  old  prophets 
and  good  men,  had  several  wives,  and  if 
right  for  them,  it  is  right  for  the  Latter 
Day  Saints.  Furthermore,  the  first 
wife  will  always  be  first  in  her  husband's 
affection  and  the  head  of  the  household, 
where  she  will  have  a  larger  influence. 
Poor,  weak  woman ! 

I  cannot  believe  that  Joseph  will  ever 
sanction  such  a  doctrine,  and  should  the 
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Mormons  in  any  way  engraft  such  an 
article  on  their  religion,  the  sect  would 
surely  fall  to  pieces,  for  what  community 
or  State  could  harbor  such  outrageous 
immorality?  I  cannot  think  so  mean- 
ly of  my  sex  as  that  they  could  submit 
to  any  such  degradation. 

Our  Gentile  friends  say  that  this  fall- 
ing of  the  prophetic  mantle  on  to  Hy- 
rum  is  a  political  ruse.  Last  winter 
when  Joseph  was  in  the  meshes  of  the 
law,  he  was  assisted  by  some  politicians 
of  the  Whig  party,  to  whom  he  pledged 
himself  in  the  coming  elections.  Now 
he  wants  the  Democratic  party  to  win, 
so  Hyrum  is  of  that  party,  and  as  it  is 
revealed  for  him  to  vote,  so  go  over  all 
the  Mormons  like  sheep  following  the 
bell  sheep  over  a  wall.  Nauvoo,  with 
its  15,000  inhabitants,  has  a  vote  that 
tells  in  the  State  elections,  and  all  sum- 
mer politicians,  able  men  of  both  parties, 
have  been  here  making  speeches,  ca- 
ressing and  flattering. 

Yesterday  being  parade  day,  to  show 
a  little  attention  to  our  guest,  brother 
engaged  a  team  and  carried  us  out  on 
the  prairie  to  view  the  troops.  There 
were  over  2,000  men,  it  was  said,  divided 
into  four  divisions,  and  when  marching 
in  line  with  two  bands  of  music  they 
made  quite  an  imposing  appearance. 
Their  costumes,  for  I  can't  say  uni- 
forms, were  more  fantastic  than  artistic. 
They  were  quite  picturesque,  certainly, 
for  every  officer  and  private  consulted 
his  individual  taste ;  no  two  were  alike. 
Nearly  all  had  some  badge,  stripe,  or 
scarf,  of  bright  color.  Some  wore  the 
breeches  and  knee-buckles  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  I  thought  if  some  Eastern 
military  company  would  send  out  dis- 
carded uniforms,  they  might  make  a 
good  speculation.  However,  they  went 
through  their  drill,  marching,  counter- 
marching, and  forming  squares  and  oth- 
er military  combinations,  very  nicely. 

This  is  probably  the  last  letter  I  shall 
write  to  you  in  our  little  cottage,  for  we 
move  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  our  new 


brick  house,  a  block  beyond  the  Temple. 
Business  is  coming  up  that  way.  Love 
to  all. 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

Charlotte. 

Nauvoo,  Oct.  15,  1843. 
My  dear  sister : 

We  are  still  here  and  well.  Two 
weeks  ago  we  were  rejoiced  to  receive 
a  long  and  interesting  home  letter,  and 
in  a  few  daf s  shall  look  for  the  package 
sent  by  Rev.  G.  Moore.  I  think  he 
must  have  enjoyed  his  visit  and  the 
attention  shown  him  in  Portsmouth. 
It  is  now  over  a  year  since  I  left  home, 
and  I  think  I  will  tell  you  how  I  passed 
the  3d  October,  the  anniversary  of  my 
bidding  you  Good-bye  at  the  depot  at 
the  head  of  Vaughan  Street.  In  the  first 
place,  you  must  understand  brother  Jo- 
seph Smith  has  recently  opened  a  house 
called  the  Nauvoo  Mansion,  and  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion  gave  a  public  din- 
ner,—  one  dollar  per  couple.  I  received 
several  invitations  and  accepted  Mr. 
Hollister's,  our  nearest  neighbor,  who  is 
in  good  standing  in  the  Mormon  church. 

He  called  me  in  his  buggy  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  drove  direct 
to  the  Mansion.  Joseph  came  forward 
to  assist  me  from  the  carriage.  I  was 
ushered  upstairs  to  the  dressing-room, 
and  then  sent  down  to  the  parlor  where 
were  seated  about  thirty  elderly  ladies 
and  a  number  of  young  married  ones 
holding  babies,  with  none  of  whom  was 
I  acquainted.  A  more  vacant,  unin- 
tellectual  company  I  had  never  met ; 
nearly  all  had  a  haggard,  woe-begone 
expression,  as  if  they  had  been  fasting 
either  to  save  the  dollar  for  this  great 
dinner  or  to  do  justice  to  it,  (for  I  no- 
ticed they  had  keen  appetites,)  I  did 
not  know  which.  A  great  many  of 
them  wore  around  their  necks  a  string 
of  gold  or  gilded  beads  the  size  of  peas, 
the  only  jewelry  except  marriage  rings 
seen  here.  As  usual  not  much  was  said, 
and   as   for  exchange  of  ideas  I  don't 
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think  there  was  any.  One  pale-faced 
creature  says  to  another  in  a  peculiar 
drawl, —  "  How  do  you  do ;  sister  M.? " 

"Why,  I  am  just  getting  over  a  long 
fit  of  sickness.  How  is  your  health, 
sister  R.?" 

"  Why,  this  is  the  first  time  I've  been 
out  since  having  the  fever." 

"How  miserable  you  look,  sister  B." 

"  Yes,  I  ain't  well.  I  have  a  heap  of 
misery  in  my  side  and  am  powerful  weak 
all  over." 

"  What  a  curious-shaped  head  your 
child 's  got !  " 

And  much  more  of  the  same  sort. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  have  separate 
parlors,  so  all  was  hushed  when  a  tall, 
thin  man  stood  in  the  doorway  in  quest 
of  his  wife.  A  little,  spare  woman  with 
spectacles  on  having  immense  round 
glasses  arose  from  one  corner. 

"Here  I  am." 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  fix  my  shirt  col- 
lar. " 

A  great  stir  was  made  for  them  to 
meet.  Joseph  a,t  this  juncture  looked 
in  and  remarked  :  "  I  hope  you  are  all 
seated." 

"  Yes,"  said  several  that  were  stand- 
ing. 

He  laughed,  and  the  answer  was  con- 
sidered quite  witty.  The  man  soon  came 
again  to  borrow  his  wife's  spectacles. 

It  was  near  one  o'clock  when  Joseph, 
standing  in  the  hall,  called  in  his  loud 
voice  the  names  as  they  were  to  sit  at 
table.  Mr.  H.  and  myself  were  the  third 
out  of  120  couples.  As  we  entered  the 
dining  room,  a  man,  a  sort  of  toll-gath- 
erer, took  the  dollar  and  we  passed  in. 
Two  long  tables  extending  the  length 
of  the  room  were  loaded  with  good 
substantial  food.  The  women  were  on 
one  side  and  their  partners  opposite. 
Joseph  and  Emma  took  part  with  sev- 
eral young  girls  in  waiting  on  the 
guests. 

As  we  left  the  dining  room  Mr.  Skin- 
ner came  forward  and  renewed  his  invi- 
tations, and  gave  me  a  special  one  from 


the  bride-elect  to  tarry  the  evening  to 
attend  the  wedding.  Mr.  S.  was  grooms- 
man or  "stand-up,"  as  they  say  here. 
Of  course  I  accepted,  having  curiosity 
to  see  the  Mormon  marriage  cere- 
mony,—  though  the  groom  was  a  Gen- 
tile,—  for  I  had  heard  that  in  some  cases 
the  marriage  is  not  only  for  time  but  for 
eternity. 

Some  young  ladies  joined  me  and  we 
took  a  short  walk.  Returning  we  found 
the  guests  calling  a  meeting  in  the  hall. 
I  stood  near  the  door  a  few  minutes  and 
heard  them  sing  a  hymn  beginning, 
"Glory  to  the  Latter  Day  Saints." 
Learning  that  it  was  a  business  meet- 
ing, I  left  for  better  entertainment,  but 
not  much  offered.  I  send  you  a  paper 
containing  an  account  of  the  entertain- 
ment and  meeting. 

At  six  all  the  guests  except  a  few  of 
the  aristocracy  took  their  departure. 
These  remained  for  the  same  purpose  as 
myself,  and  we  assembled  in  the  Bridal 
Chamber.  All  was  silence  for  a  long 
time, —  a  great  deal  of  thinking,  I  sup- 
pose. Then  Joseph  said,  "I  understand 
Brothers  Cutler  and  Cahoon  and  ladies 
have  not  had  anything  to  eat, — bid  them 
come  up  to  the  marriage  feast." 

They  soon  made  their  appearance,  and 
in  the  latter  I  recognized  my  spectacled 
acquaintance  of  the  morning. 

Then  the  bridal  party  entered  and 
seated  themselves  in  four  chairs  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  room.  Mr.  S.  hand- 
ed the  license  to  the  Prophet,  who  read 
it  aloud.  The  four  stood  up,  the  guests 
keeping  their  seats.  In  a  few  simple 
words  not  very  different  from  any  other 
Protestant  marriage  ceremony,  Mr.  B., 
a  lawyer  of  Carthage,  and  Miss  W.,  a 
niece  of  Sister  Emma,  were  united  for 
time  only.  A  prayer  was  made  by  Hy- 
rum  Smith,  another  Latter  Day  hymn 
was  sung,  wedding  cake,  apple  pie  and 
pure  cold  water  were  passed  around,  and 
then  it  was  proposed  that  we  all  should 
adjourn  to  the  hall,  so  in  procession  we 
went  down  and  placed  ourselves  around 
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the  room  like  figures  on  a  dial  plate. 
There  was  more  singing,  a  few  anecdotes 
were  told,  and  soon  Joseph  and  wife 
took  their  departure.  All  the  married 
people  except  the  newly-married  pair 
followed. 

Then  there  was  less  restraint,  a  little 
dancing  without  music,  then  games  such 
as  we  had  last  winter  at  the  Rigdons' 
quilting  party.  I  left  at  eleven,  escorted 
home  by  Mr.  S.,  but  the  party  did  not 
break  up  till  one  o'clock. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  moved  from  our 
little  cottage.  We  miss  the  extensive 
view  of  river  and  country,  but  we  are 
more  conveniently  located,  as  the  center 
of  the  city  is  moving  this  way.  We 
fatigued  ourselves  very  much  the  day 
we  moved,  and  concluded  to  have  a  long 
night's  rest,  so  Lizzie  retired  at  seven 
and  I  went  to  my  room  soon  after.  Just 
then  I  heard  Mr.  Henry  M's  voice  from 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  "Will  you  attend 
a  dance  at  the  Hall  ?  The  team  will  call 
in  half  an  hour." 

Of  course  I  could  not  let  any  chance 
of  amusement  go  by,  so  answered  "Yes," 
and  instead  of  a  nightcap  donned  a  quiet 
party  dress  and  was  ready  when  the 
team  came. 

You  can  imagine  how  brilliantly  the 
room  was  illuminated  with  the  light  of 


two  tallow  candles .  We  discerned  eight 
or  ten  young  people,  and  rather  by  sound 
than  sight,  in  a  dim  corner  two  youths 
scraping  violins.  A  reinforcement,  (I 
think  from  the  household,)  enough  for 
two  quadrilles,  two  more  candles  added, 
and  the  music  began.  Rest  assured 
there  were  no  wall-flowers  except  a  few 
on  the  gentlemen's  side.  Every  one 
was  very  quiet ;  dance  was  dance,  with 
no  trifling  of  words  or  laughter ;  the 
shuffling  of  feet  and  the  calling  of  figures 
were  the  only  sounds  besides  the  music, 
and  it  soon  became  monotonous  when 
my  every  alternate  partner  was  Mr.  M. 
So  I  was  glad  when  our  team  came,  and 
I  was  at  home  and  fast  asleep  by  eleven 
o'clock. 

You  ask  me  if  I  can  keep  a  secret. 
Yes,  Isa,  for  there  is  no  one  here  to  tell 
it  to  ;  so  don't  hesitate  to  tell  me  if  you 
have  any.  Judge  E.  has  gone  East. 
You  can't  think  how  I  miss  him,  and  it 
is  uncertain  whether  he  returns,  —  in- 
deed Nauvoo  is  no  place  for  rational 
people,  and  you  must  not  be  surprised  if 
we  should  go  also,  for  H.  is  trying  to 
negotiate  with  Dr.  Weld  to  buy  his 
drugs.  If  he  succeeds,  he  and  E.  will 
go  to  St.  Louis,  and  I  shall  stop  over  at 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  to  visit  the  Osbornes 
and  cousin  Prue. 

\^CJiarlotte  Haven.] 
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"  N\ne,  ten,  eleven, — :you  old  gray  fel- 
low, you  make  just  six  dozen." 

Aunt  Zipporah  Dunn  was  counting 
her  turkeys  and  calculating  their  mar- 
ket value.  She  had  just  come  out  of 
the  long  white  house,  with  a  checkered 
bonnet  on  her  head,  and  a  pan  of  mixed 
feed  in  her  arms.  She  called  to  the  tur- 
keys as  she  walked  down  the  path,  and 
they  flocked  about  her  the  moment  she 
stepped  inside  the  gate  of  the  great  in- 
closure  that  she  called  the  turkey-walk. 

On  one  side  the  boundary  was  the 
river.  Wild  roses  grew  thickly  along 
the  bank,  except  in  a  trodden  path  where 
the  turkeys  stalked  sedately  down  to 
water.  Now  the  river  was  low,  and  the 
water  was  chalky  white,  for  it  had  flowed 
over  the  chalk  beds  of  Mount  Ranier, 
indeed  its  source  was  that  snowy  height. 

On  the  other  side  of  that  turkey  walk 
there  was  a  high  fence,  made  of  wire 
and  willow  stakes  ;  but  blackberry  bush- 
es had  grown  up  and  thrust  such  innu- 
merable branches  through  the  brush 
that  now  it  was  an  impenetrable  hedge, 
and  the  turkeys  could  only  scratch 
around  the  vines  or  squawk  defiance  at 
any  passer-by  in  the  road.  It  was  June 
and  the  roses  were  blooming  and  the 
blackberries  branched  out  full  of  prom- 
ise ;  there  would  be  dozens  of  cool  quarts 
for  the  hot  August  weather. 

Aunt  Zipporah  set  the  feed-pan  on  the 
top  of  the  gate-post,  and  went  to  look 
at  the  vines.  "  Guess  there  '11  be  a  large 
crop,"  she  said  to  herself,  or  maybe  to 
the  big  gray  cat  that  followed  about 
after  her  as  she  stepped. 

Two  young  girls  went  along  the  road, 
and  Aunt  Zipporah  called  good  morn- 
ing to  them  over  the  hedge.  They  stood 
peering  through  the  vines,  while  they 
told  her  who  were  well  at  home,  and  how 
their  mother's  chickens  were  doing. 


"Sssmses  though  Aunt  Zipporah 's 
got  more  'n  a  hundred  turkeys,"  one  of 
the  girls  said  as  they  went  up  the  road. 

"  Wonder  what  she  '11  be  buying  this 
year,"  said  the  other.  "Maybe  that 
piano  for  the  big  fireplace.  Whoever 
heard  of  a  piano  in  a  fireplace  ? "  and 
they  both  laughed  at  the  idea. 

"  She 's  so  fond  of  fixing  up,  I  should 
n't  think  Uncle  Fairfax  would  know  the 
old  place,"  said  the  first  one,  and  her 
sister  laughed  again,  and  said  :  — 

"  Who  'd  ever  thought  he  'd  let  her  talk 
him  out  of  that  fireplace,  after  he  made 
such  a  time  carting  stones  to  build  it  so 
it  would  hold  a  whole  load  of  wood  at 
once." 

"  Guess  he 's  scairt  of  her,"  said  the 
other,  "  she  seems  to  have  things  mostly 
her  own  way ,"  and  the  girl  turned  to 
look  again  at  the  tall  figure  moving  down 
the  turkey-walk. 

The  long  white  farmhouse  and  its  im- 
mense chimney,  and  indeed  their  owner, 
—  whom  all  the  village  people  called 
Uncle  Fairfax  Dunn, —  were  conspicu- 
ous figures  in  this  green  country  land- 
scape. Everything  about  the  place  was 
conspicuous  for  its  hugeness.  The  house 
was  fifty  feet  long,  and  according  to  the 
eccentric  whim  of  the  owner  had  origin- 
ally been  all  in  one  immense  living  room. 
The  huge  stone  chimney  occupied  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  there  was  a  great 
porch.  This  was  overgrown  with  vines, 
roses,  and  honeysuckle,  and  ivy  at  the 
cool  north  corner  crept  far  over  the 
house  roof.  The  barn  on  the  river  bank 
suggested  a  great  tent,  and  there  seemed 
ample  room  for  all  the  crops  of  the  town- 
ship. A  wagon  load  of  hay  could  be 
driven  up  the  incline  into  the  second 
story,  but  the  roof  sloped  down  on  either 
side  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  under  the 
low  sides  there  were  plows  and  harrows. 
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The  central  figure  of  the  place,  how- 
ever, was  Uncle  Fairfax  himself,  who 
was  over  six  feet  tall  and  who  weighed 
three  hundred  pounds.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  a  teacher  and  a  man  of  much 
reading  and  general  intelligence.  He  had 
wandered  from  the  east  coast  through- 
out nearly  all  the  sisterhood  of  States, 
through  Mexico  and  South  America,  and 
had  anchored  finally  in  the  far  North- 
west, near  where  Colonel  U.  S.  Grant 
was  garrisoned  with  a  company  of  In- 
dian fighters. 

He  took  a  homestead  in  the  wild 
wooded  country,  and  there  he  worked 
year  after  year,  cutting  timber,  clearing 
brush,  and  planting  fruit-trees,  in  a  des- 
ultory, spasmodic  way,  while  the  coun- 
try settled  up  around  him. 

The  spring  that  he  was  sixty  years 
old,  and  the  twentieth  year  of  his  farm 
life  in  the  Northwest,  he  journeyed  to 
the  nearest  city,  a  port  on  Puget  Sound, 
to  lay  in  supplies  for  his  house  and  farm. 
On  the  little  river  steamboat  he  met  a 
good-looking,  middle-aged  lady,  in  whom 
he  at  once  took  interest. 

"Live  about  these  parts?"  he  asked 
her  abruptly,  as  they  sat  facing  each 
other  in  the  little  cabin.  She  answered 
quite  as  directly  that  she  was  from  down 
East  —  Maine  way — and  was  visiting 
relatives  in  the  Sound  country. 

"Could  see  at  once  she  was  a  person 
of  sense,"  he  was  wont  to  explain  in  re- 
lating this  most  notable  event  of  his  life. 
He  was  at  all  times  delighted  to  meet  an 
intelligent  person,  one  who  could  listen 
understanding^  to  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  was  especially  pleased  if  that  per- 
son came  from  New  England. 

Perhaps  it  was  on  this  account  that 
he  was  led,  in  the  course  of  the  half 
day's  journey,  to  forego  all  convention- 
ality, and  to  surprise  Miss  Zipporah  out 
of  all  consideration  of  the  country  and 
the  weather  by  a  speech  of  some  few 
dozen  words,  in  which  he  said  : — 

"  Madam,  I  Ve  got  the  best  farm  in 
this  country,   with   stock  and    a  good 


house.  My  name's  Dunn, — I  belong  to 
a  good  family  in  your  own  State,  and 
have  never  done  anything  to  disgrace  it ; 
don  't  chew,  smoke,  nor  drink ;  I  'd  like 
to  marry  you." 

Miss  Zipporah  said,  "  My  goodness 
sakes  !  "  and  fled  to  the  deck. 

But  within  a  week  she  arrayed  her- 
self in  a  light  silk  poplin,  and  accom- 
panied Uncle  Fairfax  into  the  presence 
of  Judge  Frye —  Uncle  Fairfax  could  n't 
abide  preachers  —  and  there  took  upon 
herself  the  most  questionable  obligation 
of  her  truthful  life  :  that  she  would  hon- 
or and  obey  Fairfax  Dunn. 

Uncle  Fairfax  conducted  his  bride 
thence  to  the  huge  white  house  with  its 
appalling  chimney.  Again  she  said, 
"  My  goodness  sakes  ! "  but  what  she 
did  required  the  work  of  weeks  and  the 
complete  uprooting  of  all  Uncle  Fair- 
fax's ideas  on  housekeeping. 

First  she  had  the  house  partitioned 
into  dining  rooom,  kitchen,  parlor,  and 
bedroom.  But  this  arrangement,  though 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  one 
great  apartment,  completely  spoiled  the 
draft  of  the  great  chimney.  The  small 
parlor  could  not  afford  air  enough  for  it, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  build  very  much 
fire,  as  the  heat  would  be  too  great. 

So  in  the  second  year  of  Aunt  Zip- 
porah's  regime  the  top  of  the  chimney 
was  covered  over,  and  the  lower  part 
neatly  papered  to  match  the  colors  of 
the  parlor.  Thenceforth  it  was  an  al- 
cove, and  as  Aunt  Zipporah  explained, 
was  a  place  for  her  piano.  Not  that  she 
had  one,  but  she  meant  to  have  some 
day. 

On  the  morning  she  was  calculating 
about  her  turkeys  she  was  cherishing  a 
new  ambition.  She  came  in  from  the 
turkey-walk  with  her  pan  full  of  speckled 
eggs.  She  sorted  them  into  a  little  box 
of  sawdust,  which  she  took  from  a  shelf 
on  the  back  porch.  There  were  other 
eggs  in  the  box  ;  the  smaller  ones  were 
apart  from  the  others.  Aunt  Zipporah 
handled  each  with  great  care. 
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"There's  enough  for  two  more  set- 
tings," she  said,  "and  if  most  of  'em 
live,  I  can  sell  'em  for  enough  to  buy  me 
a  spare  room  set." 

"  Now  Fairfax,"  she  soliloquized,  "must 
be  made  to  build  me  a  spare  room.  I 
need  a  spare  room.  Every  one  needs  a 
spare  room." 

She  had  been  turning  this  plan  over 
in  her  mind  for  days.  But  she  was  well 
aware  that  no  small  task  lay  before  her 
to  convince  Uncle  Fairfax  that  there 
was  need  of  this  new  "frippery,"  as  he 
was  wont  to  characterize  her  innova- 
tions. 

He  invariably  yielded,  however,  but  it 
was  because  of  Aunt  Zipporah's  skill 
and  tact  in  managing  him,  as  well  as  in 
carrying  out  any  plan  she  had  in  mind. 

She  went  through  the  house  to  where 
he  sat  on  the  cool  front  porch,  the  pleas- 
ant June  breezes  fanning  his  white  hair 
as  he  slept  and  snored,  and  rattled  the 
newspaper  on  his  knees. 

When  Fairfax  Dunn  straightened 
himself  to  his  full  height  and  looked  down 
upon  an  opponent  in  debate  at  the  vil- 
lage store,  or  at  the  town  meeting,  he 
was  terrible;  when  he  spoke  to  Aunt  Zip- 
porah  it  was  in  a  mighty  voice,  perhaps 
especially  so  because  he  always  expected 
to  be  downed  in  any  controversy  with 
her.  As  she  came  upon  the  porch  she 
reproved  him  for  sleeping  in  the  draft. 
He  answered  mightily  that  he  was  not 
asleep.  "  I  'm  looking  over  the  Tri- 
bune" he  said,  "  and  I  m  disgusted  with 
the  action  that  bilk  Thompson."  (Here 
he  grew  terrible,  and  straightened  him- 
self in  his  chair.)  "  I  told  them  how  it 
would  be  with  Thompson, —  the  action 
he 's  taken  in  regard  to  that  river  appro- 
priation bill  —  " 

He  continued  his  criticism,  but  his 
thrifty  spouse  sat  on  the  porch  step  cool- 
ly disregarding  his  power  of  invective, 
calculating  her  mode  of  attack,  and  won. 
dering  how  Fairfax  had  ever  managed  to 
keep  the  place  going  at  all  before  he 
married  her  and  brought  her  to  see  af- 
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ter  things  and  keep  them  from  going  to 
wrack. 

Uncle  Fairfax  was  not  a  lazy  man,  but 
it  was  true  that  his  management  partook 
of  his  own  eccentric  nature  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  took  on  the  guise  of  con- 
tinued experiment  rather  than  thorough 
husbandry. 

He  had  always  plowed  and  sowed 
whatever  and  whenever  seemed  to  him 
proper,  unguided  by  current  custom  and 
advice.  As  a  result  he  had  large  results 
and  large  failures.  In  the  latter  case  he 
was  never  in  actual  want,  for  this  was  in 
genial,  productive  Washington,  where 
the  soil  is  rich  and  nature  lavish  ;  but 
Uncle  Fairfax  could  never  boast  of  ':ank 
accounts  and  actual  opulence. 

"Do  you  think,  Fairfax, '  his  wife  be- 
gan sweetly,  as  she  broke  a  sprig  of  hon- 
eysuckle, "  that  the  timber  in  the  south 
lot  would  warrant  our  having  a  sawmill 
set  up  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  It  might  if  there  was 
a  decent  mill  in  the  country,  but  there 
ain't." 

"  There 's  Dexter's,"  she  said  as  if  sug- 
gesting, though  not  particularly  inter- 
ested. 

"  Wastes  more  than  he  cuts,"  said 
Uncle  Fairfax  with  much  volume.  "  Run 
me  into  debt  and  would  n't  leave  enough 
lumber  to  build  a  hen-house." 

A  stranger  might  have  thought  him 
angry  from  his  emphasis,  but  he  was 
always  emphatic,  always  expected  con- 
tradiction and  prepared  for  it,  perhaps 
invited  it.  But  Aunt  Zipporah  was  un- 
daunted. She  knew  him  to  a  shade  of 
thought. 

"Is  n't  there  any  other  portable  mill  ? " 
she  asked. 

"  No,  none  but  that  damned  Dexter's," 
he  said. 

"  Dear  sakes,  Fairfax,  I  wish  you 
would  n't  swear  so  !  "  said  Aunt  Zippo- 
rah plaintively. 

"  I  'm  not  swearing,"  he  thundered, 
"  I  say  it  in  the  sense  of  condemn." 

Aunt  Zipporah  decided  that  it  was  use- 
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less  to  plan  for  the  sawing  of  the  south 
lot  timber,  so  she  left  the  matter  tem- 
porarily, and  planned  other  tactics  for 
getting  the  material  for  her  grave  neces- 
sity,—  a  guest  chamber. 

At  supper-time  she  made  the  direct 
attack.  Usually  she  had  a  contest  to 
get  Fairfax  into  a  coat  before  he  sat 
down  to  meals.  This  time  he  was  per- 
mitted unmolested  to  sup  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. 

"Fairfax,  I  should  like  very  much  if 
you  would  build  me  a  small  room  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  house,"  she  said 
in  a  gentle,  slightly  pleading  tone. 

She  sent  him  a  plateful  of  hot  muffins 
as  she  said  it.  Her  muffins  were  an  epi- 
curean delight.  Uncle  Fairfax  was  an 
epicure.  She  had- not  broached  the  sub- 
ject till  he  had  fully  appreciated  a  first 
dish. 

"  What  for  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Going  to 
set  your  turkeys  up  house-keeping  ? " 
In  his  genial  moments  he  always  at- 
tempted a  joke. 

"No,"  she  said;  "but  if  your  sister 
Jane  visits  us  this  year  as  she  wrote  she 
might,  she  would  want  some  place  to 
sleep,  and  we  have  no  place  in  the  house 
for  a  guest." 

"  Why,  what 's  to  hinder  Jane's  sleep- 
ing on  the  sitting  room  lounge,"  Uncle 
Fairfax  demanded,  as  he  took  another 
muffin  and  helped  himself  to  honey. 

Aunt  Zipporah  looked  severe.  "  I 
hope,  Fairfax,"  she  said  in  a  tone  suited 
to  her  glance,  "that  I  know  better  what 
is  due  to  your  relatives  than  to  receive 
them  in  such  a  makeshift  manner." 

The  muffins,  his  sense  of  freedom,  and 
this  last  consideration  of  his  family, —  of 
whom  he  was  always  proud,  —  were  be. 
ginning  to  tell  upon  Uncle  Fairfax. 

"  But  I  can't  afford  it.  Can't  afford  the 
material,"  he  said,  in  an  argumentative 
tone.     "  Can't  afford  the  time  either." 

When  he  condescended  to  argument 
Aunt  Zipporah  knew  that  her  point  was 
gained,  and  her  guest  chamber  an  as- 
sured thing. 


In  three  weeks'  time  the  first  load  of 
lumber  was  left  at  the  southwest  corner, 
and  Aunt  Zipporah  was  sewing  rags  for 
a  carpet  that  should  cover  the  new  floor. 
She  took  renewed  interest  in  her  tur- 
keys, counted  and  calculated  as  she  fed 
them,  and  grew  prodigal  in  giving  them 
their  daily  allowance  of  food. 

Her  domestic  interests  made  up  the 
sum  of  her  existence.  Before  her  mar- 
riage she  had  lived  in  a  brother's  family, 
and  could  only  plan  how  things  should 
be  were  they  hers  ;  and  now  she  had 
not  yet  in  the  three  years'  enjoyment  of 
her  own  home  ceased  to  have  little  ecsta- 
sies and  exultations  that  it  was  all  hers, 
and  that  all  her  improving  and  skillful 
management  was  for  herself, — herself 
and  Uncle  Fairfax. 

Her  chief  desire  — next  to  her  eternal 
welfare — was  a  desire  for  choice  house- 
hold furnishings.  Her  dream  of  earthly 
bliss  was  one  of  choice  china  and  plate, 
of  excellent  linen  all  hemmed  by  hand, 
of  well  furnished  rooms  and  a  well 
stocked  larder. 

It  was  a  piece  of  neglect  next  to  a  sin 
in  her  eyes  if  there  was  not  at  all  times 
a  month-old  loaf  of  fruit  cake  put  away 
in  the  tin  cake-box  in  the  cool  store- 
room "  in  case  of  company." 

Her  Thanksgivings  and  Christmases 
were  never  without  most  excellent  mince 
pies  and  plum  pudding,  and  at  any  vil- 
lage picnic  the  choicest  basket  always 
came  from  Aunt  Zipporah's  larder. 

Now  she  was  to  have  a  new  guest 
chamber,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that — 
excepting  a  piano  for  the  alcove,  and  a 
phaeton  to  replace  their  old  rusty  buggy 
—  she  would  want  nothing  more.  At 
least  nothing  she  could  not  easily  pro- 
vide herself,  with  her  turkeys  and  eggs, 
and  the  blackberries. 

The  new  room  rose  slowly,  but  it  was 
ready  by  fall  for  the  wallpaper,  which 
Aunt  Zipporah  bought  and  cut  and  past- 
ed herself.  The  rag  carpet  was  woven 
with  much  red  and  green  in  the  stripe, 
and  the  two  windows  had  fresh  white 
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muslin   curtains,   with    crocheted  lace 
edging. 

Then  it  was  nearing  Thanksgiving 
time,  and  the  turkeys  were  caught  up 
in  the  midst  of  their  enjoyment  of  am- 
ple feed  and  good  weather,  and  merci- 
lessly sold. 

Aunt  Zipporah  attended  to  the  sale 
herself;  she  bargained  sharply  with  the 
city  dealer,  and  adjusted  her  glasses 
carefully  to  see  that  the  weight  was  cor- 
rect. 

When  the  sale  was  completed,  and  her 
netted  silk  purse  was  heavy  with  gold 
and  silver  pieces,  she  went  directly  to 
get  the  light  wood  bedroom  set  thai  she 
had  set  her  heart  on  for  her  new  guest 
chamber. 

When  the  precious  freight  was  un- 
loaded from  the  boat  at  the  little  river 
wharf  near  Uncle  Fairfax's  big  barn, 
Aunt  Zipporah  was  there  directing 
every  movement. 

When  the  new  set  was  fairly  in  the 
house,  she  neglected  all  other  consider- 
ations for  the  final  adjustment  of  tie 
guest  room  appointments. 

The  remaining  turkeys  and  chickens 
called  and  cackled  for  their  supper,  while 
Aunt  Zipporah  decided  whether  the  mar- 
ble-topped dresser  would  look  better  be- 
tween the  windows,  or  where  it  could  be 
seen  from  the  parlor  door. 

Uncle  Fairfax  came  in  from  his  work 
to  find  the  supper  quite  neglected,  while 
Aunt  Zipporah  smoothed  new  starched 
pillow  shams  on  the  guest-room  pillows  ; 
but  he  was  pacified  by  her  beaming  coun- 
tenance. 

As  she  gave  a  final  pat  to  the  white 
counterpane  she  said,  "  Now,  Fairfax, 
if  your  sister  visits  us  she  will  find  a 
place  to  sleep." 

But  Fairfax's  sister  did  not  visit  them, 
and  the  new  guest  room  long  remained 
unoccupied. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  The  next 
day  after  the  room  was  all  arranged, 
Aunt  Zipporah  went  with  her  husband 
to  a  neighboring  farm.     They  rode  in 


the  little  old  buggy,  jogging  along  past 
gnarled  mossy  orchard  trees  and  desert- 
ed hop  fields,  where  only  the  long  poles 
lay  scattered  about  or  piled  in  ridges. 

A  belated  Indian  passed  now  and  then, 
hastening  to  join  the  hop  pickers  who 
had  finished  their  yearly  task  and  were 
going  to  sail  up  the  Sound  in  a  fleet  of 
canoes  to  their  island  reservation. 

The  rainy  season  was  upon  them  and 
Aunt  Zipporah  made  the  most  of  her 
drive  as  it  was  likely  the  last  she  could 
take  in  good  weather. 

They  did  not  get  out  of  the  buggy,  as 
the  drive  was  more  important  than  their 
errand.  As  they  turned  toward  home, 
the  neighbor's  wife,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  said, 
"I  see  you  been  a-building,  Uncle  Fair- 
fax." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "it  takes  a  lot  o'  frip- 
peries if  you  're  going  to  house  women- 
folks," and  he  winked  jocosely  at  his 
neighbor. 

Aunt  Zipporah,  ignoring  this  levity, 
smoothed  her  lap-robe  complacently, 
and  said,  "  Yes,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
have  a  guest  room,  we  have  needed  one 
for  some  time." 

For  a  few  moments  they  discussed 
household  necessities,  then  some  men- 
tion was  made  of  an  adjoining  farm. 

"Lawson's  got  in  pretty  deep  this 
year,"  Mr.  Hopkins  said. 

"  Yes,  I  hear  he  's  had  to  mortgage 
his  place  to  get  his  hops  in,"  Uncle 
Fairfax  answered. 

"Seems  as  though  he  ought  to  git 
along  better  than  that,"  Mr.  Hopkins 
said,  "  crops  bein'  fair  this  year.  I  don't 
see  how  he  manages  so  poor." 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  Zipporah,  "I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  how  people  can  be 
so  shiftless.  I  could  n't  sleep  of  nights 
if  there  was  a  cent  of  mortgage  on  our 
place." 

She  continued  to  smooth  the  lap-robe 
as  she  spoke,  and  still  looked  bland  and 
complacent,  but  there  was  an  awkward 
silence  for  a  moment  after  her  last  words, 
and   she   noticed    that    Uncle   Fairfax 
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looked  down  and  seemed  to  blink  in  a 
confused  way  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said  suddenly,  "  Well,  good  day,"  and  at 
a  cut  of  the  whip  the  old  horse  started 
off  in  a  trot  towards  home. 

The  others  called  their  goodbys  as 
they  drove  away. 

For  a  time  Aunt  Zipporah  sat  in  si- 
lence, and  Uncle  Fairfax  said  not  a  word. 

Finally  she  asked  in  an  awful  tone, 
*'  Fairfax,  is  our  place  mortgaged  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  For  how  much  ? "  she  asked. 

"Twelve  hundred  dollars.'' 


"  Do  folks  know  ? "  she  asked. 

"  I  s'pose  so,"  he  said. 

"Why  did  n't  you  ever  tell  me  ?  "  she 
asked,  now  tearful  and  crushed  with 
wounded  pride. 

"  I  dunno,"  was  all  he  would  say. 

Aunt  Zipporah's  guest  chamber  was 
without  an  occupant  for  many  a  long 
day.  To  her  it  was  a  silent  reproach. 
She  shut  it  up,  and  if  her  thoughts  had 
taken  words,  they  would  have  been  in 
the  form  of  a  vow  that  no  guest  should 
be  invited  there  until  every  cent  of  that 
mortgage  was  paid. 

Mamie  Ray  Upton. 


A   CLOSE   CALL. 


The  firm  of  which  I  was  the  junior 
partner  bought  large  quantities  of  wool. 
I  usually  made  the  purchases,  and  at 
times  was  obliged  to  travel  far  into  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  taking  with  me  several 
thousand  dollars  upon  each  trip.  To  car- 
ry this  sum  I  used  a  pair  of  saddle  hol- 
sters with  a  receptacle  for  the  money 
and  a  place  for  a  pair  of  pistols.  The 
latter  were  necessary ;  for  much  of  my 
way  lay  amid  the  wild  and  rugged  moun- 
tains far  from  the  main  highways.  When 
I  halted  at  the  wayside  hotels  I  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  money  to  the  table 
with  me  and  keep  it  in  my  room  at  night ; 
for  few  of  the  stopping  places  had  any 
secure  safes  or  vaults  Paper  money 
was  not  generally  accepted  by  the  own- 
ers of  wool,  so  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  was  in  gold.  Two  attempts  had 
been  made  to  rob  me,  and  I  had  become 
wary  and  suspicious  ;  yet  the  profits  we 
made  were  so  good  that  I  was  unwilling 
to  give  up  the  trips. 

One  day  we  received  a  telegram  that 


read  :  "  Secure  all  the  wool  you  can  ;  it 
is  sure  to  advance  in  price." 

"That  means  a  hard  trip  for  me,"  I 
said,  glancing  at  the  yellow  slip,  "but 
the  sooner  I  am  off  the  more  wool  I  can 
get." 

The  telegram  reached  us  at  five  in  the 
afternoon.  At  nine  the  next  morning  I 
was  on  the  road,  and  had  nearly  four 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  coin. 

For  the  first  three  days  I  gradually 
ascended  the  mountains,  and  by  midday 
of  the  fourth  had  reached  the  summit. 
This  did  not  mean  a  rapid  descent  upon 
the  opposite  slope,  but  a  journey  for 
several  days  over  ridges  rising  from  this 
central  plateau.  Some  of  these  were 
densely  wooded  with  pine,  spruce,  and 
fir,  while  others  were  more  open,  and 
contained  fine  pastures  for  flocks  and 
herds. 

I  was  desirous  of  reaching  one  man, 
who  kept  his  sheep  during  the  summer 
upon  a  high  and  rugged  range  some 
miles  from  my  usual  route.     I  halted  for 
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dinner  at  a  small  public  house,  lately 
built  to  accommodate  teamsters  engaged 
in  hauling  lumber  from  a  new  sawmill. 
The  surroundings  were  not  inviting,  but 
I  was  accustomed  to  the  poorest  accom- 
modations while  upon  these  mountain 
trips.  While  a  halfbreed  Indian  was 
caring  for  my  horse,  I  inquired  of  the 
landlord  if  he  could  direct  me  to  Ruck- 
er's  sheep  camp. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  it 's  a  hard 
place  to  find,"  at  the  same  time  giving 
me  the  directions  as  nearly  as  possible. 

I  shook  my  head  as  he  ended,  saying, 
"  I  could  never  find  the  place  in  a  year's 
time.  Is  there  no  one  here  acquainted 
with  the  route,  who  can  go  with  me  ?  " 

He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said, 
"  There  is  Bill,  the  halfbreed  ;  he  knows 
the  trail  as  well  as  old  Rucker  himself. 
I  reckon  you  can  get  Bill  to  go." 

Bill  was  promptly  interviewed.  "  You 
pay  me  two  dollars  and  I  take  my  horse 
and  go,"  was  the  brief  but  satisfactory 
reply. 

The  required  sum  was  promised,  and 
he  at  once  prepared  to  accompany  me. 
The  moment  dinner  was  eaten  we  set 
off.  Instead  of  being  sullen  and  morose 
like  most  halfbreeds,  my  guide  was  a 
talkative  and  intelligent  fellow,  and  gave 
me  much  information  about  the  sur- 
rounding region. 

Upon  reaching  Rucker's  camp  we 
found  the  owner  absent,  and  it  took  us 
an  hour  or  more  to  find  him  and  the 
band  of  sheep  he  was  herding.  He  de- 
tained us  longer  to  tell  about  the  bears 
and  panthers  that  annoyed  his  sheep 
than  the  time  consumed  in  bargaining  for 
his  wool,  and  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  shipping  it  to  us.  When 
we  got  back  to  the  public  house  it  was 
too  late  to  go  farther  that  night,  unless 
I  traveled  after  dark,  and  to  this  I  ob- 
jected on  account  of  the  gold. 

The  landlord  said  he  could  give  me  a 
straw  bed,  adding,  "You  see  the  place 
is  new,  and  we  have  nothing  better  for 
ourselves." 


I  was  willing  to  take  the  bed,  and  so 
turned  my  horse  over  to  the  halfbreed 
to  take  care  of  for  the  night. 

Just  before  supper  two  more  travelers 
rode  up  and  desired  to  stop. 

"  Rooms  are  pretty  scarce,  as  you  can 
see,  but  we  can  feed  you  as  well  as  not," 
said  the  host. 

The  men  like  myself  were  not  partic- 
ular as  to  beds,  so  remained  for  the 
night.  They  were  rather  talkative,  and 
I  overheard  them  ask  the  landlord  my 
name  and  business.  My  suspicions 
were  easily  aroused,  and  I  noticed  that 
they  seemed  interested  in  me  and  the 
holsters  I  guarded  so  closely.  As  we 
left  the  dining  room  one  of  them  said : 
"Mighty  keerful  of  yer  holsters,  stran- 
ger, you  must  have  struck  it  rich  in  the 
diggin  's  ? " 

I  made  some  evasive  reply.  During 
the  evening  Bill,  the  halfbreed,  came 
into  the  bar-room  two  or  three  times, 
and  the  last  time  I  noticed  that  he  se- 
cretly beckoned  me  to  go  out  doors. 
Waiting  till  he  left  the  room,  I  managed 
to  follow  him  without  attracting  atten- 
tion. 

On  reaching  the  middle  of  the  wide, 
dusty  road  he  stopped,  approached  me 
closely,  and  said  :  "  You  see  two  men 
come  on  horseback  ? " 

I  nodded  in  reply. 

He  continued  :  "  One  a  bad  man  ;  he 
rob  stage  and  go  to  prison.  Now  he 
come  back." 

"A  stage  robber?  "  I  echoed. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer  ;  "five  years 
ago  he  rob  the  stage,  and  sent  to  prison. 
Maybe  he  think  no  one  know  him.  I 
remember.  I  tell  you  and  tell  the  boss, 
—  so  you  look  out  for  him." 

I  thanked  the  fellow  and  rewarded 
him  in  a  substantial  manner,  for  the 
warning  was  of  value  to  me. 

On  returning  to  the  bar-room,  I  now 
watched  the  two  strangers  with  consid- 
erable attention.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  ruffian  about  either,  and  I  would 
have  thought  nothing  more  about  them 
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than  any  of  the  teamsters  that  stopped 
at  the  hotel  for  the  night,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  halfbreed's  caution. 

As  the  host  lighted  me  to  my  room 
he  told  me  what  the  Indian  had  said  to 
him,  and  warned  me  to  be  on  my  guard. 
Determined  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I 
pulled  my  bed  against  the  door  when  I 
retired  for  the  night,  and  securely  fast- 
ened the  only  window. 

I  slept  soundly  till  past  midnight, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  a  movement 
of  the  bed.  It  appeared  as  though  some 
one  was  slowly  opening  the  door  and 
causing  the  bed  to  move  across  the  floor. 

I  reached  under  the  pillow,  firmly 
grasped  one  of  my  pistols,  and  awaited 
developments.  Inch  by  inch  I  could  feel 
the  bed  move  slowly  over  the  floor.  My 
senses  were  stimulated  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  and  I  could  hear 
the  breathing  of  the  would-be  robber. 
The  door  was  now  sufficiently  open  to 
admit  the  thief.  Thinking  to  capture 
him,  I  sat  up  in  bed  waiting  for  his  ap- 
proach. 

It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  his  form, 
but  I  could  tell  his  position  from  his 
deep  breathing,  as  he  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously approached  the  head  of  the  bed. 
At  that  instant  I  raised  my  pistol  and 
cried,  "  Stop,  or  I  will  fire." 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  sprang  for  the 
door,  and  I  fired  at  the  same  instant.  He 
gave  a  cry  of  pain,  but  continued  his 
flight.  I  jumped  from  my  bed,  rushed  to 
the  door,  and  shot  again  at  the  retreat- 
ing figure.  The  ball  evidently  missed 
him,  for  it  did  not  stop  his  mad  race, 
and  the  next  moment  we  heard  the  swift 
galloping  of  a  couple  of  horses. 

The  house  was  in  an  instant  uproar. 
Men  came  rushing  from  their  rooms, 
each  one  crying  aloud  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  shooting.  The  explanation  was  brief, 
but  it  took  an  hour  or  more  to  quell  the 
excitement,  and  I  am  certain  but  few 
slept  during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

It  was  plain  that  the  two  strangers 
had  made  their  preparations  and  had 


their  horses  near  by.  Had  they  been 
successful  in  obtaining  my  gold,  they 
would  have  disappeared  in  the  night. 

When  day  gave  us  light,  spots  of  blood 
were  visible  upon  the  hall  floor  and  on 
the  stairs,  but  a  search  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  road  revealed  nothing 
of  the  robbers,  so  it  was  evident  my  shot 
had  not  been  a  serious  one. 

Trusting  that  I  had  seen  the  last  of 
my  assailants,  I  mounted  my  horse  af- 
ter breakfast  and  pursued  my  journey. 
My  route  lay  for  some  miles  through  a 
most  picturesque  and  scenic  region. 
Volcanic  rocks  rose  abruptly  from  the 
hillsides,  assuming  the  forms  of  temples 
and  towers.  Here  I  fancied  I  could 
trace  a  ruined  fortress,  and  there  a  moss- 
covered  arch  or  massive  gateway. 

Absorbed  in  detecting  these  fancied 
resemblances  to  the  most  noted  crea- 
tions of  man,  I  had  ridden  for  a  mile  or 
more  without  seeing  or  hearing  anything 
to  break  the  silence  of  my  lonely  ride, 
when  a  loud  report  rang  out,  my  horse 
plunged  violently,  and  a  second  later 
fell  to  the  ground  carrying  me  with  him. 

"We  have  him,"  shouted  a  voice  that 
I  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  man 
who  had  asked  me  about  the  holsters 
the  night  before. 

I  lay  upon  my  side  with  my  right  leg 
under  the  animal.  The  two  men,  each 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  ran  toward 
me  from  behind  a  neighboring  roc 
My  situation  was  most  critical.  I  was 
pinned  to  the  earth  and  unable  to  move. 
Luckily  my  hands  were  free  and  I  could 
reach  one  of  the  pistols  in  my  holsters. 
Determined  to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as 
possible,  I  jerked  the  revolver  loose, 
raised  myself  slightly,  and  fired  at  'the 
robber  nearest  to  me. 

The  ball  struck  him  in  the  hand  and 
caused  him  to  drop  the  gun.  With  an 
oath  he  sprang  back,  and  the  two  sought 
shelter  behind  a  rock. 

I  was  still  in  imminent  danger,  for 
they  could  make  a  detour  and  approach 
me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  should  be  at 
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their  mercy.  Their  advance  and  my  shot 
took  but  a  fraction  of  a  moment,  so  that 
both  were  over  ere  the  death  struggles 
of  my  animal  ended.  In  these  he  par- 
tially raised  himself  from  my  leg,  and 
as  his  body  was  between  me  and  the 
two  assassins,  I  crawled  on  my  hands 
and  knees  to  a  low  rock  within  a  few  feet 
of  me.  "  We  will  see  whether  you  get 
that  gold  or  not,"  I  muttered  to  myself, 
as  I  rubbed  my  leg,  bruised  from  the  fall. 

The  rock  behind  which  I  had  sought 
shelter  extended  several  rods,  rising  in 
places  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground.  I  climbed  up  a  few  feet,  and 
through  a  narrow  crevice  examined  the 
situation. 

I  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  gun  barrel  be- 
hind a  low  rock,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
locate  at  least  one  of  my  enemies.  Stoop- 
ing down,  I  ran  to  the  further  end  of  the 
ledge,  hoping  to  get  a  shot  at  him.  I 
was  disappointed,  for  he  was  still  hidden 
from  sight.  I  saw  that  by  crawling  up 
the  hill  a  short  distance  I  could  gain  the 
protection  of  a  second  rock.  This  I  in- 
stantly did,  yet  every  moment  fearing 
they  would  make  a  dash  for  the  gold, 
which  was  still  upon  my  horse. 

They  evidently  did  not  realize  that  I 
had  moved  from  the  rock  near  the  dead 
animal,  and  were  afraid  to  venture. 
Reaching  the  second  ledge  I  found  to 
my  annoyance  that  I  could  not  yet  see  the 
hidden  robbers  ;  but  by  pulling  myself 
along  behind  a  fallen  tree  I  was  at  last 
within  sight  of  them.  They  were  crouch- 
ing on  the  ground  behind  a  low  ledge, 
each  peering  around  the  end  of  it,  in- 
tently watching  the  spot  where  they  had 
seen  me  disappear.  Though  it  seemed 
an  age,  it  had  really  only  been  a  couple 
of  minutes  since  their  first  shot  was 
fired  at  me,  and  they  were  evidently 
waiting  till  they  could  tell  whether  I  was 
injured  or  not. 

I  now  raised  my  pistol,  took  careful 
aim  and  fired.  The  ball  struck  the  man 
who  was  holding  the  gun,  killing  him 
instantly.    The  other,  with  a  cry  of  rage, 


seized  the  rifle  and  fired  three  shots  at 
me  in  quick  succession. 

The  bullets  whistled  near  me,  and  one 
of  them  struck  the  log  behind  which  I 
lay.  This  was  so  small  that  I  dared  not 
raise  my  head  to  get  a  return  shot.  I 
therefore  turned  around,  still  keeping 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  crawled  back 
some  distance. 

The  tree  in  falling  had  struck  an  old 
log  upon  the  ground  and  broken  in  two. 
Where  the  two  crossed  each  other  was  a 
space  under  the  broken  tree  through 
which  I  could  see  my  adversary. 

I  rapidly  cleared  the  earth  away  till 
I  could  get  a  shot  at  him.  He  had  run 
up  some  rods  nearer,  and  now  stood  par- 
tially behind  a  small  rock  intently  watch- 
ing the  point  where  he  had  last  seen  me. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  pistol  beneath  the 
log  he  moved  quickly,  but  I  fired,  and 
knocked  the  gun  from  his  hands. 

I  instantly  sprang  up,  crying,  "  An- 
other move  and  I  will  kill  you." 

He  turned  and  attempted  to  gain  the 
protection  of  the  nearest  ledge ;  as  he 
whirled  around,  I  fired  again  and  he 
fell.  I  rushed  upon  him,  but  he  was  on 
his  feet  at  once  and  caught  the  rifle.  I 
fired  once  more,  breaking  his  wounded 
arm  and  causing  him  to  let  fall  the  gun. 
"I  exclaimed,  "Stop, before  I  kill  you." 

Instead  of  complying  he  answered 
fiercely,  "  I  will  cut  your  heart  out,"  and 
sprang  toward  me  with  a  bowie  knife  in 
his  right  hand.  By  this  time  he  was 
within  reach,  and  made  a  savage  thrust 
at  me  with  the  knife. 

I  sprang  aside  in  time  to  avoid  the 
blow,  and  once  more  pulled  the  trigger. 
No  shot  replied,—  the  pistol  was  empty. 

My  only  chance  was  at  close  quar- 
ters, and  catching  my  revolver  by  the 
muzzle,  I  struck  him  a  blow  on  the 
head,  at  the  same  time  receiving  a 
slight  cut  in  the  shoulder.  He  fell  at 
my  feet,  and  before  he  could  move  I 
sprang  upon  him,  kicked  the  knife  from 
his  hand,  and  caught  up  the  rifle  he  had 
dropped  in  the  fight. 
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He  cried,  "  Hold,  —  I  give  up  ;  don't 
murder  me." 

"  Lie  still  then,"  I  said,  "  and  don't 
move." 

I  now  ran  to  my  dead  animal,  pulled 
the  holsters  from  the  saddle,  pushed 
the  empty  revolver  into  them,  and  took 
out  the  loaded  one.  Then  I  said,  "  Get 
up,  now." 

He  was  a  pitable  looking  object,  and 
weak  from  the  loss  of  blood.  He  had 
been  twice  wounded,  once  in  the  hand 
and  again  in  the  arm,  while  my  blow 
on  his  head  had  cut  an  ugly  gash  from 
which  the  blood  trickled  down  over  his 
face.  I  took  my  handkerchief  and  made 
a  bandage  for  his  arm,  and  by  twisting 


it  tightly  with  a  stick,  managed  to  stop 
the  blood. 

I  now  bade  the  fellow  go  ahead,  and 
taking  my  holsters  in  one  hand  and  the 
loaded  pistol  in  the  other,  I  obliged  him 
to  walk  in  front  of  me  back  to  the  inn 
where  we  had  stopped  the  night  before. 

Of  the  excitement  there  caused  by 
our  appearance  I  need  not  speak.  The 
nearest  justice  of  the  peace  was  sent 
for,  a  coroner's  jury  impaneled,  and  the 
statement  of  myself  and  the  wounded 
robber  taken  down.  I  was  exonerated 
from  all  blame,  the  body  of  the  man  I 
killed  was  buried,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  his  wounded  companion 
was  sentenced  to  a  long  term  in  prison. 

5".  vS.  Boynton. 


WITHIN  THE  CRESCENT  OF  THE  BLUE  MOUNTAINS. 


When,  in  days  antedating  the  discov- 
eries at  Sutter's  Mill,  brave  men  and  wo- 
men journeyed  across  the  then  Great' 
American  Desert,  to  the  furthermost 
boundary  of  "the  land  where  rolls  the 
Oregon,"  there  was  one  much  talked  of 
halting  place  by  the  way.  A  sort  of 
oasis,  grateful  to  tired  wayfarer  as 
shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land ;  the 
valley  of  the  Walla  Walla,  within  the 
circling  and  ever  changing  shadows  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  down  whose  seamed 
sides  streams  of  coldest  water  leaped 
and  tumbled  to  the  plain  below,'  then 
went  singing  on  their  way. 

A  land  of  dazzling  sunshine  and  balm- 
scented  air,  as  exhilarating  as  good  wine. 
Here  the  lordly  Cayuse,  by  divine  right 
of  possession,  was  king  and  potentate  ; 
and  a  very  Apollo  among  red  men  was 
he.    Clad  in  his  King  George  (Hudson's 


Bay  fur  trader's)  blanket,  no  turbaned 
Turk  ever  walked  the  earth  more  pom- 
pously. Walked?  —  nay,  true  to  him- 
self and  his  kind  he  never  walked  when 
he  might  ride,  —  and  this  green  vale 
teemed  with  his  spotted  horses. 

All  Indian  tribes  that  subsist  by  the 
chase  are  perforce  perfect  riders,  and 
the  Cayuse  was  master  of  his  art.  When 
he  bestrode  his  parti-colored  steed  and 
skimmed  the  grassy  plain,  he  looked  a 
flaming  centaur.  Dearly  as  he  loved 
his  spotted  horse,  he  loved  himself,  per- 
haps, quite  as  well  as  does  the  usual  — 
savage  (let  us  say),  and  would  part  with 
him  for  a  consideration.  But  if  you  re- 
mained in  his  country  till  he  had  eaten 
that  for  which  he  had  bartered,  he  would, 
very  likely,  return  and  demand  of  you 
that  horse. 

Emigrant  trains,  winding  down  the 
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mountain  road,  scarce  reached  the  low- 
land before  a  clamorous  horde  surround- 
ed them,  and  eagerly  demanded  guns, 
ammunition,  certain  articles  of  food,  and 
perhaps,  your  coat ;  for  their  admira- 
tion of  "  Boston  "  clothes  was  intense, 
— and  by  this  name  they  designated 
civilized  habiliments.  Upon  occasion 
you  might  be  asked  to  sell  your  daugh- 
ter,—  the  proffered  equivalent  a  horse  — 
not  of  your  own  selection  —  from  the 
herd  hard  by. 

According  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  transactions,  so  the  hospitality 
offered.  Did  not  they  possess  this  coun- 
try ?  Ay,  and  save  the  lonelv  hermit 
priests,  the  Jesuit  fathers  from  far  off 
lands,  who  went  and  came  unmolested, 
while  all  other  white  men  were  expected 
to  tarry  but  briefly  at  most  ?  The  Cay- 
use  was  of  widely  different  mould  from 
his  neighbor  the  Nez  Perce,  whose  proud 
boast  had  always  been  that  he  never 
raised  his  hand  against  the  white  man. 
(The  only  blot  on  their  scutcheon  is  par- 
ticipation in  the  Bannock  War  of  1877.) 

Friendly  overtures  being  rejected,  the 
pilgrim  band  did  well  to  hasten  on,  halt- 
ing not  until  the  limit  of  the  land  of  the 
Cayuse  had  been  passed. 

Belated  wanderers  who  reached  this 
point  at  beginning  of  winter  snows,  a 
season  when  the  Cascade  Mountains 
were  impassable,  were  grudgingly  grant- 
ed permission  to  dwell  for  a  while  with- 
in this  haven,  always  with  the  solemn 
promise  exacted,  that  with  the  coming 
of  the  first  swallow  they  would  strike 
their  tents  and  move  on. 

And  so  the  white  men  moved  on,— to 
the  region  where,  tradition  hath  it,  the 
rain  falls  during  thirteen  months  in 
every  year,  and  consumption  stalks 
abroad,  and  soon  or  late  claims  one  half 
the  inhabitants  for  its  own.  Arrived 
there,  the  rude  and  primitive  rooftree 
was  scarcely  raised,  and  fire  alight  upon 
the  hearth  stone,  before  the  rain  was 
upon  him. 

First  the  dreary  drizzle  and  moaning 


south  winds,  and  then  the  drenching, 
denuding,  deluging  pour,  the  pitiless 
Willamette  rain.  If  he  housed  himself 
like  a  bear,  loneliness,  tedium,  and  home- 
sickness, ate  his  heart  out.  If  he  defied 
the  elements  and  went  to  his  rail-split- 
ting (plow  he  could  not,  for  the  whole 
earth  was  water-covered),  consumption 
laid  its  fingers  on  him.  Together  they 
lifted  their  voices  in  anathema  against 
the  man  who  had  carried  to  the  far  East 
such  extravagant  misrepresentations  re- 
garding Oregon.  Be  it  remembered, 
Oregon  then  "  was  Oregon  from  British 
line  to  California,— eastward,  to  the 
Rockies." 

Among  the  army  of  the  discontented 
of  that  far-off  time  was  perhaps  a  tithe 
who  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  win- 
ter's halt  in  Walla  Walla,  and  who  unit- 
edly averred  the  star  of  empire  had  set 
too  far  westward.  Over  against  this, 
the  lordly  Cayuse  one  day  rose  in  his  ire, 
and  massacred  Dr.  Whitman  and  his 
companions.  Then  with  quick  acclaim 
the  universal  decision  was  that  it  was 
better  to  bear  these  ills  they  had ;  so 
they  continued  to  drive  the  plow,  to  sow 
and  reap,  and  return  to  their  lairs  in 
winter ;  and  for  several  years  the  name 
Walla  Walla  was  a  synonym  for  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife.  But  the  mem- 
ory of  that  winter  spent  in  the  land 
where  the  rain  fell  gently  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust  alike  would  not  down, 
and  they  prayed  the  government  to 
drive  out  the  heathen  that  they  might 
possess  this  land.  A  few  bold  souls  had 
even  at  this  time  ventured  beyond  the 
Cascades  into  the  sunshine  upon  the 
everlasting  hills,  and  found  new  life  and 
health  there. 

The  supplication  grew  into  a  clamor, 
— silenced  by  "a  treaty  with  all  tribes 
and  remnants  of  tribes  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon and  Washington," — the  Governor 
Stevens  Treaty.  General  Isaac  L.  Ste- 
vens was  then  governor  of  Washington, 
— "  He  who  leading  his  men  went  down, 
at  Chantilly."     Historians  have  chron- 
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icled  the  sequel  to  that  famous  treaty, 
(the  Yakima  war,)  fought  largely  upon 
the  ground  where  Walla  Walla  City  now 
stands. 

When  peace  came  again  Washington's 
star  of  empire  streamed  steadily  east- 
ward. The  everlasting  hills  did  not 
satisfy,  and  the  cry  was,  On  to  Walla 
Walla  !  And  hither  they  came, —  pallid 
asthmatic,  and  hectic-cheeked  consump- 
tive leading.  Following  on,  were  the 
acquisitive  neighbors  with  flocks  and 
herds,  and  soon  there  were  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills,  and  the  valleys  filled 
beside.  This  pastoral  peop^  came  seek- 
ing health  and  homes,  and  found  both. 
Here  at  the  altitude  of  a  thousand  feet 
they  found  a  sunshiny,  dry  atmosphere, 
full  of  ozone,  and  purest  water  from 
myriad  springs,  blending  in  brawling 
streams,  ("Many  Waters"  is  the  English 
for  Walla  Walla).  Druggists  of  today 
use  it  for  chemical  purposes  without 
distillation.  They  found,  too,  a  soil  un- 
surpassed for  grain  field  and  garden,  for 
orchard  and  vineyard.  Then  word  went 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  of  wonderful 
gold  discoveries  in  Central  Idaho ;  and 
soon  ocean  steamers  were  landing  a  mul- 
titude of  gold  hunters  at  Portland. 
Thence  they  were  carried  up  the  Col- 
umbia to  Old  Fort  Walla  Walla,  now 
Wallula,  and  disembarked  in  howling 
gales  of  wind, —  since  time  began  the 
winds  of  Wallula  are  said  to  have  been 
always  blowing, —  amid  sand  dunes,  the 
like  of  which  can  only  be  seen  along  the 
gorge  of  the  Middle  Columbia  and  at  the 
Golden  Gate. 

Here  they  came  by  stage,  (perchance 
that  meant  "  dead  ax.  wagon,"  a  wagon 
whose  body  is  set  directly  on  the  axles, 
entirely  springless,)  or  else,  if  purses 
were  low,  they  found  transportation  for 
their  portables,  and  trudged  their  way 
across  the  hills  on  foot  to  (then)  Step- 
toeville, —  so  named  in  honor  of  Col- 
onel Steptoe,  who  built  and  first  com- 
manded new  Fort  Walla  Walla,  adjacent 
to  the  town.     From  the  already  estab- 


lished "dealer  in  miners'  supplies  "  here 
the  honest  miner  purchased  his  outfit, 
the  necessities  of  life,  including  much 
tobacco  and  sometimes  whisky,  to  which 
was  added  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
spotted  Cayuse  pony, —  or,  may  be,  he 
took  ship  for  Oro  Fino  as  attache  of  a 
pack  train. 

The  aristocrat  of  that  day  was  the 
owner  of  pack  trains.  Having  domiciled 
wife  and  babies  at  this  point,  he  followed 
the  caravan  with  its  tinkling  bells  over 
the  breezy  hills  during  summer,  return- 
ing with  the  yellowing  of  the  balm  of 
Gilead  leaves  to  this  milder  clime  to  rest 
beasts  and  men. 

Hither  came  also  all  the  denizens  of 
a  mining  camp,  sweeping  down  like  a 
north  wind.  Here  they  held  the  usual 
winter  orgies,  and  here  history  repeated 
itself,  the  history  of  a  thousand  similar 
places. 

A  few  years,  and  Southern  Idaho  dis- 
covered her  treasure  fields.  Then  Uma- 
tilla Landing  became  the  point  of  de- 
barkation, and  travel  trended  in  another 
direction.  Transients  were  swept  away 
upon  the  wave  of  newer  enthusiasm,  and 
Walla  Walla  was  left  a  semi-deserted 
village. 

Those  established  in  business,  those 
who  were  "  broke,"  and  some  of  the  syba- 
rites, loth  to  leave  the  glorious  climate, 
remained.  During  these  years  the  val- 
ley proper  had  been  covered  with  farms 
by  a  thrifty,  intelligent,  and  for  the  most 
part,  an  educated  people,  who  were  pros- 
perous, contented,  happy. 

At  once  the  community  discovered 
that  the  country  was  self-sustaining,  and 
began  to  put  on  airs, —  though  more  than 
ten  miles  from  a  lemon,  and  the  chasm 
bridged  by  stage  coach,  prairie  schooner, 
or  Cayuse  pony.  It  was  thirty  miles  to 
the  "Garden  Gate"  at  Wallula. 

Isolated  though  they  were,  they  knew 
their  beautiful  valley  with  its  Ponce-de- 
Leon  climate  would  soon  become  known 
far  and  wide.  The  money  makers  hast- 
ened to  obtain  more  land,—  not  always 
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with  the  most  hospitable  intentions,  but 
more  frequently  that  they  might  sell  to 
the  newly  arrived,  and  thus  at  an  early 
date  obtain  the  sum  they  desired.  The 
phrase  then  current  was,  "  to  make  all 
the  money  they  wanted,  and  go  to  God's 
country  to  spend  it, —  to  the  East  to  live 
and  to  die."  Quite  early  some  of  them 
obtained  it,  others  went  empty-handed 
away,  and  others  remain  to  this  day,  still 
reaching  out  for  the  magic  quantity,  a 
little  more. 

From  everywhere  homeseekers  came, 
and  when  there  was  no  longer  room  in 
the  lowlands,  some  adventurous  soul 
betook  himself  to  the  Terrace,turned  the 
bunch  grass  under,  seeded  the  sod  to 
wheat,  —  and  the  result  astonished  the 
oldest  inhabitant.  A  few  years  more 
and  the  rolling  sea  of  hills  was  over- 
spread with  farm  homes. 

The  well-to-do  farmer  of  today  will 
tell  you  how  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
without  an  exception,  he  has  garnered 
the  undiminished  yield  of  his  wheat 
fields  ;  and  pridefully  remind  you  that 
this  country  has  a  soil  like  that  of  Sici- 
ly, volcanic  scoriae  and  ashes,  —  conse- 
quently inexhaustible. 

Walla  Wallans  are  mentioned  some- 
times as  an  unsympathetic,  cold,  calcu- 
lating people, without  patriotism,  neither 
philanthropic  nor  hospitable.  The  dis- 
praise is  not  wholly  undeserved.  But 
what  would  you.?  —  figs  of  thistles  ?  No, 
not  even  in  this  wonderful  country. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  harvest  is  after 
the  manner  of  the  sowing.  Unlike  the 
people  of  the  country  round  about,  who 
came  here  to  make  homes,  the  townspeo- 
ple came  avowedly  to  make  money.  If 
the  fathers  throughout  the  flying  year  s 
made  all  else  serve  this  one  idea — money 
—  what  wonder  the  children  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law  ? 

When  men  and  women  covenant  with 
friends  to  have  their  own  cold  corpses 
"transplanted"  to  Boston,  when  little 
children  with  subdued  voices  tell  of  so 


and  so's  having  "  died  and  gone  home 
to  New  York,"  —  is  it  remarkable  that 
a  generation  has  grown  to  maturity  ven- 
erating only  the  goodness,  and  great- 
ness, and  beauty,  that  is  farthest  away  ? 

Portland  is  said  to  worship  Mount 
Hood.  Walla  Walla  seemingly  worships 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or 
Washington  City,  according  to  their  fa- 
vorite cult, — literature,  money,  ances- 
try, or  political  power. 

From  a  social  point  of  view,  and  as 
indicated  by  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  desire 
to  do  the  "  correct  thing  "  in  a  fashion- 
able sense, —  the  people  are  progressive. 
They  drive  homebred  horses,  not  the 
improved  Cayuse,  which  the  old  timers 
were  wont  to  say  was  closely  allied  to 
the  coyote  by  nature  as  by  name,  but 
horses  the  superior  of  which  the  world 
does  not  hold.  "  Sheik  Ilderim  "  would 
have  gloried  in  such. 

Corporations,  soulless  and  soulful, 
from  out  all  ranks  and  conditions,  if  not 
from  all  nations,  embracing  alike  the 
thrice  millionaire  with  his  leagues,  and 
the  carpet-bag  usurer  "who  does  not 
own  a  cook-stove,  or  pay  taxes  on  a 
fence  post,"  are  always  present,  always 
thriving. 

Eminently  conservative  are  these  peo- 
ple in  matters  of  church  or  of  state.  On 
a  Sunday  thirteen  orthodox  churches 
summon  the  faithful.  At  the  same  time 
a  Liberal  Club  of  extreme  type  throws 
wide  its  doors.  But  if  you  are  an  Uni- 
versalist  or  Unitarian,  there  is  nothing 
here  for  you.  You  may  find  sermons 
and  music  in  the  stones  and  the  crystal 
waters  of  the  brooks,  and  — if  your  ear 
be  so  attuned  —  hear  voices  in  the  bur- 
geoning of  buds  upon  the  overhanging 
birches.  Later,  in  blossoming  hedges  of 
lilac  and  sweet  yellow  rose,  hawthorn, 
syringa,  and  "snow  ball,"  —  miles  of 
them.  Where  robins  are  building,  wild 
canaries  and  orioles  aswing  upon  top- 
most boughs  in  orchard  trees,  the  merry 
shout  of  the  jolly  woodpecker  comes  on 
the  breeze,  and  larks  in  their  honest  rus- 
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set  coats  are  found  everywhere.  High  in 
native  alder  or  alien  elm,  under  the  eaves 
of  old  lean-to*  roof,  on  fence  stake,  or  in 
meadow  grass,  the  lark  is  singing.  Such 
bird-song  the  East-land  never  knew.  He 
does  not  soar,  but  his  song  does.  Float- 
ing out  and  upward  and  through  until 
the  valley  sings.  Never  golden-throated 
bugle  sounded  such  glorious  reveille  as 
this  far  Western  songster's  rollicking 
matin  call.  He  is  deservedly  the  pride 
of  the  country  ;  best  of  all,  he  is  a  native. 
With  a  good  team  and  wagon  with 
brake,  —  and  all  teams  here  are  good, 
and  every  road  wagon  has  its  brake,  — 
you  may  spend  your  Sunday  upon  the 
mountain  sixteen  miles  away.  You  may 
drive  out  through  gresn  lan?s,  and  up 
ravine  and  gorge,  under  larches  and 
alders,  balm  and  birches,  with  clematis 
clinging  and  climbing  to  the  highest 
twig, thenthro wing  itself  off  and  scramb- 
ling over  wild  rose  and  sumach,  or 
sprawling  over  rocky  ledge  and  grassy 
space.  Up  you  go  till  you  come  to  the 
edge  of  the  pines ;  then  draw  rein  and 
turn, —  and  see  the  panorama.  No  pen 
can  describe  the  green  valley  with 
streams  like  threads  of  silver  winding 


through  and  among  contiguous  wheat 
fields,  uniting  at  the  base  of  the  western 
hills  in  the  Walla  Walla  River,  which 
traverses  thence  its  sinuous  way  across 
a  sandy  plain,  through  the  dunes  of  Wal- 
lula,  to  its  junction  with  the  Columbia. 
On  the  far  horizon  lies  dimly  outlined 
the  Cascade  Range,  with  Jefferson, 
Hood,  Adams,  and  sometimes  through 
a  field  glass,  Ranier,  the  fetish  of  Ta- 
comans.  Upon  the  right  hand  is  "the 
Oregon,"  looking  like  a  blue  ribbon  in 
mid  air. 

Now  for  a  breath  of  the  pines,  —  not 
the  stunted,  somber,  solemn  thing,  but 
the  gladsome,  sunshiny  Blue  Mountain 
pines.  Here  on  the  mountain  top  is  the 
huntsman's  paradise,  the  geologist's  and 
the  botanist's  heaven.  And  here  at 
midsummer  is  Bohemia,  where  we,  the 
people,  come  to  escape  the  heat  of  July 
and  August,  congregating  around  the 
great  hot  mineral  springs,  of  which 
there  are  several  on  or  near  the  summit 
in  different  localities  within  a  radius  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  miles.  The  much 
moneyed  and  the  exclusive  flit  Sound- 
ward,  and  beyond,  to  British  territory 
and  Alaska. 

A.  W.  of  IV 
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JUANA'S  ORDEAL. 


The  early  morning  sunshine  tinged 
alike  mountain  and  sea  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Carpenteria,  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. Juana  walked  slowly  down  the 
path  that  led  from  the  kitchen  door  of 
the  quaint  adobe  to  the  more  sequestered 
barn.  From  here  the  path  ran  on  along 
the  orchard,  in  and  out  among  apricot 
and  fig  trees,  until  it  stopped  abruptly, 
as  if  quite  worn  out  with  its  exertions, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  ranch. 

The  barancato  which  it  led  raised  its 
seamed,  scarred  sides  up  the  hillside, — 
covered  with  cacti  and  chaparral.  Juana 
paused  a  moment,  then  gathering  her 
skirts  tightly  in  her  left  hand  she  began 
to  climb  the  steep  trail.  She  took  it 
without  languor  or  delay,  her  strong 
young  figure  moving  upward  with 
scarcely  a  pause  for  breath  till  she 
reached  the  top. 

Here  an  old  fence  bounded  the  hill 
pasture  belonging  to  Juana's  father.  She 
flung  herself  lightly  against  the  bars  of 
the  gate  to  rest,  and  to  gaze  upon  the 
scene  spread  out  below. 

To  the  westward  lay  the  calm  Pacific, 
glinting  and  flashing  under  the  first 
touches  of  the  sun.  The  curling  surf 
lapped  with  white  lips  the  yellow  sand 
that  marks  the  western  boundary  of  the 
peaceful  valley.  Far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  to  the  south  and  east  stretched 
the  line  of  the  old  stage  road  — for  this 
was  before  the  railroad  was  built  —  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  on  the  south  and 
Santa  Barbara  on  the  north. 

On  the  east  its  long  dusty  trail  was 
flanked  by  ranches  more  or  less  culti- 
vated. Here  and  there  symmetrical 
rows  of  beans  greeted  the  eye.  Olive 
trees  mingled  with  walnuts  were  scat- 
tered everywhere.     Occasionally  a  red- 


tiled  adobe  roof  relieved  the  monotony 
of  open  pasture  lands,  and  fields  dotted 
with  oaks  and  yellow  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  golden  mustard. 

From  the  foothills  rose  precipitately 
the  purple  mountains,  whose  crests  are 
often  veiled  with  clouds  of  feathery  mist. 
A  fair  land,  and  dear  to  the  rancher's 
daughter  from  her  babyhood,— the  place 
of  her  birth,  and  of  her  people  before 
her.  Yet  to  any  one  else  who  had  been 
there,  the  most  picturesque  thing  would 
not  have  been  the  outspread  landscape, 
but  the  young  Spanish  girl  leaning  on 
the  worn  gate  to  look  at  it. 

She  turned  now,  and  began  a  series  of 
low,  coaxing  whistles,  which  presently 
brought  her  favorite  mustang,  Pedro,  to 
the  bars  of  the  gate.  The  gate-posts 
were  worn  smooth  by  the  rubbing  of 
patient  animals  from  the  adjoining  field, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly 
hay-rope  about  their  rickety  tops,  Pedro 
would  have  surely  knocked  them  down 
as  he  stretched  his  neck  over  the  bars 
to  be  caressed  by  his  mistress. 

They  were  a  pretty  picture  —  the  two. 
The  blue-black  hair  of  the  girl  made 
more  vivid  the  ripe  color  in  her  olive- 
tinted  cheeks.  Her  deep,  lustrous  eyes 
had  in  them  that  half-pained,  half-pa- 
thetic expression  peculiar  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Spanish  girls  of  the  south.  Yet 
Juana  knew  little  of  sorrow.  The  old 
rancher's  only  daughter,  she  had  lived  a 
petted  life,  a  simple-hearted  child,  and 
whatever  capacity  for  endurance  or  cour- 
age lay  within  her,  it  had  never  been 
tried. 

After  a  series  of  vigorous  pats  be- 
stowed with  many  a  cooing  Spanish 
phrase  of  endearment  upon  her  favorite, 
Juana  produced  a  rosy  apple  from  her 
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pocket,  which  Pedro  munched  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction.  She  had  not  come  to 
ask  any  service  of  him,  —  only  for  a 
morning  greeting  ;  and  now,  after  a  lin- 
gering farewell  pat  or  two,  she  left  the 
pretty  mustang  looking  over  the  gate 
after  her,  and  turned  to  the  steep  baran- 
ca  again. 

She  stepped  carefully,  for  fear  of 
treading  too  heavily  on  the  crumbling, 
sun-baked  adobe  and  getting  a  tumble  ; 
her  light  feet  made  hardly  a  sound  to  be 
noticed  among  the  noises  of  the  country 
morning,  —  Pedro's  reluctant  return 
from  the  gate  to  his  grazing  fellows,  the 
other  sounds  from  the  pasture,  the  twit- 
tering of  birds,  the  chirping  of  squirrels, 
the  thousandfold  murmur  and  breath  of 
the  hour. 

Half  way  down  the  light  steps  stopped 
suddenly,  and  the  girl  stood  with  a 
startled  face  listening.  An  on-looker 
might  have  been  mystified  to  see  her 
hesitate,  and  then  cautiously  and  stealth- 
ily steal  on,  a  little  lower  down,  to  a 
clump  of  trees  not  far  below  where  she 
had  so  suddenly  stood  still.  Only  a 
keen  ear  and  a  quick  attention  could 
liwe  caught  above  all  those  other  noises 
that  singular  and  unusual  one  for  such 
a  place  and  time, —  the  hiss  of  whisper- 
ing voices.  "  Pablo  "  —  her  father's 
name  —  that  was  the  one  word  she  had 
caught,  and  half  in  curiosity,  half  in  fear, 
she  felt  she  must  know  why  her  father's 
whispered  name  should  thus  detach 
itself  from  the  rustle  of  leaves  to  strike 
her  ear,  and  call  her  attention  to  the 
otherwise  indistinguishable  murmur  go- 
ing on  in  the  little  clump. 

She  leaned  silently  forward  on  the 
edge  of  the  hazy  screen  of  live-oaks, 
every  nerve  strained  to  catch  the  half- 
whispered,  half-murmured  words  that 
rose  from  .within.  The  screen,  though 
it  offered  no  perceptible  barrier  to  sound, 
was  quite  dense  enough  to  protect  the 
girl  from  sight  of  the  group  of  men  who 
stood  close  together  behind  it,  looking 
for  no  one  in  her  direction. 


"  Pablo  "  —  her  father's  name  again, 
and  now  it  came  to  her  ear  sharply  min- 
gled with  other  words,  "stage," — "coin," 
—  "arrest,"  —  she  caught  ;  and  then  in 
an  excited  tone,  which  the  others  im- 
mediately hushed,  "  pistols." 

She  edged  closer,listened  more  intense- 
ly, and  her  hearing  seemed  to  become 
keener.  She  knew  who  the  men  were 
well  enough,  — ranch  hands  of  Pablo's, 
halfbreeds,  a  vagabond  set,  who  would 
do  anything  for  money.  But  they  were 
purposeless  and  dull,  incapable  of  or- 
ganizing and  carrying  out  a  plot  to  rob 
the  stage  of  themselves.  And  the  bold- 
er rogue  who  planned  and  inspired  the 
crime?  The  girl  was  left  in  no  doubt 
of  that, — her  own  father's  name  was 
distinctly  uttered,  his  directions  repeat- 
ed. That  very  night  he  and  his  confed- 
erates were  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  stage 
that  left  Santa  Barbara  for  Los  Angeles 
at  7:30. 

Juanadrewback,realizing  that  she  must 
slip  away  undetected,  yet  too  startled 
and  horrified  to  think  of  anything  else 
clearly.  She  was  overcome  by  the  sheer 
sense  of  her  father's  guilt.  He  was  by 
no  means  an  exemplary  ranchman,  Juana 
well  knew.  But  she  had  no  mother,  and 
had  depended  solely  on  him  for  care 
and  tenderness,  which  he  had  given  at 
least  in  sufficient  measure  to  win  the 
response  of  a  child's  simple  and  uncriti- 
cising  affection,  and  Juana  was  not  far 
enough  from  childhood  to  have  changed 
much  in  her  feelings.  Nor  was  the  code 
of  her  people  so  exacting  toward  ordi- 
nary faults  and  ill-doings  in  men  that 
what  she  knew  of  her  father's  had  af- 
fected her  with  any  strong  feeling  of 
shame,  or  given  any  serious  shock  to  her 
regard  for  him. 

But  this  was  a  different  matter.  The 
quiet,  honest  ranchers  of  Carpenteria 
were  not  of  that  class  of  Mexicans  in 
whom  a  robber  excites  as  much  admira- 
tion as  censure,  nor  were  these  the  times 
in  which  the  native  Californian  easily 
excused  robbery  of  the   American  in- 
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truder.  Juana  had  been  born  and  had 
grown  up  peacefully  and  without  thought 
of  hostility  under  American  laws.  The 
plot  stood  out  in  its  reckless  criminality, 
its  shameful  greed,  before  her  as  before 
any  innocently  bred  and  honest-natured 
ranch  girl.  As  she  crept  carefully  away 
she  was  helplessly  overwhelmed  by  the 
knowledge  of  his  unworthiness  of  her 
love  and  respect. 

But  almost  at  once  a  reaction  came, 
and  a  passionate  resolution  rose  within 
her  mind.  It  should  not  be  !  It  had  not 
happened  yet,  —  it  should  not  happen. 
Some  one  must  prevent  it,  — yet  there 
was  no  one  but  herself  to  do  it. 

By  the  time  she  stepped  firmly  once 
more  upon  the  garden  path,  her  mind 
was  made  up  to  what  she  had  to  do.  She 
knew  the  uselessness  of  appeal  to  her 
father.  She  had  no  confidante  among 
the  women  of  the  ranch  to  whom  she 
dared  to  breathe  such  a  secret.  All  the 
long,  slow  day  it  seemed  eating  her  very 
soul  out.  All  her  sweet  old-time  con- 
fidence in  her  father  was  gone,  and  when 
from  time  to  time,  as  was  his  demonstra- 
tive Spanish  wont  with  his  pretty  daugh- 
ter, he  drew  her  to  him  with  caresses, 
she  could  respond  with  no  joyousness. 

At  last  the  long  day  came  to  a  close. 
The  evening  meal  was  ended  ;  the  after- 
supper  work  was  done.  Juana  came 
out  from  the  house  into  the  broad  porch, 
guitar  in  hand,  crossed  the  porch  quiet- 
ly, and  seated  herself  on  the  stone  step, 
as  she  had  sat  before  evening  after  even- 
ing. She  sang  the  pretty  Spanish  airs 
she  was  accustomed  to  sing  to  her  own 
accompaniment ;  and  though  sometimes 
her  voice  grew  very  faint  as  the  sick 
dread  of  what  was  before  her  swept 
across  her  mind  she  persevered,  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  entertained  the 
little  household.  They  had  all  at  this 
time  gathered  upon  the  long  porch,  as 
was  their  evening  custom ;  her  father 
was  wont  to  sit  by  her  side  smoking  and 
listening,  and  now  and  then  between  his 
cigaritos   making   her  happy  with    his 


easy  phrases  of  praise.  But  this  even- 
ing he  soon  rose  and  left  her,  joined  the 
group  of  ranch  hands  in  a  dark  corner 
of  the  doorway,  and  under  cover  of  Jua- 
na's  songs,  exchanged  murm  ured  ques- 
tion and  answer  with  them. 

The  gray  twilight  deepened  into  night. 
Soon  the  moon  arose  over  the  eastern 
mountains,  casting  on  everything  such 
a  flood  of  yellow  light  as  only  Califor- 
nia knows.  The  somber  group  in  the 
corner  had  relapsed  into  a  moody  si- 
lence. Juana's  guitar  sank  into  her  lap, 
and  the  hush  was  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  crickets,  and  the  cry  from 
time  to  time  of  a  night-hawk  flying 
across  the  orchard. 

The  girl  was  watching  the  moon  creep 
up  the  sky,  and  counting  the  minutes, 
as  she  had  already  .counted  them  over 
and  over  during  the  day.  Her  breath 
caught  in  her  throat,  but  she  rose  silent- 
ly, and  carried  her  guitar  into  the  house. 
As  she  passed  her  father  she  paused  : 

"  The  moon  is  so  bright,  mi  padre," 
she  said,  "  I  would  go  out  for  a  little 
lope  with  Pedro." 

She  had  been  permitted  more  than 
once  before  to  ride  thus  about  the  ranch 
lanes,  or  for  a  short  distance  along  m$ 
safe,  neighboring  road,  on  bright  moon- 
light evenings.  Indeed,  her  father  had 
never  interfered  much  with  her  move- 
ments, and  their  simple  ranch  life,  not 
unaffected  by  American  customs,  was 
free  from  strict  rules.  Pablo  nodded 
without  removing  his  cigarito,  and  the 
girl  passed  on. 

She  put  away  her  guitar,  twisted  a 
scarf  over  her  head,  and  let  herself  out 
at  the  back  door,  carrying  her  bridle  in 
her  hand.  A  little  relieved  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  action,  and  the  removal  of 
need  for  self -restraint,  she  hastened  at  a 
rapid  pace  up  the  path  she  had  trodden 
early  that  morning,  a  light-hearted  and 
unsuspecting  child,  to  visit  and  pet  her 
favorite. 

She  reached  the  old  fence  and  whistled 
clearly  across  the  moonlit  pasture  once 
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and  again,  and  presently  Pedro  came 
trotting  to  her.  With  trembling  hands 
she  undid  the  hay-rope,  and  pushed  open 
the  sagging  gate,  and  the  little  horse 
walked  through,  knowing  well  enough 
that  she  wanted  him.  She  fastened  the 
gate  with  mechanical  care,  then  putting 
one  hand  lightly  on  Pedro's  mane,  she 
quickly  adjusted  the  bridle,  scrambled 
to  his  back,  —  she  had  been  on  Pedro's 
back  without  a  saddle  too  often  to  waste 
time  now  in  arranging  any  such  adjunct, 
and  turned  him  down  the  baranca.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  reached  a  road  that 
skirted  the  base  of  the  hill, —  then  lean- 
ing forward  on  Pedro's  neck,  she  spoke 
to  him  and  shook  the  bridle,  and  sent 
him  flying  down  the  road  at  his  best 
speed. 

Breathlessly  the  girl  watched  the  trees 
fly  by.  The  road  followed  the  hills  for 
half  a  mile  before  it  struck  a  cross-road. 
Already,  Juana  knew,  the  men  were  at 
their  post  below  the  spot  where  the 
stage-road  touched  her  father's  ranch. 
A  fearless  rider  at  all  times,  she  seemed 
utterly  so  now,  as  without  drawing  rein 
she  wheeled  into  the  rough  and  imper 
feet  old  cross-road,  and  dashed  down  it. 
It  was  only  used  by  teams  in  winter  and 
was  kept  in  no  order,  but  the  little  mus- 
tang took  his  way  swiftly  and  surely 
over  the  unyielding  ruts  of  hardened 
adobe  and  half-buried  bowlders. 

After  what  seemed  to  Juana  an  inter- 
minable time,  the  reckless  pair  reached 
the  dusty  stage-road  safely.  Here  they 
turned  and  cantered  easily  up  the  road 
to  meet  the  oncoming  stage,  no  sign 
of  which  yet  appeared.  Juana  gazed 
eagerly  before  her,  watching  for  the 
expected  cloud  of  dust,  but  they  had 
cantered  on  a  mile  and  a  half  without 
adventure  before  it  appeared,  and  Pedro 
came  to  a  full  stop  to  await  it. 

The  dust  moved  down  upon  the  wait- 
ing pair  by  the  roadside,  and  as  it  came 
near  Juana  saw  that  it  enclosed  not 
the  stage,  but  only  a  Spanish  family, 
returning  from   a  day's   marketing  in 


Santa  Barbara.  In  the  dusty  moonlight 
they  seemed  almost  weird  in  their  pic- 
turesqueness.  The  whole  family  was 
in  the  long  wagon,  from  the  sefiora  in 
her  gay  shawl  and  senorita  in  gayer 
bonnet,  down  through  ragged  smaller 
members  to  the  ugly  little  terrier, — 
who,  with  his  shrill  bark  and  contradict- 
ing tail,  is  indispensable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Spaniard  en  famille. 

The  wagon  toiled  on  past,  and  Juana 
looked  again  up  the  empty  road,  from 
which  the  dust  slowly  cleared  away. 
Her  heart  almost  stopped  beating  as 
the  fear  shot  across  her  that  she  had 
miscalculated  the  time  and  came  too 
late  after  all.  If  she  had  missed  the 
stage,  by  now  her  father  was  branded 
forever  a  criminal ;  their  name  was 
shamed,  whether  the  world  ever  knew 
it  or  not.  Suddenly  she  uttered  a  joy- 
ful exclamation,  for  there  around  the 
bend  in  the  road  appeared  the  stage,  — 
unmistakable  this  time,  through  the 
cloud  of  dust,  and  loaded  with  people. 

The  driver  reined  in  his  horses  sud- 
denly at  Juana' s  violent  gesticulations 
to  stop, —  so  suddenly,  indeed,  that 
they  were  dragged  back  upon  their 
haunches,  —and  stared  with  amazement 
at  the  girl  and  the  horse.  The  passen- 
gers, startled  at  the  abrupt  stoppage, 
broke  into  questions  and  ejaculations 
as  they  recovered  their  balance,  and 
leaned  out  to  hear  what  was  said. 

Juana  shrank  back,  abashed  at  so 
large  an  audience,  yet  she  was  too  des- 
perately set  in  her  purpose  to  hesitate 
in  her  speech.  In  her  fluent  English, 
touched  with  the  accent  the  child  keeps 
who  speaks  another  language  at  home, 
she  poured  out  her  story, —  not  the  real 
story,  perhaps  ;  Juana's  ethical  training 
did  not  include  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  rigid  veracity, —  but  one  that  served 
its  purpose  of  warning  as  well,  and  gave 
the  driver  no  room  to  suspect  either 
her  father  or  his  ranch  hands, —  all  of 
them  well  known  characters  in  Car- 
penteria. 
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It  made  a  profound  sensation  in  the 
stage  company.  As  soon  as  she  ceased, 
one  and  another  of  the  women  cried  out 
that  they  would  not  go  past  the  ambush. 
They  started  to  their  feet,  insisting  that 
they  be  allowed  to  alight  on  the  spot. 
The  driver,  who  had  no  intention  of 
staying  where  he  was  till  morning,  asked 
none  too  politely  whether  they  wanted 
to  stay  there  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
while  he  went  on  and  left  them.  Com- 
pelled by  this  counter  terror  to  remain 
in  their  seats,  they  clung  to  each  other, 
interchanging  their  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion, while  the  driver  and  the  men 
among  the  passengers  counted  fire-arms 
and  laid  plans  for  defense,  should  an 
attack  be  made.  Finally  at  a  crack  of 
the  long  whip  the  horses  started,  and 
the  stage  rolled  away  again  down  the 
road. 

Meanwhile,  Juana  had  sat  still  upon 
her  horse  by  the  side  of  the  road,  under- 
standing but  little  of  the  rapid  confusion 
of  talk  going  on  in  the  stage.  She  had 
done  her  duty,  and  she  knew  that  her 
business  now  was  to  get  quickly  and 
safely  home.  Yet  she  could  not  go  with- 
out knowing  how  things  would  turn  out. 
She  had  not  much  fear  of  serious  re- 
sults now  the  driver  was  on  his  guard, 
for  she  kn  ew  a  show  of  force  and  prepara- 
tion would  scatter  the  halfbreeds, — still 
less  that  any  of  the  confederates  could 
be  captured  amid  their  familiar  fields, 
and  exposed  to  the  world  :  nevertheless, 
the  misgiving  that  some  one  might  pos- 
sibly be  hurt  drew  her  on  after  the 
stage. 

She  cantered  along  behind  it  until  it 
had  passed  an  old  walnut  tree,  not  far 
beyond  which  was  the  place  of  ambush. 
Nearer  to  the  concealed  group  of  men 
than  this  tree  she  dared  not  go,  for  not 
a  man  standing  concealed  in  the  dark 
spot  beyond  would  have  failed  to  know 
at  a  glance  the  girlish  figure  on  the  fa- 
miliar little  mustang. 

So  she  drew  rein  in  the  shadows  of  the 
walnut,  and  sat  and  watched  the  stage 
Vol.  xvi. — 42. 


as  it  rapidly  decreased  the  distance  be- 
tween itself  and  the  fatal  spot. 

From  the  place  where  Pedro  stood, 
unseen  herself,  she  could  clearly  see  that 
spot.  She  knew  just  where  the  men  must 
be  standing, — just  what  their  positions 
must  be,  Juan's,  and  Domingo's,  and 
Sancho's, — just  what  signal  would  be 
given,  and  what  move  would  be  made. 
The  stage  bore  down  upon  the  place  — 
it  was  almost  there — a  sharp  crack  of 
the  whip  cleft  the  air  and  reached  the 
girl's  ears,  and  the  stage  lunged  more 
swiftly  forward  into  the  shadow. 

The  girl  leaned  forward  with  strained 
eyes  and  ears.  Would  that  sudden,  re- 
sistless dash  carry  them  past  ?  Then" 
several  quick,  confused  shouts,  and  then 
a  pistol  shot,  followed  by  a  long,  low  cry 
of  agony  and  despair.  Then  the  stage 
stopped. 

The  moonlit  air  grew  black  to  the  girl, 
and  she  cried  out  herself  with  a  piercing 
shriek,  all  thought  of  self-control  lost 
in  her  passionate  Spanish  soul.  She 
knew  it  was  her  father's  voice,  and  even 
before  the  road  cleared  to  her  eyes,  she 
shook  the  reins,  and  clung  blindly  to 
Pedro's  back  as  he  flew  over  the  ground 
toward  the  huddle  of  stage  and  men. 

The  horse  checked  himself  abruptly, 
trembling  a  little,  as  he  came  upon  the 
excited  group.  The  men  who  stood  about 
something  on  the  ground  wheeled  sharp- 
ly to  look,  as  he  dashed  down  upon  them  ; 
they  cast  weird  shadows  in  the  clear 
moonlight  as  they  stepped  forward  and 
stopped,  recognizing  the  girl  and  look- 
ing at  her  with  more  amazement  than 
before,  as  she  slid  down  from  the  horse, 
and  without  paying,  any  attention  to 
them  staggered  across  the  moonlit  space, 
dropped  down  beside  the  prostrate  fig- 
ure and  put  her  arms  about  it. 

The  old  man  lay  stretched  out  in  the 
dimness,  between  the  moon  and  the 
shadowed  place  of  ambush,  where  they 
had  carried  him  and  laid  him  with  his 
head  on  a  loosely  rolled  horse  blanket. 
His   eyes  were   closed,  and    the  blood 
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trickled  from  a  wound  in  his  left  shoul- 
der, making  an  ugly  red  track  in  the 
soft  white  dust.  The  halfbreeds  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen,—  they  must  have 
shrunk  back  and  scattered  away  across 
the  fields  at  the  first  sign  of  resistance. 
The  men  standing  about  drew  away, 
halt  respecting  the  girl's  despair,  half 
eager  to  tell  their  story  to  the  women 
who  waited  frightened  yet  full  of  curi- 
osity in  the  stage.  Only  the  driver  stood 
close  by,  to  enforce  his  claims  on  the 
robber's  person,  lest  Juana  should  dis- 
pute them, — understanding  at  once,  now 
he  had  seen  old  Pablo's  face,  how  much 
the  girl  had  concealed,  and  guessing  her 
relationship  to  the  rancher. 

Juana  looked  up.  She  knew  enough 
to  know  that  Pablo  was  not  dead,  after 
she  had  seen  the  wound,  and  as  she  saw 
the  man  standing  grimly  by,  it  flashed 
across  her  what  he  was  there  for  ;  and 
the  whole  sequence  of  prison  and  shame, 
crowded  from  her  mind  by  the  more  im- 
minent fear  of  death,  rose  up  before  her. 

With  a  dry,  tearless  sob,  and  a  pas- 
sionate movement  of  despair,  she  sprang 
up  and  flung  herself  before  the  man, 
breaking  into  wild  pleading. 

"Leave  him  with  me,  senor!"  she 
cried.  "Leave  him  with  me,por  mi:er- 
icordia  de  Dios  !  You  are  safe,  senor,  — 
see,  no  one  is  the  worse  for  mi  padre. 


mi  pobre ;  why  must  you  take  him  ? 
what  good  ?  Give  him  to  me, —  do  not 
convey  him  to  prison.  He  is  an  old 
man.  See  his  gray  hair,  senor,  and  the 
blood.  He  is  hurt  already, —  spare  him, 
por  Dios  !  You  shall  have  gold,  all  you 
want ;  there  is  no  one  but  me,  and  I  care 
not  if  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  ;  but 
leave  my  father,  senor."  She  broke  her 
English,  in  her  excitement,  with  the 
Spanish  phrases  of  her  home,  which 
she  was  not  accustomed  to  use  among 
the  Americans. 

The  driver  was  not  a  hard  man ,  and 
the  girl's  piteous  voice  and  great  pa- 
thetic eyes  did  not  fail  to  move  him  ; 
nor  was  he  possessed  of  so  rigid  a  sense 
of  civic  responsibility  as  to  make  him 
think  that  it  was  his  duty  to  resist  her  in 
the  interest  of  the  law's  rights.  None 
of  the  passengers  knew  the  robber,  or 
knew  that  he  had  recognized  him.  The 
gray  hair  that  Juana  appealed  to  brought 
to  his  mind  his  own  gray-haired  father. 
He  looked  at  her  and  at  the  robber,  and 
turning  around  left  her  kneeling  in  the 
dust,  and  walked  away  without  a  word. 
He  would  not  have  known  what  to  say 
if  he  had  tried  to  speak  any  reasoning 
word  to  her.  A  minute  more,  and  the 
stage  had  resolved  itself  into  a  cloud  of 
dust,  fast  disappearing  down  the  dim 
stretch  of  road. 

Katherine  Du  Bois. 
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TWO   VOICES   OF   TO-BE. 

The  night  of  death  approaches, 
Its  ebon  gloom  encroaches, — 

To  light  and  hope,  adieu ! 
All  trace  of  me  that  lingers 
The  black  night's  inky  fingers 

Will  soon  have  swept  from  view. 

Lifes  evening  skies  are  beaming, 
Their  radiant  glories  gleaming 
With  glimmerings  of  to-be  ; 
They  shine  forth  to  remind  ns 
The  setting  sun  will  find  ns 
Beside  the  Jasper  Sea. 

We  '11  join  the  nameless  legions 
That  people  now  the  regions 

Beyond  the  Stygian  tide, — 
The  masses  of  all  ages, 
Unknown  to  history's  pages, 

Save  that  they  've  lived  —  and  died  ! 

And  oh,  the  rapturous  meeting  — 
The  nameless  joys  of  greeting 

The  loved  ones  gone  before, — 
What  ecstasy  of  being, 
When  knozving,  hearing,  seeing, 

The  mighty  ones  of  yore  ! 

A  few  fond  friends  may  mourn  us, 
A  few  would  fain  adorn  us 

With  honor,  virtue,  fame ; 
But  when  Death's  dark  disaster, 
Still  circling  wider,  vaster, 
These  faithful  hearts  shall  master, 

Who  '11  know  us  e'en  by  name  ? 

All  good  deeds  left  behind  us 
Will  form  a  chain  to  bind  us 

To  those  who  linger  here, — 
And  oh,  the  joys  of  knowing 
The  seed  we  've  sown  is  growing 
And  the  Jiarvests  from  our  sowing 
Increase  each  circling  year  ! 
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The  pebble-started  motion 
Of  a  ripple  in  the  ocean, 

Lost  in  the  nearest  wave, 
Gives  sad  interpretation 
Of  our  life-work's  termination, 
Of  our  soul's  obliteration 

In  the  all-engulfing  grave  ! 

As  a  UgJit-ray  from  the  star-lands 
May  illume  the  utmost  far  lands, 

When  its  source  has  long  been  dim, 
So  our  good  deeds'  sure  vibrations 
Swell  the  light  to  future  nations, 

Till  the  coming  generations 
Sing  their  glad  millennial  hymn  ! 

William  J.    Shoup. 
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It  is  an  interesting  question,  how  far 
education  can  be  made  an  easy  process. 
The  conservative  opinion,  well  voiced  by 
Professor  Gildersleeve,  is  that  finally 
education  is  in  all  events  a  "  surgical 
process,"  which,  however  carefully  con- 
cealed by  anaesthetics,  is  by  its  nature 
a  shock  to  the  constitution  of  the  child. 

Offset  against  this  is  the  dictum  of 
the  "reformers"  so-called,  who  are 
equally  sure  that  the  child  can  acquire 
no  systematic  development  except  he  be 
kept  happy  and  amused  by  his  work, 
and  scarcely  if  at  all  conscious  that  he 
is  improving  his  condition. 

Curiously  enough  the  name  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  would  probably  be  given  by  both 
parties  as  authority  for  their  positions. 
He  is  so  closely  connected  with  all  that 
is  now  considered  education,  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  his  philosophy  has  be- 
come common  to  all  educational  creeds. 
It  is  the  baffling  lack  of  clearness  in  his 
literary  style,  that  has  made  it  possible 


for  all  sorts  of  educational  revolution- 
ists to  conjure  in  his  name,  and  produce 
from  his  writings  a  plausible  support  for 
their  vagaries. 

Those  who  read  his  books  as  a  whole, 
however,  and  form  their  opinions  from 
what  he  tried  to  do  rather  than  what  he 
did,  are  more  cautious  in  their  judg- 
ments and  hold  a  middle  ground  as  to 
the  means  of  imparting  education.  Dr. 
Harris,  in  the  introduction  to  the  latest 
edition  of  De  Guimps'slife  of  Pestalozzi,1 
calls  attention  to  the  danger  of  trusting 
too  far  to  the  "sense  impression  "  system 
which  was  the  basis  of  Pestalozzi's  work 
in  primary  education. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  method  at  the  beginnings  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  more  like  play  it  is  made, 
if  intelligently  conducted,  the  more  ef- 
ficacious it  will  be.  But  the  development 

1  Pestalozzi :  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Roger  Ue 
Guimps.  (International  Educational  Series.)  New 
York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co! :  1890. 
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of  the  mind  implies  something  more 
than  the  reception  of  impression  ;  and 
the  generalization  which  is  the  only  road 
to  the  higher  development  is  brought 
about  by  diametrically  opposite  process- 
es,—  those  of  apperception  and  abstrac- 
tion. It  is  with  these  processes  that  the 
work  of  education  must  of  necessity  be- 
gin ;  and  there  cannot  ever  be  present 
this  kind  of  mental  work  without  some 
irksome  effort. 

Pestalozzi  apparently  never  got  a  clear 
vision  of  what  this  latter  necessity  in 
education  was.  De  Guimps,  however, 
thinks  that  in  a  blind  way  he  understood 
it,  and  following  closely  the  copious  quo- 
tations given  in  the  book,  one  lays  it 
down  with  the  feeling  that  he  was  sound- 
er on  the  subject  than  most  of  the  critics 
will  admit. 

But  the  real  trouble  with  the  man  was 
that  he  was  badly  balanced,  over  enthu- 
siastic, and  visionary.  The  story  of  his 
life  has  all  the  pathos  that  surrounds 
self-abnegation, and  is  none  the  less  inter- 
esting that  his  martyrdoms  were  of  the 
trivial  sort  that  bear  on  the  face  of  them 
no  special  call  for  heroism. 

There  was  born  in  him  not  only  the 
pity  which  made  him  bitterly  conscious 
of  the  wants  and  suffering  of  the  hu- 
manity around  him,  but  also  the  unshak- 
able belief  that  there  was  in  this  human- 
ity the  possibility  of  something  better. 
The  relief,  he  believed,  could  only  come 
through  education,  and  he  devoted  his 
life  to  assuring  to  the  common  people 
the  kind  and  quality  of  education  which 
would  develop  them  into  fuller  under- 
standing of  themselves. 

His  life  was  one  of  bitterness  and 
disappointment,  and  while  for  a  short 
time  he  enjoyed  the  intoxication  of 
success,  the  happiness  was  only  transi- 
tory, and  he  died  believing  his  work  to 
be  a  failure. 

There  have  been  many  lives  of  Pesta- 
lozzi written  and  many  estimates  of  his 
work.  But  none  are  more  simply  told 
or  more  impartial  in  judgment  than  the 


present  volume.  The  personal  relations 
of  the  author  with  the  man  and  the  work 
render  him  specially  competent  to  speak 
of  it  ;  and  so  much  space  is  given  to 
quotation  that  in  no  way  does  one  feel 
that  any  attempt  is  made  to  carry  the 
opinion  of  the  author  as  that  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sketch. 

It  is  perhaps  the  highest  praise  that 
could  be  given  to  the  biography  of 
Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,1  to  say  that  it  is 
written  exactly  as  Miss  Dix  would  her- 
self have  wished  it  to  be.  It  was  her 
most  earnest  effort  to  sink  entirely  her 
own  personality  in  her  work.  In  the 
present  memoir  the  life  of  the  woman 
has  been  interpreted  so  skillfully  by  the 
work  with  which  that  life  was  filled,  that 
in  reading  it  one  forgets  entirely  the 
individual  human  element,  in  the  strong- 
er and  wider  individuality  of  the  class  of 
humanity  among  whom  her  mission  lay. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  this 
diversion  of  interest  was  entirely  due  to 
the  absorbing  character  of  her  work. 
Miss  Dix  had  in  her  nature  that  breadth 
which  always  makes  one's  character 
impersonal, —  that  breadth  which,  when 
grounded  on  the  lines  of  the  New  Eng- 
land culture  and  permeated  by  the  Puri- 
tan ideal  of  duty,  has  produced  the  high- 
est and  most  unselfish  types  of  human- 
life.  She  was  a  curious  mixture  —  as  in- 
deed most  New  England  women  are  — 
of  the  sweetness  and  sternness  which 
are  always  at  war  in  the  Puritan  char- 
acter. Both  of  these  qualities  served 
her  in  good  stead  in  the  advancement  of 
her  self-appointed  work.  The  clear- 
headed energy  with  which  she  managed 
men  and  things  is  only  equaled  by  the 
delicate  tact  by  which  she  gained  her 
point  where  other  methods  would  have 
been  in  vain. 

With  her  accomplished  work  before 
us  it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  that 
less  than  fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  gen- 

*Life  of  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix.  By  Francis  Tiffany. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  :  1890.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 
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eral  custom  to  chain  the  innocent  insane, 
imprison  them  in  places  where  no  crim- 
inal could  be  confined,  and  deny  them 
even  the  cleanliness  and  care  that  is 
commonly  granted  to  the  beasts.  The 
whole  history  of  philanthropy  contains 
no  such  record  as  that  of  this  woman, 
who  for  sheer  love  of  her  kind  devoted 
her  days  to  the  alleviation  of  the  miser- 
ies of  this  unfortunate  class  of  men.  In 
this  fifty  years  she  originated  and  set  in 
motion  the  present  state  systems  of  asy- 
lum work,  not  alone  in  this  country  but 
also  in  Great  Britain  and  most  of  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  continent.  To 
her  are  due  many  improvements  in  the 
life-saving  service  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  at  the  first  call  for  volunteers 
she  was  on  her  way  to  Washington, 
where  she  served  throughout  the  war  as 
an  army  nurse.  For  this  service  Con- 
gress voted  her  a  money  subsidy,  which 
she  refused  to  accept  ;  and  the  only  re- 
turn which  she  ever  allowed  herself  to 
take  for  this  and  all  her  other  labors 
was  the  stand  of  national  colors  voted  to 
her   when  the  money  was  refused. 

The  story  of  the  manifold  trials,  dis- 
appointments, and  struggles  that  crowd- 
ed her  busy  life  has  been  well  and  in- 
terestingly told  by  Mr.  Tiffany.  Prob- 
ably no  woman  in  America  has  at  her 
death  been  more  universally  mourned  ; 
and  Doctor  Nichols,  in  speaking  of  her 
demise,  has  very  fittingly  characterized 
this  feeling  when  he  said,  "  Thus  has 
died,  and  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  most 
quiet,  unostentatious  way,  the  most  use- 
ful and  distinguished  woman  America 
has  yet  produced." 

If  enthusiasm  in  religion  be  not  vul- 
gar but  desirable,  if  over-mastering  con- 
viction and  earnestness  of  purpose  be 
the  fundamental  tests  of  fitness  for  the 
pulpit,  if  breadth  of  vision  rather  than 
depth  of  thought,  persuasion  rather  than 
instruction,  be  the  ends  in  presentation 
of  religious  truths,—  in  other  words,  if 
the  Methodist  position  be  the   correct 


one  in  the  field  of  religious  thought,  no 
better  expenditure  of  time  could  be 
made  than  that  spent  in  reading  the  life 
of  Bishop  Simpson,1  just  issued  from 
the  press  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Bishop  Simpson  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  man  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
church  in  America  has  yet  brought 
forth  :  —  one  of  those  hard-headed,  prac- 
tical, shrewd  thinkers,  who  gave  little 
time  to  speculation,  but  found  his  mis- 
sion in  the  field  of  every-day  life.  He 
affected  the  art  rather  than  the  science 
of  religion,  and  was  invaluable  to  the 
church  in  points  of  detail  and  govern- 
ment. 

But  the  keynote  of  his  success  lay  in 
his  power  as  an  orator.  His  gift  in  this 
direction  was  as  great  as  that  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
rule,  his  discourses  are  as  stirring  in 
cold  print  as  they  must  have  been  in  ac- 
tual delivery.  The  Lincoln  memorial 
address,  much  of  which  is  quoted  in  the 
volume,  is  especially  moving. 

Not  alone  Methodists,  however,  but 
also  all  thoughtful  men  will  find  an  in- 
terest in  this  excellent  biography.  It  is 
told  clearly  and  with  spirit,  but  without 
the  "tang"  of  the  cloth,  which  mars  so 
many  religious  biographies. 

There  is  a  strong  historical  interest 
attaching  to  the  book,  in  that  it  treats 
so  fully  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  the 
split  into  church  North  and  church 
South.  The  accounts  of  the  conferen- 
ces of  the  stormy  years  before  the  war 
are  given  without  sectional  bias  and  with 
much  interesting  detail. 

Few  people  are  aware  how  much  more 
nearly  than  any  one  else  the  Methodist 
ministers  of  that  day  understood  the 
state  of  public  feeling.  Their  peripa- 
tetic calling,  and  their  confidential  rela- 
tions with  the  class  of  people  whose 
ignorance  made  them  most  open  to  pre- 
judice, gave  a  knowledge  of  the  public 

1  The  Life  of  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson.  By  George 
R.  Crooks,  D.  D.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. :  1890. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 
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mind  that  few  others  could  hope  to  have. 
Lincoln  understood  this,  and  more  than 
once  Bishop  Simpson  was  summoned  to 
Washington  in  counsel. 

Of  the  man  himself  there  is  much  that 
is  attractive.  Unimpressive  in  personal 
appearance,  he  was  the  soul  of  kindli- 
ness and  sympathy.  His  code  of  mor- 
als was  high,  even  for  a  minister ;  but 
his  common  sense  made  it  possible  for 


hirr^  to  touch  the  chord  of  shame  or  re- 
pentance without  exciting  the  anger  of 
the  object. 

Perhaps  of  all  his  qualities  this  one  of 
common  sense  —  the  common  sense  that 
is  tact  —  was  the  most  valuable.  It  is 
probably  the  greatest  lack  of  most  min- 
isters, and  the  cloth  generally  will  find- 
instruction  as  well  as  interesting  read- 
ing in  the  perusal  of  this  book. 


ETC. 


A  paper  is  in  circulation  among  the  people  of 
this  coast  especially  interested  in  literary  matters  and 
publication,  urging  the  California  delegates  in  Con- 
gress "  to  vote  and  work  for  the  International  Copy- 
right Bill,  as  prepared  by  the  American  Copyright 
League."  This  is  urged,  first,  on  the  ground  of 
integrity,  and,  second,  on  the  ground  of  a  considera- 
tion first  presented  clearly,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  —  that  the  currency  of  a 
cheap,  pirated  foreign  literature  among  us  must  seri- 
ously undermine  the  Americanism,  in  thought  and 
ideals,  of  the  great  numbers  of  our  people  whose 
reading  is  mostly  made  up  of  these  cheap  reprints. 
This  consideration  is  merely  touched  on  in  the  peti- 
tion, but  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  ever 
had.  No  one  can  be  unaware  that  the  reading 
of  young  women  in  this  country  consists  mainly  of 
English  novels  in  cheap  reprints.  We  make  the 
statement  thus  sweeping,  because  the  class  of  young 
women  lhat  are  more  fastidious  or  better  trained  in 
their  reading,  numerically  large  doubtless,  is  small 
as  compared  with  the  millions  to  whom  we  must  be- 
lieve the  lords  and  ladies,  curates,  and  squires,  and 
tenants,  of  the  English  novel  are  well-nigh  the  sole 
figures  in  the  world  of  literature.  Any  circulating 
library,  any  news  stand,  the  row  of  books  in  the 
hands  of  women  on  any  railway  train,  confirms  this. 
Young  men  read  newspapers  instead,  and  "the 
newspaper  habit "  has  its  own  effect,  perhaps  even 
more  pernicious ;  but  that  is  another  question,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  copyright  law.  And 
when  they  do  read  books,  it  is  these  same  pirated 
English  reprints  that  they  read.  Most  of  them, 
though  not  all,  are  in  a  sense  innocent  enough  ;  but 
what  kind  of  effect  can  it  have  on  the  conception  of 
life,  the  ideals  and  interests  of  the  young  people  of  • 
America,  to  keep  themselves  saturated  with  the  at- 


mosphere of  English  social  distinctions  ?  Whatever 
the  manliness  and  virtue  of  English  life  —  and  no 
one  doubts  that  we  should  suffer  seriously  as  a  nation 
if  our  constant  communication  with  these  through 
literature  were  cut  off  —  it  is  a  life  in  which  standards 
of  rank,  that  is  of  unearned  reward  and  artificial 
merit,  rule.  The  rejection  of  such  standards  is  the 
one  great  gift  that  America  claims  to  have  given  to  the 
world  :  if  it  has  not  done  so,  or  if  it  shall  lose  the 
power  to  look  at  manhood  thus  simply  and  truly,  we 
lose  our  distinctive  merit  as  a  nation.  Yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  these  inferior  novels  that  the  feeling  of  arti- 
ficial social  barriers  comes  out  most  strongly,  for  wans 
of  the  other  qualities  —  the  great  human  insight  and 
interest  —  in  the  presence  of  which  all  differences 
of  circumstance  shrink  into  the  background.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  American  girl,  read- 
ing of  English  aristocrat  and  plebeian,  can  only 
parallel  these  distinctions  in  her  own  environment  by 
those  of  rich  and  noor.  The  standards  of  the  novels, 
false  enough  in  themselves,  yet  at  least  a  natural 
growth  on  their  own  soil,  become  utterly  aimless, 
misleading,  and  silly,  as  recast  in  the  inexperienced 
American  mind.  And  for  that  part  of  a  national 
heritage  that  consists  in  impalpable  traditions,  social 
standards,  ideals,  aspirations,  color  of  desires,  there 
is  no  such  repository,  no  such  means  of  transmission, 
as  the  minds  of  the  young  girls  of  the  nation. 

It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  see  where  any  benefit  comet 
in  from  our  present  affluence  of  cheap,  pirated  liter- 
ature. Not  to  the  reader  ;  for  the  best  of  foreign 
thought  would  continue  to  reach  us  about  as  freely  as 
now  under  a  copyright  system,  and  if  not  picked  up  at 
news  stands  for  ten  cents,  would  still  enter  our  na- 
tional thought  and  life  through  the  class  of  people 
who  keep  up  with   foreign  literature.     Nor   would 
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the  poor  schoolboy,  saving  nickels  for  literafcre's 
sake,  be  cut  off  from  his  present  chance  to  buy  clas- 
sics for  a  dime  apiece  ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  no  copyright  guards  the  older  authors  Shaks- 
pere  and  Milton,  Scott  and  Moore,  even  the  earlier 
works  of  Tennyson  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  as 
now  in  this  country  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  are 
the  free  property  of  any  one  for  the  cost  of  paper  and 
type ;  while  the  great  number  who  now  pass  by  these 
names  in  the  cheap  prints  to  buy  Rider  Haggard  or 
the  "Duchess,"  or  obscurer  scribblers,  would  be 
thrown  back  upon  them  for  the  investment  of  their 
dimes.  Not  to  the  makers  and  dealers  ;  for  the  in- 
finitesimal margin  of  profit  in  handling  these  flimsy 
things  is  to  them  an  actual  menace.  Most  publish- 
ers and  booksellers  point  to  the  excessive  circulation 
of  such  books,  with  a  cent  or  two  to  pay  for  handling, 
as  a  reason  of  the  present  depression  of  the  book 
business,  only  second  to  the  influence  of  the  news- 
paper. Publishers  have  underbid  each  other  in  pi- 
racy till  nothing  is  left  for  any  one.  Not  the  maga- 
zines ;  for  just  as  checking  the  piracy  and  reprint  in 
the  cheapest  form  — the  ten  cent  form  —  of  current 
English  novels  by  the  hundred  would  throw  the  ten- 
cent  buyer  back  on  similar  editions  ot  the  older  En- 
glish and  American  classics,  so  the  buyer  of  the  next 
higher  form, the  twenty-five  to  fifty  cent  paper-covered 
books,  would  be  thrown  back  on  the  American  maga- 
zine. From  fifty  cents  upward  a  price  is  reached  that 
copyrighted  books  in  paper  covers  can  compete  with, 
in  second  and  later  editions.  Not  to  the  writers  of 
course  ;  no  one  has  ever  suggested  that  it  could  ben- 
efit them  to  leave  publishers  free  to  take  foreign 
matter  for  nothing,  instead  of  paying  them  for  their 
work. 

That  publishers  have  made  money  in  the  past 
by  this  pirating  is  well  known  ;  a  few  probably  do 
still.  But  the  margin  of  profit  in  it  has  been 
brought  so  low  by  carrying  it  to  the  extreme,  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  any  organized  resistance  can 
be  delaying  the  copyright  bill.  Indifference  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  and  a  sort  of  unreasonable  suspi- 
cion, such  as  keeps  works  of  art  on  the  tariff  list, 
must  be  the  main  obstacle  to  its  passage. 

The  Legend  of  Mount  Tahoma. 

The  reticence  of  the  Indian  is  proverbial.  With- 
out first  gaining  his  confidence  no  one  need  expect 
to  get  from  him  the  little  knowledge  he  still  re- 
tains of  the  traditions  of  his  people.  His  inter- 
course, moreover,  with  the  whites  has  not  been  of 
such  a  character  as  to  inspire  confidence,  and  the 
vices  of  the  white  man,  which  he  more  readily 
adopts  than  his  virtues,  have  enfeebled  both  his 
mind  and  body,  and  to  a  great  extent  obliterated 
the  traditional  memories  of  the  past. 

It  is  only  when  one  meets  with  a  patriarch  of  the 
tribe,  whose  pride  of  race  or  hatred  of  his  despoil- 
ers   has  kept   him  in  a  measure  free  from  the  de- 


structive tendencies  of  our  modern  civilization,  that 
anything  worthy  of  preserving  can  be  gleaned  from 
their  usually  incoherent  reminiscences. 

In  my  cruisings  through  British  Columbia  and  on 
Puget  Sound,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with 
several  such  fireside  oracles  ;  but  old  Sequal,  as  he 
was  called,  was  the  only  one  whose  narrations  I 
thought  of  sufficient  interest  to  write  down  at  the 
time. 

He  belonged  to  the  Nesqually-Puyallups,  and 
had  all  his  life  lived  in  sight  of  Mount  Tacoma,  or 
as  he  pronounced  it,  "Tahoma,"  the  snowy  moun- 
tain. It  was  from  him  that  I  first  heard  the  legend 
his  people  connected  with  this  mountain  ;  and  if 
true,  Mount  Tacoma  deserves  to  rank  with  Mount 
Ararat  among  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

In  the  long,  long  ago  —  "  hyas  ahnkutte,"  as  old 
Sequal  expressed  it  in  Chinook  —  the  Indians,  like 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  became  exceedingly 
corrupt  and  wicked, —  so  much  so  that  the  Great 
Spirit  repented  him  of  having  made  them,  and  re- 
solved to  destroy  them.  At  first  he  thought  of  des- 
troying them  by  fire  ;  but  as  the  vegetable  and  most 
of  the  animal  world  had  preserved  their  integrity, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  labor  of  re-creating  them  would 
have  been  very  great,  he  decided  to  accomplish 
his  purpose  by  a  flood,  and  thus  save  the  principal 
types  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  to  restock  the  earth 
anew. 

As  it  happened  in  the  Old  World  at  the  time  of 
Noah's  Flood,  so  it  happened  in  the  New  World, 
that  there  was  one  good  Indian  and  his  family, 
whom  the  Great  Spirit  elected  to  save  and  to  repeo- 
ple  the  world  after  the  flood.  The  name  of  this 
good  Indian  was  "  Potlatch,"  and  to  this  day  his 
name  is  oftenest  heard  on  Puget  Sound  and  the  in- 
land waters  of  British  Columbia. 

To  this  good  Indian  the  Great  Spirit  appeared  in 
a  vision  of  the  night,  and  said  unto  him  :  "  Arise  in 
the  morning  and  take  your  family  with  you,  and  go 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Tacoma  ;  for  I  am  going  to 
destroy  the  world  by  a  flood,  and  all  mankind  will  I 
destroy  but  you  and  your  family.  On  the  top  of  the 
mountain  I  will  come  to  you  again  and  tell  you  what 
to  do." 

On  awaking  in  the  morning,  this  good  Indian 
never  doubted  the  revelation  he  had  received,  but 
prepared  at  once  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  He  and  his  family,  with  what  household 
effects  they  could  carry,  and  their  faithful  dogs  fol- 
lowing after,  made  haste  to  reach  the  mountain  of 
safety. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain they  heard  strange  noises  in  the  heavens  above 
and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  good  Indian  knew 
that  the  Great  Spirit  was  going  to  bring  to  pass  all 
that  he  had  said  to  him  in  the  vision  of  the  night. 
All  through  the  night  these  noises  continued,  and 
when  the  Indian  looked  forth  in  the  morning  he  be- 
held torrents  of  rain    falling  from  the    clouds,  and 
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floods  of  water  bursting  from  the  ground  in  all  di- 
rections as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  but  no  rain  fell 
upon  the  top  of  the  mount. 

Before  night  shut  out  his  view  again  he  saw  all 
kind-s  of  animals  hastening  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, for  already  the  valley  and  low  plains  were  sub- 
merged. He  sought  his  blankets  for  the  night  great- 
ly troubled  in  spirit,  for  he  knew  that  the  venomous 
reptiles  which  had  so  greatly  annoyed  his  people  in 
the  past,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  would 
soon  be  crowding  the  top  of  the  mountain, 

In  his  perplexity  a  heavy  sleep  fell  upon  him,  and 
the  Great  Spirit  again  appeared  to  him  and  spoke  : 
"  In  the  morning  take  your  bow  and  the  three  ar- 
rows that  you  brought  with  you,  and  stand  on  the 
very  top  of  the  mountain,  and  shoot  one  arrow 
straight  up  into  the  heavens  ;  immediately  thereafter 
shoot  the  second,  so  that  its  point  shall  pierce  the 
shaft  of  the  first  ;  and  then  the  third,  so  that  its 
point  shall  pierce  the  shaft  of  the  second." 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  did  as  the 
Great  Spirit  had  commanded  ;  and  lo  !  when  the 
three  arrows  were  joined  in  the  air,  they  grew  in  all 
directions  into  a  mighty  tree  that  sunk  its  roots  deep 
into  the  rocks,  and  spread  its  branches  over  the. 
whole  top  of  the  mountain. 

Soon  thereafter  the  animals  began  to  arrive,  and 
in  the  front  ranks  came  the  rattlesnakes  and  other 
venomous  creatures,  of  which  even  the  savage  beasts 
of  the  woods  were  afraid,  and  which  had  in  the  past 
so  grievously  afflicted  the  Indians.  They  were  the 
first  to  ascend  the  tree,  and  at  once  made  for  the  top- 
most branches.  After  them  the  other  animals  went 
up  and  were  miraculously  accommodated.  The  little 
harmless  garter  snakes  sought  the  extreme  points  of 
the  lowermost  branches,  for  they  were  afraid  of  both 
man  and  beast,  and  only  wanted  permission  to  live 
without  doing  harm  to  anything.  Last  "of  all  the 
good  Indian  and  his  family  ascended  the  tree,  and 
drew  up  after  them  their  blankets  and  other  effects, 
not  forgetting  the  faithful  dogs  that  had  followed 
them. 

For  days  and  nights  the  heavens  were  darkened 
and  the  rush  of  waters  awed  into  dreaded  silence 
even  the  savage  beasts.  Soon  the  waters  covered 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  the  mighty  tree  shook 
from  the  force  of  the  waves. 

When  light  returned  and  the  rains  had  ceased,  the 
waters  had  already  receded  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  but  dread  of  what  had  happened  held  all 
life  on  the  tree  spellbound  until  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  day,  when  the  good  Indian  and  his  family 
descended,  and  a'fter  them  followed  the  animals. 
Among  the  first  to  come  down  were  the  little  garter 
snakes  which  made  haste  to  glide  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  and  hide  themselves  among  the  rocks 
and  underbrush.  The  last  to  start  down  were  the 
rattlesnakes  and  other  venomous  creatures  which  had 
sought  the  top  branches.     But  the  wife  of  the  good 


Indian,  remembering  the  injury  they  had  done  her 
people  before  the  flood  and  being  a  sensible  woman 
besides,  begged  her  husband  to  take  an  ax  and  fell 
the  tree  upon  them  and  kill  them,  so  that  their  off- 
spring might  be  free  from  the  harm  they  had  done 
their  ancestors.  The  good  Indian  thought  the  advice 
of  his  wife  good,  and  he  took  an  ax  and  felled  the 
tree  upon  them  and  killed  them  all. 

From  that  day  to  this  no  rattlesnakes  or  other 
venomous  creatures  have  troubled  the  inhabitants 
that  dwell  to  the  west  of  the  Cascades  in  Washington 
or  British  Columbia.  The  only  snake  known  to  all 
this  region  of  country  is  the  little  harmless  garter 
snake. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  Mount  Tacoma.  Whether 
it  was  originally  invented  to  explain  this  natural 
phenomenon,  or  is  an  older  legend,  either  imported 
or  of  home  manufacture,  which  some  ingenious  mind 
diverted  into  this  new  application,  is  not  known  and 
perhaps  never  will  be.  One  thing  is  certain ;  it  is 
the  traditional  explanation  of  the  Indians  for  the 
absence  of  venomous  reptiles  west  of  the  Cascades, 
and  is  worthy  of  as  much  credence  as  the  expulsion 
of  snakes  and  toads  from  Ireland  by  Saint  Patrick. 

If  we  can  credit  the  shreds  of  tradition  still  pre- 
served among  the  fragments  of  tribes  once  numerous 
on  Hood's  Canal  (an  arm  of  Puget  Sound),  Mount 
Tacoma  did  not  always  occupy  its  present  proud  and 
isolated  position.  Before  her  transmogrification  she 
was  a  woman  and  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Docewal- 
lops,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  mountain 
and  the  stream  that  flows  from  it  into  Hood's  Canal. 
On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  canal  still  resides  his 
other  metamorphosed  spouse,  now  known  as  Mount 
Solomon.  Higher  up  the  canal  remains,  mute  as  the 
granite  into  which  he  was  transformed,  their  only 
child. 

As  has  often  happened  since,  the  taking  of  a  sec- 
ond wife  before  the  first  one  was  safely  under  the 
sod  led  to  all  the  misfortunes  that  befell  the  family 
afterwards.  Madam  Tacoma,  his  second  wife,  soon 
quarreled  with  Madam  Solomon,  and  in  a  pet 
gathered  up  her  traps  and  left.  Among  the  things 
she  took  with  her  were  the  heads  and  tails  of  the 
different  salmon  that  frequent  the  waters  of  Hood's 
Canal.  Into  the  streams  she  crossed  on  her  travels 
she  would  drop  a  head  or  tail  of  one  or  more  kinds 
of  salmon,  and  to  this  day  only  these  salmon  are 
found  in  those  streams.  When  she  reached  the 
Nesqually  River,  near  the  head  of  Puget  Sound,  she 
stopped  for  some  time  with  the  view  of  making  it 
her  future  home,  and  into  this  stream  she  only 
dropped  a  piece  of  the  silver  salmon,  which  was  her 
favorite  fish. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  room,  however,  for  her  con- 
stantly increasing  proportions  soon  forced  her  to  re- 
sume her  travels.  At  last  she  reached  the  place 
where  her  snow-capped  monument  still  attests  the 
greatness  she    had    attained,    before    the    mighty 
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changer,  called  Do-ki-bath  in  the  Twana  dialect, 
found  her  and  changed  her  as  he  had  already  done 
her  husband,  Docewallops,  and  his  first  wife,  Mad- 
am Solomon,  and  their  only  son,  into  mountains 
which  perpetuate  their  memories  to  this  day. 

In  this  tradition    we  probably  have    a  crude  at- 


tempt to  explain  some  great  geological  changes  in 
the  past  history  of  the  country,  and  an  afterthought 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  only  certain  kinds  of  the 
salmon  that  frequent  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound 
are  found  in  the  different  streams  that  empty  into  it. 

J.   Preston  Mo.ore. 
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Some  College  Publications. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  that  the  col- 
leges of  the  country  are  performing  for  the  horde  of 
outside  barbarians  is  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
special  investigations  carried  on  in  the  seminary 
courses.  The  papers  may  not  be  of  great  original 
value, —  very  often  they  are  not, —  but  they  generally 
present  careful  study  of  some  particular  phase  of  a 
subject,  and  render  accessible  to  the  general  reader 
a  mass  of  information  that  he  could  reach  with  diffi- 
culty otherwise.  Even  to  the  student  they  are  of 
great  interest,  as  showing  the  class  of  work  being 
performed  by  the  workers  inside  the  •  hive.  The 
University  Studies  published  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska1  are  of  interest  from  both  points  of  view. 
The  titles  of  the  nine  studies  indicate  the  scope  of 
the  work  being  done.  "On  the  Transparency  of  the 
Ether,  D.  B.  Brace  ;  on  the  Propriety  of  Retaining 
the  Eighth  Verb  Class  in  Sanskrit,  A.  H.  Edgren  ; 
on  the  History  of  Auxiliary  Verbs  in  the  Romance 
Languages,  J.  A.  Fontaine  ;  on  the  Conversion  of 
some  of  the  Homologues  of  Benzol-Phenol  into  Prim- 
ary and  Secondary  Amines,  Rachel  Lloyd  ;  Some 
Observations  on  the  Sentence-Length  in  English 
Prose,  L.  A.  Sherman  ;  on  the  Sounds  and  Inflec- 
tions of  the  Cyprian  Dialect,  C.  E.  Bennett ;  on  the 
Determination  of  Specific  Heat  and  of  Latent  Heat 
with  the  Vapor  Calorimeter,  Harold  N.  Allen  ;  on 
the  Color- Vocabulary  of  Children,  Harry  K.  Wolfe  ; 
on  the  Development  of  the  King's  Peace  and  the 

iTJniversity  Studies.  Published  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska.     Lincoln,  Nebraska  :  1888-1890. 


English  Local  Peace-Magistracy,  George  E.  Howard. 
This  is  a  list  of  subjects  of  which  the  University  has 
every  reason  to  be  proud.  The  prominence  of  phi- 
lology on  the  list  indicates  considerable  research  in 
a  branch  that  is  too  much  neglected  in  colleges  ;  the 
Conversion  of  Benzol-Phenol  describes  some  inter- 
esting experiments  with  one  of  the  coal  tar  bases 
which  are  at  present  attracting  so  much  attention 
from  chemists  ;  the  Development  of  the  King's  Peace 
is  a  study  of  early  English  local  government  that  has 
great  interest  in  connection  with  the  early  institu- 
tional history. 

These  studies  appeal  more  perhaps  to  the  special 
student  than  to  the  general  reader,  but  the  latter 
will  certainly  be  attracted  by  the  first  of  the  Harvard 
Historical  Monographs.2  The  Veto  Power  has  be- 
come of  more  general  interest  through  the  discussions 
of  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  President  Cleveland's 
exercise  of  that  power  caused  so  much  criticism, 
favorable  and  unfavorable.  Mr.  Mason  treats  the 
subject  historically,  showing  its  genesis  as  a  feature 
of  this  government,  and  its  exercise  at  various  times 
by  the  successive  Presidents.  The  method  of  classi- 
fication of  the  subject  is  more  useful  for  emphasizing 
the  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  power  has  been  ex- 
ercised than  in  showing  its  growth,  but  it  is  perhaps 
more  useful  to  examine  the  subject  from  this  point 
of  view.  The  appendices  giving  a  list  of  the  vetoes 
sent  to  the  Confederate  Congress  are  particularly 
useful  to  the  historical  student. 

2The  Veto  Power.  By  Edward  Campbell  Mason. 
Edited  bv  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  Boston:  1890  :  Ginn 
&Co. 
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